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CHAPTER XII 
VARIOUS MAGICAL INFLUENCES AND OMENS—-DREAMS 


Agreeable qualities or events combined with agrecable, and disagreeable 
qualities or events with disagreeable, consequences, and a parallel com- 
bination in the case of omens, pp. 1-36.—The relation between magical 
influences and omens, p. 1 sg.—The word få? or få?, p. 2 sg.—That which 
is deemed good for other reasons also supposed io possess magic energy 
productive of good effects, p. 3.—The notion of “ uncleanness” nn out- 
come of disagreeable feclings or aversions, 2b¢¢.—Contact with unclean 
infidels polluting, p. 4.—Sexunl intercourse polluting, p. 4 sg.—Ideas 
about menstruous blood, 25/2.—A bout the blood of a parturient woman 
and hymenenl blood, p. 5.—3Jvil influences ascribed to the male organ of 
generation, /2/2.—The notion that woman is an unclean being, pp, 5-7.— 
Old women particularly dangerous, p. 7.—Widows nnd barren women 
ill-omened, ¢déd.—A bride a somewhat dangerous person, pp. 7-9.—The 
bas ascribed to a wedding, p. 9.——Benign virtue also ascribed both to bride 
and bridegroom and weddings, p. 9 sg.—Beliefs relating to other feasts, 
funcrals, and dead bodies, p. 10,—Manslayers regarded as unclean, pp. 
ro-12,— But also acting as doctors, p. 11.—Wrongdoing in other cases as 
well containing magic energy productive of evil, p. 12 sg.——Certain classes 
of persons who, on account of some unpleasant peculiarity, are held to be 
magic causes or omens of ill-luck, pp. 13-15.—Persons possessed of the evil 
eyc, gluitons, blind or one-eyed persons, baldheaded persons, and albinos, 
P. 13.— Certain peculiarities regarded as either unlucky or lucky, p. 13 sg. 
—A left-handed person a bearer of ill-luck, p. 14.—Acts performed with 
the left and the right hand, p. t4 sg.—8Black people regarded as unlucky, 
p. 15.—The colour black a bad omen and a source of evil, pp. 15-18,— 
Cases in which people make use of the colour black for their own benefit, 
p. 18. —'The colour white regarded as good fdl, pp. 18-20. — Green, 
yellow, and. blue, p. 21.—Red, p. 21 sg.—Qualities of taste supposed to 
produce magic effects, good or bad according as the taste is agreeable or 
not, p. 22 sg.—Beliefs relating to excrements, p. 23 sg.—Fear of the piece 
of wood which is used for attaching the tent-cloth to the peg by means of 
a rope, on account of its shape, p. 24 sg.—Precautions taken when ients 
are pitched, pp. 24-26.—Pointed and sharp objects regarded as ill-omened, 
P. 25 sg.—Euphemisms, pp. 26-30.—Auspicious words and sounds, p. 
30 sg,—Events apt to produce a disagreeable or uncanny feeling looked 
upon as inauspicious, p. 31 sg.—To do something which is contrary io 
custom followed by misfortune, pp. 32-34.—Whistling, p. 34.—Gnashing 
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the teeth in one’s sleep, 2é¢¢.—Sneezing, p. 34 sy-—Belching, p. 35.-- 
witches of muscles and itchings interpreted ns omens, p. 35 sg.— Tingling 
of the cars, p. 37.—The belief in /a/ largely consisting of a pr7oré assump- 
tions based on associations, 4277.—Other cases in which the belief in a 
fal has originated in hasty conclusions diawn fom experience, pp. 37-39. 
—Hereditary #éra, or bad fal, leading to.family taboos, pp. 37-40.— 
Similar taboos found among other Afiican peoples, p. 40.—Mngicnl 
influences in the various days of the week, pp. 40-46.—Magical forces and 
presages in dieams, pp. 46-57.—4À drenm sometimes looked upon ns a 
punishment, p. 46 sg.—Or as an admonition that something should be 
done, p. 47.—Or as an indication of a present fact, z5:4.—But most 
frequently as an indication, or as a cause, of a future event, pp. 47-57.— 
A dream supposed not merely to foreshadow, but to influence, the future, 
p. 48.—In many cases the interpretation of a dieam suggested by some 
resemblance between the dream and the event which is supposed to bc 
foreshadowed or caused by it, pp. 49-53.—In other cases the interpretations 
of dreams based on an association of ideas hy contrast, p. 53 5g.— Some 
dreams the interpretation of which is not equally easy io explain, p. 54.— 
The interpretation of a dream may sometimes be based on the experience 
of a sequence of facts, 2ed.—True dieams and false dreams, p. 54 sg.— 
Some dreams only fulfilled after some time, others very soon, p. 55.— 
Some of the beliefs mentioned, in agreement with the Muhammadan 
traditions, ?9:Z.— The popular views and interpretations of dreams influenced 
by Muhammadan writers, 42¢,—Individual interpretations of dreams in 
particular cases, p. 56.——Prophetic dreams specially sought for, p. 56 sy.— 
At a saint-shrine or in a sacred cave, $5i2.—AÀ1 a sanctuary in classical 
antiquity and among the ancient Arabs. p. 57.—-At the graves of ancestors 
among ancient Libyans, 74d, 


CHAPTER XIII 
RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH THE MUHAMMADAN CALENDAR 


Tue MONTH or THE iUe, pp. 58-86.—The tenth day of this month, called 
nhàür ‘astra or nhar I-‘éstr, practically the Muhammadan New Year’s 
day, p. 58.—.Rds Lm, thid—The month of the ‘Ar rich in magical 
qualities, 12/¢,—-Magic extensively practised on the '25$rz day and on the 
preceding night (4721 ‘a%ira), pp. 58-60.— Charms written on the first ten 
days of the month, p. 60,—Whatever people do on the 'Z5frz morning or 
on the night before they will do during the ensuing year, p. 60 :«q.—Much 
lejoicing at 'dfra time, pp. 60-62.—Good food eaten at ‘ara, p. 61 sq. 
—Something of the animal sacrificed at the Great Feast left to be eaten 
at 'dfüra, pp. 62-64.—Ritual use made of eggs at this period, p. 64 sg.— 
Ambulation of schoolboys, 2522.— 4. white fowl burned alive, p. 65.—Fire ` 
rites at ‘Aldra, pp. 65-69.—Water rites, pp. 69-71.—The fire and water 
1ites of ‘aire presumably old Berber customs transferred to this period 
from Midsummer, p. 71 sg.—Ceremonial fights and tugs of war in the 
month of 'Asür, p. 72.—Ceremoniel expulsion of the jackal at ‘ara, 
Pp. 72 sg.—Other rites of a prophylactic or purificatory character practised 
at ‘aida, p 73 sg.—Amsgiving, p. 73.—Use made of antimony and walnut 
root, p. 73 s¢.—déiire and the month of ‘Air fraught with evil influences, 
which call for precautions, p. 74.—Tahoos observed ın this month in the 
days of old, zbid.—Fasting, ?52.—Suspension of work, p. 74 sg.—Taboos 
relating to sweeping and brooms, p. 75 sg.—To matrimonial intercourse, 
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p. 76-—To the hatching of chicks, 4/¢d—Mourning taboos, pp. 76-78. 
—Other mourning rites and ceremonial burials of a date or a puppet, 
evidently representing the Old Year, p. 78 s¢.—Other puppets impersonating 
the New Year, p. 8o.—The mourning for Sidna l!i-Hseu and lL-IIósin 
presumably only an islumised interpretation of rites connected with the 
Old Year, /2zd.—Visiting of graves and almsgiving on behalf of dead 
people on the ‘fra day, 7bid.—Masquerades or carnivals in the month 
of the *Aiür, pp. 80-86.—The toy-house figuring in these performances, 
p. 84.—The serpent-monster and the old man, p. 85. —The big “ steamer ”, 
p. 85 s¢.—Tur MONTI or THK MOLOD, pp. 86-89.—RAJAB and SA'BAN, 
p. 89 sg-—RAMADAN, pp. 91-99.—The fast observed in this month and 
suggestion as to its origin, pp. 91-95.—Prayer held particularly obligatory 
during Ramadiin, p. 95.—Recitations of the Koran in mosques, ze:2.— 
Feasting in the middle of the month, p. 95 sg—Ambulation of hoys, p. 
96.—Zz/^ Lgadr, pp. 96-98.—Not only nn auspicious night but a time 
fraught with danger, p. 98.—Boys and girls who are still too young to fast 
once in this month painted with henna and dressed up, p. 98 sy.—Tun 
BREAKING OF THE FAST AND THE LITTLE FEAST, pp. 99-105.— The 
Sétra, pp. 99-102.—The Little Feast, pp. 102-105, 


CHAPTER XIV 


RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH THE MUITAMMADAN 
CALENDAR (concluded) 


Tue GREAT Frast, pp. 106-158.—Names for il, p. 106.—Various groups inio 
which the customs aud rites connected with the Great Feast may be divided, 
?bid.— Practices of n purificatory or sanclifying character, the object of 
which is to prepare the people for the holy fenst and its principal feature, 
the sacrifice, pp. 107-115.—Shaving, bathing, dressing one’s self in clean 
clothes, puiifying and fumigating them, and pulling on new slippers, 
p. 107.—Use made of henna, which is also applied to domestic animals and 
teni- and housc-poles, p. 107 t¢,—Of antimony and walnut root, p. 108 sg, 
—Practices on the day preceding the feast, pp. 109-111.— Visiting of saint- 
shrines, p. 109,—Abstinence from work, 1#/¢d—Fasting, p. 109 sg.— 
Abstinence from some staple food, p. 110.—Ampbulation of children, p. 
Iro sg.—Almsgiving, pp. 110-112, —Exchange of food and meals partaken 
of in common, p. 112,—Prayer, pp. 112-115.—The ceremony at the medta, 
tbid.—Ceremonial fighting and racing, p. 115,—The sacrificial animal, 
p. 115 sg.—Practices intended to purify or sanctify it or to drive away 
evil spirits, p. x16 sg.—The sacrifice, pp. 118-120.—Consccration of the 
knives with which the animals are going to be killed, p. 119.—The head 
and feet of the sacrificed animal cut off at once and their hair singed off, 
p. 120.—Rules relating to the eating of the animal, p. 120 sg.— What 
remains of the meat made into gaddid, p. 121.—A portion of the animal 
left to be eaten at some other feast, p. 121 sg.—The holiness of the victim 
also utilised in other ways, pp. 122-126.—Use made of its blood, p. 122 sg. 
—Of its gall and urinary bladder, p. 123.—Of its stomach and gut, p. 
123 sg.—Of its right shoulder-blade, p. 124.—Of its larynx, z5d.—Of its 
jaw-bones, p. 124. sg.—Of its skull, p. 125 —Of its horns, z5id.—Of the fat 
of its eyes, and of its tail, z5id.— Of ils skin, p. 125 sg.—Some other practices 
of a kindred character, p. 126.—The holiness of the sacrificed animal also 
used for the purpose of divination, pp. 126-129,—Prognosticaiions made 
from its death, p. 126.—From its blood, p. 126 sg.—F'rom its gall and 
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urinary bladder, p. 127.—From ils intestines, p. 127 sg. -From its right 
shoulder-blade, p. 128 sg—lFrom the process of its liver called +47, p. 129. 
—Indications given by the condition of its heart, jrg. —The sacrificed 
animal a source not only of beneficial influences but of harmful ones os 
well, p. 129 s9.—The buharris (bahgrrils, bühdrrus), p. 130 sg. -Practices 
by which those who celebrate the feast seem to guard themselves agninst 
or shake off the injurious elements of iis holiness, pp. 131-133.—Water 
rites, p. 131.—Abstinence from iravel and work, //id.—Tugs of war, 
p. 131 sg.—Racing, powder play, and target-shooting, p. 132 s¢.—Games 
of ball, p. 133-—Masquerades at the Great Feast, pp. 133-146.—On other 
occasions, p. 146 sg—The chief figure in the masquerade connected with 
the Great Feast invariably dressed in skins of sacrificed animals, or at all 
events having his face covered with a masque made of one, p. 147.— 
Regarded as a positive expeller of evil, but also io some extent treated as 
a scapegoat, ió27.— Ihe scapegoat idea may also be at the bottom of the 
custom of dressing up men as animals, which are then taken about or 
chased and sometimes killed, p. 147 sg— Other features of the masquerades 
suggesting a cathartic object, p. 148 sg.— Certain features of them may be 
supposed to fulfil a useful function, not only by driving or carrying away 
evil influences, but also in a less material manner: the turning into mockery 
of what is otherwise regarded with religious veneration may possibly be n 
method of ceremonial profanation by which the people try to shake olf the 
holiness of the feast so as to be able to return without danger to their 
ordinary occupations of life, p. 149.—The carnival rites, with the obvious 
exception of the toy-house at 'a dre, may be assumed to have been first 
attached to Muhammadan feasts in the Berber countries of North Africu, 
ibid —Criticism of M. Doutté’s hypothesis es to the origin of these vites, 
P. 149 sg.—Of M. Laoust's hypothesis, pp. 150-153.—The North-West 
African carnivals may, to some extent al least, be traced to ancient Roman 
influence, pp. 153-158.—Many reasons for connecting them with the 
Kalends of January, the Roman New Year's festival, which had attracted 
the ritual of the Saturnalia and was celebrated all over the Roman Empire, 
pp. 153-157.—1n Rome itself men dressed in skins known to have figured 
on other occasions, and these rites, though of a local character, may possibly 
have suggested imitations outside the places in which they were performed, 
P. 154 5g.—T wo Algerian carnivals, reported to take place between the end 
of February and the middle of March, also suggest Roman influence, 
p. 157.—Sir James Frazer’s hypothesis that the Saturnalia may once have 
been held about that time of the year, p. 157 sg.—Besides Roman 
reminiscences and rites of later origin, the North African plays and masque- 
rades may contain survivals of ancient Berber practices, p. 168.— [he 
prominent part played in those masquerades by mummers representing 
various kinds of animals, 24¢¢d,—-Drawings of persons masked as animals 
found among palsolithic remains in Spain and the south of France, zd, 


CHAPTER XV 


RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH CERTAIN DATES 
OF THE SOLAR YEAR 


The Moors also familiar with the Julian calendar, p. 159.—Their names for the 


months, #6rd.—-The solar year divided into twenty-eight sands], p. 159 sq. 
—The four seasons, p. 160.—The ZiZZ, z2iZ.—NEW YEAR, pp. 160-174.— 
Names for it, pp. 160-162, —New Year's meals consisting of some special 
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kind of food, and divination from the food, pp. 104-168,-—Prohibition of 
making sdési, p. 167.—Whutever a person does on New Year's eve that he 
will do throughout the coming year, p. 167 sg. Offering to LIngüza, 
p. 168.—Customs relating to the fire-plnce, p. 168 sg. -Various magical 
practices from which benefits are expected, p. 169 sg.—Witcheraft practised 
on New Year's eve, p. 170.—Some kinds of divination on New Year's 
day, jbid —IIarmful influences at work nt New Year’s tide und means 
of counteracting them, pp. 170-172.—Various taboos, p. 171 sg.—Hunting 
nnd playing at ball, p. 171.—Fire rites and ceremonial fighting, #6¢¢.— 
Use madc of henna, antimony, and walnut root, p. 171 sg.—Masqueracling, 
Pp. 172 sg.—Use made of oleander sticks, 74¢¢—Presents of food or money, 
ibid.—Ambulation of children, p. 173.—Almsgiving at graves, p. 174.— 
Tue Asda or HAIYAN, pp. 174-176.—Tu& N.t7ay, p. 176 sg. —THE Wisin, 
PP. 177-179.—M 2r. L-ARD, p. 180 sy.—MIDSUMMER, pp. 182-206.—Names 
for it, p. 182.—Fire and smoke cusioms, pp. 182-187.— Fire rites intended 
to desiroy the dgs by the flame, p. 187.—Water rites, pp. 187-189.—Earth 
or dust thrown on fruit trees and vines and in vegetable gardens, p. 189 sq, 
—Bunches of male figs hung in the female trees, p. 190.— Other practices 
relating to fruit trees, ;ig.— Various practices indicating that magic forces 
are supposed to be active in certain species of vegetation, pp. 190-192.— 
Methods of expelling flens, p. 192.— Eating rites, pp. 192-194.— Various 
magical practices, p. 194 sg.—Omens and [ortune-telling, p. 195.— The 
customs practised at Midsummer in a large mensure intended to remove 
or keep off evil influences, pp. 195-203.—Evil forces supposed to be active 
al Midsummer, pp. 195-198.— Ceremonial fights, p. 197 sg.—Tugs of wur, 
p. 198.--The magic forces active al Midsummer partly evil and partly 
good, and the latter may be utilised both as n protection against the former 
and as a means of securing other, more positive henefits, Æi, —Criticism 
of M. Doutle’s explanation of the (ire and water rites nt Midsummer, p. 
198 sy.—Of Mannhardt’s explanation of European fire rites, once adopted 
but afterwards abandoned by Frazer, pp. 199-201.—Of M. Laoust’s views 
about bonfires in Morocco, p 201 sg.—Thc burning of live animals, p. 
202 sy.—Resemblance between the European Midsummer customs ond 
those prevalent in Morocco, p. 203.-~Conjectural explanation of this 
resemblance, pp. 203-205.—The word ‘dasdra, p, 205.—Legendary explana- 
tion of the 'dugdra fives, p. 205 sg.—Tum Barry, p. 206, —À UGUST, p. 207. 
—OctToBER, ibd, 


CHAPTER XVI 
RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH AGRICULTURE 


The ploughing seasons, p. 208 sg.—Favourable days for the beginning of 
the autumn ploughing, p. 209 sg.—Rites performed on the day when 
the ploughing commences, pp. 210-218,—Ploughing menls, p. 216 sg.— 
Practices referring to the ploughing animals, p. 217 sg.—Rules to which 
the ploughman is subject, p. 218 sg.— Practices relating to the seed, p. 
219 sg.—Taboos due to a supposed mystic relation between the future 
crops and the wheat ai home, p. 220.—A portion of the field set apart for 
the benefil of a saint or shereef or the schoolmaster of the village, p. 220 sg. 
—The ceremony of Mata, pp. 221-224.—Rite performed by the farmer’s 
wile when the wheat is forming ears, p. 224.—The reaping and practices 
connected with il, pp. 224-227.—Meals connected with it, p. 224 sg.— 
A small patch of the field left untouched by the reapers, pp. 225-227.— 
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Names for the threshing-floor and for the stacks made there, p. 227.— 
Measures taken to protect the latter from evil influences or to make them 
grow, p. 227 sq¢—Fating rite before the threshing begins, p. 228.—Rules 
relating to the threshing-floor, p. 228 sg.— The threshing, p. 229 s¢g.— 
The time when it commences, p. 229.— The winnowing, pp. 230-232.— 
Methods of raising the wind, p. 231 sq. —Of protecting the grain from the 
evil eye and nn, p. 232 s7.—N ames for the heap of ready threshed corn, 
p. 232.—Methods of protecting the grain from ants and human robbers, 
p. 233.—Of imparting additional holiness to it, pp. 233-237.—Sacrifices at 
the threshing-floor, pp. 234-236.—Meuls at the same place, pp. 234-237. 
—~Excessive daraka in the grain, p. 237.— The measuring of the grain, 
Pp. 237-241.—The first measure given away, p. 238 sg.—The grain supposed 
to be able to increase, p. 239.—The counting of the measures, pp. 239-241. 
-The alms called /4-J2r (Ja-‘fér), p. 241.—Meal on the threshing-floor 
after the grain has been removed, thid.—Sweeping of the threshing-floor, 
p. 242.--(iranuries and customs relating to them, pp. 242-244.—Customs 
anil beliefs relating to grinding and handmills, pp. 244-246.—Magic 
propensities ascribed to flour, p. 247.— The éara£a of bread, ::2.— Bread 
and corn picked up from the rond, p. 247 sg.—Superstilions connected 
with gf/lya or thrift, p. 248.—Y east, p. 248 sg.—Bran, p. 249.—The sicve, 
Pp. 249-251.—The sowing of maize, durra, and beans, p. 251.—Practices 
and beliefs relating to the vegetable garden, p. 251 sg.— To the orchard, 
p. 252.—Similarities between the rites and ideas connected with agriculture 
in Morocco and those prevalent among peoples on the other side of the 


Mediterranean, suggesting a common participation in an ancient Mediter- 
ranean culture, p. 252 sg. 


CHAPTER XVII 
RITES PRACTISED FOR THE PURPOSE OF INFLUENCING THE WEATHER 


Methods of procuring rain, pp. 254-274.— The so-called salat al-tstisgd or 
slat Listtisqa, pp. 254-256.—Prayers for rain at saint-shrines, pp. 256- 
25%,—The assistance of saints secured by sacrifices, pp. 257-259.—Magical 
elements in the rites performed at shrines, p. 258.—Rites which have been 
represented as acts of asceticism, #4i¢,—Mccthods of making rain by a kind 
of masquerading, zbid¢.—Almsgiving as a method of expelling a drought, 
pp. 258-260.—Ceremony at a cemetery, p. 260,.—Writing-boards with 
passages of the Koran written on them as rain-charms, p. 260 sg.—Practices 
based on the association between rain and water or other fluids, pp. 261- 
270.—Fasting, dishevelling of the hair, and curses as rain-charms, p. 262.— 
Pebbles thrown into water, p. 263 sg.—Shedding of tears and ceremonial 
weeping, p. 264 s¢.—Urination of animals, z5d,—Dressing-up of a pitch- 
fork, p. 265 sg.—Of a ladle, pp. 266-270.—Of a potstick, p. 267,—Of a 
shavel used for winnowing, p. 268.—Ladles used in a game of ball, p. 
268 sg. -Conjectures as to the origin of the custom of using a dressed-up 
ladie as a rain-charm, p. 269.—Some superstitions relating to ladles, p. 
270.— Methods of producing rain by raising the wind, 24¢¢—Noise as a 
rain-rharm, iéid.—Violent movements, p. 270 sg-—Games of ball as 
weather-charms, p. 271.—Tugs of war, p. 271 sg.—Ceremonial combats 
among the ancient Libyans supposed to have served the purpose of pro- 
ducing rain, p. 272.—Rain-charms depending on the association between 
rain and the crops, pp. 272-274.—Pecl used in the baking of bread, p. 
273. —Ploughs and ploughing, p. 273 sg.— Methods of stopping or prevent- 
ing rain, pp. 274-279.—Ploughs and ploughing as dry weather charms, 
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p. 274 sg.—Cais and fowls in rites intended to prevent or stop rain, p. 
275 sg.—Methods of stopping rain based on the natural antagonism 
between water and fire, p. 276 sg.—Throwing snow into the fire, *dza.— 
Methods of making the sun shine, pp. 277-279.—T he antagonism between 
water and oil utilised for stopping rain, p. 279.—Written charms used for 
the same purpose, 76¢¢.—Tying up the rain, z5:7.—Meethod of stopping s. 
hailstorm, 22/2.—M ethods of dispelling a fog, p. 280.—Of raising the wind, 
P. 280 sg.—Of laying the wind, p. 281 sg. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS RELATING TO ANIMALS 


The horse, pp. 283-286.—The ass, pp. 286-289.— The mule, p. 289 sg.—The 
camel, p. 290 sg.—Cattle, pp. 291-299.—Cow-dung, p. 294 sg.— Milk, 
pp. 295-297.— Butter, pp. 297-299.— The sheep, pp. 299-302.—The goat, 
p. 302 sg.—' The dog, pp. 303-308.— Persons who have been bitten by a 
mad dog, p. 307 sg.— he greyhound, p. 308.—The cat, p. 308 sg.— 
The domestic fowl, pp. 309-3tr.—Eggs, p. 3rr.— The bee, p. 311 sg.— 
Honey, p. 312.—The wild-boar, pp. 312-315.—Swine's flesh, pp. 312-314. 
—The monkey, p. 315.— The lion, p. 315 sg—The leopard, p. 316.—The 
hyena, pp. 316-319.— The jackal, pp. 319-321.— The fox, pp. 321-323.— 
The weasel, p. 323.— The gazelle, -¢¢—The hedgehog, pp. 323-325.— 
The porcupine, p. 325 sg.—The hare, p. 326 sg—Thce mouse, p. 327. 
—The bat, pp. 327-329.—T he slork, pp. 329-331.— The raven, pp. 331-333. 
—The owl, pp. 333-336.— The vulture, p. 336.—The partridge, p. 336 sg. 
—The pigeon, p. 337 sg.—The turtle-dove, p. 338.—The hoopoe, p. 338 sg. 
—The crested lark, p. 339 sg.—The swallow, p. 340 sg.—The sparrow, 
P. 341.—The night-heron, 24¢¢d,—The tortoise, p. 342 sqg.—JT'rogs and 
toads, pp. 343-345.— The chameleon, pp. 345-347.—Lizards, p. 347. 
—Snakes, pp. 347-354.—Snake-charmers, p. 353 sg.—Scorpions, pp. 
354°356.—Spiders, p. 356 sg.—Ants, p. 357 sg.—Snails, p. 358.—Locusts, 
p. 358 sg-—Moths and flies, p. 359 sg.—Lice, p. 360 sg.— Killing and eating 
of animals, pp. 361-365.—Lawful and unlawful animals regarded as food, 
p. 361.—Rules relating to the killing of animals for food, p. 361 sg.— 
To eggs to be used as food, p. 362 sg.—Various taboos and other rules 
relating to the eating of lawful animals or certain parts of them, pp. 363- 
365.—-Hunting and target-practice, pp. 365-369.— Ihe $é$, or chief, of 
the hunters of a district, pp. 366-368.— Target-practice, p. 368 sg. 


CHAPTER XIX 
RITES CONNECTED WITH CHILDBIRTH AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 


Practices resorted to in order to facilitate a woman's delivery, pp. 370-372.— 
Practices or beliefs relating to the navel-string, the after-birth, and the 
blood of the mother, p. 372 s¢.—To the knife with which the navel-string 
was cut, p. 373.—Trilling of the zg47z/ at the birth of a child, p. 374.— 
The birth of a boy frequently accompanied with gun-fire, z527.—The birth 
of a girl commonly said to be a greater blessing than that of a boy, tid. 
—Yet a boy generally much more welcome than a girl, p. 374 sg.— The 
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Arabic term ZuAr und its cognates, p. 433. 


CHAPTER XX 
RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH DEATH 


Kelatives of a dying person assembling in the room in which he is lying, p. 


44 Rites performed at the moment of death or immediately after, pp. 
435-442. — Lamentations and more violent demonstrations of grief, in- 
cluding self-defilement, scratching of the face and body, and cutting of 
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body to the cemetery, p. 496 sg.—The interment and acts connected with 
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CHAPTER XII 
VARIOUS MAGICAL INFLUENCES AND OMENS—DREAMS 


In the last chapter we noticed many instances of the belief 
that qualities, acts, and events have a mysterious power of 
producing more or less similar effects. In other cases of 
magic causation the effect is more indefinite or more unlike 
its cause, Yet even then we very frequently find the law of 
association of ideas by similarity operating in combining 
agreeable qualities or events with agreeable, and disagreeable 
qualities or events with disagreeable, consequences. And 
there is a parallel combination in the case of omens, which 
are often hardly distinguishable from magical influences. 

In theory there is of course this difference between an 
omen and a magic cause, that the former indicates a future 
event, whereas the latter produces it. In both cases there is 
a sequence of two phenomena, a and 2, but in the former 
case a is determined by å, and in the latter case by a. There 
can be no genuine omen without being followed by the 
prognosticated event, whereas the same event may take place 
without a previous omen. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that something which is apt to produce a magic 
effect is in some way or other prevented from! producing it, 
but there can be no magic effect without its cause. Yet as 
both in prognostication and in magical causation there 
is & succession of two phenomena, it may be impossible to 
decide in each case whether the post hoc is a propter hoc or 
not, It is of course considered to be the effect of a cause if 
the preceding phenomenon, 2, is an act performed for the 
purpose of producing it. It is probably looked upon more 
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or less in the same light if « is something which is generally 
believed to be possessed of magic energy. It may also be 
said that æ is not a pure omen if the occurrence of 4 may be 
prevented, as, for example, when the death foreboded by the 
hooting of an owl is warded off if the owl is driven away or 
killed! It will perhaps be argued that an omen may be 
conditional, that it may indicate the future occurrence of an 
event only in certain definite circumstances ; when a person 
starts on a journey there are many omens which forebode 
misfortune in case he goes on but not in case he turns back. 
Yet even in such cases there is probably some vague notion 
of a causal connection. We must not expect to find much 
clear thought on a subject which is of merely practical 
interest for the people concerned. The important thing 
is the sequence of events and not the natute of their 
connection. 

In Morocco this confusion of thought is reflected in the 
terms of the language: the word fal, or fäl, is used both 
for a magic influence and for an omen.? In Arabic writings 
the fa'| is represented as an omen consisting of spoken 
words, and it has come to mean a good omen, although it 
originally had a wider significance ; 3 the Prophet believed 
in good omens consisting in words, but told his followers 
not to put faith in bad omens.* The Moors speak both of 
good and of bad fal, fal Z-hásán and fal l-gdbép, and also 
use the verb féllel, "to give a fal”, for both kinds of it. 
A person who has a bad fäl given to him by somebody tries 
to throw it back on the latter by saying, Pdlée f rásg&, 
“May your fa/ be on your head”; or, Fdlék f k'dbdh, 
" May your fal be on your ankle"; or, FA/Ab f gúrzëk, 
" May your /d/ be on your stitch " (that is, the stitch 


* Infra, p. 335. 

2 In Hebrew there is a word which means both to divine and to 
practise magic (Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums [Berhn, 1897], 
p. 200 n. 2). 

3 Ibid, p. 205; Doutté, Magie et relegzon dans ÜCAfrique du Nord 
(Alger, 1909), p. 363; Hughes, 4 Dictionary of [slam (London, 1896), 
P. 114. 

4 Mishkdt, xxi. 2. r (English translation by Matthews, vol. ii. 
[Caleutta, 1810], p. 381). 
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in your slipper)! A more general way of warding off a 
bad /4/ is to curse it by saying ZJZéA yend'/m fdl. A 
bad /4/ is also called Zérz. Among the ancient Arabs 
the words fazr and gra assumed the meaning of omen in 
general from the great prevalence of divination from 
birds;? and the meaning of bad omen attached to fiva 
and Ziyé&ra in Islam ? is connected with, if not originally 
due to, the fact that the Prophet, according to the traditions, 
forbade omens taken from the flight of birds and the running 
of animals. This prohibition, however, is by no means 
observed, as will be shown in the chapter dealing with the 
belief in magical influences and omens, as well as other 
superstitions, connected with animals. M. Delphin says that 
in Algeria the 777a is a bad presage, which ''se révèle soit 
par un mot qui sonne mal, soit par un fait”. But in 
Morocco at least the word zéra is used in many cases which 
distinctly suggest the notion of magical influences ; it is often 
applied to acts which are tabooed because they are supposed 
to lead to a death in the family? 

In our discussion of baraka we have already seen that in 
many cases that which is deemed good for other reasons is 
also supposed to possess magic energy productive of good 
effects. Baraka, or blessed magic virtue, is ascribed to the 
words of the Koran and everything else connected with the 
rcligion of the Prophet on account of their spiritual goodness ; 
while the daraka of animals like the horse and the sheep, of 
animal products like milk and honey, and of fruit trees and 
corn and other good things, is due to their material useful- 
ness or agreeable taste. On the other hand, the notion of 
* uncleanness ", which is a magic force productive of evil, 
is an outcome of disagreeable feelings or aversions. Un- 
cleanness, as already noticed, is particularly injurious to 


1 For other phrases see Margais, Textes arabes de Tanger (Paris, 
1911), p. 415 5g. 

2 Wellhausen, of. ciz. p. 202 sg. 

5 Hughes, of. cit. p. 114; von Kremer, Studien zur vergleichenden 
Culturgeschichte, iii.-iv. (Wien, 1890), p. 69; Doutté, of. cit. p. 362. 

4 Mishkdt, xxi. 2. 2 (English translation, vol. ii. 382). 

5 Delphin, Recueil de textes pour l'étude de (arate parié (Paris & 
Alger, 1891), p. 146. 8 Infra, p. 37 sgg. 
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baraka or anything holy, but it is also in other cases a source 
of contamination. Contact with unclean infidels may be 
polluting. Once when I arrived at a governor’s place in the 
Great Atlas" mountains my host would not shake hands with 
me. In an Arab tribe in the interior a boy refused to accept 
a coin I offered him for some little service. When, on a 
journey in the neighbourhood of Marráksh, I halted on the 
banks of a river, a woman came there immediately after to 
fetch water but hesitated what to do, because, as my servants 
told me, she was afraid that I had drunk from the river. 
The Jews are a cursed people, and very dirty ; you may eat 
their food but must not sleep in their beds—L-thid kul 
1d dn hum la tn'‘as fd frátfhum. A man who has had sexual 
intercourse with a Jewess is so polluted by it that he has to 
bathe in seven different rivers in order to get rid of the 
defilement (Tangier). 

Sexual intercourse is in itself polluting and must be 
followed by an ablution. A person who is sexually unclean 
sleeps badly, being haunted by juin or abandoned by his 
guardian angels. If he comes into contact with daraka he 
will not only spoil it or otherwise injure the holy person or 
object, but may also himself be hurt! If he steps over 
another person the latter will have boils or other sickness in 
consequence (Andjra, Tems&man). He must keep out of 
sight of any one who has been bitten by a mad dog, so as 
not to cause the rabies to break out (Ul4d Bü'áziz) At 
Fez I was told that it is bad for a person to have sexual 
intercourse on the night before he starts on a journey; but 
at Tangier I heard just the reverse. In the latter town and 
elsewhere it is considered necessary that blood-letting should 
be followed by three days' continence.? 

Everywhere it is a stringent rule to refrain from sexual 
connection with a woman who has her monthly courses and 
with a woman who has just given birth to a child; in the 
former case the abstinence should last for eight or twelve or 
even fifteen days, and in the latter case for forty or sixty 
days, though this rule is by no means always observed. 
Menstruous blood (demm l-kaid) is due to Háwwa's eating 


1 Supra, i. 230 sgg. 2 See also supra, i. 410. 
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of the forbidden fruit in Paradise, which was transformed 
into such blood (Tangier), or to “ the blowing of the jxin"’ 
(Andjra), and the blood of a parturient woman (demm n-nifds) 
is equally polluting; witchcraft is practised with both. As 
to hymeneal blood (demm t-tdhliya [Tangier], sdag [Fez], 
ssdag [Ait Waráin], shaz [Ul&d Bà'àziz], ssóz£ [Ait Sádd&n]) 
opinions differ. It is sometimes said to contain daraka and 
be wholesome for the eyes; among the Uldd Bü'áziz, when 
the blood-stained garment of the bride is exhibited, the 
people come and look at it and rub their eyes with the stains.! 
But I have also heard it emphatically denied that there is 
baraka in such blood, and it is regarded as a seat of danger. 
In Andjra there are bridegrooms who take care that no 
offspring can result from the defloration of the bride, since 
many people believe that the child would be diseased if the 
semen came into contact with the hymeneal blood ; while 
others maintain that the child “will be all right if only the 
bride and bridegroom avoid cleaning themselves with the 
same towel. There is gs in the male organ of generation. 
If a barber does not carefully clean the razor after shaving 
a man's pubes, the next person whose head he shaves will 
have boils (Andjra), or the part of a man’s body he shaves 
next will get diseased (Tangier); he should clean it with 
water and ashes and then smear it with oil. If in starting 
on a journey in the morning you see the nakedness of a man 
who is urinating or bathing you should turn back :-—J/da 
lgit® le-mdélli ger wélid (Hidina). 

It seems that sexual intercourse and, generally, the dis- 
charge of sexual matter are looked upon as polluting largely 
on account of the mysterious propensities of such matter and 
the veil of mystery which surrounds the whole sexual nature 
of man. But the defiling effects ascribed to them are also 
in all probability connected with the notion that woman is 
an unclean being. Particularly during menstruation and at 
childbirth she is supposed to be charged with mysterious 
baneful energy, no doubt on account of the marvellous 
nature of these processes and especially the appearance of 
blood ; and it is presumably such frequent temporary defile- 


1 Supra, i. 199. 
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ment of a specifically feminine character that has led to the 
notion of the permanent uncleanness of the female sex! 
But women are also for other reasons looked upon with an 
unfavourable and suspicious eye. Islam pronounces their 
general depravity to be much greater than that of men.? 
According to Muhammadan tradition the Prophet said ;— 
“I have not left any calamity more hurtful to man than 
woman. . . . O assembly of women, give alms, although it 
be of your gold and silver ornaments; for verily you are 
mostly of hell on the day of resurrection ”.3 The Moors are 
acquainted with the Muhammadan saying * that women are 
defective in understanding and religion—JAV-»sa nàg?sáz'à (or 
gillat') 'áglin wa din (Fez, Tangier) ; and God has excluded 
them from his mercy—JV-zsz nsáhum lah min rahémta 
(Uld Bü'áziz) They are friends of the devil. They are 
possessed by jzün, who help them to practise witchcraft,® 
nay many women are really jnn in disguise, Their looks 
are dangerous,’ their curses are more fearful than those of 
men,® their bodies exhale evil influences. In the Hidina and 
among the Ait Sáddén, if a strange woman spends a night 
as guest in another person's house, she is not allowed to 
undo her girdle unless a fowl is killed or a cut is made in 
the ear of a sheep; the blood of the fowl or sheep is then 
supposed to destroy the ógs emanating from her when she 
loosens her belt. Similarly, among the Ait Waráin a married 
woman, widow, or divorced wife must not open her girdle 
when she spends the first night in a relative's house or tent, 
unless an animal or fowl is killed, or a cut is made in the ear 
of an animal, and the threshold is sprinkled with the blood ; 


1 Cf. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
i. (London, 1912), p. 663 sg.; Jdem, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco 
(London. 1914), pp. 337, 338, 341 sg.; Idem, The History of Human 
Marriage, i. (London, 1921), p. 416 sg. 

* Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages (London, 1883), p. 219 ; 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, i. (Cambridge, 1888), p. 238 sg. 

3 Lane-Poole, The Speeches and Table-Talk of the Prophet Moham- 
mad (London, 1882), pp. 161, 163. 

4 Goldziher, 3fchammedanische Studien, ii. (Halle a. S., 1890), p. 296. 

5 Supra, i. 276, 571. 9 Supra, i. 266 sg. 

7 Supra, i. 420. 8 Supra, i. 490 sg. 
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and the same rule has to be observed whenever such a woman 
is guest for a night in the home of a stranger. Among the 
Ait Ndér, again, she is in no circumstances allowed to loosen 
her girdle in another person's tent, and if she stays there 
overnight for the first time the host kills a fowl or makes a 
cut in the ear of a goat, and in the latter case he also 
secretly smears a little of the blood on her clothes. 

Old women are particularly dangerous. An old woman 
is worse than the devil—L-‘dgdea d&Pár měn §-Sitan ; nay 
the devil himself is much afraid of her—she bottles him up 
(Tangier). There is a saying that when a boy is born a 
hundred evil jnn are born with him, and that when a girl 
is born there are born with her a hundred angels ; but every 
year a Jenn passes from the man to the woman and an angel 
from the woman to the man, so that when the man is a 
hundred years old he is surrounded by a hundred angels and 
when the woman is a hundred years old she is surrounded 
by a hundred devils (Andjra). He who has an old woman 
for wife has all sorts of trouble—L; 'ádd2 Xárfa ‘áddů nagima 
(Ulad Bü'áziz). If a man meets an old woman on his way 
he should say, '' In the name of God the merciful the com- 
passionate " ; and if he meets her in the morning when he 
sets out on a journey he should not proceed on that day but 
turn back (Ait Waryager). It is also unlucky to meet a 
widow or a barren woman in the morning (Iglíwa), and so 
it is to meet a widow in the evening as well (Ait Waryager). 

A bride is also a somewhat dangerous person. Her 
glance or the sight of her may cause misfortune The 
ceremonies which precede, or are connected with, her arrival 
at the bridegroom’s place are largely intended to prevent her 
carrying evil with her to her new home. It is presumably 
for this purpose that she, on her way thither, is taken to a 
river which she has to cross on her mule three times to and 
fro,? and that, if the procession passes a shrine, she has to 
ride round it three times and fdt#a is made.? For a similar 
purpose she is taken three or seven times round the bride- 


1 Supra, i. 420; Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, pp. 
148, 163, 169, 172, 18r, 189, 219. 
2 Ibid. pp. 185, 190. 3 Ibid. pp. 185, 186, 190. 
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groom’s house or tent + or the mosque of his village ? or the 
village itself ; è purifying substances, like milk,* water,5 and 
henna,’ are offered her or sprinkled on her; and the wheat, 
flour, séksd, or £f£fa which is given her and which she casts 
over her head is represented as a mcans by which she rids 
herself of evil influences." The animal which she has ridden 
is purified in some way or other,’ and the saddle used by her 
is smeared with henna or blood.? Before she is carried into 
the bridegroom's tent guns are fired off close to her in order to 
prevent her evil influences from affecting the és/dm, that is, the 
bridegroom’s bachelor friends. Other guests at a wedding 
seem also to be exposed to some danger, since various rites 
performed by them, and especially by those who come into 
close contact with the bride or bridegroom, suggest a prophy- 
lactic or purificatory origin. It is bad f/Z/ to meet a bridal 
procession on the road (Shawta, Andjra, Ait WüryRger). In 
Andjra it is believed that if two bridal processions meet, one 
of the brides will die, being affecied by the other one's 4gs; 
and among the Ait Wáryüger it is the custom for the women 
of both parties to throw stones at each other to drive away 
the evil. At Tangier I was told that it is bad fal if two 
‘amm@riyat (more often called a‘mdmer), or bridal boxes, 
meet, or if anybody meets one in the morning, because the 
‘amm@riya means a bier? But this explanation cannot apply 
to the tribes mentioned above, among whom a woman's bier 
is not made to resemble an ‘aemmgriya or, as in the Sh&wia 
and among the Ait Wárylger, ‘ammdriygt are not used at 
weddings. Moreover, at Tangier there is a belief that if 
women who have been brides on the same date meet in the 
street, one of them will be divorced or die before long.18 

1 Westermarck, Afarriage Ceremonies in Morocco, pp. 196-198, 200, 
206, 209, 215. 

2 Ibid. pp. 199, 200, 203, 208, 215. 

3 Jbid. pp. 203, 215. 4 Ibid. pp. 194, 203, 207, 210, 212 sgg. 

5 Ibid. pp. 203, 209, 212, 215 sg. 

8 Thid, pp. 214, 217. * Ibid. pp. 197, 207, 208, 217. 

8 hid. pp. 194-196, 201, 205, 207, 211, 214, 218 sg. 

9 Ibid. pp. 210, 219. 10 Zid. pp. 210, 218. 


Ul See ibid. p. 327 sg., and the references in the footnotes. 
1? See infra, p. 453. 


1% Cf. Emily, the Shareefa of Wazan, My Life Story (London, 1911), 
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The idca that a bride is apt to carry evil with her to her 
new home is easy to understand considering that she is both 
a newcomer and a woman; and the ġgs attached to a 
wedding may be explained by the belief that bride and 
bridegroom arc much haunted by 7», which are, pre- 
sumably, vague personifications of the supernatural dangers 
threatening the young couple on account of the new state of 
life into which they are about to enter, and of the particular 
character of the act by which marriage is consummated.! 
After a wedding careful notice is taken of anything of im- 
portance which happens in the house or tent or village. 
Among the Ait Yüsi, if shortly after the bride’s arrival at 
her new home a death or some other unhappy event takes 
place there or in the village, it is attributed to her unlucky 
tatinza, or fringe, whereas good events indicate that she has 
a lucky fringe. There is a similar belief among the Shlóh 
of Glawi and Aglu: if the woman whom a man has married 
has a good Zazzzz he will prosper, but a bad ease will 
bring him misfortune. In Aglu, where all the young men 
of a village who marry in the same year generally have their 
weddings on the same day in the autumn, it is believed that 
if shortly after this occasion a swarm of locusts makes its 
appcarance instead of the expected rain, the plague has been 
caused by the weddings, and the newly married people are 
therefore taken outside the village and told to make sacrifices 
at a saint's tomb so that the locusts shall fly away. 

But although a bride is looked upon with some suspicion 
and a wedding is not without its dangers, benign magic 
virtue is on the other hand ascribed both to bride and bride- 
groom, and the wedding is a blessed occasion from which 
those who take part in it and even the community at large 
expect various benefits. For marriage is a good thing, 
approved of by religion and contributing to the happiness 
and comfort of life. If a person in travelling comes to a 
village where a wedding is going on, he should stop there 
overnight (Andjra) or at any rate join in the feast (Ul&d 


p. 308 :—'* Three brides of the same date must not meet for forty days ; 
if they do the consequences are that one or other will be divorced in the 
same period ”, 1 Supra, i. 388. à Supra, i. 198 sg. 
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Bü'áziz, Ait Wáryüger), and it is bad /4/ if he does not do 
so; and the same applies to other feasts besides weddings. 
These beliefs may spring from a feeling that a person should 
not miss the opportunity to be present on a blessed or joyful 
occasion—it is in particular good /Z/ if the host invites the 
traveller to stay over the whole occasion. But there may also 
be another reason for it, which suggested itself when I dis- 
cussed the matter with a native informant: a gathering of 
happy people may have a tendency to throw off the ógs, 
which is then floating about and liable to affect the passer-by. 
Some consider it bad /Z/ to meet a party of people who are 
making merry (Andjra, Shawia). So also the contrary belief 
that it is good /Z/ to meet a funeral (Shawia, Tangier, Andjra, 
Ait Würy&ger, Temsámiün) might be explained by the 
tendency of the latter to attract the gs; the person who 
meets it will live long (Tangier). In Andjra I was told that 
it is good /Z/ for a traveller to find on the road the dead 
body of a person because his dgs is attracted by it. On the 
other hand, a native of Aglu said that if a person in starting 
on a journey meets people carrying the body of a man who 
has been killed he should turn back, although if hc meets a 
funeral he may go on. 

Manslayers are unclean. Poison oozes‘for ever out from 
underneath their nails (Andjra, Hidina, Ait Wardin) ; hence 
anybody who drinks water in which a manslayer has washed 
his hands will fall dangerously ill (Andjra), and those who 
may have to eat with him from the same dish will take care 
to avoid any portion of the food which he has touched with 
his fingers (Ait Wardin). Indeed, people refuse to eat 
together with a homicide (Hiáina)—members of the Darq4wi 
brotherhood are particularly careful in this respect (Ulád 
Bü'áziz); food partaken of in his company is indigestible 
(Andjra) The meat of an animal which he has killed is bad 
to eat (Andjra, Ulád Bü'üziz, Ait Waráin, Ait Saddén), 
When the heart of such an animal is cut, its inside is found 
to be black with blood (Ait Waráin) In many tribes a 
homicide must not perform the sacrifice at the Great Feast 
with his own hands. In the Hidina he is not allowed to 

1 Infra, p. 118. 
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butcher an animal, nor to skin one, nor to cut up its meat, 
and at a market he must keep at a little distance from the 
meat offered for sale by the butchers; when the governor 
wants to squeeze money out of the butchers he sends to them 
a homicide, who can punish any obstinacy on their part 
simply by touching the meat to make it unsaleable. <A 
homicide is not allowed to go into a vegetable garden or an 
orchard, nor to tread on a threshing floor or enter a granary, 
nor to go among the sheep, nor to visit a mosque (Hiáina). 
It is a widespread belief that if a homicide comes to a place 
where people are digging a well, no water will appear, or 
the water which has already appeared will run away (2522., 
Andjra, Aglu). In Andjra I was told that even a person 
who has killed somebody in war is meskún or mejniin; but 
elsewhere the taboos just mentioned were expressly said to 
refer to private manslayers alone. 

On the other hand, homicides also act as doctors. In 
Andjra, if a person suffers from pain in some particular part 
of the body, a homicide thrusts his dagger three times 
towards the affected part without touching it ; and if a person 
is generally ill and confined to bed he pretends to stab the 
patient all over his body, at the same time reciting something 
from the Koran. Feigned stabbing by a homicide is a very 
widespread cure for stinging pain, in Arabic called ndésa, 
nógza, bdb, or bíbds, among the Igliwa vast or nnogzst, 
among the Ait Waráin ¢duwurt, among the Ait Waryfger 
dauwort. In the last-mentioned tribe ashes are put on the 
part of the body where the pain is felt, and the homicide 
then pretends to stab it with his dagger seven times, every 
alternate time touching the flesh. In the Hidina he thrusts 
his dagger three times towards the chest without touching it, 
and he does so in the morning before breakfast ; or he rolls 
up a small piece of calico, sets light to it, and then touches 
the affected part of the body with it. In Sūs a person who 
has a sty (z/g) is cured by a homicide pretending to stab it 
seven times. The curative power attributed to a homicide 
is obviously due to an association between the idea of 
killing a man and that of killing an illness,? 


1 Sce also supra, i. 326; infra, p. 404 n.1. Cf. infra, p. 558 sg. 
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The uncleanness of a manslayer is not merely due to the 
blood pollution but also to his sin. Among the Rifians of 
the Ait Wáryáger an ordinary manslayer is not considered 
unclean, nor is he blamed for his deed. They admit that 
murder was forbidden by the Prophet and that a murderer 
will go to hell; but if he says his prayers and gives alms and 
invites scribes to recite the Koran he is likely to get rid of 
his sin, and besides, a Rifian is not much afraid of hell. 
Whatever religion may say on the matter, a man who has 
not taken anybody's life before he is married is not con- 
sidered a man. When a young fellow has for the first time 
killed a person he goes to the next market at the head of 
his family, dressed in his best clothes and wearing a new 
bag (dájóirZ); and he wears it not on his left side, as usual, 
but on his right, to announce to all the pcople what he has 
done and to show that now he is a man. This is done 
whether the homicide took place in revenge or not. But 
though ordinary homicide is admired, it is considered very 
bad to kill a scribe without sufficient reason because of 
his knowledge of the Koran, and it is also considered bad, 
though not in the same degree, to kill an unoffending shereef 
on account of his holy parentage; and if a man who has 
committed either of these crimes slaughters an animal, its 
meat will be difficult to digest. This indicates that the 
taboos imposed on manslayers have something to do with 
the moral side of the matter. And the same is obvious from 
the general view that it is neither sinful nor polluting to kill 
in war. 

In other cases also wrongdoing contains magic energy 
productive of evil! On the spot at the market-place where 
the judge and the notaries (‘dd/Z) are sitting no grass will 
grow because it has been contaminated with the gs of 
wrongdoers (Hidina). At Fez, if a person is going to do 
something of importance, for example to buy a horse or to 
make arrangements for his son's wedding, he avoids passing 
the place where the judge and the notaries are sitting ; if 
he passed it he would not succeed in his business, since there 
is much sin in such a place? If the first person you meet in 

* See also sugra, i. 238. 2 CF. supra, i, 238. 
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the morning when you set out on a journey is one who does 
not observe his daily prayers, the best thing you can do is 
to turn back (Ait Wary4ger). Stealing, lying, and fornica- 
tion are said to be “ bad faZ" (Andjra). If a boy or girl 
pilfers food he or she will have white spots on the face on 
the eighth day (2027.). According to an old Andjra woman, 
it was a belief in times of yore that a person by telling lies 
shortens his life, lessens his size, and decreases his money, 
whereas he who always speaks the truth thereby increases 
his age, strength, family, understanding, and property. 
People who tell stories in the daytime will have children who 
are born baldheaded (262d.). 

'There are still to be mentioned ccrtain classes of persons 
who, on account of some unpleasant peculiarity, are held to 
be magic causes or omens of ill-luck. We have seen above 
that some persons for this reason are supposed to possess 
the evil eye.! The Ul&ád Bü'áziz say that it is better to meet 
a person who is reputed to have an evil eye than to meet a 
glutton (#kk@l) :—Liéhima yitléga m'a wáAéd s-sga' tla 
mia whhéd ükkäi. It is unlucky to meet a blind or a one- 
eyed person in the morning when you start on a journey 
(Hidina) ;2 the one-eyed is like Sitan, the devil, who also 
has one eye only (Fez). If you meet such a person in the 
morning you should go back to your house and have a nap, 
as otherwise you will not succeed in what you are about 
(Aglu). In Dukkála it is said that if a one-eyed person, 
a perfectly baldheaded person, and an albino meet in a boat 
it will not move :—Za-'ewár i-fdéggst u l-qra' ¢-tdlsi w §-Shab 
l‘ddsi tidt'a lä tldgau f s-sfina trdssi. The Ait Waryager 
say that the same will happen if a man who is blind, one who 
is bald, and one who has a sore under-lip meet on board a 
vessel. In the Hidina it is considered unlucky both for the 
person himself and for others to have a magla, or feather, in 
the hair over the forehead ; to have a feather on one side 
of the crown, on the other hand, is lucky in the case of a 


+ Supra, i. 419 sg. 

2 Cf. Burckhardt, Arabic Proverbs (London, 1830), p. 5 :—" The 
Arabs regard a one-eyed man as of bad omen, and nobody wishes to 
meet him ”. 
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man though unlucky in the case of a woman, but to have a 
feather on both sides of the crown is just the reverse. It is 
good fäl for a man to have much hair on his chest (Hiáina, 
Andjra, Ait Wiüry&ger) evidently because it suggesis 
strength; such hair is called i-fa'» de s-sbó'G, or “lion's 
hair”. It is also good fZ/ for a person to be born with six 
fingers on one or both hands (Fez, Tangier, Dukkála) ; they 
suggest exuberance. And for a similar reason any abnormal 
outgrowth on the body with which a person is born is supposed 
to be a portent of good luck (Fez, Tangier). 

A left-handed person is a bearer of ill-luck. When a 
scribe from Dukkála mentioned to me the Arabic word for 
such a person (‘ásri ; at Tangier ‘ds72), he spat and said that 
the 'észz is a gga‘. To meet him in the morning is unlucky ; 
nobody but another 'Zsz employs him as a ploughman ; and 
if an animal is tied with a rope made by such a person the 
rope will break and the animal get loose. My Berber 
secretary from the Ait Sáddén refused to eat a fowl which 
had been killed by one of my servants who was left-handed. 
The disfavour with which a left-handed person is regarded 
is due to the notion that the left side is bad and the right side 
good, which is found among so many other peoples and also 
prevailed among the ancient Arabs.! It is bad f4/ to use 
the left hand for good acts, which in accordance with custom 
are performed with the right, such as eating, giving alms, 
affering and receiving food or drink or other things, greeting 
a person, telling the beads of one’s rosary; whereas the 
right hand should not be used for dirty acts, such as cleaning 
one’s anus or genitals or blowing one’s nose, and when you 
spit you should do it to the left. Whatever the left hand 
writes is bad fa7, and even a left-handed man tries to use 
his right hand in writing words from the Koran. We shall 
subsequently notice a similar distinction between right and 
left in the meaning attached to some of those spasmodic 
jerks or bodily sensations which are regarded as portents of 
good or evil, Yet in certain magical practices, even though 

1 Wellhausen, of. cif. p. 202. 


3 Cf. al-Bubiui, Seb, viii. 35 (French translation by Houdas and 
Margais, vol, i. [Paris, 1903], p. 153). 
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performed for no evil object, the left hand is used,! obviously 
because there is magic energy in the unusual. 

Black people are regarded as unlucky. Among the 
Ulad Bü'àüziz there are persons who would only buy slaves 
of a somewhat lighter shade. A scribe from the same 
tribe, resident in Mazagan, told me that he always ate some 
bread and salt in the early morning before he left his 
house, since otherwise some misfortune was sure to befall 
him if he happened to mect a black man or a person who 
had an evil eye; but he said that another method of averting 
the danger was to ask the black man to smile so that he showed 
his teeth, the whiteness of which would neutralise the evil 
caused by his blackness. In the Hidina, if a party of 
hunters or other people in starting in the morning meet a 
black person, they say to him, Bdéyad, bdiyad, ‘‘ Whiten, 
whiten °; if he then opens his mouth and shows his teeth 
it is all right, but if he keeps his mouth closed it is a bad 
omen. That black people are evil-omened may in some 
degree be connected with the contempt in which they are 
held ;2 but the colour black is by itself a bad omen and a 
source of evil? no doubt on account of the gloomy impression 
it makes on the human mind, which is averse to darkness. 

Many families or persons avoid buying animals which 
are perfectly black, as they believe that such animals would 
bring misfortune. Among the Ulád Bu‘aziz there are 
persons who sell any black foal or calf brought forth by their 
own mares or cows, or who give it to somebody to keep for 
them until it is grown-up and then sell it. They also 
maintain that a black dog may cause death in its owner's 
family; I was told of a case in which two brothers died 


1 Supra, i. 88, 112, 341, 357, 555, 559. Cf. infra, p. 382. 

2 A negro is only worth salt :—L-‘abd gimdt* l-mélha. Generosity 
is rare in him :—Z-'aód ida jad měn qdilát* dsb. A free man is made 
to obey with a wink, a negro only with a box :—Z-horr bé l-gamza u 
L-'abd b& d-débza (Dukkàla). The conceit of the latter is so great that 
if he is not beaten every Sunday he says that there is nobody like him :— 
L-'abd ida ma yakil ši i‘dsa ne l-hdd ne l-héd hdighl ma bhig had. 
But a negro is stronger than a white man; he has an extra rib and also 
an extra cup of blood :—L-‘abd záy2d ddl'a u käs de d-demm. 

3 See also ‘Index’, s.v. Black. 4 Cf. infra, pp. 287, 289 sg. 
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because their father had a little black dog with red legs. 
Many people in different parts of the country dislike having 
black dogs, as being bad for the house, and black pups are 
frequently thrown away.1 As has been said before, a black 
dog the ears of which have not been cut is supposed to be 
a jenn,? and thc same is the case with a black cat (Hidina). 
A black hen is used in witchcraft for the purpose of causing 
quarrels between friends? In Andjra it is considered 
unlucky to give a black bullock, sheep, or goat as Agíya, 
or ‘‘ present", for a wife, as it would make the married life 
“black ". The ominousness attributed to the sight of a 
raven 4 and to the fluttering of a black moth about a light 5 is 
obviously due to their colour. If the heart of a slaughtered 
animalis found to be black it is bad /Z/for him who slaughtered 
it (Tangier), or it means that his heart is black (z222., Ait 
Sáddén, At Ubáhti).* 

In various parts of the country there are families whose 
members never wear anything black lest some misfortune 
should happen to them or their relatives (Dukkála, Salli, 
Tangier, Andjra, Ait Sáddén, &c.). A scribe from Dukkála 
told me that an uncle of his fell into the sea and was drowned 
because there were black stripes on the white cloak (7z//aófya) 
which he had on. In the same province the cloth of which 
a person’s first tent is made is never blackened, because it 
would be bad /Z/ for him if it were. At Fez it is bad fa/ 
to offer a person anything black, especially in the morning. 
Among the Ait Tems&ámàn it is considered bad for a person 
to meet in the early morning not only a black man or woman 
(ismag, tismaht) but a donkey with a black mouth, and he 
tries to ward off the evil by the usual phrase, “ In the name 
of God the merciful the compassionate ". In the Hidina it 
is bad /4/ to meet the first thing in the morning a black 
animal and a man dressed in a black cloak, as well as a black 
person ; if anybody on setting out on a journey in the morning 


1 The Prophet is reported to have said :—' Kill black dogs having 
two white spots upon their eyes; for verily this kind of dog is the devil ” 
(lished, xviii. 2. 1 [English translation, vol. ii. 308]). 

2 Supra, i. 268. 3 Supra, i. 360. t Infra, p. 333. 

5 Infra, p. 359. € Cf. infra, p. 129. 
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meets a black dog or somebody carrying tar he ought not 
to proceed, nor must tar be taken into another person's 
house lest it should cause misfortune. In Andjra, if any- 
body who is carrying something black meets another person, 
he must put down what he is carrying while the other one 
is passing ; otherwise the latter will not pass at all but turn 
back, lest he should have some misfortune on that day. A 
Similar custom prevails among the Shlóh of Aglu and Glawi 
and among the Rifians of the Ait Wáryüger; the person 
who is carrying the black object says when he puts it down, 
Hasak, or if he addresses more than one person, Hasakum, 
“ With your permission ’’, to which the answer is, ‘Azk dlldh 
(in Rifan ‘azeék dildh), or if the person to whom it is said 
is a woman, ‘Azkém diláh, corresponding to our “ pray ". 
Among the Ait Sáddén, if a woman is dyeing a tent-cloth 
(afli?) with sulphate of iron (7/47) to make it black and sees 
somebody coming, she warns him not to pass. 

Sooty kitchen utensils are regarded as dangerous. Among 
the Ulád Bi‘aziz an earthenware pan (74jiz) must not be 
carried about in the village with the sooty side visible. 
Among the Ait Sáddén, if a person who scts out on a journey 
or goes out hunting, or goes to visit a shrine or to attend a 
market, meets a woman carrying an earthenware pan (afan 
ot, if small, ZZf/az) or a pipkin (/ma‘un) with the black side 
turned towards him, he returns home. At Tangier a person 
must not pass between or in front of other persons with a 
sooty pipkin (gédra), an carthenware saucepan (fdjin), or a 
pan used for frying or the baking of bread (mágia) in his 
hand ; and if anybody lends to another his mdgla made of 
copper he strews into it some flour, which is good fa/ calcu- 
lated to neutralise its blackness. Among the Ait Tems4man, 
also, nobody is allowed to pass between other persons carrying 
a sooty pipkin (faqnušf), earthenware saucepan (Z/ajyzm), or 
pan used for baking (awagddém). In Andjra, if a person 
leaves a place and the people there do not want hj «x 
return, they break an earthenware pan used for theffaking 
of bread (mdégla) and throw the pieces after him saving, 
Akna szyíbua l-khéla u dhna ma twalina drê f We 
threw the blackness, and no trouble will come neðfybs 4 

VOL, I 
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meaning that the other person went away with his trouble 
for ever. 

There are other cases in which people make use of the 
colour black for their own benefit. It is used as a charm 
against the evil eye,! and as a means of influencing the 
weather in accordance with the principle of homeopathic 
magic? To have intercourse with a black woman is a cure 
for back-ache (Garbiya, Ait Wary4gcr, &c.) and gonorrhea 
(Tangier, &c.). The gall of a black cow is a medicine for 
leucoma, which is characterised by whiteness of the eye.* 
The milk of a perfectly black she-goat is drunk as a remedy 
for whooping-cough. Cats which are perfectly black are 
used for many purposes. In sacrifices to jum the victims 
are by preference black. The best of all sacrifices at the 
Great Feast is that of a ram with black rings round its 
eyes? The noblest and holiest of all horses is the black 
horse. There are certain families for whom black is 
considered a lucky colour.? 

While black is the colour of darkness and gloom, white 
is the colour of light and brightness, and is therefore regarded 
as good fäl.® The benign magic virtue attributed to milk 
is due not only to its usefulness and taste, but also to its 
colour, which is often emphasised by the natives themselves. 
It is partly on account of its whiteness that milk plays such 
a prominent part in the marriage rites.! At Fez at the 
betrothal feast of a young man some milk is ceremonially 


1 Supra, i. 436 sgg. 2 Infra, pp. 258, 264, 265, 271. 
3 See Quedenfeldt, * Krankheiten, Volksmedizin und abergláubische 
Kuren in Marokko °’, in Das Ausland, lxiv. (Stuttgart, 1891), p. 79. 


4 Infra, p. 294. 5 Infra, p. 303. Cf. infra, pp. 302, 340. 
8 Supra, i. 599 ; infra, p. 308 sg. ? Infra, p. 116. 
8 Supra, i. 98. ® See sugra, i. 320. 


99 As an illustration of these feelings with regard to black and white 
may be quoted the following statement made by Sir Drummond Hay :— 
** The fact of the Sultan having mounted a milk-white horse is meant to 
be emblematic of peace and goodwill. When His Majesty is displeased 
he rides a black horse, and according to the royal humour he is said to 
vary the shade of the steed he mounts" (Mrs. Brooks, A Memoir 
af Sir John Drummond Hay [London, 1896], p. 216 sg.). 

T See Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, ' General 
Index ’, s.v. Milk. 
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given to him and his friends to drink in order to make his life 
“ white ” ; 1 at the corresponding feast in his fiancée's home 
milk is, with a similar purpose in view, offered to her and the 
women guests ;* and the same ceremony is repeated at a 
later feast preparatory to the wedding which is celebrated in 
the bride's house,? as also on her arrival at her new home.‘ 
At country weddings, when the bridal procession passes a 
village on its way to the bridegroom's place, the bride is 
sprinkled with milk or milk is offered to her, and this is 
sometimes said to make her a good wife5 or to give her 
good luck,* and sometimes to make her future ‘‘ white "." 
If a person meets another who is carrying milk and drinks 
of the milk which in such circumstances should be offered 
him, or dips his finger into it, the day will be ‘‘ white ” or 
lucky for him (Fez, Andjra, Ait Ndér);8 and at Fez I was 
told that the offering and acceptance of any other white 
thing, especially in the morning, will produce a similar 
result. In various tribes milk, flour, wool, and eggs are, on 
account of their whiteness, used in rites intended to have 
good effects on newly bought animals? Owing to the same 
quality eggs figure prominently in marriage ceremonies. In 
Andjra, on the occasion when the corn to be used for the 
wedding is cleaned in the young man's house, an egg in a 
bowl is put on the top of one of the heaps of corn lying 
ready in the yard, ''in order that the wedding shall be 
without rain? and the life of the bridegroom shall be white ” ; 
and the egg is afterwards buried under the threshold of the 
house that it shall be stepped over by the young couple, 
whose lives are thereby supposed to become happy.“ Among 


1 Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, p. 25. 

2 Thid. p. 27 sg. 3 Ibid. p. 139. 4 Ibid. p. 194. 

5 Ibid. p. 170. 6 75i. pp. 180, 185. 7 Ibid. p. 172. 

8 Cf, Tremearne, The Ban of the Bori (London, [1914]), p. 220 
(North African Hausa); Eijūb Abéla, ‘ Beiträge zur Kenntniss aber- 
gläubischer Gebräuche in Syrien ', in Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palds- 
zina- Vereins, vii. (Leipzig, 1884), p. 107 (Metawile). 

9? Infra, p. 285. 

19 For instances in which eggs arc used to make the weather 
bright, see zzfra, pp. 278, 281. 

1 Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, p. 89 sg. 
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the Ait Wary&ger, when the bridegroom is painted with 
henna, a raw egg is put in the bowl containing the henna, so 
as to make his life “ white ".! Among the Tsül, who have 
the same custom, the egg is afterwards removed from the 
bowl and eaten by the bride and bridegroom on the second 
night they pass together, in order that their future shall be 
bright? At Tangier, when the bride is belted on the evening 
of the seventh day after her arrival by two little boys, a raw 
egg is given to each of them to make her life “ white ’’. 

The whiteness of silver is also constantly referred to by 
the natives when they speak of this metal as a charm for 
good luck. Among the Ulad Bi‘aziz the young man sends 
to the family of his fiancéc a silver coin, which is afterwards 
put underneath the handmill when wheat is ground and then 
taken by the girl or her mother, in order to make things 
“ white " and lucky ; * and among the same tribe, when the 
bride has been lifted out of her tent to be taken to the bridc- 
groom's place, a brother or friend of the latter gives her a 
silver coin to make her “ white ” like silver, that is, a good 
wife Among the Ait Yüsi, when the new slippers which 
have been sent by the bridegroom are put on the feet of the 
bride immediately after she has been painted with henna, a 
silver coin is, professedly for the same purpose, placed in the 
right slipper. It is generally considered necessary that the 
cloak worn by the bridegroom should be white, partly, I 
believe, for the sake of purity, but also, as is expressly said, 
in order that his days shall be “ white "." We have pre- 
viously seen that when an incantation has been read over a 
sick person, or a charm has been written as a cure for his 
illness, he must necessarily give some money to the doctor or 
scribe, or if money is lacking something white instead.8 
White is also a lucky colour when found in animals. An 
excellent horse is one which has five white parts, namely, its 
forehead and its four legs ; ° and white fowls are considered 
to bring good luck.19 

1 Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, p. 11 5. Cf. 
ibid. p. 113. 2 Ibid, p. 101. 3 Thid. p. 293. 4 Ibid. p. 33. 

5 Ihid. p. 174. 8 Thid. p. 150. * Ibid. p. 106. 

8 Supra, i. 156,218. Cf. supra, i. 166; infra, P. 411. i 

9 Supra, i. 98. 1 Infra, pp. 65, 203, 310, 379. 
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Another colour which is good /4/ is green, the symbol of 
vegetation,! To offer a person something green, especially 
in the morning, is to give him good luck (Fez). Grass is 
thrown in the direction of the new moon to make the month 
" green" or blessed.? Among the Ait Waráin a green 
candle is lighted close to a new-born child in order to make 
the child good. Among the Tsül, when the wedding has 
come to an end and the young wife has been girdled, she 
goes and gathers some fresh palmetto leaves, so that her 
days shall be ‘nice and green" and the year blessed. 
Among the Ait Nd&r, when the new pieces of tent-cloth are 
inserted in the place of the old ones, one or two fresh palmetto 
leaves are sewn in between them, Green is, and especially 
used to be, the colour most favoured by the shereefs.4 Yellow, 
the colour of the shining sun and of the most precious of 
metals, is also possessed of magic virtue. The game called 
sig, which is played with the quarter parts of split bamboo 
cane, is believed to cause sunshine; and, as said above, 
if little boys ride on bamboo canes '' the good is coming " 
or the year will be good. A person wearing yellow slippers 
which are always clean and bright is thereby protected from 
the evil eye, people will respect him, he will never suffer want, 
and his face will not turn yellow (Tangier). It is to its colour 
that saffron owes its prophylactic virtue.” Blue and red 
are also charms against the evil eye,’ and some curative 
power is ascribed to the latter. At Fez, if a child is troubled 
with hiccup (/awdéga) a piece of red paper or calico or silk 
is fixed with spittle on its forehead above the nose. In 
Jbel Hbib I saw a man wearing a red thread through the 
upper part of his right ear as a remedy for a diseased eye. 
1 See also supra, i. 117, 128, 243; infra, p. 169. 


3 Supra, i. 124. 3 Infra, p. 384. 
4 Cf. Niebuhr, Travels through Arabia, ii. (Edinburgh, 1792), p. 206. 
5 Infra, p. 278. 8 Supra, i. 601, 


" Supra, i. 443. Over large parts of Asia, ancient and modern, 
yellow is the supreme and most sacred colour; in ancient Egypt it was 
held in high honour; in Greece and Rome it was a favoured colour, 
mentioned with a tone of delight (Havelock Ellis, * The Psychology of 
Yellow’, in Zhe Popular Science Monthly, Ixviii. [New York, 1906], 
p. 458 sg. ; Ewald, Die Farbenbewegung [Berlin, 1876], p. 65 sgg.). 

8 Supra, i. 431, 439, 440, 443. See infra, p. 421. 
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Among the Ait Warydger a person suffering from jaundice 
who cannot persuade himself to drink his urine as medicine 
ties a red silk thread through his right earlap. Red is used 
in witchcraft, and in wedding rites. I have elsewhere 
suggested that the use of red which is found in the 
marriage ceremonics of so many countries, is meant to be 
not only a sign of virginity, but also a means of ensuring 
defloration.? 

Qualities of taste are supposed to produce magic effects, 
good or bad according as the taste is agreeable or not. 
If schoolboys eat sour things they will become stupid, 
whereas sweet things make them docile (Andjra, Tangier). 
Red raisins, in particular, exercise a wonderful influence on 
their intelligence. An old schoolmaster at Tangier assured 
me that if a boy eats twenty-onc raisins every morning on an 
empty stomach for forty successive mornings, he will learn 
in six months as much as he would otherwise learn in a 
whole year; and he added that scribes also profit greatly by 
a similar diet. The benign virtue of sweet things is utilised 
in childbirth 4 and marriage rites. The raisins, dried figs, 
ar dates which are offered the bride or thrown over her are 
in some tribes said to bring good luck on account of their 
sweetness or to make everything sweet, or to make the 
bride sweet to the bridegroom's family. To achieve the 
last-mentioned object a date or raisin is, among the Ait Yusi, 
put into the right slipper of the bride? At Fez, a few days 
after the proposal on behalf of the young man has been 
accepted, some women of his family or kin, including his 
mother, go to visit the girl’s mother, and she offers them, 
besides other food, honey in order that her daughter shall 
he “ sweet ” to the family of her future husband and there 
shall be no quarrel between them.® That baraka ascribed 
to honey” is of course due to its sweetness. The baraka of 

Y Supra, i. 572. 

3 Westermarck, Marriage Ceremontes in Morocco, pp. 148, 284. 

? Jdem, The ITistory of Human Marriage, ii. 447, 466 sg. 

5 Infra, pp 376, 38r. 

5 Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies an Morocco, p. 204. 

* Téid. p. 206 sg. 7 Ibid. p. 209. 8 Jàl.p 150 

? lMid.p.23. See also infra, p. 193 sq. 19 Supra, i. 104. 
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salt! is likewise connected with ihe taste of this, the most 
indispensable of all seasonings. The bitter taste again, being 
disagreeable, is productive of evil. If a woman wants a man 
to divorce his wife—for example, if she wishes to get rid of a 
rival—she puts the gall of a fox in the bed in which the man 
and his wife are sleeping together, in order to sow discord 
between them leading to divorce; and my informant said that 
itis the bitter taste of the gall that makes them quarrel (Ulåd 
Ba‘aziz). The gall of a raven is used for a similar purpose 
(2é¢d.).2 Absinthium mixed with tea is supposed to cause 
quarrels between persons who partake of it together for 
two or three days in succession.? 

It is no doubt, in the first place, on account of their 
foulness and nasty odour that excrements of men and of 
animals which are not allowed to be used for food are 
regarded as “ unclean ” and haunted by /4Zz;* yet the 
unlawfulness of these animals from the dictary point of 
view must also have something to do with the matter. For 
the dung of cattle, camels, sheep, and goats is not considered 
unclean but, on the contrary, is even supposed to have 
some araka, presumably because of its usefulness as 
manure. Curative or other beneficial effects are nevertheless 
in certain cases ascribed to the excrements of animals which 
are not uscd for food,® and even to those of people.^ I know 
a man in the Garbiya who applied his own excrements to 
his neck when its skin was scaling off; he sat in the sun until 
the filth bad dried, and then washed it off. In Andjra I was 
told that a person suffering from fever caused by the eating 
of figs is made to inhale the fume of a Moslem's excrements, 
which are burned for this purpose. At Fez the itch (Adkéa) 
is cured by a bath in the Bührár&b, which carries away the 
sewage, and jaundice (&xisffar) by the eating of radishes and 
lemons and the drinking of a little of one's own urine. 
Among the Ait WáryBRger a person who has jaundice 


1 Supra, i. 115. Cf. supra, i. 310. 2 Infra, p. 332. 

3 Supra, i. 112. * Supra, i. 280. 

5 Supra, i. 103; infra, p. 294. 8 Infra, Chapter XVIII. 

7 See also zz/ra, p. 385. For the use made of human excrements 
in summoning 77zzin and by jugglers, see sudra, i. 360, 362 ; infra, p. 340. 
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(b0séfr) cures it by having a similar drink on three con- 
secutive mornings before breakfast; and a person who in 
walking knocks his toes against a stone stops at once and 
makes water on them. In Andjra a newly bought earthen- 
ware oil-lamp is put underneath an uncircumcised boy in 
order that he shall make water in it, and the urine ig left 
there for three days; then the lamp will not “ drink the 
oil ", because there is araka in the urine of a little boy. At 
Fez, where the water-closets are cleaned by the unmarried 
girls of the households, they are thereby supposed to become 
lucky in their married life; but in this case the salutary 
effect is evidently attributed to the act of cleaning, which is 
said to make their fortune (sa‘d) '' white ”. 

An object which, on account of its shape, is much feared 
among people who live in tents is the small curved or swallow- 
tailed piece of wood, called in Arabic Jord (plur. &xa?) 
and in the Berber of the Ait Yusi afzib (plur. thribén), which 
is used for attaching the tent-cloth on the right and left sides 
of the tent to the peg (Arab. 2747, plur. add; Berb. of the 
Ait Yúsi Zdgibzs?, plur. Hgifiisin) by means of a rope. Itis 
said to have the power of the evil eye and even to be more 
frightful than a human eye. Among some tribes this is 
only the case with the 57a) in the four corners of the.tent or, 
particularly, the two on either side of the entrance. The 
Ulad Ba‘aziz consider these two Ara to be very dangerous, 
if the tent is pitched in such a manner as to make one 
of them overlook a neighbour’s yard, where he keeps his 
animals. The two foremost frdd of two neighbouring tents 
should be opposite each other—oró mgdbél horb. I£ this 
rule is not observed, the neighbour may complain about it 
to the governor, and in any case he would protect himself 
by putting between the tents a pan or pipkin with the sooty 
side turned towards the dangerous ford; but this may lead 
to new quarrels, since the black object is bad Jal for the other 
party. The projecting Zoré is dangerous even though there 
is a considerable distance between the two tents, but not if 
they are separated by a row of cairns. The Ait Vusi and 
the Ait Sáddén maintain that all the téribém hurt the animals 
if overlooking them, and the inhabitants of another tent as 
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well if turned towards its entrance. In summer the tents of 
a village (Zzg/imoun2, plur. £ig?inma) are pitched in two or 
more rows, not necessarily of the same length, whereas in 
winter, when the village is more exposed to robbers and 
jackals, ii is made in the shape of a square or rectangle ; 
and the animals are kept overnight outside the entrance of 
the tents of their respective owners, though in the morning 
before being taken to the pastures they are often moved to 
the place behind the tent. Thus one tent in a row must not 
project ahead of another, nor must the right or the left side 
(Hzamdm) of a tent be turned towards the front or back 
(afés) of another. The ¢frtééx, however, have no power to 
strike beyond a landmark made of a low wall of earth 
(agdem), and the evil influences emanating from them may 
also be neutralised by a piece of an old and black 4727747 
(such a rag is called aklds, ZaA/ász, or aóffan) stuck up in 
front of them, which is said to absorb the dgs. When a tent 
is pitched, one or two of the zjz£5Z» are smeared with henna 
mixed with water or spittle, which is regarded as good jäl. 
There is a similar custom among the Ulád Bü'áziz, who 
smear the dangerous Ar4ó with a mixture of henna, cloves, 
and rose-water, as I was told, to give Jaraka to the tent and 
to make them harmless. 

There are still other precautions which have to be taken 
when tents are pitched. Among the Ul&d Báü'áziz the ridge- 
pole of one tent must not be on a line with that of another— 
L-homimár ma ighbél I-hommár ; if this rule is not observed, 
the people inhabiting the tents and the animals which are 
kept between them will have to suffer. In the same tribe 
one of the needles (faz, sing. »ndÁyg?) with which a tent 
has been sewn must be hung up inside it and left there for 
three days; it is called ‘devi l-4áima, '' the bachelor of the 
tent". So also among the Ait Yusi and the Ait Sáddén 
the needles (zssig’na [Ait Yusi] or ¢ssig’nan [Ait Sáddén], 
sing. 2551g^77) are hung up on the ridge-pole (akdmmar) for 
three days, or among the former, according to another account, 
for seven days, after which they are given back to their 
owners; and I was told by an old Ait Yusi woman that if 
they were returned before they had been hanging in the tent 
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for three nights, the dgs (gs) would strike the tent and 
cause it to be burned. 

Pointed and sharp objects are often regarded as ill- 
omened. It is bad fa/ to find a nail (Fez, Tangier) or a 
needle (Tangier) in the street or on ihe road. In the Hidina 
it is believed that if a prickly-pear bush is allowed to flourish 
opposite the door of a house, its leaves will make the house 
empty. If you hand to a person a pair of scissors, you 
should put them on the upper side of your right hand, or 
you should lay them on the ground and let the other person 
pick them up, lest you should have a quarrel with him 
(Tangier, Andjra), Or if you hand to any one a pair of 
scissors or a knife or a dagger, you should keep the blade 
in your own hand and offer him the handle (Ait Wary&ger). 
The Ait Sáddén consider it very bad fä to make a cutting 
in the zärrselż, or vertical pole supporting the roof of a 
house or tent, or even to pretend to do it; hence a boy 
who touches the pole with a knife is stopped at once. 

The fear of ill-omened persons, animals, or objects cx- 
tends to their names, for which euphemistic expressions are 
often substituted.! When a Jew is mentioned to the Sultan 
or a high official or some other person in a prominent position 
he should not be called ¢hédz but démmd (written gemmz), 
which means a “client” (Fez). A gáhba, or prostitute, is 
called dagéya, which indicates a woman who is “ desirous ” 
of men. A person who is blind (é'ma) is sēr, " sharp- 
eyed ", and one who is one-eyed (‘dwar) is férdi, “ single " 
or ‘‘ odd”, or férdi mgn ‘ainina or ‘ain, '* odd-eyed ”. 

Many animals have euphemistic names. A dog is styled 
gani'é (Fez) or géne' (Tangier), ‘‘ contented’. Inthe Hidina 


1 Cf. Hist, Efterretninger om Mardkos og Fes (Kigbenhavn, 1779), 
P. 208 sg.; de Dombay, Grammatica linguae mauro-arabicae (Vindo- 
bonae, 1800), p. 39 sg.; Margais, ‘ L’Euphémisme et PAntiphrase dans 
les dialectes arabes d’Algérie’, in Ovientalische Studien Theodor 
Nöldeke gewidmet (Gieszen, 1906), p. 425 sgg. ; Monchicourt, ‘ Répu- 
gnance ou respect relatifs à certaines paroles ou à certains animaux’, in 
Revue tunisienne, xv, (Tunis, 1908), p. 5 sgg. ; Poivre, ' Répugnances 
ou respect relatifs à certaines paroles ou à certains animaux’, zé/d. xv. 
271 e ; Doutté, Magie et religion dans l Afrique du Nord (Alger, 1909), 
p- 364 sgg. 
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it is in the morning, in the presence of people not belonging 
to the household, called mdrédéf, “ bringer of profit" ; a fox 
is then called mdrbéfa, and a jackal z-24/e6 ‘Ali, “ the scribe 
‘Ali’. The Ait Sáddén call a jackal (us#én) ttalb ‘Jli at 
any hour of the day; and in the morning they name a 
hedgehog (insi) amdrbdék, “ bringer of profit", and a fox 
(¢h'@b), a wild-boar (akdlluf or abulger), and a porcupine 
(Gru) wdrssbah, “ one who has no morning ". Among the 
Ulád Bü'áziz a fox is in the morning spoken of as 7-/d/25 
‘Ali, a name which is said to be given to it by its own wife. 
Among the Ait Wary4ger a fox is styled sz ‘£Z, as though it 
were a scribe, other persons of that name being called 'Allu&. 
They say that the fox was once a scribe, which is indicated 
by its Arabic name £Z'á'Zeb—a confusion between Z'é'eb and 
Záleb. The gall-bladder (märrőra) of an animal is termed 
hléwa, " sweet" (Fez, Tangier). The dung of cattle is in 
many places euphemistically named “ henna "' (Hiáina, Ait 
Waráin, Ait Ndér); while the Ait Sáddén call it in the 
morning Z4đnna iasidrn, ‘‘ the henna of the cattle ", instead 
of the usual zazbe/. Wine and spirits are called /-£Zs i-harr, 
“the hot cup ”. 

Euphemistic names are very frequently given to black 
things. Swed or swud is a better word for black than the 
usual kal; but a black horse is styled /-'aud lé-dhdm, 
The Shlóh of Aglu and Glawi use the berberised word ldhdm 
for a black horse, mule, or donkey. Tar (gdtrdn, gétrdan, 
or gétrdn) is often named dzad or diaf, ' white", but at 
Fez it is called Zd-‘sel l-hdrra and in the Hidina /-‘dsel l-harr, 
"hot honey”. The Ait Sáddén call it in the morning 
búrbäh, ‘‘ disposer of profit", instead of the usual ZZzof ; 
and the Ait Wardin, I am told, never speak of it by any 
other name but 4#76ah4. The Ait Yusi call sulphate of iron, 
which is used for the blackening of the tents, /hduna ifilén, 
"the henna of threads"; and some of the Ait Sáddén 
apply to it the same term in the morning, instead of the 
ordinary 7747, while others refrain from mentioning it alto- 
gether. In the same tribe it is considered unlucky to speak 
of a piece of an old tent-cloth, eAZds or (if small) fakldsf, in 
the morning ; if à woman nevertheless does so she calls it 
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the ak/ds of such or such a tribe or village, the people of 
which have killed some near relative of hers, or ak/ds n 
irümin d ddáin, " the aAlds of the Christians and Jews ", or 
láhldst n únna ur iyehmiln, ' the Zabiast of any one who 
does not like me ”’. 

Among the Ulfd Bü'áziz an earthenware pan (7dj24) is 
called by the men farrgh, “ bringer of joy ", and a pipkin 
(gédra) Óórma; and if a woman, in speaking io a man, 
makes use of either the word £4zz or gédra, the latter replies, 
Liah tjd' ik thorgih d'la &j Ade, ‘‘ May God make you break 
it over your face". But though the women among them- 
selves are allowed to usc those words, they also cuphem- 
istically call the pan Adim, ‘‘ manservant ", and the pipkin 
dima, “ maidservant". In the Hidina a pipkin may inside 
the household be called either gédra or éórma (or ódrma), 
but outside it the proper term is zesá££za, ' a woman who 
is compelled ta serve”, while an earthenware pan is called 
msahhar, as if it were a manservant. The Ait Sdddén 
insist that in the morning, or before some member of the 
household sets out on a journey, or in the presence of a 
Shereef who understands their language or a governor, an 
earthenware pan (afan or, if small, ¢éfanz) shall be called 
umlil or fumlilt, " white ", and a pipkin (Zza'ux) of any 
size ium At Fez charcoal (fkam) is euphemistically 
called iad, '' white ", and the same is the case in the Hidina, 
although the ordinary word which is there used for it, fdZdr, 
is itself a cuphemism meaning “ stout ”. 

At Fez, if a person asks another to give him powder 
(bárd), he calls it mesk r-7jdl, "the musk of the men”. 
Lead (rsas) is termed Aff, “light” (527), and a bullet 
(rása) &fifa (Tangier) or Héfak, " apples” (Fez, Hidina). 
Fire is very frequently called 'd/£ya, which is only another 
pronunciation of the word ‘dfiya, “ health " ; while 2dr is 
particularly used for hell-fire. The Ait Waráin avoid men- 
tioning the word Ziziss? (fire) when they ask any one to lend 
them fire, and use the term J'df2!7 instead. 

The broom is euphemistically called mdsiéha, " one that 
is making [something] good " (Tangier). At Fez, if a person 
asks another to give or lend or sell to him a big needle, such 
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as is used for the sewing of coarse material, he says mé/fah, 
“key” (literally “ opener "), instead of mdfyg?, and if he 
asks for an ordinary sewing needle he says meffdéka instead 
of yíóra. In the Hidina a méfyet is in the morning called 
müft'ak and a yira maeftdka. Among the Ait Sáddén the 
words ZZsdruit, which means both sewing needle and key, 
and zssZg"zz, which means big necdle, must not be mentioned 
in the morning, but a sewing needle should be called 
talméfidki, “ small opener ", and a key and a big needle 
alméfidh, “ opener" ; and at the threshing floor the word 
tssig’ni must not be used at any time of the day. Among 
the Ulád Bü'áziz the men call the foré of a tent mérbah 
(plur. mrdbaéh), “ bringer of profit", and if a woman uses 
the word foré in speaking to a man the latter says, Llah 
tjd'lu yihórj 4'Igh, " May God make it fall on you". The 
Ait Vusi call the ZEzíóéz in the morning by the name of the 
whole side of the tent, fisemäm. Inthe Hidina the threshold 
(dt'ba) of the house is called 296 z-r4zg, ‘‘ the door of pro- 
sperity ", a term which in Tangier is only used for the 
threshold of a shop. 

In asking somebody to extinguish a light many people 
avoid the direct expression $f d-dau and say biyi d-dau, 
“ Make the light spend the night". When a person is 
going to ford a river he says nádi /-wdd instead of sdgra' 
l-wid, because sdgia' also means “I shall cut". Another 
instance of avoiding a word on account of the unpleasant 
ambiguity of its meaning is to call one's maternal uncle 
héti, ‘my dear one," instead of 4£d#, which also means 
‘empty’. 

We have previously noticed euphemistic names given to 
the jdm and the devil ; * and euphemisms and periphrases 
are also used for the other great enemies of mankind, illness 
and death. A person who is ill is said to be 'zy£z, '* tired ", 
and one who is hopelessly ill zeZ'dzizn, “ lost". If a person 
who is very ill speaks of it himsclf he says, Anza fd »-ráhbma 
d diláh, “I am in God's mercy " ; or, Ana fë t-krdma d 
allah, “ I depend on God's generosity " ; or, Ana kif habb 
diláA, '" Y am as God will”. Of a person who is seriously 

1 Supra, i. 262, 263, 412. 
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iH and whose face has turned yellow it is said, Sdgfat’ l-wdrga 
dyålù, ‘* His leaf has fallen" ; and of one who has died 
of a disease, Hádi mudda u l-wárga dydIm sdgta, “ Since 
some time his leaf is fallen " (Fez). These expressions are 
allusions to the person's leaf on the tree of Paradise which 
falls when a person is destined to die. A death is announced 
to the Sultan by the statement that So-and-so ‘dba bas sfdna, 
" took away the 4gs of our lord ”.? 

There are auspicious words as well as inauspicious ones. 
It is a good omen for a person who sets out on a journey in 
the morning to hear the words méérak, “ blessed ”, or 
mes‘tid, ' lucky " ; and if persons who are intent on robbery 
at night hear either of these words, which are also used as 
names for people, cried out, they are encouraged by it to 
carry out their evil intentions (Dukkála). The Ait Wary&ger 
regard it as good fa? for one who starts on a journey in the 
morning to hear the names ‘Absram (‘Abdsslam) or Moh 
(Mühámmed), but as bad /Z/ to hear ‘Esa or Müsa. In 
other cases omens are drawn from words or statements which 
are by themselves neither lucky nor unlucky, but may become 
good or bad fäl in accordance with the circumstances in 
which they are heard. If a person is speaking of something 
which he intends to do, and a stranger is at the same moment 
heard saying something which might be applied to the object 
of the conversation, then that which is said is regarded as 
féi® For example, if he says that he is going to travel or 
to marry, and somebody is heard saying “ No”, he should 
refrain from doing it (Tangier, Andjra, Ait Wáryüger) If 
in similar circumstances the wzidden's call to prayer, or the 
agdrit' of women, or the music of Zaó4d/iz is heard it is good 
fal, but it is bad /47 to hear somebody weeping (Fez). Ifa 
person unexpectedly appears at the moment when other 

t Infra, p. 89 sg. 

4 The Tuareg do not say of a person that he “ has died’, but make 
use of a periphrase instead (Hourst, Sur Je Niger e? au pays des 
Touaregs [Paris, 1898], p. 227; Aymard, Zes Touareg (Paris, 1911], 
p- 57). In Palestine people have a great objection to announcing a 


petson's death directly to any one (Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy 
Land [London, 1906], p. 1551. 


* Cf. Delphin, of. cft. p. 146 (Algeria). 
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people are speaking of him, he will live long. They say to 
him, Bégi ‘démrdk twil (Tangier, Andjra, &c.), '* Your life 
is still long", or Zgzzíf la'mdrnik, ‘‘ Your life is long” 
(Igliwa); and in Andjra and Aglu he stamps three times 
with his right foot. 

All sorts of events which are apt to produce a disagree- 
able feeling are looked upon as inauspicious. If a person 
has some serious misfortune on the day when he is going to 
make arrangements for his marriage with a certain woman— 
for example, if he is caught by the authorities—he refrains 

from marrying her. An old man from the Hidina told me 
` that the following events are bad /4/ for you if they occur 
when you are setting out on a journey in the morning :—to 
knock your foot against a stone! or get a thorn into your 
foot just outside your door; to see two men or dogs or cocks 
fighting or two donkeys biting each other; to meet two men 
one of whom wants to take the other one to the governor or 
the sheikh to accuse him of some offence, or to compel him 
to make an oath ; and to meet a person who is being taken 
to prison. And whether you are starting on a journey or 
not, it is bad fä? for you to hear, the first thing in the morning, 
somebody weeping or to see two persons quarrelling or 
animals fighting, or the corpse of an animal; whereas it is 
good f4/ if you meet children who are playing or women who 
are singing or some one who is praying. 

If an animal on which a person is riding when he sets 
out on a journey falls down three times, he should not proceed 
(Aglu) If anytbing falls down when you are riding you 
ought not to go to the place to which you intended to go, and 
if an object falls from your hand while you are doing some- 
thing you ought not to complete it (Dukkála, &c.). Once 
when two persons were playing with sticks at Malai Abdllah's 
shrine in Dukkála and a third person passed between them, 
one of them dropped his stick; the other people who were 
present advised them to stop playing, but they did not follow 


1 There are similar superstitions among the Fors (Felkin, ‘ Notes on 
the For Tribe of Central Africa’, in Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, xiii. [1886], p. 230) and the Nandi (Hollis, Ze Nandi 
[Oxford, 1909], p. 79). 
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the advice, and in consequence the one who had dropped his 
stick shortly afterwards lost his eye. On the other hand, I 
have also heard the opinion that it is good /Z/ if the animal 
on which you are riding falis down, or if you drop anything 
you hold, because then it removes the 4gs, which at the same 
time falls to the ground (Andjra). 

If a person starts on a journey or goes to the market and 
finds that he has left something behind or is called back, he 
should not turn back, or if he does he should not make 
another start on that day (Shawta, Ulád Bü'áziz, Andjra, 
Ait Wárydger) or he should eat a little flour before he sets 
out afresh (At Ubáhti); otherwise he will have some mis- 
fortune.» Hence if some one at home notices the thing left 
behind he should not ask the other one to return, but call 
out to make him stop and then take the thing to him. So 
also when the ploughman fetches the animals, plough, and 
seed from the master's house in the morning he must not 
be called back once he has left, but if the master has forgotten 
to tell him anything he has to go to him (Hidina).? 

The uncanny feeling caused by an unusual event makes 
it bad faz. Ifa hen is heard crowing like a cock somebody 
in the house will die, unless it is killed at once, in which case 
the dgs will fall back upon the hen (Hiáina)? Ifa person in 
buying a thing happens to take out of his bag the exact 
amount of money without counting the coins, it is said that 
the devil counted them for him, and he should throw them 
back into the bag to avoid ill-luck (Andjra), or he should 
spit on the money (Tangier). But there arc also people who 
consider it good fa/ and kiss the hand which took the money 
from the bag (z5z4.). 

To do something which is contrary to custom, and there- 
fore improper, is followed by misfortune and, as we have 
noticed above, is often associated with the activity of 

4 In Syria, also, a person who sets out on a journey must not turn 
back to fetch anything he may have left behind (Eijüb Abela, Joe «22. 
p.97) There is à similar superstition among the Fors of Central Africa, 
particularly in the case of a person who goes out hunting (Felkin, Joc, 
cit. p. 230). Among the Nandi “ to call back a person who has started 
on a journey portends evil” (Hollis, of cz. p 79). 

* Infra, p. 219. 3 Cf. Hijab Abéla, loc, cif. p. 85 (Syria). 
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jnün'orthe devil. It is bad /Z/ to light a candle or a lamp 
in the daytime (Andjra, Ait Waryfger). It is bad to leave 
your bed unmade when you go out in the morning (Hiáina). 
If a woman puts on her head the turban (rázza) or fez (tár) 
of a man, the glass- and earthenware of the house will break 
(Fez) It is bad /Z/ for a man to use a palmetto rope as a 
turban, or to wear a turban made of camel's-hair which has 
not been cut off with shears, as it should be, but pulled out 
by hand (Hidina). It is bad to reverse your cloak when you 
take it off (Fez); a married man who does so will divorce 
his wife (Hidina). It is likewise bad to wear a garment 
with the inside out—such a thing is only done by Jews. 
Of him who does it people say that “ his religion is reversed ” 
(Ait Waryager), or that "the world will be reversed for 
him" (Andjra); but scribes maintain that although it is 
bad /Z/ to do it purposely, he who does it unawares will soon 
gct a new garment (Tangier).) It is bad fl to put out the 
hand through one of the arm-holes slit in the upper corners 
of the 4j£//dó or through the small opening in its front 
(Andjra).* It is bad to walk with one slipper only (Igliwa); 
it is said that he who does so is like the devil, who has only 
one foot (Andjra), or like a one-eyed person (Ait Wary4ger), 
or that one of his children will die (Iliáina) To wear a 
single slipper is in fact strictly prohibited in the Muhammadan 
traditions, because in the days of ignorance the removal of 
one of the sandals was a symbol of annulling an oath of 
allegiance.’ It is bad to sleep with one's slippers 8 or belt 
underneath the head ; he who does so will have nasty dreams 
(Tangier). It is bad f/27 to eat or drink standing,’ to drink 
water from one hand only instead of drinking from both 
hands united (Andjra, Hidina), and to drink with the mouth 


1 Supra, i. 271 sg. 2 Supra, i. 409 sg. 

3 In Syria a person who has put on his shirt or trousers reversed 
without knowing it is supposed to be proof against witchcraft (Eijüb 
Abéla, Joc. ci. p. 82) For a similar superstition at Libanon see 
Tallqvist, Pd helig och ohelig mark (Helsingfors, 1918), p. 119. 

4 Cf. supra, i. 272. 

5 Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, i. (Leiden, 
1896), pp. 47, 49 sg. 

8 Cf. supra, i. 272. ? Cf. supra, i. 271 sg. 
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in the water like an animal (Hidina, Andjra, Ait Waryager); 
if you drink in the latter manner the water will go out 
through your anus, and if you eat standing or eat in a doorway 
you will become poor (Tangier). It is bad /a/ to leave a 
vessel from which people are in the habit of eating turned 
upside down overnight (¢hid.); the dgs will remain in it 
(Hiáina) If a person walks with his hands joined together 
behind his back, his father or grandfather or some other 
relative of his will die (Ait WüryBüger)! It is bad /4/ to 
fold one's hands (Tangier, Aglu). 

To whistle inside a house or tent is to make it empty— 
T-tsfar i'diydi L Id-ha (Ul&d Bü'áziz) or Haddad be L-$la 
(Fez); in other words, its inhabitants will either die or 
abandon it (Ulád Bü'áziz, Hidina, Fez, Tangier, Andjra). 
The house will also be deserted by the angels (Tangier). 
It is forbidden to whistle in a mosque or on a threshing- 
floor,? and bad fa/ to do it on the road (Hiáina, Andjra, Ait 
Wary4ger). But it is the custom for the shepherd to whistle; 
he thereby drives away evil influences from the animals 
(Hiáina, Ait Wáryáger) From a passage in the Koran ? it 
is understood that whistling was in the days of ignorance 
one of the idolatrous rites in the Meccan temple, and it is 
therefore generally held to be unlawful for pious Moslems.* 

To gnash the teeth in one's sleep is to call for the death 
of a member of the family (Tangier) or, if habitual, “to 
eat one's nearest relatives "— that is, one of them will die 
—(Hiáina), or he who does so is going to kill somebody 
(Andjra). If a woman sneezes while engaged in weaving, a 
member of the household will die before long; but if she 
sneezes while grinding corn in the daytime, the house will 
have a guest in the evening (Hidina). To sneeze when some- 
body is talking is good fä (Dukkála), or indicates that what 
is said is true (Tangier),5 and it does so also if it is the 
talker himself who sneezes. The Prophet is related to have 


1 Cf. supra, i. 409. 

* Among the Nandi nobody is allowed to whistle in the plantations 
(Hollis, of. ciZ. p. 20). 

3 Koran, vii. 35. * Hughes, of. cit. p. 666. 

* Cf. Eijüb Abela, Joc. ciz. p. 106 (Syria). 
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said that God loves sneezing, and that if a person sneezes 
and immediately afterwards says, as he should do, ‘‘ God be 
praised ”, it is incumbent upon everybody who hears it, or 
at least one of the party, to exclaim, ‘‘ God have mercy on 
you". This prescription, which is generally followed in 
Morocco, suggests that sneezing was originally looked upon 
as dangerous. When a person belches he says, Astagfir 
alléh, “ I implore the pardon of God ". 

The twitches of muscles and itchings are interpreted as 
omens, which are in most cases considered good or bad 
according as they occur on the right or the left side of the 
body. Twitching of your right cyelid indicates that some 
absent member of your family will come back or that some 
other pleasant event is in store for you, but a twitch of your 
left eye means that a member of your family will die or that 
you wil have some other sorrow (Hidina, Tangier, Aglu, 
Iglíwa, Ait Waryfger). In Aglu itching of the big toe of 
the left foot presages the news of a death; but at Tangier 
it is believed that if the big toe of either foot itches, a member 
of your family who happens to be ill will die. According to 
a scribe from the Ait Wary4ger, itching of the right palm, 
the right side of the face, or the right eyebrow indicates 
happiness, but itching of the left palm, the left side of the 
face, or the left eyebrow indicates sorrow. A very prevalent 
belief is that if your right palm itches you will receive money, 
and if your left palm itches you will give out money 
(Dukkála, Shawia, Rabat, Hidina, Iglíwa, Aglu); but at 
Tangier there is just the opposite belief. If your right 

1 Mishkat, v. Y. 1, xxii. 6. 1 sg. (English translation, vol. i. 339; 
vol. ii. 413 5g.) ; Hughes, of. cit. p. 600. 

2 Cf. Haberland, ‘ Die Vorbedeutungen am eigenen Körper’, in 
Globus, xxxv. (Braunschweig, 1879), p. 60 sg. For superstitions and 
customs connected with sneezing see Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 
(London, 1891), p. 97 sgg-; Lawrence, The Magic of the Hforse-Shoe 
(London, [1898]), p. 206 sgg. 

3 For omens drawn in Morocco from the twitches of muscles and 
itchings sf. Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, My Life Story (London, 1911), 
p. 308; and for such omens elsewhere see Haberland, /oc. cit. p. 61 5g.; 
Preuss, ‘ Die Vorbedeutung des Zuckens der Gliedmassen in der Vólker- 


kunde ’, in Globus, xcv. (Braunschweig, 1909), p. 245 sgg. 
4 So also in Syria (Eijüb Abéla, Joc. cit. p. 100), 
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cheek itches you will have pleasure, whereas itching of the 
left one is a bad omen (Tangier), It is said that if your 
right eyebrow itches and you rub it with one finger, one 
person is speaking kindly about you, and that if you rub it 
with two fingers two persons are doing so; whereas if your 
left eyebrow itches jealous people are talking badly about 
you (Aglu, Hiáina) But I have also heard the opposite 
opinion that itching of the right eyebrow means bad talk 
about you and itching of the left eyebrow good talk (Dukkála, 
Tangier) ; 1 while in Andjra I was told that itching of either 
eyebrow indicates that some of your relatives are speaking of 
you. If your beard itches and you scratch it with your right 
band you will receive something, but if you scratch it with 
your left you will not receive anything (Aglu). 

In other cases of omens drawn from itching no difference 
is made between right and left. If your moustache itches, 
you will soon shake hands with somebody (Tangier, Dukkála, 
Igliwa, Aglu); hence it is the custom at Tangier, after 
scratching it, to kiss the hand, as is done when a person 
greets another. A scribe from the Hidina, however, told me 
that the itching of the moustache below the nose means that 
you will soon partake of a good meal, while itching of the 
lips is slgm, indicating that somebody whom you like will 
call upon you. If your nose (Dukkála, Igliwa, Aglu) or the 
tip of it (Hidina, Tangier) itches, you will eat meat; whereas 
itching at the bridge of the nose means that you will soon hear 
the news of a death in your family (Hidina).2 If the sole of 
one of your feet (Hidina, Iglfwa, Ait WaryAger) or of your 
right foot (Dukkála, Shawia, Aglu) itches you will travel, or 
the itching of either sole indicates that you will soon visit a 
house or a place where you have never been before (Tangier). 
Some people also believe that you will travel if you feel 
itching between the toes (Ait WáryBger); but in Andjra I 
heard that this sensation, which is called damis#df, presages 
rain. I was also told there that if the skin chaps at the back 


1 In Syria itching of the left eyebrow indicates that a friend will 
soon come as guest, whereas itching of the right eyebrow presages evil 
tidings (Eijüb Abela, Joc. cit. p. 97). 

3 Cf. Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, of. cit. p. 308. 
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of the heel the wind will change, although much chapping 
indicates that ihe heel has come into contact with water 
which has been used for the washing of a dead body. If 
your ears are tingling it means that death is passing by your 
head (Andira), or is '! trying you " (Dukkála), or is measuring 
your life and finds it long (Aglu) ; or that little children who 
have died are chinking something in Paradise (Tangier); or 
that another person's leaf on the tree of Paradise is falling 
and touches your own leaf (Igliwa). At Fez it is called zz» 
l-mat’, “the tingling of death ”. 

In a large number of cases the belief in /4/ obviously 
consists of a priori assumptions based on associations. If 
the expected event happens it is naturally looked upon as a 
confirmation of the belief, whereas instances to the contrary 
mostly escape notice or are explained away in one way or 
another. But there are also cases in which the belief in a 
fél has originated in hasty conclusions drawn from experi- 
ence. It is readily believed that an event which follows upon 
another is caused by it. For example, the reception of a 
letter from home which induced me to leave the village Dar 
l-Hjar in Andjra, where I had bcen staying for months, 
was associated with the whitewashing of a room in my cottage 
which had taken place on the same day. Even an individual 
belonging to a class of persons whom it is bad fä? to meet in the 
morning may on strong evidence be regarded as an exception 
io the rule. During my stay in Mogador there was a black 
woman whom people liked to meet in the street in the 
morning, because they thought that it gave them good luck. 
So also, as said above, there are certain families for whom 
black is considered a lucky colour. 

Of great interest in this connection are the taboos which 
particular families have to observe for fear lest otherwise a 
member of the family should die, or, in less extreme cases, 
some other evil should befall them. This 7éva, or bad fat, is 
hereditary in the family, and when it goes sufficiently far 
back in time the taboo based on it must consequently be 
observed by all the relatives on the father’s side. I was told 
that every family in Fez regards some particular act as féra 
for its members and that its performance would cause a death 
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among them. But a family may have more than one par- 
ticular #éra, and different unrelated familics may have the 
same féra. There is a saying, L-‘ain haqq ù f-féra dial, 
“ The evil eye is true and the /érz is false" ; but even he 
who is a sceptic in theory is probably a believer in practice. 
When a person speaks of the éra of his own family he avoids 
this word and says mdfrij ‘dlina. 

The forbidden acts vary indefinitely in different families. 
My landlord in Fez and other members of his family could 
never buy a spoon, but somebody else had to procure it for 
them. For other families it is Zérz to buy needles or lemons 
or olives or butter, or to buy the sheep which is going to be 
slaughtered at the Great Feast some time in advance for 
the purpose of fattening it, as many people are in the habit 
of doing. My Arabic secretary, belonging to an old Fez 
family, told me that it was #éva for his family to let any of 
their hens or pigeons hatch an egg, and that it also was Zéra 
for them io arrange the circumcision of their boys, which 
should be done stealthily by a person belonging to another 
family. In the Hidina it may be Zérz for a family to allow a 
stranger to live with them in the same dwelling, and it may 
be #éra to buy butter. At Tangier there are families who 
have to refrain from eating the head or the tongue or the 
cars of any animal, or from eating goat's flesh, or from 
doing this or that, lest some misfortune should befall them. 

There are similar customs in Berber-speaking tribes. 
A man from the Ait Waráin told me that nobody in his 
family was allowed to eat the feet of an animal. For other 
families in his tribe it is /ra to eat some other part of the 
body, for example the shoulder, or to eat fat or some 
particular kind of meat, like mutton or beef or hare, or any 
kind of meat or fish, or to drink milk. A native of the At 
Ubábti said that if any member of his family sold his own 
butter there would be a death in his tent or among his 
animals—although no evil would result from selling butter 
which he had bought,—and that if red earth (Ads) were 
taken out of the tent one of its inmates would die or become 
ill or some of the cattle would die or be stolen. Another 
man from the same tribe asserted that the last-mentioned 
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restriction also applied to his family, with the exception that 
there would be no evil consequences if the red earth which 
was taken out of the tent were given to another member 
of the family. Among the Ait Temsåmän there are families 
for whom it is ¢tedt (/éra) to make whitewash and to white- 
wash anything, or to make a mat of esparto (277) ; and there 
are other family taboos like these: a man who has left for 
the market must not go back to fetch a thing which he has 
forgotten to take with him, although he may send some 
other person for it, and if anybody who is going somewhere 
happens to tumble, or if the animal he is riding falls down, 
he must not proceed but has to return. 

There is no doubt a striking resemblance between these: 
customs and taboos of a totemistic kind : they have reference 
to groups of kindred, they are hereditary, transgressions are 
followed by supernatural penalties, and in many cases they 
are prohibitions of eating a certain kind of food. Yet there 
is no reason whatever to regard them as survivals of ancient 
totemism, which is not known to have existed either among 
Arabs or Berbcers. The explanation given of these family 
taboos by the natives themselves seems quite satisfactory. 
A boy dies soon after he has been circumcised, and the same 
happens to his younger brother; then the next son is taken 
stealthily by some of his mother's relatives or, if she and her 
husband are of the same family, by some unrelated person, 
to be circumcised without the knowledge of his parents. If 
the boy remains alive the same procedure will for the future 
become the custom of the family, as it is believed that the 
elder boys died because they had been circumcised on the 
initiative of their parents. Among the Ait Tems&min, I 
was told, there are families who do not allow members of 
other households to partake of the biestings of their cows, 
because they have noticed that after they have shared the 
biestings with strangers the cow has died; and there are 
other families who have found by experience that it is 7ZeZ7, 
ot bad /4/, if any grown-up person partakes of the biestings. 
In other cases a family taboo is based, not on individual 


1 Cf. van Gennep, L'état actuel du problème totémigue (Paris, 1920), 
P- 226 sgg. 
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experience, but on information received from a learned 
scribe who by the aid of his books has found out that the 
children of a family die because its members eat a certain 
kind of food, from which they will have to abstain thence- 
forth.t 

It is interesting to notice that customs quite similar to 
those I have now described are found among other African 
peoples. Thus among the Nandi, '' besides holding certain 
animals sacred, there are various things which the members 
of the different clans may or may not do". For example, 
the members of one clan may not make traps, nor build 
their huts near a road; those of another may not plant 
millet, or may not hunt, or may not eat the meat of an animal 
killed by a lion, and so forth.? 

There arc magical influences of many kinds in the various 
days of the week. I have previously spoken of beliefs 
relating to Friday, the holy day of the Muhammadan world, 
as also of the abstinence from work on Sundays observed 
by the women in some Berber tribes. Sunday is generally 
considered the most favourable day for the beginning of the 
autumn ploughing, and in some places even the only lucky 
day for it, being the first day of the week.* In several tribes 
the reaping also begins on that day,5 and in some tribes 
the threshing.* In fact, it is a good day for the beginning 
of any enterprise (Tangier). It is a favourite day for the 

l Supra, i. 403. 

2 Hollis, of. cit. p. 7 sgg. Among the Bangala of the Upper Congo 
River every kind of food is permanently tabooed to some one, and very 
frequently the taboos are hereditary (Weeks, * Anthropological Notes on 
the Bangala of the Upper Congo River’, in Ze Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, vol. xl. [London, 1910], p. 366). Cf. Roscoe, 
The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 1915), p. 116 (Banyankole). 

3 Supra, i. 133, 134, 224-226, 235, 236, 255 sg. See also ‘Index’, 
s.v. Friday. 

* Infra, p. 209. See also Laoust, Etude sur le dialecte berbère des 
Ntifa (Paris, 1918), p. 310. 

5 Infra, p. 224. ê Infra, p. 229. 

* Cf. Trumbull, Szuezes in Oriental Social Life (London, 1895), p. 
49 :—" Sunday is a favourite day with Muhammadans for the beginning 
of an enterprise ". This statement is partly corroborated by Musil, 
Arabia Petraea, iii. (Wien, 1908), p. 309; and by Eijüb Abéla, dec. cit. 
p. 80 (Syria). 
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fetching of the bride to her new home (Tangier, Andjra, 
Iglfwa, Ait Taméldu, Aglu), matrimonial intercourse being 
very auspicious on the night between Sunday and Monday 
(Tangier, Ait Wary4ger, Iglfwa, Aglu);? it is said that a 
boy conceived on that night, or on the eve of Friday, will 
become a muj@hed (Hidina). In some tribes Sunday is a 
day of circumcision (Ul4d Bü'áztz, Iglíwa). The UlAd 
Bua‘aztz hunt on it, and if the hunters stay away overnight 
they continue the hunt on the following morning. The 
Shlóh of Aglu and Glawi consider Sunday a lucky day for 
travelling,’ whereas in Andjra people do not like to start on 
a journey on that day. Charms are often written on 
Sundays; and a charm written with rose-water mixed with 
saffron on the first Sunday of the month before sunrise is 
considered particularly powerful. 

Monday is also in some tribes considered a favourable day 
` for the commencement of the autumn ploughing,‘ reaping,’ 
and threshing.? The Ait Waryager maintain that it is a 
good day for the beginning of any kind of work. Both 
among them and the Ait Sáddén it is one of the two most 
suitable days for the fetching of the bride. At Tangier it is 
considered lucky to be born on that day. Monday, like 
Sunday, is a good day for travelling (Tangier, Aglu, Iglfwa).* 
In Aglu it is held particularly lucky if a person who starts on a 
journey on a Monday morning meets on the road somebody 
carrying milk or water; he dips his finger into the milk and 
licks it, or he drinks of the water. Among some Berbers 
Monday is the best day for hunting,® and in Andjra the best 
day next to Saturday. Among the Ulad Bi‘aziz and the 

1 Cf. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians (Paisley & London, 1896), p. t75 sg. (Cairo). 

2 Cf. züzd. p. 271. 

3 Cf, Eijüb Abéla, Zoc. céz. p. 8o (Syria). 

4 Infra, p. 209 sq. 5 Infra, p. 224. 

9 Infra, p. 229. 1 See infra, p. 399. 

8 See also de Urrestarazu, Viajes gor Marruecos (Madrid, s.d.), p. 207. 
Cf. Benhazera, Six mois chez les Touareg du Ahaggar (Alger, 1908), 
p. 62; C. Gc and Brenda Z. Seligman, ‘The Kababish, a Sudan Arab 
Tribe’, in Harvard African Studies, ii, (Cambridge, 1918), p. 156. For 
an opposite statement see Laoust, o. ciz. p. 309 (Ntifa). 

® Cf. Musil, of. cit. iii. 309 (Arabia Petraea). 
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Igliwa it is one of the days suitable for circumcision! It is 
a good day for the writing of charms ; at Fez it is held to be 
even better than Sunday. 

Tuesday is in Andjra, like Friday, one of the days chosen 
for the commencement of the sowing of maize and durra. 
Among the Ait Wary4ger it is a good day for visiting saint- 
shrines. It is a day for writing charms which are intended 
to cause evil; but at Fez I was told that these charms should 
be written at the end of the month, after the twentieth day 
of it, when the nights are black like the purpose they serve. 
Among the Ul&d Bü'áziz, however, charms for good purposes 
are also written on a Tuesday. It is a day for shaving (Ul&d 
Bü'áziz, Ait Sáddén, Iglfwa), and, all over the country, a 
day for blood-letting.? It is the day when people are 
attacked by the most dangerous of all evil spirits, the Ulàd 
bel lá-FImár, who are closely associated with blood ;? and 
there is on that day bad blood in the body which ought to 
be removed (Fez), and it also comes away easily (Iglíwa). 
Generally speaking, Tuesday is an inauspicious day— 
T-tldi'a nhár nhés (Fez)^ In Andjra it is said that on 
Tuesdays the juin are quite unmanageable: if they are 
imprisoned they escape, and nothing keeps them off, not 
even the Koran. It is unlucky to be born on a Tuesday ; 
at Marráksh I was told that a child born on a Tuesday about 
'ásar is sure to die.) A bride must not be brought to her new 
home on a Tuesday (Fez, Tangier, etc.); 5 among the Tsül 
she may be fetched on any other day of the week. No good 
undertaking should be begun on a Tuesday : students should 
not resume their studies after a holiday, nor builders com- 
mence any new work (Fez), nor anybody start on a journey 
Géid., Tangier, Aglu). In Andjra many or most people 


1 Cf. Seligman, Zac. cit. p. 157 (Kababish). For days held suitable 
for circumcision in Morocco see also 7zfra, pp. 420, 421, 423. 

2 Cf. Lane, op. cit. p. 271 (Egypt). 8 Supra, i. 275, 277. 

4 This is a widespread opinion in the Moslem world (Lane, Arabian 
Society in the Middle Ages, p. 92; Idem, Modern Egyptians, p. 271 ; 
Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon-e-islam, or the Customs of the Mussulmans of 
india | Madras, 1863], p. 274). 5 Infra, p. 399 sg. 

§ See also Addison, [Vest Barbary (Oxford, 1671), p. 183 

" The same statement is made by Señor de Urrestarazu (of. cit. 
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consider Tuesday to be an unlucky day for hunting, though 
others say that on that day the saints of the district are 
willing to help. Target-practice is avoided there on a 
Tuesday. Clothes which are washed on that day will 
shrink (Marráksh, Iglfwa).1 A person must not pare his 
nails on a Tuesday (Tangier). 

Wednesday is at Fez regarded as a lucky day. It is 
said, L-drb‘a dulirbdh, “ Wednesday is the master of gain ” ; 
and it is considered fortunate to be born then. The latter 
opinion, however, is not held at Tangier. At Fez Wednes- 
day is the best day for the fetching of the bride; and it is 
also a good day for doing it among the Shléh of Aglu and 
Glawi, who consider matrimonial intercourse on the night 
between Wednesday and Thursday auspicious. In the 
Garbiya, while the shereefs Ulád Sidi 'Abdlhádi in the 
village of Bri$ inaugurate the first ploughing scason on a 
Sunday, the other farmers of the tribe begin their ploughing 
on a subscquent Monday or Wednesday.? The Ait Wär- 
yager consider Wednesday, like Monday, to be a good day 
for beginning work of any description. At Tangier and 
among the Igliwa Wednesday is the best day for the washing 
of clothes. The latter say that a person who starts on a 
journey on that day is sure io rcturn ; ? whereas in Aglu and 
Tangier it is supposed to be inauspicious to do so before 
ghor (about 1.20 P.M.), and in Aglu on the last Wednesday 
of a month of the solar year at any hour of the day. At 
Fez and among the Ait Waráin circumcision is performed on 
a Wednesday, but elsewhere it is avoided on that day (Ul&d 
Bü'áziz, Iglíwa); at Fez Wednesday may have been chosen 
for circumcision because all the barber's shops are then 
closed.^ So they are in other Moorish towns as well, 


P. 207) and Emily, Shareefa of Wazan (of. cit. p. 306), who also says 
that it is most unlucky to commence any big undertaking on a Tuesday. 
On the other hand, M. Laoust asserts (of. cif. p. 309) that among the 
Ntifa people by preference start on a journey on a Tuesday or Wednesday. 

1 Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, states (of. c£. p. 309) that clothes washed 
on a Tuesday or Saturday or on the last Wednesday of the month are 
supposed never to come out properly cleansed. 

2 See also Laoust, of. c7. p. 310 (Ntifa). 

3 See also jid. p. 309 (Ntifa). 1 Infra, p. 419 sg. 
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Wednesday being generally held to be a day on which nobody 
should have his head shavod.! It is said that he who is 
shaved on a Wednesday (Andjra)? or on three successive 
Wednesdays (Ulád Bü'áziz) will die by violence, or that he 
who is shaved on forty Wednesdays imúť' be I-hdid, that is, 
will be killed with a dagger or knife or sword (Fez, Tangier).? 
Bload-letting is also frequently avoided on Wednesdays 
(Ul&d Bü'àziz, Andjra, Tangier, Igliwa),4 though not at 
Fez. According to the Muhammadan traditions the Prophet 
said, '" Whoever is let blood on a Wednesday or Saturday, 
and gets leprosy, must blame none but himself".5 At 
Tangier women do not comb their hair on a Wednesday ; if 
they did it would fall out. There and elsewhere (Ul&d 
Bü'üziz, Igliwa) people refrain from paring their nails on 
that day. To sleep in the afternoon after 'Zsax is particularly 
bad on a Wednesday (Tangier) ; the jnn are very dangerous 
on Wednesdays, even some half an hour before ‘åsar (Andjra). 

Thursday is in some tribes held to bc a favourable day 
for the commencement of the autumn ploughing,® the 
reaping, and the threshing;® the At Ubábhti consider it 
even a better day than Sunday for the beginning of the 
ploughing. It is a very suitable day for the fetching of the 
bride (Tangier, Andjra, Ait Waryager, Ait Sáddén, Igliwa, 
Ait Taméldu),® the eve of Friday being an excellent time for 

1 This taboo, however, is not observed among the Ait Sáddén and is 
becoming obsolete in the Hidina. 

2 Cf. Tremearne, of. cz. p. 219 (North African Hausa). 

3 See also Laoust, of. ciz. p. 310 (Ntifa). 

€ See also 2227. p. 310 (Ntifa). 

5 MisAEdi, xxi. 1. 2 (English translation, vol. ii. 376). Cf- ióid, xxi 
1. 3 (vol. ii. 380). 

6 Infra, p. 209. 


" Infra, p. 224. 

8 Infra, p. 229. 

? Cf. Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 175 sq.; Burckhardt, of. cit. 
p. 114; Mrs. Todd, 7»z5eli the Mysterious (London, 1912), p. 94 
Among European peoples Tuesdays and Thursdays are frequently 
considered the most suitable days for weddings (von Schroeder, Die 
Hochzeitsórduche der Esten und einiger andrer finnisch-ugrischer Volker- 
schaffen, im Vergleichung mit denen der indogermanischen Volker 
[Berlin, 1888], p. 51 sg.; Sartori, Sitte und Brauch, i. [Leipzig, 1910], 
p- 60). 
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matrimonial intercourse (Fez, Hidina, Tangier, Ait Wär- 
yáger, Iglíwa).* It is a good day for travelling (Mogador, 
Aglu)? Among the Ulád Bü'áziz it is, with Sunday, a 
day for hunting. It is also among them one of the days for 
circumcision, At Fez it is considered a still better day than 
Sunday for the writing of charms for good purposes. In 
the same town a person should not pare his nails either on 
a Thursday or a Saturday at ‘åsar. 

Saturday is very generally considered the best day for 
hunting. It is a good day for enjoyment and picnicking 
(Marráksh); at Fez it is the custom to go out to the country 
for this purpose on all Saturdays in the spring when the 
weather is fine, and many shops are closed in consequence. 
It is also a day for travelling (Fez, Tangier, Mogador, 
Aglu);? the At Ubábti maintain that it is the best of all 
days for starting on a journey, and that he who does so on 
a Saturday has nothing to fear. It is a good day for 
blood-letting (Fez, Tangier, Iglíwa) and shaving (Ait 
Waryager, Iglíwa;5 at Fez shaving is allowed, but not 
particularly auspicious); but in Andjra it is believed that 
he who is subject to blood-letting on a Saturday will die 
by violence, and according to the Muhammadan traditions 
Saturday is likewise a bad day for it. At Fez I was told 
that blood-letting is good because on that day also, as on 
Tuesday, there is bad blood in the body which ought to be 
removed ; and in Andjra and Tangier it is said that shaving 


1 Cf. Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 271. Among the Turks “ Donners- 
tag ist der allgemeine Heirathstag. Infolge der Empfüngniss des 
Propheten Mohammed, wird die Nacht, die von Donnerstag auf Freitag 
folgt, als die günstigste betrachtet; sie muss daher auch die erste 
Hochzeitsnacht sein. Witwen und Geschiedene heirathen am Montag ” 
(Lóbel, Hochzeitsbrduche in der Türkei [Amsterdam, 1897], p. 25 n. 1). 

2 See also de Urrestarazu, of. cif. p. 207; cf. Eijüb Abéla, Joc. cit. 
p. 80 (Syria). 

3 See also de Urrestarazu, of. cif, p. 207; cf. Benhazera, of. cit. 
p. 62 (Tuareg of the Ahaggar). 

^ The opposite belief is held in Egypt (Lane, Modern Egyptians, 
p. 272). 

5 See also Quedenfeldt, Joc. cit. p. 77 n. 1; cf. Tremearne, of. cit. 
p. 219 (North African Hausa), 

8 See supra, ii. 44. 
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is good on a Saturday because every hair will then curse the 
Jews. Charms for evil purposes arc written with success on 
a Saturday, at Fez after the twentieth day of the month. 
On the whole, Saturday, like Tuesday, is an evil day.! It is 
held unfortunate to be born on a Saturday (Fez, Tangier, 
and elsewhere),? though some people are of the very opposite 
opinion (Ait Waryager). In Andjra it is said that matri- 
monial intercourse should be avoided on a Saturday night 
because a child conceived on that night will have ringworm 
or become an unfortunate individual. On a Saturday there 
should be no wedding (Fez, Tangier) and no circumcision 
(Fez, Ul&d Bü'áziz, Iglfwa), students should not resume 
their studies after a holiday (Fez), builders should not begin 
any new work (2227.), clothes should not be washed (Igliwa, 
Aglu *)—if they were, they would soon become dirty (Andjra).* 

There are, finally, magical forces and presages in 
dreams. The Moors do not draw the same distinction as we 
do between that which a person experiences while awake and 
that of which he dreams. They believe that during sleep 
tbe soul is absent from the body, a belief which is also pre- 
supposed by a passage in the Koran;5 and they maintain 
that what they hear or see in their dreams is a reality and 
not an illusion. 

Sometimes a disagreeable dream is looked upon as a 
punishment. A person who has neglected his prayers is 
liable to dream that he is bitten or persecuted by a snake 
(Tangier, Andjra, Ait Wàry&ger), and the same is the case 
with one who has not observed the fast of Ramadan nor 
made up for it by subsequent fasting (Ait Nger) The 
dream of being attacked by an ox is a punishment for 
having spoken irreverently about some saint (Tangier). If 


1 This is a widespread opinion in the Moslem world (Lane, Arabian 
Society in the Middle Ages, p. 92; Idem, Modern Egyptians, p. 272; 
Jaffur Shurreef, of. cit. p. 274 [Muhammadans of India]). 

2 Among the Arabs of Moab a child born on a Saturday is supposed 
to die, unless the evil is averted by a sacrifice (Jaussen, Coutumes des 
Arabes au pays de Moab (Paris, 1903], p. 30). 

3 Cf. Tremearne, of. cit. p. 219 (Hausa of Nigeria). 

4 See also Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, og. cit, p. 309. 

5 Koran, xxxix. 43. 
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you dream that you are going to fall from a roof or into a 
well but do not fall after all, you have committed a fault 
on the previous day and given alms as an atonement; the 
idea of falling symbolises the fault, while the almsgiving 
prevents iis realisation (zózd.). 

In other cases the dream is an admonition that some- 
thing should be done. If you dream of a departed member 
of your family you should give alms at his grave or otherwise 
on his behalf, at least if he is complaining of hunger or 
thirst or appears in a pitiable condition; and you should 
do the same if you dream of dried figs or other kinds of 
dried fruit, which are distributed in charity on a dcath.! 
If you dream of bees you should offer food to the scribes in 


the mosque, th is pron agence À Koran (Ait Waryager). 
If a man has a nightly pollution in dreaming /éf a certain 
woman it is good for him to marry her, even"though she is 
married before and has to be di her husband 
(Hidina). 

Sometimes a dream is an indicati@f of a present fact. 
One of my servants told me that once when he dreamed 
that a piece of raw meat rose in his throat and issued from 
his mouth, he consulted a scribe from the Garbiya about the 
meaning of the dream and got the answer that the meat was 
his sins which were leaving him. If you dream that your 
father or mother is weeping it means that they are well and 
have a feast that night (Andjra), though according to an- 
other interpretation it means that you have done something 
wrong (Tangier). If you dream that thcy are dressed in 
dirty clothes, they are quarrelling with each other or with 
some relatives ; but according to another opinion they are 
in good circumstances, whereas if you dream that they are 
prosperous and cleanly dressed they are poor (Shüwia). If 
you dream that you have connection with a certain woman, 
she is in love with you or is talking about you (Iglfwa). If 
you dream of a dog somebody is speaking badly about you, 
barking as it were (Ait Warydger). 

Most often, however, a dream is regarded as an indica- 
tion, or as a cause, of a future event. Here again it is 


1 Infra, p. 484. 
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impossible to draw a definite limit between prognostication 
and causation. That a dream is supposed not merely to fore- 
shadow, but to influence, the future is quite obvious. When 
a person has had an evil-omened dream he says to himself, 
Alléhumma dtina men hawéha u nqúdna mn serréha, “ O 
God, bestow upon us its goodness and free us from its cvil” 
(Tangier, etc.). He may also go and say it to a stone in a 
desert place, first saluting the stone and telling it about the 
dream ; then the dgs will go into the stone (Hidina). Ora 
person who has an evil dream goes to the water-jar of the 
household and mentions it in the mouth of the jar, so that the 
evil shall go into the water and be neutralised (Tangigr)3 If ~ 
yota mention your evil dream to another person, he is! liable to 
be affecte by it; to avert the danger e wil ufafupt you by 
saying, Z/dirsin wa sdlaniin (Tangier, etc.), or he may ask God 
to let the evil dyream fallj on yourself (Ul&d Bü'áziz). Again, 
if you mention to\anybgdy a good dream you have had it will 
lose its efficacy (Himinfa, Ait Wary&ger), especially if you have 
dreamed of a saint ( angier) Yet if you do not understand 
the meaning of your drez^m, you may ask somebody to explain 
it to you. I was even tolg that the effect of the dream may 
be influenced by what h & says about it: if he says that the 
dream is good it may tutn| out to be so even though it was by 
nature a bad dream, and if, he says that it is bad it may prove 
to be so even though it {really was a good dream. Hence 
you should never mentiofa your dreams to anybody but a 
friend, who may be expected to put a favourable interpre- 
tation on them (Ait Nd@r). Sometimes you must yourself 
do something to make ygour dream effective. If you dream 
of having connection bis va a woman of whom you are fond 
and then turn your cloaik—a Moor generally sleeps in his 
cloak—she will also dreadn of you and the love will be mutual 
(Ait Waryager). Or if(you have a similar dream, accom- 
panied with a nightly pollution, your dream will be realised 
if you put your head wh¢re you had your feet and vice verså ; 
then the woman will lso dream of you that night, and 
when the next day you! mention your dream to her she will 
readily comply with your wishes (Ait Ndér). 


1 See gles iufra, i. 605 ; infra, p. 485. 
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In many cases the interpretation of a dream has obviously 
bcen suggested by some resemblance between the dream and 
the event which is supposed to be foreshadowed or caused by 
it, If you dream that you have long flowing hair on your head, 
you wil have much corn that ycar; your crops will be as 
exuberant as your hair (Ait Nder). If you dream that you 
are being shaved, somebody will deprive you of your property 
or money (z5iZ., Hidina). If you dream of a swarm of bees 
entering your mouth and flying out again, you will become 
a good singer and accompanist; this dream is said to be a 
particularly trustworthy one (Ait Nd&r). If you dream that 
one of your teeth falls out, some relative of yours will die 
(Andjra)—a child or unmarried young person if it is a forc- 
tooth and a grown-up person if it is a molar (Tangier); or 
in the former case a rclative will die and in the latter an 
enemy (Ait Wary4ger). 

If you dream of eating honey you will eat food which has 
been stolen by yourself or by somebody else (Ait Ndér), obvi- 
ously because the bees have been robbed of their honey. To 
dream of eating fresh figs (Andjra, Ait Wary&ger, Ait Ndér) 
or grapes (Hidina, Andjra, Ait Ndér) means rain, because 
they are juicy; or to dream of eating grapes means rain if 
they are black, and sunshine if they are white (Ait WáryBger). 
If you dream of cating dricd figs there will be death among 
your goats (Ait Ndér), because dried figs are given in charity 
on the death of a member of the family. If you dream of 
eating sZ&sz2, you will have much corn (¢4zd.); or your children 
will have smallpox, professedly on account of the resem- 
blance between sZ£s and smallpox (Hidina); or there will 
be fighting with the firing of guns (Ait Waryager), probably 
because sZ&s2 makes one think of powder. If you dream 
that you eat, or that somebody gives to you, durra or bread 
made of it, you will have a lot of boils (7222.). If you dream 
of bread you are going to travel (Hidina), presumably because 
when you are travelling you have nothing else to eat. If you 
dream that you have bread in your hand and birds come and 
eat of it, there will be hunger in your house (z2z7.). To 
dream of a vegetable garden is an exceptionally good omen 
(iid). To dream of eating fish means prosperity (Tangier). 
VOL. IT E 
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If you dream that you have a large number of ants in 
your house, it likewise indicates that you will have resg 
(Tangier). If you dream that lice are creeping up your leg 
(Hidina) or that your clothes are full of lice (Ait Ndér), you 
wil have many animals and wealth. So also if you dream 
that your clothes are full of excremenis or that you dirty 
them, it means wealth (Hidna). There is a saying, also 
referring to dreams, L-fdrd hair u Lbul péra, " Dung 
means good and urine is a bad foreboding’; the former has 
once been food and will, as manure, become food again, 
whercas the latter only makes the ground sterile (Tangier). 
I have also heard that to drcam of doing one's needs indicates 
thc removal of sin (Andjra). 

If you dream that you are tending cattle the Government 
will appoint you to a high post, the cattle representing the 
people who will be subject to your rule (Hidina, Ait Ngér). 
If you dream of catching hold of a fowl or a partridge you 
will be prosperous, the multitude of its feathers indicating 
rezg (Ait Ndér). If you dream that a dead person gives 
you something it is likewise a good augury, whercas if you 
dream that such a person takes something from you onc of 
your children or your wife will die (Fez). If you dream that 
you receive silver money you will have much barley, which 
has the colour of silver, and if you dream that you receive 
copper coins you will have much wheat, which bas the colour 
of copper (Ait Ndàr); but according to otber interpretations 
copper coins in a dream mean poverty (Hiáina, Andjra), and 
silver means wealth (Ait Wary4ger) or is good /4/ generally 
(Hidina). 

Tf you dream that you are bitten by a snake, somebody 
will cause enmity between you and a person who has previ- 
ously been your friend (Ait Ngér) The same thing will 
` happen if you dream of being bitten by a dog (zézd.), or 

somebody will do you harm (Hidina, Tangier). A lion seen 
in a dream means a saint (Tangier; a name for a saint is 
sg‘, “ lion?) ; but I have also heard that it is an evil omen, 
foreboding famine in Morocco (Hiáina) If you dream of 
being gored by an ox or a cow, the authorities will come down 
upon you (7522.). If you see a camel in your dream some 
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member of your family will dic, the camel representing a bier 
(Tangier, Andjra, Ait Würy&ger, Igltwa). But if you dream 
of riding a camel it means wealth (Hidina), or it is good fa? 
because it is to ride the smēn, or “time”. If a camel 
attacks you but you chase it away, you will become pros- 
perous and lucky because “ you have conquered time’’; 
whereas if it bites you, you will become poor and miserable 
because “time has conquered you" (Ul&d Bü'áziz, Ait 
Ng&r) To dream of riding a mule also means wealth (Fez, 
Hidina, Tangier), and so, according to many people, does the 
dream of riding a horse (Hidina) or a mare, a stallion rather 
foreshowing a high office (Tangier) ; but according to others 
he who dreams of riding a horse will die (Fez). If a person 
dreams that he is riding (Ulád Bü'ázíz) or sees (Andjra) a 
white horse he or some other member of his family wil! die, 
no doubt because its colour is that of a shroud; and if he 
dreams of riding a black horse he will be put in prison 
(Dukkála), the black colour being bad /47 in dreams as 
otherwise (Tangicr, Ait Wary&ger, Dukkála [black grapes or 
figs). If you dream of slaughtering an animal close to your 
tent, there will bc a funeral (Andjra, Ait Ndér); and if you 
dream that somebody brings meat into your house, there will 
be death among the pcople or the animals (Hidina). If 
you dream of eating meat you will speak badly about some- 
body on the next day, “eating” him as it were (Andjra) ; 
but I have also heard that although it is a bad foreboding to 
dream of eating raw meat, it is good f/Z/ to dream of eating 
meat which has been cooked (Ait Waryfger). 

If you dream that you are flying, you will make a journey 
which you are longing for (Hidina), or you will travel and 
your journey will be successful (Tangier), If you dream 
that you are on board a steamer together with many other 
persons dressed in white and that the steamer goes ashore, 
you will make a pilgrimage to Mecca (Andjra); and the 
same will be the case if you dream of a hill, because the hill 
represents Mount ‘Arafa (Hidina). To dream of travelling 
on the sea generally forebodes trouble given by the authori- 
ties, because the sea is a sultan (Tangier); but if you dream 
that you are crossing a river, you will likewise have some- 
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thing to do with the Government (Hidina, Iglfwa). . It is also 
said that if you dream of the sea or a river, you or some 
member of your family will be put in prison (Andjra). If 
you dream of falling into a river which you are crossing, you 
will become poor or, if you are a poor man, you will become 
poorer still (Dukkála) If you dream of being drowned 
while swimming, some evil will befall you (Tangier). 
Otherwise it is good fa/ to dream of water, because “ there is 
safety in water " (Ul&d Bü'áziz, Ait Ndér, Ait Wary&ger),1 
or he who does so will have no fear (Tangier). If a person 
dreams of drinking water, he will meet à woman with whom 
he will have intercourse followed by an ablution (Hidina). 
To dream of fire is bad (#4¢d., Ait Wary4ger); the authorities 
will give trouble (Shawia, Andjra). If you dream that the 
fire burns you (Dukkála, Igl{wa) or catches your clothes or 
tent (Ait Ndér), or even that you see fire lit in your tent 
(Ulad Bü'ázíz), you or your family will be caught or squeezed 
by the governor, or the Government “ will devour you like a 
fire", But I have also heard that to dream of fire means 
health if the fire is called ‘éfa, but is an evil foreboding if it is 
called zar (Tangier).? 

It also means bealth to dream of a new garment (Ait 
Nd&r), because when a person is seen wearing it his friends 
wish him good health. But if a sick person dreams that 
he dresses in new clothes he will die, the new dress reprc- 
senting his grave clothes (Tangier). If you dream that you 
have lost your slipper, you will lose your wife; but if you 
find somebody else's slipper on the road and take it, you 
will take a wife or have connection with a woman (Ait 
Ndér) If you dream that somebody removes the turban or 
cap from your head, he removes other people’s respect for 
you (Tangier). If you dream that you are walking naked 
in the street, you will be guilty of a sinful action (¢47d.). 

Some people say that he who dreams of a Christian will 
have to suffer from hunger (Ait W&ry&ger) ; but according 
to others the dream of a Christian is a good omen because 
he represents zs-»;ar mn diláh, “a help from God", a 
belief which is due to the phonetic resemblance between 

1 See sufra, i. 89. 2 See supra, ii. 28. 
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nsdra, '' Christians’, and zer, “help”. It is also said 
that if you dream of Christians who are persecuting you and 
anxious to kill you, those Christians are saints and you will 
prosper (Andijra). 

In many cases the interpretations of dreams do not 
follow the rule of homosopathic magic but are based on an 
association of ideas by contrast; in other words, the dream 
is supposed to foretell or cause an event which is more or 
less contrary to that which is dreamed of. ‘That dreams so 
often go by coniraries, in Morocco and elsewhere,! is no 
doubt connected with the fact that night is the opposite of 
day.? 

Thus if you dream that you or somebody else dies or is 
dead, you or that person will have a long life (Shawia, 
Dukkála, Hidina, Tangier, Andjra, Ait Waryager, Tem- 
simian, Ait Ndér, Iglfwa). To dream of sorrow or weeping 
means happiness, and to dream of happiness or laughter 
means sorrow (Shawia, Tangier, Andjra, Ait Würyáger, Ait 
Ndér, Igl{wa). To dream of a funeral is good fä? (Tangier, 
Andjra, Ait Waryager), but to dream of a wedding is bad 
fai (Hidina); somebody in the tent or house where the 
wedding is celebrated will die (Ul&d Bü'áziz, Dukkála, 
Tangier, Ait Wary&ager, Temsámán, Ait Ndér), or if you 
dream of your own wedding you will quarrel with your wife 
and send her away (Tangier, Andjra). If you dream of 
women, well dressed and painted, who are playing and 
dancing in a tent, some of its inhabitants will die; and if 
you dream of somebody playing the tambourine in a tent 
there will be hunger in it (Ait Ndér) On the other hand I 
have also heard that he who is happy or sorry in the dream 
will likewise be happy or sorry when awake, because in such 
a case his angels felt joy or sorrow during his sleep (Hidina) ; 
that if a person dreams of seeing a funeral, some member 
of his family will die or is already dead (Igliwa); and that 
if he dreams of his wedding he will become rich (z2iZ.). 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 122 sg.; Griffis, The Mikado’s Empire 
(New York, 1883), p. 472 (Japan). 

2 Al-Qas allaini, quoted by Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique 
du Nord, p. 406. 
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If you dream that you receive moncy you will not receivc 
it (Dukkála). If you dream that you are poor you will 
become rich (Tangier), and if you dream that you are rich 
you will become poor (¢4zd., Andjra). If a person dreams 
that he has connection with a certain woman, he will never 
have it (Dukkála, Tangier). To see a Jew in dream is 
according to some people a bad omen (Tangier), but accord- 
ing to others a good one because the Jew represents a saint 
(Hidina, Ait Wary&ger); and if you dream that he gives 
you something, a saint will give it to you (Ait Ndér). Ifyou 
dream of eating sweetmeats, honey, or raisins you will 
quarrel with somebody (Ait Waryager), which is the opposite 
of “ sweetness". To dream of honey is frequently con- 
sidered bad fal (Hidina, Tangier). 

There are other dreams the interpretation of which is 
not equally easy to explain. If you dream of eating red 
raisins there will be east wind (Hidina). If you dream of 
salt butter you will have some bad news or be put in prison 
or experience some other misfortune (Ait Ndér, Ulad 
Bü'áziz, Hiáina) If you dream of partaking of oil you will 
get a fright (Ait Ndér). To dream of cats is bad fé/, and so 
it is to dream of fowls (Ait Warydger) ; the latter indicates 
that a member of your family will die (Tangier). 

It is reasonable to suppose that the interpretation of a 
dream is sometimes based on experience, a sequence of facts 
being taken for a causal connection or a foreshadowing. 
Yet there can be no doubt that in the vast majority of cases 
the dicta of oneiromancy are a priori in nature, being appli- 
cations of the laws of association either by similarity or 
contrast, 

The belief in a certain interpretation of a dream needs 
not be shaken by facts which are contrary to it. There are 
false dreams as well as true dreams.  Sítan constantly 
deccives people with false dreams. If a person does not 
observe his religion, and particularly if he omits saying his 
evening prayer (Fez), his dreams are sent by the devil and 
therefore not to be trusted; whereas the dreams of the 
religious man who never neglects his prayers are true 
(Tangier, Andjra, Ait Wáry&üger, Ait Ndér, Aglu). In the 
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first ploughing season, however, dreams are generally un- 
trustworthy, because Sitan then turns them topsy-turvy as 
the plough turns the earth.! The most trustworthy dreams 
are those which occur at daybreak (Tangier). Dreams which 
a person has at the beginning of the night will only be 
fulfilled after somc time, whereas dreams in the morning will 
be fulfilled very soon (Hidina). 

Some of the beliefs mentioned above are in agreement 
with the Muhammadan traditions. Like the pre-islamic 
Arabs, the Prophet was a believer in dreams. He said that 
the good dream of a virtuous or pious man is thc forty-sixth 
part of the prophecy.? “ A good dream is from God's 
favour, and a false dream is from the devil; therefore when 
any one of you dreams of what he likes, he must not tell it 
to any one but a friend; and when you see any thing you 
dislike, you must seek protection with God from its evil and 
from the wickedness of the devil, and spit three times over 
your left shoulder, and not tell the dream to any one; then, 
verily, it never will do you any harm ”.? He also said, 
*''The truest dream is the one which you have about day- 
break 7. Von Kremer maintains that among the Arabs 
the symbolic interpretation of dreams was the original one, 
and that the interpretation a contrario was a later innovation, 
probably due to the influence of Artemidorus' trcatise on 
dreams, which was known to them through Arabic transla- 
tions, and partly also perhaps to Persian dream-books.5 

The popular views and interpretations of dreams in 
Morocco have bcen greatly influenced by Muhammadan 
writers. 5-8@éh Ibnu Sáir is regarded there as the chief 
authority on the subject, and his dream-book is spread all 
over the country. Yet the interpretations mentioned above, 
whatever their origin, may be taken to represent belicfs 


1 Supra, i. 408. 

? Al-Bubari, SaAE, xci, 2, xci. 4. 2 sg., xci. 10. 2 (French translation 
by Houdas and Margais, vol. iv. [Paris, 1914], pp. 452, 454). 

3 Mishkat, xxi. 4. 1 (English translation, vol. ii. p. 388). Cf. al- 
Bubart, of. cif. xci. 3. 2, xci. 14 (French translation, vol. iv. 452, 457). 

4 Mishkat, xxi. 4. 3 (English translation, vol. ii. 392). 

5 yon Kremer, Studien zur vergleichenden Culturgeschichie, iiiv. 
(Wien, 1890), p. 73. : 
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commonly held by people who have no special knowledge of 
oneiromancy. But there are also individual interprctations 
of dreams in particular cases, many of which are given by 
women. My friend, Sidi ‘Abdsslam, dreamed some months 
ago that he was on board a steamer on his way to Mecca, 
and that he felt embarrassed because he had only brought 
with him Moorish money. He consulted a scribe on the 
meaning of his dream, and was told that he would have an 
honour conferred on him; and shortly afterwards he received 
an order from Finland in recognition of the valuable services 
he had rendered me. Another friend of mine told me of a 
dream he had in the East, while on a pilgrimage: his dead 
mother appeared to him with a sorrowful expression on her 
face. Two years later he had a fight with a soldier in 
Tangier and was imprisoned for a few hours. He thought 
that his dream had been a forebodement of this event, and 
found his interpretation of it confirmed by a scribe who was 
well versed in oneiromancy. 

Prophetic dreams are also specially sought for. A man 
says at night two reA'Zz, or forms of prayer, recites the sZxa£u 
*L-ifl@s, and repeats one hundred times the phrase Astagfir 
diláh, “ I implore the pardon of God ”, then adding the 
words, Inna l/dha gafór rdhim, “ Verily God is forgiving 
and merciful". After this he goes to bed and asks God to 
show him in a dream what will happen if he does what he 
intends to do—for example, goes on a journey, makes a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, buys a certain thing, or contracts a 
marriage. This practice is called the szAéra or, in the 
literary language, zszz&dza. The same name is given to the 
practice of sleeping at the shrine of a saint or in a Sacred cave 
to receive during sleep answers to a pressing question. This 
rite is particularly prevalent among the Shléh A man 
from Aglu told me that once when he had been robbed of 
five guns he went to the shrine of a certain female saint ? and 


1 See also Doutté, Magie ef religion dans [Afrique du Nord, p. 
411 sgg.; Idem, Missions au Maroc—£n tribu (Paris, 1914), 275 sg. ; 
H. Basset, Ze culte des grottes au Maroc (Alger, 1920), p. 61 sgg. 

* Cf. the statement made by Procopius (De bello Vandalica, ii. 8) that 
among the Mauri it was the women and not the men who prophesied, 
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slept there for three nights. On the third night the saint 
appeared to him in a dream and told him where he could 
find his guns. He went to the place indicated, without 
speaking a word to anybody, and there he recovered his 
stolen property. In the district of the Ünzütt (NzBda) in 
the Great Atlas there is, on the top of a mountain, the shrine 
of a very ancient female saint named Lalla Tamjlüjt, who 
is reputed to give prophetic dreams to persons spending a 
night at the shrine for the purpose of obtaining information 
from her. 

The practice of sleeping at a sanctuary in order to receive 
oracular dreams from the deity prevailed not only in classical 
antiquity, but also among the ancient Arabs ;* and incuba- 
tion at the graves of ancestors existed in North Africa in the 
days of Herodotus. He writes of the Nasamonians, “ For 
divination they betake themselves to the sepulchres of their 
own ancestors, and, after praying, lie down to sleep upon 
their graves; by the dreams which then come to them they 
guide their conduct ’’.? 


* von Kremer, of. cit, iii.-iv. 70. 
2 Herodotus, iv. 172. Pomponius Mcla (De chorographia (situe 
orézs|, i. 8) relates the same about the Augilae. 


n CHAPTER XIII 


RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH THE 
MUHAMMADAN CALENDAR 


THE MONTH or THE 'ÁSÜR 


MUHARRAM, the first month of the Muhammadan year, is 
in Morocco called -har dé l'ášűr (L-'áXor, [-‘dsur), “ the 
month of the 'Ásür ”, or simply Z-'dfZz (-‘dtor, [-'ásür) or, 
among the Berbers, by some Berberised form of the same 
word. It has derived this name from the feast on the tenth 
day of the month, This day, called zAr (or ydum) ‘astra 
(‘as6ra, ‘ahira) or nhar [-'áfàr, is practically the Muham- 
madan New Year’s day. Much less notice is taken of the 
first day of the month; but from a ritual point of view the 
first ten days sometimes form a period by itself. Towns- 
people call the first day vd@s 1-‘dm,1 whereas among country- 
folks this term is used for the first day of the solar year. 

The month of the 'Áàsür is rich in magical qualities. 
According to Sidi Halil the ninth and particularly the tenth 
day are blessed days, and on the latter many sacred or wonder- 
ful events are said to have taken place in the past? In 
Morocco baraka is also generally ascribed to those days. 
Magic, good or evil, is extensively practised on the ‘sóra 


I [n Tunis this term is applied to the first ten days of the ycar (Mon- 
chicourt, * La fête de l'Achoura !, in Reowe tunisienne, xvii. [Tunis, 1910], 
p. 299). 

? Sidi Hall, Afuffegar, i. 4. 1. 3 (Perron, Précis de jurisprudence 
snusuimane . , . selon le rite malékite par Khalil ibn-Isb AP, vol, i. 
[Paris, 1848], p. 464 sg.). 
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day and on the preceding night (Zz/£ ‘asdéra),1 which is said 
to favour the witches. In the Hiáina, if a member of thc 
family is absent from home, one of the women who wants 
him to come back takes on this night the spoon which she has 
used for her supper, goes outside the house, and moves the 
spoon seven times in the direction of the place where her 
absent friend is staying, muttering, A fän (ot fldna) dji be 
bdrkat lah u l-d$sür, ©" O So-and-so, come here by the 
baraka of God and the *'Asür ". Then the absent person will 
soon return. Among the Ait Waráin the blacksmiths make 
on the same night rings of iron to be worn on the little finger 
or the ring-finger of the right hand as a protection against 
witchcraft; but it is necessary that the maker shall be 
absolutely naked while doing his work. At Fez rings of 
steel, which are worn as a remedy for piles (bwgser), are made 
on the 'Zf rz day before sunrise.? The Ait Mjild on this 
day cut a tuft of wool from every sheep in the flock, mix thc 
tufts together, and use the mixture when they are weaving 
materials for their clothes, which are then supposed to 
protect them from illness. Much curative power is ascribed 
to chameleons which have been caught on the 'Z*rz day, 
or which have been born and caught in the month of the 
'Áiür3 Among the Ait Temsümàn women catch on that 
day a certain grasshopper, called gdegdza, crush it between 
their hands, and smear their eyes with it, to prevent them 
from getting diseased. The Bni ‘Aros cut on the same day 
branches of the oleander, which they hang in their houses to 
use the leaves as a remedy for fever by burning them and 
making the patient inhale the smoke. Various kinds of 
herbs, such as pennyroyal, thyme, harmel, rosemary, and 
Atractylus gummifera, are then gathered by the country- 
folks, and also offered for sale in the towns, to be used for 


1 See also Castells, Vote sur la féte de Achoura à Rabat (reprinted 
from Les archives berbéres, vol. i. [Paris, 1916]), p. 5 sg. 

? Cf. ibid. p. 6 (Rabat). 

3 Infra, p. 346. 

^ For a similar custom in Algeria see Hilton-Simpson, ‘Some Arab 
and Shawia Remediesand Notes on the trepanning of the Skullin Algeria’, 
in The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, xliii. (London, 1913), p. 707. 
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fumigation; and mixed incense is bought on the same 
occasion. The so-called Za&Aéra de l-‘dsar (in the Berber 
of the Ait Sdddén Z/éaher n 'afra), consisting of a mixture 
of such herbs and incense, is regarded as an excellent remedy 
for illness and troubles caused by /»U», witchcraft, or the 
evil eye. Among the Ait Waráin forty different kinds of 
herbs or incense are gathered or bought at the market on the 
'dfüra morning, to be used in the course of the year when 
required. On the afternoon of the same day, and only then, 
these Berbers play a game with their slippers, called avdus (in 
the Fahs called :445/Z£, though played somewhat differently), 
which is held to be good /Z/. Great efficacy is attributed to 
charms written on the first ten days of the month (Tangier, 
Hiáina), and particularly to those written on the ‘as#ra day 
or the preceding night (Tangier). 

It is believed that magic practised at this time will produce 
an effect which lasts for the whole year. So also people 
believe that whatever they do on the ‘as#va morning or on 
the night before they will do during the ensuing year. At 
Fez, Tangier, and elsewhere everybody who can afford it puts 
on a new garment or a pair of new slippers on that morning, 
so as to have something new to put on another time. He 
who prays or goes to the hot bath or quarrels on this occasion 
will also do the same till next ‘Zára. At Fez married people 
are for a similar reason anxious to have intercourse on the 
'áfára eve, and at Aglu it is likewise believed that a man 
who has connubial connection on that night will thereby 
strengthen his sexual capacity for the whole year; but, as 
we shall see presently, there are also other opinions on the 
subject. Among the Ait Sáddén the women put some 
wheat in their handmills so as to have corn to grind till the 
year comes to an end.* 

There is much rejoicing at ‘afra time. Among the 
Ulád Bü'áziz the women go to some place outside the 
village, where they sing and play and dance. At Aglu the 
people refrain from sleep for three nights, giving themselves 
up to play and merriment. At Fez the scribes and bigger 


1 For a similar custom in Algeria see Biarnay, Ézude sur le dialecte 
berbére de Ouargla (Paris, 1908), p. 213. 
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schoolboys assemble in the schools on the ‘lára eve and 
amuse themselves till daybreak with singing and playing, 
tea-drinking and eating. Children, in particular, should be 
made happy on the '23Zra day, and toys are then given them 
by relatives and friends. At Fez the shops in which toys, 
tambourines and other instruments played by women, and 
pottery are sold are kept open throughout the preceding 
night, and large quantities of pottery are also offered for 
sale in the streets. This night and the two following days 
are really the only time of the year for the sale of women's 
instruments and most of the children’s toys; and it is 
believed that if these articles.are then sold out in the whole 
town, the commerce during the year will be good. The 
other shops of Fez are opened on the 'asra day at daybreak 
so that there shall be many customers on that morning and, 
consequently, also many customers in the ensuing year. 
So, too, people are then anxious to make many purchases, 
as it is believed that those who do so will also afterwards 
have much money to spend. The seventh day after the 
‘axtira day is the time for the sale of tin toys. The tinsmiths 
(gdsadríya) then take the toys specially made for this 
occasion to Sidi ‘Ali Bügáleb's Aor», which is soon filled 
with a crowd of women and children. The vendors of sweet- 
meats (Aalwiya) also gather there; and if all the tin-ware 
and sweetmeats offcred for sale are sold out before the day 
has passed, it is again considered a good augury for the 
commerce of the city. 

Good food has a place in the rejoicings of 'aiZza, in 
accordance with the traditional saying of the Prophet, 
'" Whoso giveth plenty to his household on the ‘ard day, 
God will bestow plenty upon him throughout the remainder 
of the year".! Among the Ait Ndér a cow or bullock or 
some sheep or goats are slaughtered, and the meat is divided 
betwcen all the families of the village ; the people feast on it 
on the ‘as#ra eve and also have a good meal on the following 
morning, after which many of them go to Mequinez to enjoy 
themselves. The Ait Temsámàn consider it very obligatory 


1 Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (Paisley & 
London, 1896), p. 435. 
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to kill a sheep or goat or at least a fowl for their supper 
on the “Jirt n t'áfod', or 'Zfüra eve. Among the Ulåd 
Ba ‘aziz all the men of the village sup together in the mosque 
on fowls or meat bought at the market and other food, while 
the boys have a similar meal outside and the women in some 
private tent; and on the following morning the men eat 
sél‘a—that is dried dates, walnuts, almonds, and figs—and 
bread in the mosque, after which they make fétha, whilc the 
women eat sé/‘a in their tents. At Tangier it is the custom 
to eat, and particularly to give to the children of the family, 
dried fruit on the 'GXZza eve, and to eat fowls with Z'ziZ— 
thin cakes made of wheaten flour, water, oil, and salt butter— 
or séksz on the following day. Among the Ait Mjild the 
father of a family goes on the '25Zixa morning io the market 
to buy dried fruits. There he ties up in his clothes a little 
salt on one side and a little barley on the other side, and when 
he comes home the knots should be untied, not by himself, 
but by his wife; this is supposed to prolong his life, presum- 
ably because the salt and barley are looked upon as charms 
against evil influences. The dried fruits are eaten by himself 
and his family, but before they begin to eat, some of them 
are thrown about in the tent. Dried fruits, as has been 
noticed above, are possessed of daraka. 

It is a very widespread custom in Morocco to leave 
something of the animal sacrificed at the Great Feast to bc 
eaten at 'd$zra. The Ulad Bü'üziz, before having their 
supper on the 'ZfZra eve, eat the last remains of the géddid 
mën [-'2d, that is, the meat from the feast which has been 
salted and cured in the sun in strips ; it is now roasted and 
eaten plain. Those who have no such meat, as they should 
have, throw into the fire a little dried blood of the sacrificed 
animal, there being rök měn l-'īd, baraka of the feast, 
both in the meat and the blood. The Shlóh of Aglu 
partake on that evening of a dish consisting of sédés# 
together with sun-dried pieces of the flesh, lungs, kidneys, 
stomach, guts, and tail of the sacrificed animal, whereas 
no bread must be eaten; the dish in question is caten 
in the mosque of the place, before the big bonfires arc 
lighted in the various quarters of ihe village. At Demnat 
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I was told that on the same evening the last remains of the 
animal are eaten, and that these should consist of pieces from 
seven different parts of its body—the liver, lungs, flesh, fat, 
tail, testicles, and guts. The Ait Wary4ger cut little pieces 
from the flesh, fat, liver, and other parts of the animal’s 
body, and make sausages, called g#‘ashdnin, of them,. 
using its guts for skins; and these sausages are eaten, 
together with séks#, on the ‘asra day only, neither before 
nor after. The Amanüz eat on the same day the animal's 
right shoulder, after which the shoulder-blade, with the 
surdtu 'L-ihlàás written on it, is suspended in the room in 
which they keep their grain. The Ait Yusi cut the animal's 
stomach into little pieces, which are tied around with bits 
of its guts, salted, and dried in the sun ; and all this has to 
be eaten on the ‘aséra eve, together with sZ&sz. So also 
the Iglfwa preserve a part of the stomach to be eaten on this 
evening. The Ait Sáddén, again, keep the thick part 
of the tail (tabdrgot, abárdog meaning the tail as a whole) 
till the same occasion, when they eat it with sé4s2 ; and should 
a family have failed to preserve it, some neighbour would 
send them a portion of such meat in a dish of sks. At 
Fez the thick part of the tail, called mdgras,and at Tangier 
the tail in its entirety, is likewise eaten with sd£sz on that 
night. In Andjra the dried tail is on the ‘fára day given 
to the schoolboys, together with eggs and other food, to be 
eaten in the mosque; it is believed that if the tail is thus 
presented to them the house will be blessed with a multitude 
of victuals, whereas in the contrary case the schoolboys will 
curse it by singing, Z-ziydza m'áliga u mildta midiiga, 
“The bottle is hanging [empty] and the mistress [of it]. is 
divorced ". The custom of eating the tail of the sacrificed 
sheep on the ‘asra eve occurs among the Ait Waráin and 
among various Arabic-speaking tribes of the plains. The 
professed object of leaving a portion of the sacrificed animal 
till the following ‘afdra is to transmit the daraka of the Great 
Feast to the new year. For this reason, I was told, the 
Arabs of the Hidina preserve some of the dried meat to be 

1 Some of them aro mentioned infra, p. 66. Cf. Castells, of. cz. 
P. 3 SZ. 
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eaten on the 'ZfZra eve only in case the animal is a ram 
without defects and with its horns turned upwards, since 
there is little araka in any other sacrifice. 

In some parts of Morocco! and Tunis ? eggs are eaten, 
as it seems ceremonially, on the 'ZfZra eve. They also figure 
in other ways in the 'ÁXür rites. Among the Imintagen in 
Süs people break eggs over charcoal on the ‘a@s#va day and 
paint their faces with them. At Fez it was some twenty 
years ago the custom for the schoolboys to walk about in the 
town in small groups, consisting of some six or seven boys 
each, every day during the weck preceding the 'zsra day. 
They went from house to house and from shop to shop, 
carrying with them a writing-board with an ornament 
painted on it in different colours. They sang, A /dlla Bida 
Bada &giyid li löht'i, Idhtz ‘and f-tåleb ù t-tdleb fë j-jénna 
u jjénna maklila, hdliha muldna, muldna ù shdbn fé 
JJjénna ygngábn, tal‘at’ Mäimüna fög a-zeit'üma ditat! ya 
rabbi ‘dmmar li Àhdjri bd mdr bünkri, à Fátma bent^ h-nbi 
& Fatma bent dr-rsul, ©“ O lady Egg Egg, make white for 
me my writing-board, my writing-board is with the scribe 
and the scribe is in Paradise and Paradise is open, our Lord 
opened it, our Lord and his friends will meet in Paradise, 
Máimüna went up in the olive tree [and] cried out, O 
God fill my bosom with dates from Tafilelt, O Fatma 
daughter of the Prophet, O Fatma daughter of the Apostle ". 
This was an appeal for money. If the boys did not get it 
at once, they said, A mwélin d-d&r báiydünna hdd I-léha, 
llah ibdiyad 'ddámkum fe j-jénna, '" O masters of the house, 
make white for us this writing-board, God will make white 
your bones in Paradise". The money given to the boys 
was subsequently handed over to the schoolmaster, This 
custom was given up because parents did not like their 
young sons to go about in the town begging money. It 
interests us in the present connection on account of the name 
given to the ornament painted on the writing-board. There 
can be no doubt that it was called “lady Egg " because an 

1 Laoust, * Noms et cérémonies des feux de joie chez les Berbéres du 


Haut et de l'Anti-Atlas ", in Hesperis, i, (Paris, 1921), p. 57. 
2 Monchicoutt, Joc. cit. p. 285. 
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egg had formerly been used in the painting of it. When the 
boys wanted to have the ornament made on the board they 
went to the schoolmaster and gave him a 4ZZyZz and an egg; 
and in Andjra, where a similar custom is still in vogue, the 
painting is partly done with an egg and partly with Moorish 
ink. At Tangier an egg is used for the same purpose in 
Ramadan ;1! and among the Ulad Bü'üziz the boys, when 
they are making their tour on the day preceding the Great 
Feast, sing, ‘‘ O mistress of the tent, give me an egg, an egg 
that I may paint my writing-board ".? In Andjra, where the 
schoolboys walk about from house to house in their own 
village and in neighbouring villages as well, begging for 
an egg and strips of dried meat, the people kiss the star or 
sun or moon painted on the writing-board which they carry 
with them. When they come to a strange village the boys 
of it ask them to show them the board ; they refuse, and a 
fight ensues in which the boys of the village try to rob them 
of the fruits of their tour. It seems that the ritual use made 
of eggs at this period has originated in the belief that they 
are good fäl for the new year. So, too, they are held to be 
very lucky at a wedding, which, like the beginning of the 
year, inaugurates a new period,? and on other occasions they 
ate used as means of promoting reproduction. The Ait 
Mjild tie a white fowl on the roof of the tent on the 'Zfra 
eve and burn it alive inside the tent on the following evening, 
with the professed object of making the year white and lucky. 

Of great interest are the fire and water rites practised at 
‘a%éra, to which purificatory and other beneficial effects are 
ascribed. At Fez, on the 'ZXrz eve—called Zit 3-Ja'dia, 
“ the bonfire night", as well as /z/£ ‘a##ra—the children of 
each quarter kindle a small bonfire, named 4di#‘a, and leap 
over it. The women, again, go up on the roofs of their 
houses and make there a fire of straw or paper or any rubbish 
at hand in order to burn the saydfin, or evil spirits; and 
while the fire is burning they play and sing, Beita ódira IE 


1 Infra, p. 96. 2 Infra, p. 110. 

8 Supra, ii. 19 sg. See also Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in 
Morocco (London, 1914), ‘ General Index’, s.v. Eggs; Laoust, loc. cif. 
P. 53 sgg. 4 Supra, i. 581, 585. 
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ma hmdha yégta' yédda, “ Bonfire bonfire, he who does 
not make it hot will cut his hand ". This performance lasts 
for about half an hour. On the same night, as said above, 
the scribes and bigger schoolboys assemble in the schools 
(mséid, sing. msid), which are illuminated with lamps 
Gnsdbáh, sing. msabhiya) hanging from the ceiling and candles 
standing in candlesticks on the floor. There they sit together, 
singing and playing and feasting until daybreak, when the 
smaller schoolboys appear, each with a large wax-candle, 
which he gives to the schoolmaster together with some 
money. The boys then have a lesson for an hour, after 
which they get a holiday for three days. The illumination 
may originally have been a means of frightening away the 
evil spirits by light, as the fires of the women are intended 
to destroy them by flame; on many other occasions the 
burning of candles serves such a purpose! In Andjra 
candles are lighted at the graves of dead relatives on the 
‘asdra day after sunset. 

Among the Mnására a fire is kindled on the ‘sära eve 
in the sheep-pen, and the tail of the sheep which was sacrificed 
at the Great Feast in the preceding month is roasted on the 
fire. The person who roasts it says, ‘Aj ‘aj ma tûled 
gnémna £r n-n'aj, ‘Aj ‘aj, may our sheep only give birth 
to ewes". When it is roasted other persons present try 
to take it away from him; he who secures the tail eats it, 
and this is considered to bring him good luck. Among the 
Beni Ahsen the shepherd kindles a fire near the sheep on 
the same evening, roasts on it the tail of the animal sacrificed 
at the Great Feast, mounts the ram which is the propagator 
of the flock, and says three times, ‘47 ‘dj dlldh ya'téna 
a-n'aj, ““'Aj ‘dj, may God give us ewes”; each time he 
eats a bit of the tail, and then gives it to the other people 
who are present to eat of. Among the Ul&d Bü'áziz in 
Dukkála a small fire, called sd‘d/a, is on the same evening 
(Ht $-Sd'dla) made of straw outside every tent in the yard 
(mrad) where the animals are kept in the night, and the people 
step over the fire three times in the same direction, saying, 
‘Aj ‘aj t'ámmar mréhna n-n'áj, “ ‘Aj ‘aj, may ewes fill our 

1 Supra, i. 302. 
Aec zm 
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yard". This is done even by people who own no sheep, 
as they, by doing so, hope to get some. Among the Ul&d 
Fraj, in the same province, it is the custom for the young 
people on the day before ‘a@séra to fctch from the wood 
branches, which are burned after sunset. The people leap 
over the fire, asking God to give them “ health and quietness 
and prosperity and money”. There is davaka in the ashes 
of this fire, which are preserved and used as a remedy for 
diseased eyes. Among other Arabs of the plains I have also 
heard of the custom of kindling bonfires on the same 
evening ; 1 the people leap over the fire, and in one instance 
I was told that if anybody has an illness in his body it will 
be left in the fire and he will have a long life. On the other 
hand, I have found no such custom among the Arabs of the 
Hiáina, the Jbála of the Tsül, the Bni ‘Aros, and Andjra, 
the Rifians of the Ait Wary4ger and Ait Tems&màn, and the 
Br&ber of the Ait Sáddén and the Ait Yusi. But among 
the Ait Waráin a bonfire (¢asd‘a/#) is kindled on the roof of 
the housc or in the yard, and the children leap over it; and 
they also illuminate their houses and especially the mosque 
of the village. 

Among the Shlóh the custom of kindling bonfires on 
the ‘ara eve is extremely common. At Demnat? I was 
present in disguise when a big fire was made outside the 
governor's house, and people were leaping over it to and fro. 
When I asked for an explanation of it, the answer was that 
the people thereby insure their lives till next ‘fára; and 
I was also told that girls who are anxious to marry boil water 
over the fires kindled on this night and wash themselves with 
the water. Among the Iglí(wa a bonfire (Za32'a/7) is kindled 
outside the house of every family, and the young people 
leap over it, asking God to keep them alive till the time for 
next year's bonfire so that they may leap over that also ; and 
a smaller fire is kindled at the place where they keep their 
animals, which are then made to walk over the ashes. At 


1 See also Vies et tribus du Maroc: Casablanca et les Chéouia, 
ji. (Paris, 1915), p. 302 (Settat). Cf. Castells, 25. cz. p. 3 sg. (Rabat). 

2 See also Said Boulifa, ZexZes berbères en dialecte de Atlas marocain 
(Paris, 1908), p. 159 sgg. 
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Aglu a large bonfire, called Z'4fi£ wm'áfur, is made of 
branches in each quarter (ddéré) of the village, and it is con- 
sidered lucky to rob other people of their wood for this fire. 
It is lighted at three different points by a girl belonging to a 
family that is reputed for giving good luck to the community, 
and when she is lighting it she says, Bismilla irrdhman 
irvéhim, yd rdbbi ddagtigt d inbárkin f lhaldigad, aig rdbbi 
dstiggas d inbarki, assár gisn ur illi md igddn dggas, “ In 
the name of God the merciful the compassionate, O God, 
may you make us (instead of " me") bring blessings upon 
these people, may God make the year bring a blessing, may 
there never bc anything that causes them burns ", When the 
fire,.has burned down the unmarried men leap over the glowing 
embers, saying, JVsszsszm gigm a ta'dsurt iggürdan dla 
tilkin ula timüdan lgélb ula ti ihsan, nagrdm dag imal 
ytmál imal yimál imal yfmál sé Ihdna dé ssdht, “ We shook 
on you, O Ta‘aSurt, the fleas and lice and the illnesses of 
the heart, as also those of the bones; we shall pass through 
you again next year and the following years with quietness 
and health”. They jump over the fire barefooted, as it is 
believed that anybody who did it with his slippers on would 
fall into the fire. The unmarried men and boys and girls 
carry the charred branches to Sidi Busmén’s aus, where 
they sing and dance. When they take them there they say, 
Nsdrd iugirda úla tilkin ila tímüdan dla lauhasad agdárrd- 
nin, “ We complain of the rats and lice and illnesses and these 
beasts which have hurt us’’, But before those fires are 
kindled a smaller fire is made of euphorbia (ZzZiu£) branches 
outside every house, all the inhabitants of which step over it 
three times barefooted, saying, Nssússn gigm a ta‘dsurt 
ipgürdan ula tílkin ula laukasad agdárránin, “We shook 
on you, O Ta'8surt, the fleas and lice and these beasts which 
have hurt us". On the following morning the animals are 
taken over the ashes by their master, who says, Nssússn gim 
a ta'đšurt gatlli irá dag idarra níkkni tla lohdimndg, 
adagtdsim dddréra nastaun nnáfi'a, “ We shook on you, 
O Ta'àsurt, that which again wanted to hurt us and also our 
animals, may you again take away that which is harmful, 

we shall take.from you that which is useful ". The ashes are 
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left there for three days, and arc then removed. I have heard 
of similar fires, over which the people leap, in other parts of the 
South. At Tinduf some of the burning branches are thrown 
into a wellor river. Among the Imintagen the people scorch 
each other with fire taken from the burning heap, which is 
said to prevent sickness. Elsewhere in Süs small portions 
of the ashes, enveloped in pieces of calico, are worn as charms 
by men and animals. The Amanüz make a big bonfire, 
called zafraggut, early on the evening of the ‘ds#éra day, and 
fumigate their houses and animals with branches taken 
from it. Other instances of bonfires at ‘aféra among the 
Shlóh have been recorded by M. Laoust; and in these cases 
also the chief object of the rite is to purify men and animals 
or to protect them from evil influences, there being daraka 
in those fires. 

Similar effects are attributed to the water rites which, 
even more frequently, are practised on the following morning. 
It is a very general belief that there is daraka in all water on 
this morning; in many places it is called s Zémzem, 
“ water of Zemzem ”, or aman n nbir Zémeém, “ water of 
the well Zemzem "' (Ait Sádd&n), or it is said to come from 
that well ai Mecca. The Ait Waráin fill their jars with the 
water they require for drinking and cooking during the day. 
In Dukkála the people before sunrise wash themselves all 
over with water which has been brought from a well either 
on that morning or on the previous night, or the men have 
a bath at the well itself; they call this to “ Zemzemise their 
bones” (xzémamun a'dámmna) and believe that it will keep 
them in health till the 'Zzs2r (‘ds#r) day next year. A portion 
of the water which has been brought home is preserved till 
then ; and some of it is taken as medicine in cases of illness, 
or poured on the threshing-floor, or put into the vessel where 
money is laid when it is to be buried in the ground, to serve 
as a charm against the jun. To take a bath on the morning 
of the fra day—at home, or at a well, or in a river or the 
sea—is a very widespread custom (Beni Ahsen,? Mnásüra, 
Ait Waráin, Demnat,? Tinduf), and in many cases it was 


* Laoust, doc. cit. p. 5 sqq. 2 See also Castells, of. cit. p. 6 (Rabat). 
3 See also Said Boulifa, of. cit. p. 162 sgg. 
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expressly said that it must be done before sunrise (Andjra, 
Jbel Hbib, Bni ‘Aros, Ait Mjild, Aglu); among the Ait 
Mjild those who bathe in a river have to do it before any 
animal has crossed the river on that morning, since otherwise 
there would be no baraka in the bath. At Fez and Tangier 
it is considered particularly good to go to the hot bath at 
‘astra. Among the Beni Ahsen the people, in the morning, 
sprinkle each other and the interior of their tents with water 
which must have been fetched on the same morning. The 


Fia. 130.—' d *ira morning outside Demnat, 


Ait Mjild sprinkle their animals, as well as the interior of 
their tents, with water which was fetched on the night before ; 
but this must be done before sunrise in order to produce good 
effects. At Aglu mothers throw water in the morning on their 
little children ; the older children throw water on each other 
in play; and the domestic animals, the walls of the rooms, 
and the floors and thresholds and beds are sprinkled with 
water. Among the Amanüz and the Iglfwa even grown-up 
persons, men and women, throw water on each other and 
have a fight with water at wells or brooks. Among the 
Imintagen and various other Shiób, people likewise splash 
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water on each other, and in Tinduf this practice has the 
character of a fight. In the present connection should also 
be noticed the profuse distribution of water in charity and 
the custom of watering the graves on the ‘súra day.” 

Fire? and water? customs occur in Tunis, but not, 
so far as I know, among the eastern Arabs. They are found 
among the Moslems of India, but this may be explained 
by the prevalence of similar rites since ancient times among 
the Hindus. There is no reason, then, to suppose that 
they were imported into North Africa by Islam, although they 
are practised at a definite period of the Muhammadan year. 
On the other hand, there is every reason to assume that they 
were transferred to this period from a fixed date of the solar 
year. Fire and water rites are extensively practised in 
Morocco at Midsummer, and it seems impossible to doubt 
that such practices were in vogue among the Berbers long 
before their conversion to Islam.? These Midsummer 
customs serve exactly the same purpose as the fire and water 
rites at ‘2@f4ra—that of removing or keeping off evil influences 
—and for reasons which will be pointed out presentiy their 
transference to the Muhammadan New Year is easy to ex- 
plain. That such a transference has taken place is directly 


1 See also Doutté, Missions au Maroc—En tribu (Paris, 1914), p. 93 
(Ait Wauzgit) ; Laoust, ÉZude sur le dialecte berbère des Nitfa (Paris, 
1918), p. 319. 2 Infra, p. 481 sgg. : 

3 Gaudefroy-Demombynes, ‘ La féte d'Achoura à Tunis’, in Revue 
des traditions populaires, xviii. (Paris, 1903), p. 11 sg. ; Monchicourt, 
loc. cit. p. 293 59g. 

* At Zeriba the people bathe, not in the morning, but on the night 
before, and their spring is then supposed to communicate with the well of 
Zemzem (Monchicourt, Joc. cif. p. 286). 

5 Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon-e-islam (Madras, 1863), p. 113; Pelly, 
The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain, i. (London, 1879), p. xviii; 
Sell, The Faith of Isidm (London, 1896), p. 310. 

8 Cf, Sell, of. cif. p. 311; Lassy, The Muharram Mysteries among 
the Azerbeijan Turks of Caucasia (Helsingfors, 1916), p. 275. 

? Infra, p. 204. 

8 It is interesting to notice that at the end of the Tartar solar year 
(commencing at the vernal equinox), which is a season of manifold evil, 
“ large fires and pyres are kindled on the roofs, the courts, and the market- 
places, and the youths and boys jump over them, shouting, ‘ illness off ! 
paleness off! misfortune off! °, or something similar" (Lassy, of. ci#. 
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suggested by the fact that the ‘diva and Midsummer customs 
largely supplement each other. Among tribes which practise 
no fire or water rites at Midsummer wc may be almost sure 
to find such rites at ‘ara, and vice vers; and where they 
occur on both occasions more importance is attached to them 
in one case tban in the other. 

The fights with water are not the only kind of ceremonial 
fighting which takes place in the month of the ‘ASir. M. 
Doutté states that on the '2fZra eve the people of Mogador 
divide into two camps, which engage in simulated battles, 
and that these sometimes assume a rather serious character! 
At Mequinez it was formerly the custom for the young men 
and boys, likewise divided, into two parties, to have a fight 
with slings for about an/hour on the twelfth day of the 
month in the afternoor. The ploughmen of Martdksh 
have on the ‘ara eve a tug of war between men and women, 
and it is believed that the sex that wins the contest will'rule 
over the other sex during the year. This is quite in ag 
ment with the general New Year's belief that what happ 
at this time of the year gill also happen during the remain 
of it. Butatthe same ge tugs of war and ceremonial fig 
occur on other occasicg@¥in circumstances which suggest tl 
a purificatory influences, or has been, ascribed to then: 
In the present case the -ombats and games may also syn 
bolise the combat betwegh the old year and the new.? \ 

Among the Amaniiz, after supper on the evening of the 


p. 227). Formerly there were also at the end of the old year water rite: 
likewise of a distinctly purificatory character, consisting in the sprinkling 
of houses and persons with water for the purpose of washing awa: 
ill-luck (Adam Olearius, Reise- Beschreibungen [Hamburg, 1696], p. 231) 

and nowadays there are baths and tricks with water, obviously implying 
ceremonial purification, at the beginning of the new solar year (Lassy, 
op, cif. p. 244). 

1 Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord (Alger, 1909), 
p. 509. 

2 See ‘Index’, s.. Tugs of War, Fighting. 

3 There are also ceremonial fights and games at the New Year's tide 
of the solar year, both in Morocco (infra, p. 171) and Persia (The Glory of 
the Shia World, trans. and edited from a Persian manuscript by P. M. 
Sykes [London, 1910], p. 148 sg.; see also Lassy, oj. cif, p. 221 sq. 
[Tartars}). 
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‘astra day, all the people of a village walk in procession to a 
place outside it, carrying 'with them a small image of a jackal, 
made of potter’s earth. The men are firing their guns and 
the women are trilling the zgZrzz. The image is placed on 
the top of a stone, together with some figs, dates, and bread, 
and the people ask God to protect their flocks from jackals 
till next ‘dra. But if another party from a neighbouring 
village happens to meet them, there will be a fight. M. 
Laoust has shown that a ceremonial expulsion of the jackal 
at 'áfára prevails among many other tribes in Sis His 
description of this rite among the Amanüz differs in some 
respects from my own. 

There are other rites of a prophylactic or purificatory 
character practised at ‘dra. As such may be regarded 
the almsgiving enjoined by the Muhammadan law, accord- 
ing to which every Moslem of full age shall give in charity 
about one-fortieth of all such property as has been a ycar in 
his possession, provided that he has sufficient for his subsist- 
ence and possesses an income equivalent to about £5 per 
annum ;* these alms are called 22422, the original meaning 
of which is “ purification ". The amount actually bestowed 
in charity, however, is arbitraty, and the legal standard is 
probably seldom approached. Yet I was told that among 
thé Ait Wárydger the farmers give on the ‘fára day a 
tenth part of their sheep and goats to the scribes as seka 
ra‘sér, believing that there otherwise would be no daraka 
in their flocks. The Ait Waráin call the ‘déra eve ass n 
aska, “the day of legal alms”, although charity is really 
more extensively practised on the following day. In 
Dukkàla alms are distributed on the first ten days of the 
month, and on the tenth day in particular jars (Zwdbi, sing. 
Bábya) are placed on the roadside for the use of travellers. 
In many parts of the country the women paint their eyes with 
antimony and their lips and teeth with walnut root on the 
‘atéra day (Uld Bü'üziz, Bni ‘Aros, Tangier)3 I have 
been told that they do so in order that they may be happy 
throughout the ensuing year; but it seems that on this, as 


1 Laoust, doc. ci. p. 307 sgg. 2 Sell, of. cit. p. 283. 
3 See also Said Boulifa, af. cit. p. 165 (Demnat). 
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on other occasions, the use of antimony and walnut root 
also serves as a means of purification or protection against 
evil influences. In Andjra antimony is particularly applied 
to the eyes of little children, who are more exposed to super- 
natural dangers than grown-up persons.! 

The prevalence of cathartic or prophylactic rites at 
'Zfüra may be partly explained by the general belief that 
what is done at this period will have a lasting effect for the 
remainder of the year. But there is also another reason for 
it: ‘astra, and the month of the ‘Air generally, are fraught 
with evil influences, which call for precautions. This 
appears both from the belief that the jnn are particularly 
active on the first ten days of this month and from the 
taboos which are observed during it. 

There were taboos in this month in the days of old. The 
name Muharram, which is said to have been first applied 
to it in Islam,? means sacred. It is one of those months in 
which, according to the Koran, Muhammadans are not 
allowed to fight among themselves. Moreover, we arc told 
by the traditions that the Prophet fasted on the tenth day 
of this month and ordered his companions to do the same,* 
hoping that such a fast would cover the faults of the coming 
year) It is, however, only regarded as a voluntary fast. 
Sidi Halil says that it is meritorious to fast on the tenth day 
of Muharram and on the day preceding it, as also during the 
whole of the month. In Morocco many persons fast on 
those days, and there are a few who do so even on the first 
ten days of the month, 

Work is commonly suspended on the '2sZza day, though 
the shops are kept open. In some places work is also 
refrained from on the following (Demnat, Ait Waráin) or 


! In some parts of Tunis the women paint their cyes with antimony 
during the first nine days of Muharram, and M, Monchicourt (oc. ciz. 
p. 299) calls this a rite af purification, 

2 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 1897), p. 95 n. 2. 

3 Koran, ix. 36. 

4 Mishkat, vii. 7. 3 (English translation by Matthews, i. (Calcutta, 
1809], p. 486). 

5 Ibid. vii, 7. 1 (vol. i. 483). 

ê Sidi Hall, af. cit. i. 4. 1. 3 (Perron, of. cit. i. 464 sg). 
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the two following (Aglu) days, or on the two previous days 
(Ulád Bü'üziz). The Ait Waráin consider it particularly 
necessary to keep the cleventh day of the month as a rest 
day ; and I was told that among the Iglfwa this day, which is 
considered unlucky, is even the only day of the month when 
work is suspended. The Ait Wary4ger consider it very | 
meritorious to hoe the ground on their fields or in their 
gardens on the ‘astra day, even though it be only a little, 
but they do no other agricultural work on that day. The 
schools are generally, I believe, closed for three days. Yet 
the holiday may be longer; among the Ait Tems&man it 
lasts for seven days, including three days before and three 
days after the ‘af#ra day, during which the schoolboys walk 
about collecting money for the /77, so as to induce him to give 
them a whole week's holiday. At Fez the college students 
are frec for fifteen days, from the fifth to the nineteenth 
inclusive; but the actual Holiday may be longer, since the 
work at the colleges is suspended on Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, and if the first day after the holiday happens 
to be either a Saturday or a Tuesday, which are unlucky 
days, the studies are generally resumed only on the following 
Sunday. The Ulad Bü'áziz refrain from washing wool, 
weaving, and moving their tents on the first twelve days of 
the month. If the taboo forbidding work on a certain day 
or on certain days in the month of the *Á&ür is transgressed, 
it is said that the work will not succeed, or that therc is no 
baraka in it, or that some evil will befall the transgressor. 
At Fez and Tangicr people refrain from swceping their 
houses, on the ‘fra day, lest they should sweep away the 
reag from the house. Itis Zéra for all residents of Fez to buy 
a broom in the month of the ‘Air; should anybody do so 
there would be a death in the house. If a person has appro- 
priated a thing belonging to somebody else, especially if 
the owner is a woman, the latter says, Al/déh idhhdlha ‘dlik 
bë I-hà u j-ji& u Xétt&bét 'Gsüra, " May God let it (that is, the 
appropriated object) bring on you emptiness and expulsion 
and the broom of ‘és#ra’’ (that is, death). The same phrase, 
preceded by the words '' If you have taken it ", may be used 
if somebody is suspected of having taken an article which is 
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missing ; or the suspected individual may defend himself by 
saying, '' If I have taken it, may God bring on me emptiness, 
etc". At Tangier no broom must be bought and brought 
into the house on the first ten days of the month ; if this rule 
> is not observed the rezg will be swept away from the house 
for the whole year. The Ait Waráin make all brooms they 
may require during the month of the *Á&ür in advance, be- 
cause no broom can then be taken into the house. Among 
the Ait Temsámün no brooms must be made on the ‘súra 
day. It is necessary to refrain from sleeping in the daytime 
on that day (Tangier, Ait Waráin) ; he who does not observe 
this rule will become ill or be sleepy throughout the year 
(Ait Würyüger). At Tangier matrimonial intercourse should 
be suspended on the 'ZiZra eve, since a girl conceived on 
that night would be born without the distinctive character- 
istic of a virgin. In Andjra and among the Ait Wary&ger 
there is a similar taboo of longer duration, lasting for the 
first ten days of the month ; the latter maintain that a child 
conceived in that period would be deaf and dumb, and they 
consider it advisable to refrain from sexual intercourse even 
till the end of the month. The scribes of the Ait Temsámán 
say that a child or an animal conceived in the month of 
the ‘ASir will never have any offspring. Among various 
tribes no hen is said to be allowed to sit on her eggs in this 
month, because if chicks were hatched during it they would 
drink of the water with which some dead body has been 
washed—-in other words, somebody in the house or tent 
would die (Eidina, Ait Ndér, At Ubábti, Ait WaryAger), 
But I have also heard another explanation of this taboo, 
namely, that the chicks would die. 

Various mourning taboos have to be observed in the 
month of the 'Ásür? It is a widespread rule that there 
must be no weddings during it (Fez, Tangier, Andjra, Ulád 


= 


Bü'àüziz, Ait Würyüger); but among the Ait Waráin this rule 


1 At Kef, in Tunis, again, “ quand l'épouse accouche en moharrem, 
le mari est médiocrement content. De méme, si un animal domestique 
met bas ” (Monchicourt, Zor. cif. p. 286). But at Tangier I was told that 
it is fortunate to be born in this month. 

3 See also Castells, o. cit, p. 7. 
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is only observed by shereefs, and among the Bni ‘Aros the 
interdiction of celebrating marriages is restricted to the first 
ten days of the month. At Fez the Aagdérár, tabbdlin, and 
@liyen, who are not allowed to play on their instruments in 
a house of mourning, are also forbidden to do so between the 
tenth and the twenty-fourth days of the month of the ‘Agir, 
and at Tangier all music but that of string-instruments is 
prohibited throughout the month. The women refrain from 
the use of henna on the 'ZfZra day (Bni ‘Aros), or on the first 
three (Tsül) or ten (Tangier, Amanüz) days of the month, or 
on other days as well (Fez, Ait Wáry&ger) The washing 
of clothes is tabooed on the first three (Tsül) or ten (Tangier) 
days, or on the ‘ai#ra day (Bni ‘Aros) or the two following 
days besides (Fez), or after that day till the end of the month 
(Hiáina) The Amanüz refrain from travelling and shaving 
during the first ten days of the month. Mourning taboos 
are particularly compulsory on shereefs. Among the Ulåd 
Bü'üziz they and their ddam must not have their heads 
shaved nor their clothes washed from the first day of the 
month till the 'ZXra eve, but must observe mourning. At 
Tangier the shereefs are subject to the same taboos and must 
keep away from all entertainments and refrain from white- 
washing their houses throughout the month, while their 
women are forbidden to use henna during the same period ; 
it is believed that a deviation from these rules would cause 
misfortune to the family. In Andjra I was told that if a 
shereef in this month attended a feast where there was 
music, or had his head shaved, he would die in conse- 
quence. Among the Iglfwa and at Aglu shaving is likewise 
refrained from by shereefs ; he who shaves in the month of 
the *Á&ür, said one of my informants, is not a shereef. The 
Sultan must refrain from travelling during this month. 
Mourning rites very similar to those just mentioned are 
in this month practised in Tunis,* where some people attribute 


1 Monchicourt, doc. cit. p. 286 :—'* Au Kef, le mois de l'Achoura est 
plutôt considéré comme funeste. Aucun mariage, aucune circoncision 
ne sont célébrés à ce moment. Les femmes cessent de s'appliquer du 
henné et ne doivent pas pousser de you you de joie. Les hommes ne se 
font ni raser ni couper les cheveux, . . . Moharrem, mois sacré, est ainsi 
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the mournful character of the month to the death of Fatimah's 
sons by ‘Ali, al-Husain and al-Hasan.! In Egypt it is at 
any rate considered unlucky to make a marriage contract in 
Muharram, and the almsgiving on the tenth day is associated 
with al-Husain’s death at Karbala; but the first ten days 
of this month are considered as '' cminently blessed, and arc 
celebrated with rejoicing "? Among the Shi‘ah Moslems 
of Persia and India, on the other hand, these days are 
observed as a period of mourning in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of al-Husain® or of “the martyrdoms of ‘Ali 
and of his two sons, Hasan and Husain ".* 

In Morocco, also, the mourning is held to be observed 
on behalf of the sons of 'Alt—Sidna 14-Hsen u l-Hôsin, as 
they are called in Fez—- who are said to have died on the 
'dyüra day. In Andjra and among the Ait WüáryBger, 
however, it is popularly believed that the Prophet dicd and 
was buried on this day, and that it is he who is mourned for, 
especially by his descendants, the shereefs. The Ulad 
Bü'áziz say that they mourn for 'AiSór (‘A’ar); and their 
mourning does not consist in taboos only. On the first 
evening of the month, when the new moon becomes visible, 
the unmarried girls scratch their faces, as when somebody 
has died, and wail, /7áya bdba 'Aifori d'lih hdlégt dri, 
Adya hath bába 'Aifór mat, “ Ah my father 'AiXor, for him 
I have cut my hair (in mourning), Adya hath (a usual 
exclamation on a death), father ‘Ai3dr has died”. This 
wailing is then repeated on every evening till the ninth day 
of the month. On the following day, the tenth, girls whose 
hair is not so thick as they wish, take a date, smear it with 
& mixture of water, saffron, and dried and pounded roses 
and pinks—a mixture also used for the smearing of the head- 
stones of graves—tie round ít a little hair from their heads, 


regardé comme un mois néfaste au sens religieux de ce dernier adjectif. 
Cette croyance n'est pas aussi vive à Kairouan”. M. Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes states (Joc. cit. p. x1) that at Tunis the old women abstain from ail 
needle-wark on the tenth day of Muharram and put on red dresses as a 
sign of mourning. 

1 Monchicourt, Zoc. ciz. p. 287. 2 Lane, of. cit, p. 432 sg. 

5 Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1896), p. 407. 

4 Sell, of. cit. p. 306. 
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wrap it up in a small piece of calico, and then either bury 
it or throw it into a well; this is supposed to give to the 
girl an abundance of hair. The interesting feature of the 
rite is that the date which is buried or thrown into a well 
is said to be ódóa 'Azfor, “ father 'Aisor". Ceremonial 
burials on the same day have been reported from other parts 
of the country. At Settat, in the Shawia, the children dig a 
hole in the ground and bury in it a puppet made of a bone 
enveloped in rags;! and among some Berber tribes, also, 
a puppet, which is called “ ‘A’ur’’, " my brother” or “ uncle 
‘Agur”, or “ the bridegroom of 'Á&üra"', is buried or de- 
stroycd.? 

The mythical being ‘Ai8ér or Baba 'Aisór, for whom the 
people mourn,? is obviously a personification of the Old 
Year, which has been succeeded by the New. He corre- 
sponds to the female spirit of an old and hideous appearance 
called Híagüza—a name derived from the word ‘dgdza, 
meaning an old woman—who represents the Old Year of 
the solar calendar,* and to Tamgart, meaning the same, who 
represents the end of the winter. So also the burial of the 
date called Baba ‘Ai3ér, or of the puppet called by some 
similar name, is the burial of the Old Year. M. Laoust 
suggests that the puppet which is buried or destroyed 
represents the spirit of vegetation, though he also seems to 
regard it as a symbol of the year which has come to an end ; 9 
but I can find no sufficient ground for that suggestion. That 
the puppet is carried about in the gardens or the fields, as 
well as in the village, does not prove that it is a personifica- 
tion of the spirit of vegetation which is supposed to impart 
baraka to the crops. It may be a means of ridding the 
plantations of evil influences, which are attracted by the 
puppet and afterwards destroyed with it; this would be in 
the style of other rites practised at the same period. There 

1 Villes et tribus du Maroc: Casablanca et les Chédouia, ii, 302. 

2 Laoust, Eiude sur le dialecte berbère des Ntifa, p. 319, Idem, in 
Hespéris, i. 30 sgg. : 

3 According to M. Doutté (Jerrá£ech [Paris, 1905], p. 371), the same 
personage is mentioned in mourning chants in the Rahámna. 


4 Infra, p. 161. 5. Infra, p. 174. 
9 Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 32 sg. 
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are other puppets which are of interest in this connection. 
At Fez the broom, or one of the brooms, of the household 
is on the ‘fra day dressed up as a bride with a silk kerchief 
and made to lean against the wall in an upright position. 
Among the Ait Wardin, again, the women on the previous 
evening dress up a piece of wood as a woman, lift it up, and 
dance with it, singing and playing on their tambourines ; 
they call this puppet Tanjawtya, meaning a woman from 
Tangier, which indicates that she is regarded as a newcomer. 
I presume that the dressed-up broom and piece of wood 
represent the New Year with its anticipated joys and good 
luck, just as other puppets and Baba 'Aisór impersonate the 
Old Year with its worries and evils. 

It seems that the ignorant women of Dukkála really 
have a truer conception of the mourning at 'Z5Zra than the 
learned theologians of Islam. We have reason to believe 
that the mourning for Sidna lá-Iisen and l-Hósin on that 
occasion has the same origin as that for Baba ‘AiS6r, being 
only an islamised interpretation of rites connected with 
the Old Year. In his interesting book on the Muharram 
mysteries among the Tartars, Dr. Lassy justly observes that 
these mysteries appear io reflect the very character of the 
end of the year, and that it is not surprising to find the Year 
End, which is considered “ a most unpropitious season and 
one when the doings of the people in a particular degree are 
directed upon the getting rid of the besetting misfortunes 
of life", connected with the commemoration of the most 
calamitous event of the Shi'ah history! 

There are other rites connected with death that are 
practised at this time of the year. On the 'Z*ra day the 
people visit the graves of their dead friends, pour water 
over them, and distribute alms at them. Not infrequently 
recitations from the Koran are made there, and in some 
parts of the country sprigs of myrtle are put on the graves. 
Alms on behalf of the dead are also given to poor people 
and children at other places than the cemetery, and water 
or small jars are frequently distributed in charity? 

In many places a masquerade or carnival takes place in 


1 Lassy, af. cit. p. 234 sgg. 2 Infra, p. 481 sqq. 
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the month of the 'ÁXür. When the Court is in Fez the Sultan's 
soldiers arrange there a great show, which is performed 
before the Sultan on the 'Zfra eve and on the following 
nights till the end of the month in the houses of his ministers 
and other dignitaries or wealthy persons. An essential 
feature of this show is a large toy-house, called 4sd#, made of 
cardboard ornamented with designs in different colours and 
mounted on wooden frames, and provided with a cupola 
like a saint's tomb. It is illuminated inside with candles, and 
is carried by soldiers, who are surrounded by other soldiers 
holding paper lanterns on bamboo canes. It is followed by 
a procession comprising a large number of persons dressed 
up as different sorts of people, spirits, and animals, as also 
some other conspicuous objects besides the toy-house. 
. There is the tall image of a scrpent-like monster, called s-Sat, 
made of wood, with the head of a man and a long beard, 
its body being covered with black calico and its head with 
sheep-skin; it is carried on a cane by a soldier, who miakes 
it dance and bow. There is a 2Zbóór, or steamer, made of 
wood, with masts and sails and a smoking funnel, dragged 
along on wheels, with its captain pushing it from behind. 
There is the mséga dé l-ósát, a band of musicians playing 
on toy instruments imitating those used in the Sultan's army, 
and one beating a drum. There are, besides, four @/éven 
with their respective instruments—the 'zZ (mandoline), 
kdménja (violin), zód5 (two-stringed fiddle), and zar (tam- 
bourine)—-and some twenty or thirty mwélin d-dágqa with 
éndder (plain tambourines), agwdldť (short clay cylinders 
with skin), and gérgba (castanets) There is a fat gådi, or 
judge, wearing a ridiculous cupola-shaped headgear and 
accompanied by two or three scribes. There are two 
representatives of Ad/ Mekka, the shereefs at Mecca, who 
sing in the eastern dialect; some six or eight Dárq&wa with 
very tall caps made of reeds wound round with green turbans, 
rosaries of common shells, and long and thick staffs in their 
hands, singing the grossest obscenities ; 1 a man dressed up 


1 They sing :—Sdddt't dárgawd mä rit &idari (meaning a pack- 
horse, but used as a name for a grown-up youth who gives himself up to 
passive pederasty), kidar? fë (-2diwa (another name for the zdwia of the 

VOL. II G 
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as a fiwiáfa, or fortune-telling woman, equally indecent in her 
talk ;* three or four gAáb or iSfirdt', prostituted women (like- 
wise represented by men), who address themselves especially 
to shereefs or other highly respected men, accusing them of 
not having paid their fees ; and the same number of 'dr£/Zz", 
or superintendents of the prison for women, who beat the 
ghdé when complaints are made that they have not kept their 
appointments though paid in advance. "There are several 
Dráwa, men from the Dra, some with a Z£rz (cane flute) 
and the others with a 4éxdiz (tambourine), on which they 
play, marking time with their feet; a number of Gnáwa, 
one with a Adndga (the Fez name for the gémérz, or diminu- 
tive two-stringed guitar, used by the Gnáwa) and the others 
with gágàZ? (castanets); some old zhad, or Jews, with masks 
of sheep-skin and beards, each playing on a far (tambourine), 
and the same number of diudfydt’, or Jewesses, their wives, 
one of whom gives birth to a child with shrieks of agony 
when a performance is made in a house; some four or five 
"$ára, or Christians, among whom are a óafadór, or 
ambassador, his 7'7777:4», or dragoman, with copybooks in 
one hand and keys in the other, and his servants carrying 
a chair; and a rdggds, or Moorish courier. There are, 
moreover, some juin, represented by boys dressed up in red 
jackets and trousers, with white masks over their faces and 
long projecting teeth, holding in the hand a big needle with 
which they try to prick the people as they pass along. There 
are two other spirit-beings, 1l-Gól and I-Géla, the former with 
the face of a man and a big beard of wool, and the latter 
with the face of a woman and breasts made of sacks, so long 
that they can be thrown over the shoulders; their genitals 
are particularly conspicuous, and at the performances in 
houses they dance and have intercourse. There are a jmel, 
or camel, represented by a man dressed up as a camel and 


Därqåwa) ZydAnl Lgdlwea (testicle). They repeat the two last words 
many times, jumping up and down and knocking the ground with their 
staffs. They also sing :—Héua hujjaj Hf jina u glawind fi dind, men 
habb S-56 ya zëna kdwya (copulation) kéewa kfina. 

1 She says, Sé u s#wédifi wá ‘la frég l-habs ‘auwélt'i u nisin 
Mdtsélni‘an (instead of ‘dla) hdlek wd hwalek u 2-zebb (penis) fgd'ak (anus). 
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carrying a camel’s skull on a stick, with a pack-saddle on its 
back and a kettle on the top of it, and a jémmd/, or camel- 
driver, who shouts to the people to get out of the way; as 
also a mmer, or leopard, and a mémra, or leopardess, which 
copulate in public. 

When this motley crowd visits a house the 2s7 is carried 
in first. Then the masqueraders enter in separate groups, 
in no definite order, one giving place to another. Each part 
of the programme, the exhibition of the dsd¢ as well as the 
performance of each group, is called a fråja (plur /*4jgr 
or frdij), and it has to be paid for separately. The moncy 
is given to the so-called dim, who enters together with the 
ésdt. He is a gdid r-rha, or battalion commander, and the 
other persons in the show are mostly soldiers, although there 
are also hired performers among them. The masqueraders 
try to excel each other in indecencies, the gg? as well as the 
ghab, and the better they succeed the more money is paid 
to the dmin. The most decent of the lot seems to be the 
Christian ambassador. He sits down on his chair, looks into 
his copybooks and writes, and receives letters from the 
courier. 

This show is collectively named 2saz, like the toy-house ; 1 
and the same name, or sdf, as it is also pronounced, is given 
to the 'asZra play in other Moorish towns, even when there 
is no representation of a house—for example, at Mazagan, 
where two paper lanterns with lighted candles inside are 
carried about in a procession made up by persons dressed 
as Christians and Jews, who walk from house to house and 
receive money from the people. 

In country districts which have a masquerade in the 
'Ásür neither a toy-house nor lanterns are, so far as I know, 
connected with it. At Aglu a party dress themselves up to 
represent a variety of persons and animals—an old man and 
an old woman, Jews and Jewesses, Christians, a she-ass, a 
hyena, a leopard, a lion, and a wild sheep (udäd). They are 
called ¢mgarn tyud, ‘‘ the chiefs of the night ", because they 


i Illustrations of such toy- houses, after photographs taken by 
M. Wattier, are reproduced in M. Laoust's essay in /Zesféris, vol. i. 
in connection with the text, p. 255. 
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walk about at night, commencing on the evening of the 
twelfth day of the month and not finishing the tour until they 
have visited all the villages of the tribe. They imitate the 
idioms of the persons or the sounds of the animals they 
represent, they sing and play, their talk is most lascivious, 
and the behaviour of the old couple in particular is as indecent 
as it could be. Among the Imintagen, on the ‘astra day, 
four men dress themselves up as a Jew, a Jewess, an Arab, 
and an Arab woman; the Jew has a paper mask over his 
face, and the Arab a mask made of a pumpkin peel. The 
audience insult the Jew, the Arab robs him of his wife, and 
when the poor husband tries to get her back he is shot dead 
by the Arab with a toy gun made of cane. Masquerades in 
the 'Ásür have also been recorded from other parts of 
Southern Morocco,! as well as from Algeria? and Tunis.? 
But in most country districts of Morocco they are held at the 
Great Feast, and where a masquerade occurs on some other 
occasion, either in the 'Ásür or at the New Year of the solar 
calendar, there may be another one at the Great Feast. 

The dsé is connected with the Muharram mysteries of 
the Shi'ah Moslems. The toy-house resembles '' the tomb 
of al-Husain ", which figures in those mysteries, and at 
Tangier I heard it actually said to be the géééa of Sidna 
lá-Hsen u Sidnal-Flosáin. But in other respects the Moorish 
masquerades differ essentially from the mysteries of the 
Shifahs. They are frolicsome and frivolous, and have 
nothing of that mournfulness which characterises many other 
rites of the ‘ASiir; the very word 2sZ7, though applied to the 
imitation shrine, is probably derived from the verb dasaf, 
which in one of its forms means “ to rejoice ".* "Thesc mas- 
querades greatly resemble those of the Great Feast, and may 
therefore be conveniently discussed in connection with the 
latter. In the present place I shall say only a few more 


t Laoust, in Hesperis, i. 259 sgg.; Doutté, Magie et religion dans 
PAfrique du Nord, p. 506 sg. (Haha, Shiddma), 

2 Biarnay, of. cit. p. 213 sg. (Wargla); Doutté, of. cit. p. 499 sgg. 

3 Monchicourt, Zor. cit. p. 287 sgg. 

1 Wahrmund, Handwérterbuch der seu-arabischen und deutschen 
Sprache, i. (Giessen, 1898), p. 215. Cf. Castells, of. cit. p. 8 n. 3. 
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words about them. While they lack the central figure of 
the Great Feast carnival—the man dressed in the skins of 
sacrificed animals—there is in some of them a being which 
does not seem to occur in that carnival, namely, the image 
of a hideous monster. In the carnival of Tangier, also, 
figures a serpent-monster, called s-Sat, with the head of a 
woman ;1 while some Berber tribes of the south have their 
“ogre” or “ogre of ‘ära? The meaning of these 
images can only be a matter of conjecture. Perhaps they 
were meant to frighten away evil spirits or prevent them from 
doing mischief; the Sat at Fez is said to represent a big 
serpent living in the desert, which is known to bar the way 
for travellers. Perhaps also they are representations of the 
Old Year in allits hideousness. The old man figuring in the 
'Á&ür masquerade ® seems at all events to express such an 
idea; in Tunis he is called '' the greybeard of 'Zfrz ",* and 
in some parts of Algeria the same name is given to the whole 
carnival$ But in the carnival the Old Year is no longer 
mourned for, like Baba 'Ai$ór in Dukkála; it is merely an 
object of ridicule and mockery. 

An interesting object is the big “ steamer ". It seems 
too important a feature of the show to be looked upon merely 
as an accessory to the Christian ambassador and his attend- 
ants, who themselves only play a secondary part in the play. 
Moreover, at Tarudant it is said to be the custom for children 
on the ‘Zára day to go about in “‘une sorte de carriole ", 
which is called ssfiza, a berberised form of the Arabic s/fza, 
which means “ ship" ; and a similar custom is said to exist 
at Salli! The 5¢65ér is presumably connected with boat 
ceremonies found elsewhere. In Luxor, in Egypt, there are 
three boat processions every year, namely, at the festivals 
commemorating the birthday of its patron saint and that of 
the Prophet and at the beginning of Ramadün ; and much 
revelry and debauchery were formerly connected with thesc 


1 Fora similar monster in a carnival held at Rabat, see Castells, of. zzz. 
p. 8n. 3. 2 Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 259 sgg. 

3 See ibid. p. 279 sgg. * Monchicourt, doc. cit, p. 290. 

5 Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord, p. 499 sgg. 

® Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 291 n. I. 
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festivals. Professor Scligman connects these rites with the 
importance of the boat in ancient Egyptian ceremonial, as 
shown by the number of representations of sacred boats on 
sledges or wheels which have come down to us.' He also 
points out that the ‘‘ Moormen " of Ceylon have a ceremony 
in which figures a boat on wheels, and maintains that it is a 
survival of an old Egyptian rite which, after being absorbed 
into Islam, was introduced by “ Arab " traders into Ceylon? 
It may be added that during the closing years of the Roman 
period, according to Apuleius, a naval procession in honour 
of the Egyptian Isis was held at the opening of navigation 
in spring, a ship richly equipped and laden with spices 
being then sent to sea as an offering to the goddess. Boat 
ceremonies have also been widely distributed in Europe. We 
know that in the sixth century B.C. a ship, dedicated to 
Dionysius, was driven on wheels through the streets of 
Athens; and a ship-waggon was in use at a spring festival 
in certain parts of Germany.* The original meaning of these 
ceremonies is not clear ; but they may have served a cathartic 
purpose. "Vessels laden with disease-demons or misfortunes 
are found among many peoples. And like the Moorish 
carnivals, those of Europe are combined with purificatory 
ceremonies, such as fire and water rites. 


THE MONTH or THE MÓLUÜD 


The third month of the Muhammadan year, Rabi'u 
*1-Awwal, is in Morocco called 3-*Zax dé l-mithid (t-mdulid, 
I-méilüd), " the month of the Málüd ", or simply /-wuilid 

1 Seligman, ‘ Ancient Egyptian Beliefs in Modern Egypt’, in Essays 
and Studies presented to William Ridgeway on his sixtieth Birthday 
(Cambridge, 1913), p. 453 sg. 2 Ibid. p. 454 sq. 

3 Apuleius, Metamorphoses, xi. 16. 

4 Rademacher, ‘ Carnival’, in Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, ii. (Edinburgh, 1910), p. 226; Clemen, ‘Der Ursprung 
des Karnevals’, in Archiv für Religionswissenchaft, xvii. (Leipzig, 
1914), P- 147 594. 

5 Frazer, The Scapegoat (London, 1913), p. 185 sgg. 

9 Rademacher, Wwe. cit. p. 227; Sartori, Side und Brauch, iii. 


(Leipzig, 1914), p. 105 sgg. *‘ Fastnacht ist ja überhaupt eine Zeit der 
Reinigung ? (iżid. p. 117). 
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(-máulüd,I-méifid)or, among the Berbers, by some berberiscd 
form of thesame word. These names are given it on account 
of the feast celebrating the birth of the Prophet, which com- 
menccs on the twelfth day of the month and lasts for a week. 
The first day of this feast is called när 7-‘td, ‘‘ the day of 
the feast", and the previous night /2/# /-miilad or Bir ‘id. 

The Mialiid is a particularly blessed month, and all 
children born during it are considered fortunate. On the 
evening preceding the first day of the month the Hamziya 
and the Bürdah of Sidi al-Bisiri are recited in many of the 
mosques between sunset and the hour of the evening prayer ; 
these recitations are repeated om every evening until the eve 
of the feast, and on the last occasion they are continued till 
daybreak. On this night also minor mosques, sdwi@r*, and 
shrines are illuminated, and the same recitations are made 
there. At Tangier the house attached to the sdwza of Malai 
'Abdlgáder, which is inhabited by shereefs of his family, is 
then visited by a crowd of wornen, who play and sing the 
prayer for the Prophet throughout the night. At daybreak 
they get up and salute the birth of Muhammad, who is said 
to have been born at that hour ; and in cclebration of the 
same event twenty-one cannon are fired at ihe fort. On the 
eve of the seventh day of the feast (#2 saba‘ /-'td) there are 
similar gatherings in the houses of two shereefs belonging to 
the family of Sidi Mühárnmed 1-Ha*4j, 

The first day of the feast is kept as a holiday but labour 
is also suspended on other days of it. At Fez the shops 
are open throughout the preceding night, but are then closed 
for three days, except those of the butchers, which are kept 
open in the morning. Many people abstain from work during 
the whole week. The colleges are closed between the first 
and the nineteenth days of the month and the schools between 
the tenth and the eighteenth; and between the second and 
the ninth the latter are only open for an hour or two in the 
morning. The Ait Sádd&n keep the whole week of the feast 
as a holiday. Among the Ait Yusi the women perform no 
other work than such as is necessary for the preparation of 
food during the three days preceding the feast and during 
the week of the feast itself. 
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At the time of the feast the people enjoy themselves with 
banqueting, powder play, target-practice, singing, playing, 
and dancing. At Tangier friends visit each other on the 
morning of the first day of the feast and breakfast together 
on Aérrbeli—consisting of pounded wheat with the husks 
removed, boiled in water and mixed with butter, and some 
honey in a hole made in the centre—or ‘dséda—a porridge 
made of semolina (52522) with the addition of butter and often 
honey as well; and there are similar banquets on the eve 
of the seventh day. In the Hidina on the first day of the 
feast the men fire their guns at daybreak and the women 
trill the egdrvzz ; later on there is powder play on horseback 
and in the afternoon target-practice. Among the At Ubábti 
everybody who owns a gun fires it on the eve of the feast, 
and the women play and sing, as they have been doing every 
night since the beginning of the month ; and on the following 
morning the men go on horseback to the place of some 
shereef, where they practise powder play till ‘dsar, while the 
women assemble there to play and sing. 

In some parts of the country this is a favourite time for 
the circumcision of boys,' and many saints have then their 
yearly festivals.? On the ninth day of the month the 'Esáwa 
of Fez start for Mequinez with flags and music, practising 
their usual Adda till they reach the river outside the town, 
when they mount their animals. People kill and throw to 
them sheep and goats, which they tear to pieces and eat 
raw. This particular 2/Zra is called 7-fz£sa. 

The women paint their hands and feet with henna, their 
eyes with antimony, and their lips with walnut root on the 
eve of the feast, Among the Ait Sáddén many of them also 
smear their hair with henna on the following day. Among 
the Ulád Bü'áziz the boys and lads, on the eve of the feast, 
put some henna on the palms of their hands, while the 
grown-up men only dip one of the finger-tips in henna, or 
if they put a little of it on the palms wipe it off at once ; and 
they also apply henna to their horses, camels, cattle, and 
sheep, and to the ridge-pole of the tent. This is said to be 
good jäl. At Tangier the women on the morning of the 


t Infra, pp. 420, 421, 423, 429. 2 Supra, i. 175. 
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first day of the feast paint with blue a vertical stripe, called 
gammdza, between the eyebrows or behind the ears of their 
little children to protect them from the evil eye. 


RAJÄB AND Sa‘BAN 


In the seventh month of the year, Rajab—in Morocco 
called Rajäb, Rjeb, or Rjem—many persons fast on the 
twenty-sixth and the twenty-seventh days; some persons 
also on the first, fifteenth, and last day, or on one of them, 
or on every Monday and Fhursday ; and a very few on every 
day of the month. The twenty-seventh day is called «Aar 
I-má'ráj or simply l-md‘rdj, and the preceding night /z/& 
i-má'ráj. This night is the anniversary of the Prophet's 
miraculous ascension to heaven, and those who can afford 
it celebrate it by having good food. At Tangier fowls are 
eaten both on that and on the following night; the schools 
are closed between the twenty-fifth and the twenty-seventh 
days; and on the twenty-seventh before sunset the women 
go to the country to gather a certain grass called £dssdba, in 
order that there shall be an abundance of good things, such 
as animals, food, and clothes, during the year. There is also 
a little feast (músem) on the fifteenth day (Fez)! or on the 
first Thursday of the month (Tangier). 

In the following month, Sa'bàn—pronounced Sa'bgn— 
many persons fast on the fourteenth and the fifteenth days ; 
some persons also on the first and the last day, or on every 
Monday and Thursday; and a very few throughout the 
month. The fifteenth day is called Zzzeizm Z-'Genár or Pemim 
l-'arwáh, because the angels are then supposed to make out 
the account of everybody's life; or har n-nésha, “ the day 
of the copy ", because on the preceding night—/z/#" n-nesf 
mën Sa‘bgn—God is said to give to the angel of death a book 
containing a record of all living beings destined to die during 
the ensuing year. I have not heard in Morocco the belief 
that on that night the lote tree of Paradise, the leaves of 


1 Cf. ‘Abd el ‘Aziz Zenagui, ‘ Récit en dialecte tlemcénien ', in 
Journal Asiatique, ser. x. vol. iv. (Paris, 1904), p. 100 sg. (note by 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes). 
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which are inscribed with the names of all living human 
beings, is shaken, and that when a person is to die in the 
year his leaf falls on this occasion ;1 it is said there that the 
leaf of the s¢drdt* l-muntidhd on which a person's name is 
written will fall forty days before his death. The food par- 
taken of on the night in question is better than usual; at 
Tangier fowls are eaten both then and on the following night. 
The schools there have a three days’ holiday, between the 
thirteenth and fifteenth. At Fez particular notice is taken 
of the last three days of the month, which are also considered 
to be possessed of daraka. Schools, government offices, and 
shops are closed on these days, feasting and picnics take the 
place of work, and on the roofs of houses, in the gardens, and 
in the streets there is a constant firing of guns, which reaches 
its climax and comes to an end when the new moon of 
Ramadan is seen. 

We have in an earlier chapter noticed the activities of 
the Gnáwa in Sa'bgn, their sacrifices to the niin and other 
practices.” That this month contains an clement of danger 
is instanced by two taboos observed by the Ait Tems&man. 
They must then refrain from bringing earth of any kind into 
their houses; and they remove the eggs from their hens, 
since no chicks must be hatched in Sa'bgn. 

At Fez it is the custom for the married women at any time 
either in Rajáb or Sa'bün to assume for three or four days 
exactly the same attire as is used for the same length of time 
in Ramadan by girls who are still too young to observe the 
fast, with the addition of so-called z/Zfed of embroidered silk 
over the ears ; and they are also painted with henna in the 
same way as such girls in Ramadan,’ with the exception of 
old married women, who are painted without designs. When 
the wife is thus dressed up, her husband, if he can afford it, 
gives in his house a feast, to which he invites the men of his 
own and of his wife's family and other friends. If, however, 
any of his or his wife's relatives has died during the year, 
these practices are not to be observed. 


1 Lane, af. cit. p. 477 sq. 
2 Supra, i. 380 sg. 3 Infra, p. 98 sq. 
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RAMADAN 


After Sa'bün follows Ramadan, popularly called Ramdan, 
the ninth month of the Muhammadan year. In towns the 
eve of it (Z£ rdmddam) is announced at sunset by the firing 
of cannon, ‘‘ echoed by guns in the villages, through which 
the firing rapidly carries the news to a distance ".! At Fez 
and in other towns the mzidden’s call to the sunset prayer is 
followed by the monotonous sounds of the #r, a long and 
straight trumpet, which is blown by the zffár for about five 
orien minutes, After the call to the evening prayer he again 
sounds his trumpet from the tower of the mosque, this time 
for a quarter of an hour; and on the following morning, 
two hours before daybreak, he ascends the minaret a third 
time and blows the trumpet for a whole hour. This is 
repeated on every evening and morning throughout the 
month, but at sunset time only on the last day of it after the 
new moon has appeared. Every great mosque at Fez has 
a ndffar attached to it, and the same is the case with the 
majority of the smaller mosques, while the Qarwiyin and the 
Andalus have two xféfax each, who blow their trumpets 
together. In the evening the óffár is followed at the 
minaret by a gditya¢, or hautboyist, who plays on his gdiza 
for a quarter of an hour. In the morning before daybreak, 

shortly after the afar has finished his music, the minaret 
“is ascended by the múdden, who first repeats the formula 
A'tidu bi lidhi men §-Sttan dr-rdjim, “ I take refuge with God 
from Satan the stoned one *”, and then begins to sing various 
religious songs ; he is singing for about three-quarters of an 
hour, till dawn, when he chants the call to prayer. The 
miüdden is singing thus before daybreak not only throughout 
Ramadan but also during the other months of the year. 

The most important feature of Ramadan is the complete 
abstinence from food, drink, and cohabitation from daybreak 
to sunset which is enjoined upon every Moslem, with the 
exception of young children and idiots, as also sick persons 
and travellers, who are allowed to postpone the fast to another 

1 Meakin, Tke Moors (London, 1902), p. 251 sg. 
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time! In Morocco it is considered an infringement of the 
fast if a person smokes, if he picks his teeth so that blood 
oozes out, if he purposely causes himself to vomit or at least 
if he does not wash his mouth after vomiting, if he pares 
his nails, if he burns incense, if he tells a lic, and in the 
opinion of some people if he smells a flower or puts a coin 
between his teeth. The women must also refrain from the 
use of henna, antimony, and walnut root, and are not allowed 
to smear their hair with oil? Although the Prophet, accord- 
ing to the traditions, actually disapproved of travellers keeping 
the fast of Ramadan unless perfectly able to do so,’ they do 
not readily take advantage of the privilege granted them,* 
and the case is similar with sick persons ;5 it was impossible 
for me to induce my secretary from Andjra to take a tablet 
in the morning to remove his headache. On the other hand, 
lying-in women do not fast, and it is generally considered 
necessary that menstruating women should refrain from 
doing so? and that they should take a hot bath before 
resuming the fast, which is looked upon as a holy rite not to 
be observed by a woman in a state of impurity. If a person 
who is obliged to fast is seen eating, stones are thrown at 
him and he ís put in prison for the remainder of the month ; 
and formerly he was stoned” or flogged to death. The 
heretical At Zíhri (Zkara), however, do not observe the fast 
of Ramadan. This I was told by an eye-witness from a 
neighbouring tribe, who visited them in that month. 

As to the origin of the fast of Ramadan, the story is told 
in Morocco that when Siyidna Adam had eaten the forbidden 
fruit in Paradise, God punished him by commanding an 


1 Koran, ii. 180, 181, 183; Sell, of. cit. p. 279 sg. 

2 Cf. Sell, of. c. p. 281. 

3 Mish&d?, vii. 5 (English translation, vol. i. 476 sgq.). 

4 Cf. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahdbys (London, 
1830), p. 57. 

5 Cf. Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah 
and Meccah, i. (London, 1898), p. 74. 

8 Cf. al-Bubánri, Seszh, vi. 6 (French translation by Houdas and 
Margais, vol. i.|Paris, 1903], p. 112). I was told, however, that among 
the Ait Waryiger women fast even during their menses. 

7 Cf. Addison, West Barbary (Oxford, 1671), p. 211. 
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angel to take him down to earth, where he had to stay till 
his death and fast for thirty days, during which time the 
forbidden food remained in his body. As has been said 
above, it is believed that he who keeps the fast of 
Ramadan will be pardoned all his past faults, and this belief 
is in agreement with the Muhammadan traditions ; but the 
origin of the fast is not explained by it. There is no evidence 
that it was an ancient pre-Muhammadan custom to fast 
in Ramadan.?* On the other hand, the Harranians, or 
“ Sabians"', observed a thirty days’ fast in honour of the 
moon, commencing on the eighth day after the new moon 
of Adsar (March), or according to other information as early 
as the first day of that month ; and this fast seems to have 
implied abstinence from every kind of food and drink between 
sunrise, or the last quarter of the night, and sunset? In 
Manicheism—which is essentially based upon the ancient 
nature religion of Babylonia, though modified by Christian 
and Persian elements and elevated into a gnosis *—we also 
meet with a thirty days’ fast between sunrise and sunset 


1 Supra, i. 135. 

2 We can hardly regard as such the passage in the Koran (ii. 179) 
where it is said, “ O ye who believe! There is prescribed for you the 
fast as it was prescribed for those before you; haply ye may fear". The 
traditionists say that the Prophet was in the habit of spending the month 
of Ramadán every year in the cave at Hird, meditating and feeding all the 
poor who resorted to him, and that he did so in accordance with a 
religious practice which the Koreish used to perform in the days of their 
heathenism. Others add that ‘Abd al-Muttalib commenced the practice, 
saying “that it was the worship of God which that patriarch used to 
begin with the new moon of Ramadán, and continue during the whole of 
the month ” (Muir, Ze Life of Mahomet, ii. [London, 1858], p. 56 n. * ; 
Sell, op. cit. p. 316). But, as Muir remarks (of. ci. ii. 56 n. *), it is the 
tendency of the traditionists to foreshadow the customs and precepts of 
Islam as if some of them had existed prior to Muhammad and constituted 
part of “the religion of Abraham”. See Jacob, ‘Der muslimische 
Fastenmonat Ramadán', in Vi. Jahresbericht der Geographischen 
Gesellschaft zu Greifswald, pt. i. (1893-1896), p. 2 sgg. 

3 En-Nedim, Fihrist (book ix. ch. i) i. 4, v. 12 (Chwolsohn, Die 
Ssabier und der Ssabismus, ii. [St. Petersburg, 1856], pp. 6, 36); Abül- 
feda, 6 (aid. ii. 500); Chwolsohn, of. cit. i. 533 sgg., ii. 71, 72, 75 sg. 

* Kessler, ‘ Mani, Manichüer', in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyclopddie 
Sir protestantische Theologie, xii. (Leipzig, 1903), p. 198 sg. ; Harnack, 
History of Dogma, iii. (London, 1897), p. 330. 
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commencing on the day '' when the new moon begins to 
shine, the sun is in Aquarius (where it is from about the 20th 
of January), and eight days of the month have passed” ; 
this seems to imply that the fast cannot begin until eight 
days after the sun bas entered Aquarius and that conse- 
quently, if the new moon appears during that period, the 
commencement of the fast has to be postponed till the 
following new moon. Now the similarity of the fast of 
Ramadan with the Harranian and Manichzan fasts is so 
striking that wc are almost compelled to regard them all as 
fundamentally the same institution ; and if this assumption 
is correct, we may conclude that Muhammad borrowed his 
fast from the Harranians or the Manicheans or both. Dr. 
Jacob has in fact shown that in the year 623, when this fast 
seems to have been instituted, Ramadan exactly coincided 
with the Harranian fast-month.* As to the origin of the 
Harranian and Manichzan fasts we have every reason to 
suppose that they were in the first instance due, not to 
reverence, but, like other fasts connected with astronomical 
events,? to fear of evil influences. The thirty days’ fast which 
the Harranians observed in the month of Adsàr finds perhaps 
its explanation in the fact that, according to Babylonian 
beliefs, the month Adar was presided over by the seven evil 
spirits, who knew neither compassion nor mercy, who heard 
no prayer or supplication, and to whose baneful influence 
the popular faith attributed the eclipse of the moon.^ More- 
over, it may be worth noticing that the Harranian fast took 
place about the vernal equinox, which is frequently—also 
in some parts of Morocco? and Algeria S—regarded as a 
somewhat dangerous period, and is a time at which the 


1 En-Nedim, Fihrisf, in Flügel, Afani (Leipzig, 1862), p. 97; ied. 
P. 315; Kessler, Joc. cit. p. 212 sg. 

3 Jacob, Joc. ei. p. 5. 

? See Westermarck, Zhe Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, ii. (London, 1917), p. 309 sgg. 

1 Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), 
pp. 263. 276, 463. 

8 Infra, p. 176 sq. 

4 Destaing, ‘ Fêtes ct coutumes saisonnières chez Jes Beni Snoís ', 
in Reuve Africaine, l. (Alger, 1906), p. 249 sgg. 
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Brahmins of India are wont to fast, though only for a day 
or two.* 

From sunset to the hour of prayer in the morning the 
people are allowed to cat, drink, smoke, and amuse them- 
selves as much as they please, and well-to-do people then 
make up abundantly for the privations of the day. The 
JZór, or breakfast, partaken of as soon as the sun has set, 
which in towns is announced by gun-fire, very frequently 
begins with A7?rz, or gruel, which in Fez is made of rice, 
or with a gruel, in Tangier called %#rža, which contains small 
pieces of meat and often also pieces of lemon, eggs, and 
vegetables. Another meal, called s#dr, is caten two hours 
before dawn, being preceded by public warnings in order 
that people shall rise in time; a ddggdg or sihhdr walks 
about in every Aduma, or quarter of a town, beating or 
knocking at the doors, and there may be a 7¢664/, or drummer, 
besides, or, in country villages, a /óa/ only. In some 
places the //ór is partaken of in the mosque of the village 
throughout the month (Dukkála). 

Prayer is held to be particularly obligatory during 
Ramadan. In the mosques of towns recitations of the Koran 
are made for about an hour after the evening prayer and for 
the same length of time before daybreak, and after these 
services additional prayers are said with thirteen additional 
rek'at, called tardwek ramadān. At Tangier the whole 
Koran has thus been gone through before the night preceding 
the twenty-seventh day; on that night the whole Koran 
(suba) is recited again, after which twenty-one cannon are 
fired, and a third time it is completed on the night preceding 
the ‘id s-sgér, or Little Feast. In country districts the fg7 of 
the village recites a portion of the Koran every night after 
the evening prayer, from the first till the twenty-sixth night 
of the month, and finishes the whole of it just before dawn 
of the twenty-seventh day, when some shots are fired outside 
the mosque (Hiáina, Ait Sáddén, Ait Ndér, At Ubdbti). 

At Fez it is the custom on the evening of the fourteenth 
day to eat Ad/wa, or sweetmeats, made of honey, and meat. 


1 Dubois, Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the 
Peopie of India (London, 1817), p. 160. 
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In many country places animals are slaughtered to supply 
the people with meat for the evening, because it is con- 
sidered very necessary that everybody, even the poorest, 
should eat meat on that night, and those who cannot get it 
otherwise have to buy some or at any rate have to kill a fowl 
to serve as a substitute (Hidina, Ait Sáddén, Ait Ndér, At 
Ubabti). The men, or the men and the boys, have their 
meal in the mosque (Hidina, Ait Sáddén, Ait Ndér), and the 
women may likewise have theirs together, in a house or tent 
(Ait Sddd@n). The Ait Sáddén call this night üg umndsa/, 
“ the night of the half ”, that is, the half of the month. 

At Tangier there is no wdésem, or feast, in the middle of 
Ramadan. But on the fourteenth and following days the 
schoolboys walk about from house to house carrying a large 
writing-board, on which the schoolmaster has painted an 
ornament with the contents of an egg mixed with some paint 
and written with Moorish ink something from the Koran in 
the centre. When the boys have entered a house the women 
kiss the writing-board and put on it some wheat or, less often, 
a little money ; and the boys sing, Bas dived hdd d-dér be 
l-kahk u s-súkkār, “ May this house have a feast with cakes 
and sugar ". On the other hand, if nothing is given them 
they sing, Bas t‘diyed had d-dár be l-frdgas de l-ktdar, 
** May this house have a feast with the feet of a pack-horse "'. 
This custom is called hagg Amdda (meaning Muhammad). 
At Tangier there is no such custom in the 'Á&sür. 

There is one night in Ramadan which, according to 
Islam, is of much more importance than any other, namely, 
lailatu 'I-gadr, ‘‘ the night of power ", on which the Koran 
is said to have been sent down to the Prophet. It is of 
more value than a thousand months.? On this night ‘‘ Gabriel 
comes down in a crowd of angels, supplicates and asks grace 
for every servant, sitting or standing in remembering God "'.3 
He who then says the prayers '' with faith and the hope of 
reward shall be pardoned of all his past sins ".* This night 
is one of the last ten nights of Ramadan, but its exact date 

1 Koran, xcvi. 1. 3 Ihid. xcvi. 3. 
3 Mishkät, vii. 9. 3 (English translation, vol. i. 494). 
4 Hughes, of. cit. p. 535. 
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has not been discovered by any but the Prophet himself and 
some of the Companions.! A tradition fixes it to be one of 
the odd nights—the 21st, 23rd, 25th, 27th, or 29th,—and 
it is generally believed to be the 27th, that is, the night pre- 
ceding the 27th day.? At Fez the whole Koran is recited 
during each of these nights in every jøma‘ [-hótóa, or mosque 
in which the Zó/éz is read on Fridays before the prayers, 
while it is recited in all the less important mosques, and at 
the great shrines as well, during the 27th night (ZZ /-gadr). 
All these places are then illuminated, and in the Qarwiyin, 
but not in the other mosques of the town, many women 
are seen. On this occasion it is the custom for the 
men who are assembled in that mosque to eat dried fruit 
(/dkya), which is offered for sale outside it throughout the 
night. 

Among the Arabs of Dukkála and the Rifians of the Ait 
Waryager the whole Koran is likewise recited during that 
night. The former do not only, as on other evenings of the 
month, take their /#ér in the mosque of the village but spend 
there the whole night, eating dried fruit and burning incense, 
while the women are trilling the zéZrzz. The Ait Würyáger 
slaughter a number of goats and eat the meat, with oil and 
bread, in the mosque in the course of the night; this is the 
only evening in Ramadàn when persons other than scribes 
take z meal in the mosque, because they are afraid of going 
out in the dark on account of the blood-feud, which is always 
rife among them. Those who have milch-animals take 
some dry palmetto leaves to the mosque and put them in the 
rmdhrüb where the zmdm is praying, leaving them there 
until the whole Koran has been recited ; the leaves are sub- 
sequently made into ropes, by which they suspend their 
churns in order to impart baraka to the butter. The Arabs 
of the Hidina and the Berbers of the Ait Sdddén, Ait Nger, 
and At Ubábti consider it even more obligatory to eat meat 
on this night? than on the fifteenth night of the month, and 
the men again partake of it in the mosque, except among the 

1 Hughes, of. cif. p. 534. 2 Lane, of. ciz. p. 484 sq. 


3 Cf. ‘Abd el ‘Aziz Zenagui, (vc. cit. p. tor, note by Gaudetroy- 
Demombynes (Tlemcen). 
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last-mentioned tribe. At Tangier it is the custom to eat 
fowls on this occasion. 

The twenty-seventh night of Ramadan is not only an 
auspicious time, but also a time which is fraught with 
danger. The jnūn who have been confined in prison during 
the previous part of the month are then released, and pre- 
cautions have to be taken to prevent their doing harm to the 
people. At Fez a àd;za is again made on the roof of the 
house to burn the sayéfin, and the women play and sing 
the same doggerel as on the 'afZrz eve. The At Ubábhti 
fumigate their tents with harmel and benzoin to drive away 
the juin. The Ait Sáddén burn benzoin, gum-lemon, and 
other incense in their houses or tents between sunset and the 
evening prayer and in the mosques between sunset and dawn, 
" to please" those spirits, as I was told. The Ait Tem- 
simian take a piece of rock-salt to the mosque, where it is 
left till the morning, and afterwards put it into the stacks 
of reaped corn as a charm against the juin. 

At Fez all boys and girls who are still too young to fast 
must once in this month be painted with henna, though no 
particular date is fixed for the ceremony. The girls have the 
upper surfaces of their hands and feet painted with a design, 
while the palms and soles are painted without any design. 
The boys may have the hands and feet painted in the same 
manner, but their upper surfaces may also be painted without 
any designs, like the palms and soles. On the following 
day both the girls and the boys must necessarily be dressed 
in new clothes and new slippers (se74z/ [women's slippers] 
or dlra [men's slippers]). The girls should, in addition, 
have a „olden armlet (démii7) round the wrists; one or 
several pearl-strings (&d27jd£" or dij, sing. $2772) round 
the neck; a large ring (Aórsa) of silver. or gold, often with 
some corals (wdrjgn) suspended from it, in the ears; a silk 
kerchief (sébuZya) over the hair; a round golden ornament 
or charm called fdba‘, of the size of a dollar piece, inlaid with 
five diamonds, on the forehead ; above it one or more silk 
ribbons (A67, sing. Zai) with five ornaments, each consisting 
of a precious stone (which in the central ornament should be 

1 Supra, ii. 65 sg. 
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green) surrounded by pearls, and with pearls on both sides 
of this row of ornaments; a little higher up a so-called 
‘aiy@$a, consisting of a silk ribbon with many thin golden 
plates of the size of a d¢Zytin piece, from each of which is 
suspended a smaller thin golden ornament called Z/dz; 
and on the silk kerchief on the top of the head a ársa! 
made of pearls. The faba‘, the Zémsa, and the row of the 
five ornaments on the ribbon, at any rate, are charms against 
the evil eye. The boys, again, have a ġámsa made of glass 
beads fastened to the garz, or tuft of hair on the head, and 
over the left shoulder is hung a so-called Z/ZA//, either a 
silver case or a small gold-embroidered silk bag, containing 
a written charm against the evil eye; these amulets are 
similar to those worn by boys at their circumcision. On the 
day when the child has been thus dressed up, he or sbe is 
on the afternoon about ‘gsar taken to the roof of the house 
to be seen by the people outside, and remains there till sunset, 
when the clothes and ornaments are removed for the night ; 
and the same is done every afternoon during the three or 
four days when they are worn by the child. Those who 
have not got these things themselves borrow them from 
others. The custoni in question, however, is not observed 
in the case of a child whosc father or mother has died during 
the year, but in all other cases it is held very obligatory. 
Should anybody ask a child whose hands or feet have no 
marks of henna, ‘‘ Who is dead, your father or mother ? ” 
it would be a bad augury for the parents. In Rajäb or 
Sa‘ban, as said above, the married women are painted with 
henna and dress themselves up in the same way, whereas the 
'dwát'ag (sing. 'á^ag), or unmarried girls who are old enough 
to observe the fast, are subjected to this rite neither then nor 
in Ramadàn. 


THE BREAKING OF THE FAST AND THE LITTLE FEAST 


When Ramadàn has come to an end and the dawn of 
day no longer is a signal to abstain from food and drink, the 
breaking of the taboo is to be preceded by a rite which 

* See supra, i. 448. 
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obviously serves the purpose of removing the danger attending 
it. Sidi Halil says that it is an obligation on the faithful to 
give special alms, called fir, to the poor on this occasion, by 
preference on the first evening of the festival following upon 
the month of Ramadàn or at the dawn of the next day. 
These alms should consist of those food-stuffs which the 
giver habitually uses ; their amount should be proportionate 
to the number of dependants comprised in the houschold ; 
and the quantity of grain to be given should be one sZ'— 
that is, slightly less than half a bushel /—for each Muham- 
madan member of it. It is said in Morocco that if no 
fétra, as these alms are called there, is given, Ramadan 
will be hanging between heaven and earth. 

At Fez the fé¢ra consists of the kind of corn, wheat or 
barley, which is the principal food of the family. An equal 
portion of it is at daybreak, before the first meal of the day 
is eaten, set aside on behalf of every member of the house- 
hold, servants and slaves included. It is measured out with 
a wooden measure equivalent to an, eighth part of a mudd, 
which is called ‘ddr 1-fétra or mudd n-nbi or, by scribes, 
I-mudd n-ndbdwi, ‘‘ the mudd of the Prophet ", and which 
is only used for this particular purpose; there are measures 
of this kind that have been brought by pilgrims from Mecca. 
The several portions are put together in a basket or sack 
or on the ground, and this corn is afterwards distributed to 
various persons: to the #dffér, or one of the nfgfar, of the 
quarter, who calls for the share, called ‘dwdid n-nóffàr, 
which is due to him or to all the zfá/ar of the quarter in 
common; to indigent relatives in the town, who have a 
portion of the /éfra sent to them; to poor people who come 
and fetch their shares; and, if anything is left, to the 
gáéiydt of the quarter. The færa must be given by or on 
behalf of every one; but poor persons may give it out of 
the Azra they have received themselves. At Tangier these 
alms are also given on behalf of absent members of the 
household by their friends at home, which is not the rule in 
Fez, and on behalf of deceased members as well; but the 


1 Ruxton, 4/d/i£i Lato (London, 1916), p. 52 n. 3. 
* Sidi Halil, Muġtaşar, i. 3. 10, 1 59g. (Perron, ap. cit, i. 450, 451, 455). 
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fétra of the latter only consists of a double handful of grain 
or flour. 

Among the Ait Sáddén these alms, called by them 
[féddart, do not always consist of one kind of grain alone; but 
if the family has been eating, for example, wheat, barley, 
durra, and beans during Ramadan, portions of all these 
various species of corn or pulse are mixed together and given 
to the fgz in the mosque or, if there is no fg7, to a widow or 
other poor person or to some shereef living in the village or 
in its neighbourhood; but there are not many villages which 
have no fg?7. The fgi himself also gives his own fra to 
some poor person. If the head of a household has no corn 
to give he borrows or buys some from the fg7; but in that 
division of the tribe which borders upon the Ait Waráin there 
are persons who only fill the measure with earth, and empty 
it again, as many times as there are members of the house- 
hold, or give one fig for each member to some little boys. 
The measure used for the measuring out the fétra is called 
atémni, and one or two such measures are found in every 
village. These alms are also given on behalf of absent 
members of the household. In the Hidina they are besides 
given on behalf of any member who has died during the 
month. Among the Ait Ndér the fé#ra of a suckling con- 
sists of milk. The Shlóh of Aglu and Glawi give only grain, 
of the kind generally eaten by the family, which is measured 
out with a so-called tafftdrt and afterwards given partly to 
the poor and partly to the fg7 of the mosque; and so neces- 
sary is it considered that nobody, not even an infant, should 
eat before his portion has been set aside, that a mother with 
a child at the breast has to rise very early so that the child 
shall be asleep when the /Z/rz is measured out. Among the 
Ait Wáryüger the fétrva of a suckling is set aside on the 
previous evening. Among these Berbers the /Z/ra consists 
of all kinds of dry vegetable food which they have been 
eating during Ramadàn, including even a few almonds, 
raisins, and other dried fruits, if they happen to have them 
in the house. It is measured out with a so-called rmudd 
né nnói, made either of wood (in which case it has been 
brought from Mecca) or of earthenware; and absent and 
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deceased members of the houschold are also remembered 
on this occasion. The /é/va is afterwards taken to the 
mosque and presented to the /g2, except a small portion of 
it which is left in the house to be given to poor people and 
schoolboys calling for it. The men who carry the /Zfra to 
the mosque also bring with them some food for breakfast, 
which is partaken of in common by all the men and bigger 
boys of the village. The /77 gives one portion of the féra 
of his own household to the schoolboys in the mosque, while 
the other portion is distributed to the poor people calling at 
his house. Nobody can, of course, eat of the fZ/ra of his own 
household. Among the Ait Temsámán the fra consists 
of barley, wheat being only eaten by them on one day in 
the week and at feasts; it is also given on behalf of absent 
members of the household, and in many cases a handful of 
barley is set aside on behalf of any deceased member of it. 

It should be added that the /Z/ra may be set aside, though 
it ought not to be distributed, before the month of Ramadan 
has come to an end. In the Hidina and among the Ait 
Ndér it is most frequently, and among the Ait Sáddén 
occasionally, done on the twenty-seventh morning of that 
month or on one of the following mornings; and at Fez, 
also, there are persons who observe this practice on that 
morning. Among the Arabs of the Hidina and among the 
Ait Sáddén people who have no /Z/rz to offer may make 
a written promise to distribute a certain quantity of corn in 
charity after the next harvest. Among the former a woman 
who gives birth to a child in Ramadan has her fra set aside 
before she breaks the fast, in accordance with the general 
usage of lying-in women. It is also the custom among 
them that children who are too young to fast have their lips 
smeared with a little fresh cow-dung on the morning of the 
feast. The Ait Ndér put the same substance into their 
children's mouths ; and among the At Ubábti it is likewise 
applied to the lips or mouths of persons who have not fasted 
during Ramadan, before they partake of food on the first 
morning of the feast. This is presumably a method of 
purifying mouths which have been dcfiled by food. 

The expiration of the fast of Ramadan is the occasion of 
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lid s-sgér, "the Little Feast" (in Berber /'z7 amasian 
[Ait Waráin], /7g amezian [Ait Sáddén], rid amesian 
[Temsaman]), which lasts for seven days. On the eve of 
the feast the women frequently paint their hands and feet 
with henna, their eyes with antimony, and their lips and 
tecth with walnut root; henna is also applied to children, 
and sometimes to domestic animals and the ridge-pole of the 
tent, and even grown-up men may make a scanty use of it, 
as on the eve of the fcast of the Mülüd. On the first day of 
the feast the people put on clean clothes, and those who can 
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afford it some new garment or at least a pair of new slippers. 
At Fez the same rules as to the closing of shops and the 
abstinence from work as are observed at the feast of the 
Milid also apply to the Little Feast. The schools, which 
between the twentieth and twenty-fifth of Ramadan were 
only open for an hour or two in the morning and since then 
have been closed altogether, are not opened again until the 
seven days of the feast have passed; while the college students, 
since the fifteenth of Ramadan, have had a holiday which 
lasts for a month. Among the Ait Yusi and the Ait Sáddén 
the women perform no other work than such as is involved 


in the preparation of food during the whole week of the 
feast, and among the latter during the three or sometimes 
seven previous days besides. 

At Fez it is the custom for the men to visit their own and 
their wives’ relatives during the first three days of the feast, 
to wish them a blessed feast, and in the entertainment offcred 
them various kinds of sweet pastry—such as Ssdbbakiya, 
griws, and rééfa—play a prominent part. Among tbe Ait 
Saddén it is the custom for all the men of a village on the 


Fic. 132.— The Little Feast at Fez. 


first day of the feast to have their breakfast and mid-day meal 
together in the mosque; and throughout the week visits 
are made to relatives, especially by the women, who at Fez 
have to stay at home. Among the Ait Temsámán all the 
men of a village who have been married since the Little 
Feast of the previous year take in the afternoon of the first 
day the meat of a he-goat, sks, eggs, and salt butter to the 
mosque, where they make a feast, called sséof, with all the 
other men and the boys of the village as guests. Besides 
visiting and feasting, powder play and target-practice are 
common features of the feast. Among the Ait Yúsi both 
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men and women have a tug of war (medgmira) on the 
morning of the first day. 

The chief religious rite of the Little Feast is the service 
which is held at the msdé/Za on the morning of the first day. 
This is exactly similar to the service which takes place there 
at the Great Feast, except that it is not followed by a sacrifice, 
and the description of it may therefore be deferred to thc 
account given of the latter. There are persons who fast on 
the six latter days of the feast, which is considered a great 
merit.! 


1 Cf. MisA&dt, vii. 7. x (English translation, vol. i. 483). 


CHAPTER XIV 


RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH THE MUHAMMADAN 
CALENDAR (concluded) 


THE GREAT FEAST 


ON the tenth day of the month Dū 'I-hijjah, the last month of 
the year, the Muhammadan world celebrates its yearly sacri- 
ficial feast, known under different names in different Moslem 
countries. In Morocco the Arabic-speaking population call 
it Lid I-bbir, “ the Great Feast ", and the Berber-speaking 
tribes by names such as /‘id mggorn (Amaniiz), lid amggran 
(Ait Waráin) /'"g amggóran (Ait Sáddén, Ait Vüsi) or 
r'id amggran (Temsaman), meaning the same. In this case, 
as in the case of the 'diZz, the mdldd, and the ‘id s-sgér, the 
name of the feast is popularly given to the whole month in 
which it is celebrated. 

The customs and rites connected with the Great Feast 
may be divided into various groups. They comprise prac- 
tices of a purificatory or sanctifying character, the object of 
which is to prepare the people for the holy feast and its 
principal feature, the sacrifice; preparatory practices, the 
object of which is to purify or sanctify the sacrificial animal, 
as also the instrument with which it is to be slaughtered ; : 
the act of sacrifice itself; practices by means of which the 
people aim to utilise the darakea of the sacrificed victim ; and 
practices by which they aim to guard themselves against, 
or rid themselves of, the evil influences of the feast and its 
sacrifice. The first of these groups of rites partly coincides 
with the last. 
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The people must purify and sanctify themselves in order 
to benefit by the holy feast and its sacrifice, as also to protect 
themselves against supernatural danger; for holiness, as we 
know, implies not only beneficial energy but also a seed of 
evil, which is particularly apt to affect unclean individuals. 
Personal cleanliness should be observed. Men and boys 
have their heads shaved, and many persons have a bath; 
in Fez the barbers’ shops and the hot baths are kept open 
throughout the night preceding the feast. On the morning 
of its first day the people dress themselves in clean clothes, 
and those who can afford it put on new slippers. In some 
places it is the custom to purify the clothes with rose- or 
orange-water, or to fumigate them with agal-wood or other 
incense commonly used for the purpose of keeping off the 
juan (Hidina, Ait Sáddén). 

An important preparation for the feast is the use of henna, 
which I have found among all the country people of whose 
customs I have obtained information, with the exception of 
the Rifians of Tems&min; and, as has becn said above, 
henna is used not merely as a cosmetic but as a means of 
protection against evil influences. The women paint their 
hands with it, and in many cases (Andjra, At Ubábti, Ait 
Sáddén, Ait Yusi, Ait Ndér) also their feet, on the eve of the 
feast or sometimes (Ait Waráin) a little before; but at Fez 
I was told that the women there are too busy with household 
duties on this occasion to have time to subject themselves 
to that process, accompanied as it is by certain inconveni- 
ences. In some places the married women only paint their 
feet (Hidina, Amanüz, Aglu) or paint patterns on them 
(Andjra) Children of either sex are often painted in the 
same manner as the unmarried (Ulád Bü'áziz, Hidina, 
Andjra, Ait Ngér); but henna may also be more liberally 
applied to girls than to boys, the latter only having it daubed 
on their hands (At Ubáhti, Ait Yusi) or the right hand 
(Ait Sáddén, Amanüz, Aglu). Grown-up or married men 
abstain from it altogether (Hidina, Andjra, Ait Sáddén, 
Aglu), or only smear it on the palms of their hands or the 
tips of their fingers (At Ubáhti), or dip the little finger of 
their right hand (Dukkála) or its nail (Ait Wárylger) into it. 
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Unmarried young men may make a larger usc of it, applying 
it to their hands (Ait Yusi) or to their right hand (Ait Sáddén); 
but left-handed bachelors daub it on the left hand instead 
of the right (2b2d.). 

Among some tribes the women also rub their hair with 
henna—not, however, on the eve of the feast, but on the 
first or second day of it, or even later (Ait Ndér, Ait Sáddén). 
Among the Ait Wardin it is the unmarried girls who are 
addicted to this practice; and that it is not merely looked 
upon as a means of improving their appearance is evident 
from the belief that they will lose their hair unless they rub 
it with henna before the hair of the sacrificed animal is singed 
off on the first day of the feast. The Ait Ndér smear a little 
henna on their navels on the eve of the feast in order to 
prevent indigestion. 

Henna is applied to horses (Hidina, Ait Yusi, Ait Ndér) 
and other domestic animals as well as people, especially to 
such white spots as may be found on their bodies. The 
Ulad Bü'àziz, for example, daub it on the foreheads of their 
horses and sheep, and on their camels, cattle, and goats. 
The Ait Sáddén smear some henna on the foreheads and 
feet of their horses and mules, on the foreheads of their cows, 
sheep, and goats, and on the tips of the shceps' tails; or, 
if they have a large number of animals, sprinkle them with 
a mixture of henna and water, The At Ubahbti put a little 
henna on one animal of each species, even dogs and cats, 
and the Ait Yási and the Arabs of the Hidina on the sires 
of their sheep. Greyhounds have henna applied to their 
foreheads (Ait Visi) or to their chests and feet as well 
(Hiáina, Ait Sáddén); while the Ait Warydger, who are 
great hunters, smear it on the feet of the greyhounds only, 
and on no other animal, on account of its being scarce among 
them. People who live in tents daub henna on the ridge-pole 
(Dukkala, Ait Sáddén) or the vertical poles of the tent 
(Ait Ndër, Ait Sáddén), and the Ait Sáddén also do so on 
the pole (Zdrrse/f) supporting the roof of a house. 

On the eve of the feast, or afterwards, the women (Ul&d 
Bü'àziz, Ait Sáddén, Ait Yusi, At Ubáhti), or the married 
women (Andjra, Amanüz), paint their eyes with antimony 
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and their lips and teeth with walnut root or bark. In Andjra 
the scribe who conducts the service on the first morning of 
the feast has also his eyes coloured with antimony; and 
among the Ulád Bü'áziz the same is the case with other 
men as well. 

There are other practices, of a more religious character, 
that are intended to prepare the people for the celebration 
of the feast. On the day preceding it—called zx ‘arafa, 
“the ‘Arafa day ", because on this day the hill of ‘Arafah or 
‘Arafat is visited by the pilgrims—it is in some parts of the 
country the custom to visit the shrines of saints (Andjra, 
Amanüz), which is supposed to confer baraka on the 
visitors. The latter take home with them some earth from 
the shrine (Temsámán) and also some dates which they buy 
at the place (Ulád Ba‘aziz). The Ait Temsámán make such 
visits not only on this day, which they call ‘fa tamggrant 
or "the great ‘Arafa ”, but also on the preceding day, 
'áfa tameziant or “ the little ‘Arafa ". They abstain from 
work on those two days. At Fez the schools, which between 
the first and seventh days of the month have been open for 
an hour or two in the morning, are closed on the eighth and 
ninth. Among the Ait Yási and the Ait Sáddén the women 
perform the necessary household duties, but no other work, 
during the three, or among the latter sometimes the seven, 
days immediately preceding the feast. The 'Arafa day is 
very generally kept as a holiday. We have in another con- 
nection noticed various taboos which must be then observed 
by the people at home if a member of the family is on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca.! 

It is considered meritorious, but not obligatory, to fast 
on the ‘Arafa day till sunset? and there are a good many 
persons who do so, although among some tribes their number 
is infinitesimal. Among the Ait Temsámàn people also fast 

1 Supra, i. 238, 251. 

2 Cf. Mishát, vii. 5. 1 (English translation by Matthews, vol. i. 
(Calcutta, 1809], p. 483). Sidi Halil says (Muğtaşar, i. 4. 1. 3 [Perron, 
Précis de jurisprudence musulmane selon le rite malékite par Khalil 
tbn-Ish’ dk , vol. i., Paris 1848, p. 464]) that it is meritorious to fast during 


the days preceding the festival of the immolation from the first day of the 
month inclusive. Cf. Mishkät, iv. 49. 2 (vol. i. 321 sg.). 
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on the previous day. The Ulád Bá'áziz believe that he who 
has been fasting on the 'Arafa day and on the following 
morning and breaks his fast by eating part of the liver ofa 
sacrificed animal, and in addition to this says a hundred 
rek‘āt, or forms of prayer, is thereby enabled to pronounce 
curses of very great efficacy. Among the same tribe nobody 
is allowed to make séész, their staple food, on the eve of the 
feast; and the Rifians of the Ait Wary&ger abstain on that 
evening, and as long as the feast lasts, both from this food 
and from their ordinary daily dish da7eq/, a kind of porridge 
made of dried beans. The Ait Temsámàn only abstain 
from the latter kind of food, which they call zazzarzdg'. 
Almsgiving is another method by which the people 
prepare themselves for the feast. Among various tribes, 
on the 'Arafa day, the children of a village go about from 
tent to tent or from house to house in their own village or in 
neighbouring villages as well, singing a song with a view to 
inducing the inhabitants to give them presents of food or 
. money. Among the Ulad Bü'áziztheambulating boys, accom- 
panied by the little girls, sing, ‘Arfa ‘Arfa, ldlla metmina, a 
mildt l-háima a'tini bdida bdida bas naduwig lohi, Zhi ‘add 
LHÁPB, t-raléb b shaba ft j-jinna yitgábà, a ‘Atta wa Hlima 
rdfddt l-lima lë t-tilba mersüla, " 'Arfa ‘Arfa, propitious 
lady, O mistress of the tent give me an egg an egg that I 
may paint my writing-tablet, my writing-tablet is with the 
scribe, the scribe and his friends will find each other in 
Paradise, O ‘Aiša and Hlima, who take away the pain 
which was sent to the scribes!" In the Hiáina all the 
unmarried girls of a village, accompanied by the little boys, 
walk about, not only on the 'Arafa day, but also on the 
previous day, ‘arafa s-sgéra or “ the little 'Arafa" ;1 and 
there is a similar custom among the At Ubáhti. Among the 
Ait Temsámán the ambulations of the schoolboys take place 
on the first two days of their holiday, which commences ten 
1 Another name for it is hdr mina, It is on this day, the 8th of Di 
']l-hijjah, that the pilgrims proceed from Mecca to Mina, to which place 
they again return from ‘Arafah onthe roth, when the sacrificial animals 
are killed. The Brüber of the Ait Wardin call the day in question wana, 


In the East, Mini is also called Muna (Burton, Personal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccak, vol. ii. [London, 1898], p. 180). 
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days before the feast. In Fez small groups of little girls 
from the Arab villages outside the town visit the houses for 
a similar purpose from the beginning of the month till the 
‘Arafa day inclusive. These so-called 'drífgZ sing, ‘Arifa 
mbarkd mimina ‘Arifa mbarkd mimina, hdya Hamman 
hdya Himmn, nduwüd étek willa yimmgk ra'feni ši 
wúlla némsi, nd‘tek lid be l-kummiya u Ff-dsiya wd rkdb 
jdid nhar 1-'id, ' 'Árifa blessed and propitious ‘Arffa blessed 
and propitious, halloo Hamma halloo Hammt, make your 
sister or your mother get up to give me something or otherwise 
I am going away, I shall give you a little son with a dagger 
and a pointed red cap and new stirrups on the day of the 
feast".! During my stay in Fez in the winter 1909-10 I 
had myself the visit of a small group of these girls, niccly 
dressed and with their cheeks painted with red cosmetics. 
On the children’s return from their round it is in some places 
the custom for them to feast on the food thus collected ; and 
among the Ait Sáddén it is believed that if any grown-up 
person should come and partake of the meal he would derive 
metit from it, no doubt on account of the daraka attributed 
to food given in charity to children. In other places, again, 
the children divide the presents between themselves, each of 
them taking home his portion to give it to his parents or to 
use it for his own benefit; and the schoolboys give part 
of it to the fg? (Temsámàn). Some of the corn (Hiáina, At 
Ubábti), or of the corn or flour and salt (Dukkála, Garbiya), 
collected by the children is put into the mouth of the sacrificial 
animal immediately before it is killed. 

The gifts to the ambulating children are believed to confer 
merit on the givers, and consequently serve a purifying or 
sanctifying object. They form part of the almsgiving which 
in some form or other precedes the feast and is continued 
after the sacrifice has been performed. In Andjra, where 
the schoolboys go about collecting food and money, not 
before this feast but on the ‘ds#ra day and two days previously, 
the people distribute alms among the poor on the 'Arafa 
day; and among the country-folks in various parts of Morocco 


l A very similar song is sung at Tlemcen (Margais, Le dialecte arabe 
parlé à Tlemcen [Paris, 1902], p. 293 sg). 
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it is the custom on the morning of the first day of the feast, 
nhéar [id to give charity consisting of figs or some kind of 
bread to children from other households or to poor people 
(Ait Sáddén, Ait Ndér). In Dukkála and the Hidina thin 
cakes called &2JZyàr are on this occasion given as alms on 
behalf of deceased members of the family, saddg? /[-mit'a ; 
and among the At Ubáhti the first loaf of brcad is set aside 
for the same purpose. It is the general rule in country 
places that the men of the village on that morning take their 
breakfast in common, either in the village mosque or at the 
sanctuary of some deceased saint or in a large tent, exchang- 
ing food with one another ; while the women not infrequently 
arc sharing food with other women from neighbouring 
households, or breakfast all together in a tent apart from thc 
men. Among the Ulád Bü'áziz the men, after finishing the 
meal, ask God to grant them a good year and a blessed feast, 
and to have mercy on their parents and the Sultan, and 
they then say the prayer for the Prophet. Among the Ait 
Wäryâågġer the men have a common meal in the village mosque 
not only on the first morning of the feast but on the previous 
morning as well; and on this occasion the women take their 
breakfast in the cemetery of the village. 

No religious rite is looked upon as more purifying or 
sanctifying than prayer. There are persons who get up to 
pray in the middle of the night preceding the first day of 
the feast. But the chief praying ceremony takes place on 
the morning of that day at a place called the msd//a, or 
* place of prayer". This place may be at the sanctuary of 
a saint or outside the village mosque; but the msálla of a 
town is either a whitewashed enclosure or, as is the case with 
the two myd//át* outside Fez, simply contains a long straight 
wall with a prayer niche (#érdb), turned towards Mecca, 
and a pulpit (znóar), ascended by a flight of steps, in the 
centre (Fig. 133). In some country places the msdilla is 
merely indicated by a row of stones or a cairn. It must be 
a place where the persons who pray are sheltered from any 
evil influence which might otherwise deprive their prayers 


1 Some of the Brüber, the Imärmĝšën, call this day drtisdégen, “ owner 
of skins ” (ésléfen, sing. asteg). 
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of their efficacy. If on any occasion a man who is engaged 
in praying sees another person coming in front of him, he 
immediately for that purpose places a couple of stones or 
some other object between himself and the passer-by. I 
noticed this once when my little caravan passed a scribe who 
was praying on the roadside ; but it also holds true of persons 
who arc praying indoors, a glass or a bottle, or anything 
near at hand, being in such a case used as a shelter. 

At Fez, on the first morning of the feast, the people who 


FIG. 133.—The msdi/a outside PRb Ft'oh at Fez. 


are assembled at the msdl/a sing, Ld iláha illa Iláhà alláha 
dhbar, wa subhán alláhi u l-hamdu li Udhi, wä lä Adula wá 
lé qinwwát'a tll bi läh, '' There is no god but God, God is 
most great, and praise be to God and thanks be to God, there 
is neither power nor strength but with God ". When the 
Sultan arrives, the singing comes to an end, and the fg 
who is going to conduct the service enters the mdhrab and 
says there two vek‘dt, in the usual manner, with his face 
turned towards the East and his back towards the people. 
Everybody present follows his example. He then turns 
round, addressing the congregation with the phrase, 
S-saldmü ‘dlikum, ‘‘ Peace be with you ”, which is repeated 
VOL. II I 
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by the people ; it is believed that if anybody should say this 
before the fg7, his prayer would be of no avail. The fg? 
ascends the sinbar and reads the £d¢ba, with the book in his 
right hand and a staff in his left. In country places the 
ceremonies differ in certain details. For example, among the 
Ait Sáddén the men walk to the msd//a in procession, headed 
by a man carrying a flag which has been brought from 
Mecca by some returned pilgrim and is only used on this 
occasion. While they procecd, the first half of the troop 
chant, Alléha dbbar alléhn akbar alléhi ákbar, wa li lghi 
I-hàmd, ‘‘God is most great, God is most great, God is most 
great, and thanks be to God ". The latter half continue, 
Subhán alláhi u l-hamdu li lláhi, wa (à iláha illa lláhn, 
“ Praise be to God and thanks be to God, and there is no 
god but God ". This chant is then repeated antiphonally 
till they arrive at the »z;d//a. After the two 7e£'G? have been 
said by the fg? and the congregation, and the fg? has read the 
Adiba, he seats himself on a mat and calls down blessings on 
the Sultan, the people, and the feast. At the conclusion of 
every prayer the congregation, likewise sitting, express their 
assent by an amin. The fg strokes his face with his palms, 
saying, L-hamdu li lláhi rabbi L-álamin, “Thanks be to 
God, the Lord of the worlds ". The people get up, kiss the 
head of the fg7, who still remains sitting, and wish him a 
blessed feast with the usual phrase, Nbärh l‘idunés. They 
then do the same to one another and go away all together, 
chanting as before. But they must not go back the same 
way as they came; this is a rule strictly followed not only 
by the Ait Sáddén but in Fez, Tangier, and other places, and 
is reported to have been observed by the Prophet himself. 
It is said that there is merit in every step to the msdlla— 
kull hálfa 6 hasdna—and that this merit would be cancelled 
by the homeward steps along the same route; but I have also 
heard another and, as it seems, more acceptable explanation 
of the custom in question, namely, that the people want to 
avoid the 4gs, or evil, which may defile the road on which 
they walked before they had said their prayers. The cere- 


i Al-Bubari, SeAzh, xii. 24 (French translation by Houdas and 
Margais, vol. i. [Paris, 1903], p. 323). 
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mony at the msddla is followed by the killing of the sacrificial 
animal; and that it is, partly at least, looked upon as a pre- 
paration for the sacrifice is suggested by thc great emphasis 
which in the Muhammadan traditions is laid on the necessity 
of performing the sacrifice after, and not before, the prayer, 
in order that it shall be efficacious.! 

Before passing to the rules referring to the sacrificial 
victim, we have still to notice some practices which in all 
probability have originated in an intention of the people to 
purify themselves for the feast or to keep away evil influences. 
Among the Ait Ndér and the Ait Yusi it is the custom for the 
men of one village to go, some on horseback and others on 
foot, to a neighbouring village to pretend to steal some of 
its animals. Then a sham fight ensues between the men 
of the two villages, with much discharge of powder at such 
close quarters that they not infrequently burn each others' 
clothes, the smoke of powder generally being supposed to 
drive away evil spirits. The whole affair ends with meals 
partaken of by both parties in common, first in one village 
and then in the other. All this is done very carly on the 
morning of the first day of the feast. Again, among the 
Ul&d Bü'áziz, when the horsemen who have come to the 
myálla from other villages return to their homes, they have 
a race in which those belonging to the same village try all 
together to catch hold of the unfolded turban swung by the 
man who takes the lead. 

The sacrificial animal, which is called in Arabic dhiya® 
and in Shelha /4/dsbs (Amanüz) or Zaffásba (Igliwa), is 
mostly a sheep, but people who have no sheep, or who cannot 
afford to buy one, sacrifice a goat; sometimes a bullock 
(Dukkála, Shlöh) or a small camel (Aglu) is slaughtered on 
this occasion, but in such a case it is generally held necessary 
to sacrifice a sheep as well. It is said that the most meri- 
torious sacrifice is a ram, and that the merit in sacrificing 
other animals decreases according as the victim is a ewe, 


1 Al-Bubart, Sak?Z, xiii. 3. 15 5.1; 7.2; 8.4; I0. 1; 17. 1 ; 23. 1 
(vol. i. 312, 313, 315-317, 319, 323). 

2 From ghá (duh), the hour when religious people say their forenoon 
prayers. 
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a he-goat, a she-goat, a bullock, a cow, a he-camel, or a 
she-camel. The sacrificial animal must be free from any 
defect. If it is a sheep, it should not be what is called at 
Fez a héuli gartét or háuli bar, that is, a sheep whose tail 
is short like that of a goat; and it is desirable that it should 
have not only a well-developed tail, but long ears and horns 
as well. The best of all sacrifices is that of a ram with black 
rings round its eyes, presumably because it looks as if it had 
been painted with antimony ; such a ram is called in Arabic 
l-háuli s-surdi (Fez) or l-hduli s-sréndi (Widina), and in 
Berber akduli ahdmmi (Ait Sáddén), akduli addgmi (Ait 
Yási) afdrfi abárgi (Ait Waráin) ónizüla (Igliwa), or 
bizila(Amanüz, Aglu). But a ram with a white face, called 
by the Ait Sáddčn aAduZi dgsw7 and by the Ait Yúsi akduli 
abárgi,is also a very suitable victim. If the animal succeeds 
in tearing itself away when about to be tied up, it is no longer 
considered fit for sacrifice, but another animal must take its 
place (Dukkála). 

Like the people, the sacrificial animal is commonly 
subjected to certain forms of purification or sanctification. 
In some places it is, on the eve of the fcast, daubed with henna 
between its eyes (Aglu, Ait Waráin, At Ubáhti), or has a 
similar stain made on its back also (Aglu) ; and among the 
Ait Waráin the sheep of the fg7 has designs painted with 
henna both on its body and its head. But elsewhere no 
henna is applied to the sacrificial animal, even though other 
sheep are painted with it (Ait Sáddén, Ait Yusi, Hidina) ; 
I heard an old Berber from the Ait Yusi disapprove of the 
custom of smearing that holy colouring matter on a head 
which is going to have its hair singed off on the following day. 
At Demnat and among the Iglíwa walnut root is applied 
to the mouth or teeth of the sheep and antimony to its eyes 
or, at Demnat, to its right eye. It is considered proper that 
the sacrificial animal should fast on the 'Arafa day (Fez, 
Mnáşära, Ait Waráin, At Ubáhti, Aglu), or at least on the 
following morning, till some food is put into its mouth 
immediately before it is killed. The food given to it on this 
occasion, whether it has been fasting or not, is corn or flour 
and often salt as well, which, as has been said before, is in 
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many cases taken from the alms bestowed on the children 
on the previous day. At the same time some water may be 
poured into its mouth. Among the Ulad DBü'áziz the 
sacrificer, when he performs this ceremony, says, ‘Alléfndk u 
farrübná& fë d-dünya, tia ‘dlléfna u sdrrdbna fé l-dhra, 
'" We gave you food and drink in this world, may you give 
us food and drink in the other world ". The Shlóh of Aglu 
give to the animal a mixture of barley, salt, and henna, 
saying, Ya rdbbi ssdhha u lhéna, “O God, health and 
quietness " ; and this is done three times consecutively. The 
At Ubáhti put into the animal's mouth barley, salt, and a 
piece of charcoal; the Ait Wáry&ger and the Ait Temsámàn 
some yeast. The main object of the corn, flour, yeast, and 
henna is no doubt to purify or sanctify the victim, and that 
of the salt and charcoal to drive away cvil spirits. But it 
appears from the words which are said on this occasion that 
the food given to the animal is also supposed directly to 
benefit the people; and an old man from the Hidina told 
me that it takes away the dgs from the house. In the 
Garbtya, where I was once a witness of the sacrifice, a mixture 
of flour, salt, and water was not only pushed into the mouth 
of the sheep, but the remainder of the mixture was poured 
over and rubbed into its body. In Andjra, while the f is 
performing the sacrifice, a scribe carries a pot containing live 
charcoal and benzoin three times round the place where he 
is standing with the sheep, in order to keep off the yuan with 
the smoke ; and as soon as the fg? has cut the throat of the 
animal he puts some salt into the gaping wound, and also 
throws some on the blood which has flowed on the ground. 
Some salt (Mnására)or a piece of charcoal as well (At Ubábti) 
is thrown on the spot where the animal is going to be 
slaughtered, as a protection against evil spirits; or that 
place is, for the same purpose, afterwards sprinkled with salt 
(Ait Sáddén, Demnat, Amanüz, Aglu). Among the Ulád 
Bü'üziz it is merely swept clean previous to the sacrifice. 
Among the same tribe there is a consecration of the victim 
after its death: it is hung up in the tent by a rope made of 
palmetto leaves which were brought from the msd//a in the 
morning. This rope is afterwards, on account of its baraka, 
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used for the tying up of a new-born calf or a newly bought 
animal. 

It is considered obligatory on each head of a family or 
houschold to sacrifice one animal, but there are persons who 
sacrifice more, even as many as three or four, this being 
supposed to increase their merit. Among the Ait Yusi a 
man who has many sheep sacrifices not only one for himself 
but another one for his wife, and if he has several wives he 
sacrifices one sheep on behalf of each of them. Among 
their neighbours, the Ait Waráin and the Ait Sáddén, as 
also among the Amaniiz, it is considered quite a duty for such 
a man to slaughter a sheep or a goat for each wife, but a 
husband who has only one wife docs not sacrifice more than 
one animal. 

The first sacrifice is generally performed by thc /27, either 
at the msdJ/a or inside the village ; in the latter instance it 
sometimes takes place close to the mosque. Immediately 
after the sacrifice a gun is fired as a signal for the other men 
to follow the fgz's example, but possibly also with a view to 
driving away evil spirits. It is meritorious for a man to 
perform his own sacrifice. In Dukkala I heard a saying 
that he who does not wash his own clothes, who does not 
write his own letters, or who does not slaughter his own 
animals, is already an object of mourning before his death. 
But if a man does not know how to butcher an animal, the 
sacrifice is performed on his behalf by the /27 or by some other 
suitable man. Among the Ait Yusi the fg? kills all the sacri- 
ficial animals in his village, and appoints one man from 
each neighbouring village which has no /g7 to do the same— 
some man who is in the habit of praying and is known for 
his honesty and has never committed murder nor killed a 
dog. It is a common rule that a homicide must not sacrifice 
with his own hands (Fez, Hidina, Ulid Bü'áziz, Beni 
Ahsen, Ait Yusi, Ait Ndér, Demnat, Iglfwa, Aglu); but it 
is not universal (Andjra Ait Waryéger, Ait Sáddén, Ait 
Waráin), or though it be admitted in theory it is not followed 
in practice ((Temsámàán) Among some tribes there is a 
similar prohibition with reference to a person who has killed 
a dog, such a person being looked upon as unclean (Hiáina, 
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Ait Yüsi, Ait Ndér, Iglfwa, Aglu). Among the Amanüz a 
f4i who has committed homicide may kill his own animal 
but cannot conduct the service at the feast. 

There is also a consecration of the knives with which the 
animals are going to be killed. Among the Ulàd Bü'áziz 
each head of a household takes his knife with him to the 
msdila on the morning of the feast, and there all the knives 
are put together on the ground before the service commences. 
Should anybody arrive after the fóióz has been read, he 
must rub his knife against a stone in the wall or enclosure 
of the sanctuary at which the people are assembled, this 
being considered to have the same effect as if it had been 
read over. In the Hidina, again, a person who is late rubs 
his knife against one of the knives which have been placed 
in front of the /gz. Among the Ait Sáddén all the knives are 
thrust into the cairn which marks the msd//a; among the 
Ait Ndér they are dipped into the blood of the sheep which 
has been killed by the /gi, or into the blood of any other sheep 
which has been killed with a knife thus consecrated ; and 
among the Ait Yusi every man who is chosen by the /4? to 
slaughter the sacrificial animals of his village must do so 
with a knife which has been dipped into the blood of the 
sheep sacrificed by the fg at the »esd//a. 

In towns the fg? who reads the &éózóa (/-&7é6), and who 
may be the gái, or judge, of the town, kills the first sheep 
at the sålla, and, if the Sultan resides in the town, he also, 
with his own hands, performs his sacrifice at that place, 
immediately after the 47é. In country places it is not the 
general rule that the first victim is sacrificed at the msdi/a ; 
it may be slaughtered by the fg7 outside the mosque of the 
village or, like the other animals, in or outside the owner's 
house or tent. The head of the animal which is going to 
be sacrificed is turned towards the East. At Fez, when its 
throat is cut, the sacrificer says, Bismilldh alldht dkbar, 
‘dla dhiyif fän ben flána, “In the name of God, God is 
most great; for the sacrifice of So-and-so, son of So-and-so”’. 
The latter name is that of the owner's mother, not of his 
father. But among the Ait Sáddén the custom prevails of 
mentioning the name of the owner's wife instead of his own, 
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as well as her mother's name—RFsmilld lléhn kbar, ‘dla 
dhait fléna bent flána ; and the animal thus slaughtered is 
looked upon as Aer property. Although the sacrifice is as 
a general rule performed on the first day of the feast, it 
may be postponed till the second or third day, if a suitable 
animal cannot be procured for the first.! 

It is the rule that as soon as the animal is killed its 
head and feet are cut off. The women seize hold of them 
in great haste and singe off the hair as quickly as possible 
(Dukkála, Hidina, Ait Sáddén, Ait Nder, At Ubábti) In 
Dukkála it is believed that if they do not do this rapidly 
their own hair will not grow; but the original reason for the 
practice in question seems to be the belief prevalent among 
some Berber tribes (Ait Wáüry&ger, Ait Ndér) that the 
smoke of the hair drives away evil spirits or protects from 
other evil influences as well. 

The part of the sacrificed animal which is to be eaten 
first is generally the liver, although in some instances (Ait 
Saddén, Temsámán, certain families among the Ul&d Bü'áziz) 
it is only partaken of on the second day of the feast. It is either 
roasted or boiled with salt, and in several cases it is regularly 
eaten alone without bread (Ul4d Bü'áziz, Garbiya, Ait Ndér, 
At Ubábti). The other parts of the animal are eaten in a 
fixed order, which, however, varies in diffcrent tribes or in 
different families. Very frequently the lungs and the stomach 
(Fez, Shrága, Hidina, Mnására, Andjra, Ait Waryager, 
Temsámán, Ait Waráin, Demnat, Amanüz), as also the 
heart (Shrága, Hidina, Mnására, Andjra, Ait Wardin, 
Demnat, Amanüz), are partaken of on the first day, and the 
head (Tangier, Shrága, Hidina, Mnására, Andjra, Tem- 
sámán, Ait Waráin, Demnat, Amaniiz) and the feet (Tangier, 
Shrága, Hidina, Andjra, Temsámàn, Ait Waráin, Amanüz) 
on the second ; but sometimes the lungs, stomach, and heart 
are eaten on the second day (Ait Sáddén), and the head and 
the feet on the first (/0i2.) or the third (Ait Wáüry&áger). The 
flesh is almost universally abstained from on the first day, 
and in some places (Aglu, Ait Waráin, some villages among 
the Ait lmlul who are a section of the Ait Sáddén), or among 

1 Cf. Mishkát, iv. 49. 3 (English translation, vol, i. 322). 
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certain families (At Ubábhti), even on the second day. It is 
believed that a transgression of the rule relating to the eating 
of the flesh would be followed by the death of the transgressor. 
The Ait Sdddén say that if, on the first day, even the slightest 
cut is made in the flesh, liver, heart, lungs, or entrails, 
some misfortune will befall the members of the household. 
There are certain other restrictions to be mentioned in this 
connection, In the Garbiya there is a village whose in- 
habitants altogether abstain from eating the head of the 
sacrificed animal; they say they do so for the reason that 
their forefathers once at the time of the Great Feast, when 
they were atiacked by the Portuguese so suddenly that 
they had no time to fetch their guns, repulsed the enemy by 
the aid of their knives and the horns of the sheep which had 
been slaughtered just before. Among the Ait Tems4man 
and the Ait Wary4ger children are not allowed to eat the 
throat, because it has been cut with a knife; the former 
also prohibit them from eating the eyes, while the latter 
maintain that if two boys should eat together the same 
eye they would quarrel. The At Ubábti believe that if a 
man should eat the nose, he would be found out in case he 
committed theft. 

What remains of the meat is made into gaddid (or géddid 
[Ulád Bü'áziz], /gaddid [Igliwa], rgaddid [Tems&máàn, Ait 
Warydger|, figgdddidim [Ait Sáddén], asdwar [Ait Yüsi], 
tagárin | Aglu], Zfíyr igórn [Amanüz]), that is, the meat is 
salted and cured in the sun in strips. At Aglu, however, no 
gaddid is made of the first animal sacrificed by a tharried 
man after his wedding if neither he nor his wife had been 
married before. A portion of the gaddzd is generally given 
in charity to poor people. We have previously seen that 
some of it, or something else of the sacrificed animal, is left 
to be eaten on the eve of the following ‘ds#ra. Among the 
Ait Waryfger some gaddid must be preserved till the 
following »»Z/Zd, and among the Ait Ndér and at Mequinez 
a piece of the animal is left till the *dzsdra (Midsummer).? 
By eating the sacrificed animal the people expect to be 
benefited by its holiness, and by leaving a portion of it to 


1 Supra, ii. 62-64, 66, 2 Infra, p. 194. 
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be eaten at one of thosc feasts they hope to transfer its 
benign virtue to that occasion. 

The holiness of the victim is also utilised in other ways. 
Magic propensities arc ascribed to its blood. At Fez some 
of it, as it comes fresh from the wound, is smeared on the 
hands and feet of little children to prevent them from swelling 
in cold weather and the skin from chapping. A very common 
custom is for persons who have chapped skin on the feet, 
or who want to prevent the skin from being chapped, to dip 
them into the blood fallen on the ground (Dukkála, Ait 
Mjild, Ait Ndér, Ait Yusi, Ait Waráin, At Ubábti, Ait 
Wiüry&ger, Temsámán); but the Ait Sáddén, among whom 

--the same method is also adopted by persons who are in the 
sabit of kicking their toes against stones when walking, 
smóntain that the feet must be dipped into the blood of seven 
otkerent victims in order that any salutary effect shall follow. 
„he At Ubahti smear a little of the blood on their stomachs 
to avoid indigestion, and the Ait Mjild anoint their eyes with 
a drop of the blood first gushing out from the wound with a 
view to preventing them from getting sore. At Rabat I was 
told that if the person who flays off the skin cuts his hand 
with the knife he will have a long life. The Mnására 
put into the hole in the ground over which the animal is 
sacrificed not only some salt but also a silver bracclet, in the 
belief that when the blood comes into contact with the 
silver the family will become more prosperous. The blood 
of the sacrificed animal is frequently used as a means of 
keeping off or expelling jain. Among the Ait Wáryáüger 
it is drunk by persons who are troubled with such spirits ; 
whilst, as a precaution against them, the corners of the walls 
of the room inhabited by the owner of the sacrificed animal 
are sprinkled with its blood. The Shlóh of Aglu and 
Glawi sprinkle with sacrificial blood the lintel of the entrance 
door of their houses, but care must be taken that none of it 
drops on the threshold, lest anybody should walk over it; it 
would attract juan (Aglu), or it would chap the skin of the 
feet (Igliwa). At Demnat the dried blood is used as medicine 
by persons who are supposed to have been struck by zn ; 
it is burned, and the smoke inhaled by the patient. The 
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Ulád Bü'áziz put some of it under the threshold of a new 
house when building it, to serve as a protection against 
juin, They strew the same substance on their pomegranate 
trees when the blossoms are coming out, so as to prevent 
their getting dry ; both they and the Mnására place it at the 
bottom of their stacks on the threshing-floor on account of 
its araka; and in Dukkála it is also put in granaries to 
give them the benefit of its holiness. The Ait Yusi smear 
it on the backs of their sheep and goats to make them prosper. 
In the Hiáina it is, mixed with henna, applied to the hair of 
persons: suffering from a headache; and when an easterly 
gale is blowing it is thrown in a fire-pot in order that the 
smoke may stop the wind. 

The gall-bladder of the sacrificed animal is, commonly 
hung up inside the house or tent, often over the fire-place ; 
there is much davaka in it. In many tribes mothers, for the 
purpose of weaning their babies, rub their breasts with it so 
as to give them a bitter taste (Ulád Bü'áziz, Hidina, Ait 
Ndér, Ait Waráin). Among the Ait Sáddén women paint 
their eyes with powder made from it, mixed with antimony. 
The Ait Tems&man burn it on the 'zfZra day and fumigate 
their eyes with the smoke to prevent their getting diseased ; 
and tbey also, on other occasions, fumigate their children 
with its smoke as a precaution against the evil eye. In the 
Hiáina, when a foal is ill, a little piece of it is burned and the 
smoke is made to enter its nostrils. The Ait Yusi give their 
churns the benefit of its smoke in spring, when the milk is 
getting plentiful. Among the Ait Wary4ger the person who 
removes the gall-bladder from the slaughtered animal throws 
it into the yard (aegag), where the animals are kept, after 
first spitting on it. Among the At Ubáhti both the gall and 
the urinary bladder are suspended from the front pole of the 
tent, and are left there for an indefinite time. 

In the same tribe a piece of the stomach is hung up in 
the tent and, when dry, is burned as medicine for headache, 
the patient inhaling the smoke. The Ait Saddén suspend a 
certain part of the gut from the roof of the house or tent in 
order to ‘“‘ make the churn fat”. The Shlóh of Aglu hang 
the so-called amgar wadan (“ the chief of the gut ", caecum ?) 
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over the door of the house, and if any member of the house- 
hold gets a boil a piece of it is put on the boil to promote 
suppuration. The Igliwa throw parts of the intestines filled 
with excrements on cornfields that are infested with certain 
larva, called ¢igdg, in order to attract and destroy these 
vermin. In Andjra beardless men smear their faces with 
the contents of the gut so as to make the beard grow. 

The right shoulder-blade is often preserved at least till 
the following Great Feast, being sometimes hung up in the 
tent or house, and sometimes buried among the corn which 
is kept there (Ait Yúsi, Ait Waráin, Ait Wary&ger) ;? but 
there are people who thus preserve it only in case it has 
been found to contain a good omen. Among the Ait 
Temsámán a person who has been bitten by a mad dog beats 
the wound with it three times after putting pepper on the 
wound. The Shlób of Aglu paint it with henna and use it 
for the purpose of stirring the corn in the earthenware 
saucepan (afé//un) in which they dry it over the fire before 
they begin the grinding. The Ait Yusi bury the right 
shoulder-blade in the cornfield when thunder is heard in the 
spring, in order to prevent the crops from being burned. 
Among the same tribe it is the custom for a man who has a 
daughter, sister, or paternal aunt living in another house 
or tent to send her as a present one of the shoulders of the 
animal he has sacrificed. The Ait Sáddén do the same with 
the right shoulder-blade. 

Among the Ait Waráin the larynx is preserved to be used 
as a charm against the evil eye, fastened to a stick which is 
thrust into a stack of corn (gSmzn). In Andjra a piece of it 
is tied round the neck of a new-born babe as a protection 
against evil influences ; and it is also hung round the neck of 
a child suffering from a cough. 

The jaw-bones are in Andjra used as a rain-charm ;? the 
profession of the faith is written on them, although nobody 
can see the writing. In the Hidina a person who has an 
aching back-tooth puts on the cheek the corresponding half 
of the lower jaw-bone of the sacrificed animal; whilst its 
fore-teeth are burned and the smoke is inhaled by anybody 

1 See also szga, ii. 63 (Amanüz). 2 Infra, p. 270. 
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who is troubled with giddiness. Among the Ait Temsámán 
a person who has been bitten by a mad dog may use the right 
jaw-bone in the same manner as the right shoulder-blade. 
A charm is written on the jaw-bone for the purpose of 
causing a bride to prohibit her husband from intercourse.! 
At Lagzta, among the Ida Ugórd in Haha, the skull, called 
buhérrus, is taken with music and powder play to a holy 
argan tree, Argan Isiscl, and is left there to safeguard 
animals and other property.” 

The Bni ‘Aros hang the horns in their houses and leave 
them there till the next Great Feast, so as to have the benefit 
of their daraka. In Andjra the horns are burned into powder 
which, mixed with water, is used as ink by the schoolboys 
in order to improve their writing. With the same mixture 
some scribe writes a few words from the Koran in a new 
plate, pours water over the writing, and puts some raisins 
init? The water is then drunk by a schoolboy who cannot 
learn his lessons, and the raisins, enveloped in a new hand- 
kerchief, arc placed by the scribe near the beehives. Next 
morning, before sunrise, he brings back the raisins, which 
are eaten by the boy on an empty stomach with a view to 
increasing his capacity for learning. In the same tribe a 
horn of a sacrificed sheep is hung in a pomegranate trce to 
prevent the blossoms from falling down. Among the Ait 
Waryager slices cut from the horns are thrown into the fire 
when a snake is seen inside the house, the smoke being 
supposed to drive it away. 

Among the Ait Yusi some fat of the eyes of a sacrificed 
animal is at the Great Feast following the birth of a babe 
given to the child to eat in order to protect it against evil 
spirits. Among the same tribe the tail of the sacrificed sheep 
is cut off and preserved for occasions when there is a strong 
easterly gale, a bit of it being burned to stop the wind, 

The skin of the animal should never be sold; yet there 
are persons who break this rule. It is sometimes given away 
in charity, sometimes used as a praying mat, and frequently 
made into a sack for holding women’s clothing (Ul&d 

1 Supra, i. 574. 2 See sugra, i. 67. 
3 For another charm written with such ink see infra, p. 400 
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Bü'áziz, Ait Waráin) or into a churn so as to increase the 
n of butter (Dukkåla, Hidina, Aglu). The Shlöh of 
hoxzlu rub their faces with the skin immediately after it has 
supin flayed off. They also kiss the sheep’s mouth before it 
with led. The Ait Waráin tie round the horns of the sheep 
larve, is going to be slaughtered by the fg? a silk kerchief or 
vermin some childless woman, who is thereby supposed to be 
théred of her barrenness. 

Among the same tribe the barley and salt which remains 
in the mouth of the animal after it has been killed is removed 
and sewn up in a small rag or piece of leather to be hung on 
some child or animal as a charm against the evil eye. In 
various Berber tribes (Ait Ndër, Ait Waráin, At Ubábti, Ait 
WüryRger) the barley which is found in the stomach of the 
sacrificed sheep is dried and afterwards sown in a special 
place in the field. The grain of the crop resulting from it is 
called “the barley of the Prophet" and regarded as holy. 
It is either sown separately or together with other seed, or, 
if there is much of it, partly used for food. 

The holiness of the sacrificed animal is utilised not only 
with a view to deriving supernatural benefits from it, but 
also for the purpose of divination. It is generally believed 
that if the animal gets up after its throat has been cut, its owner 
will prosper and have a long life; it is said of him that “his 
days" or “ his luck remained standing " or “ stood up "— 
l-iyüm wágfa (Fez), nikàrnt lidméns (lgliwa), ibd míimúns 
(ibid), ibd  Lmánnmins (Aglu), mimdénénnes ibédd (Ait 
Sáddén) On the other hand, if the animal dies at once the 
days of its owner are supposed to be numbered. In towns the 
sheep sacrificed at the msdiJa is immediately and in great 
haste carried in a basket to the house of the gé¢z, or judge ; 
if it arrives there alive the judge, or according to some the 
Sultan, will have a long life, whereas it is a bad omen if it 
arrives there dead. When the Sultan takes part in the cere- 
mony at the wsd//a, the two sheep sacrificed by him and the 
Ātëb are carried on the backs of two galloping mules to their 
respective residences, every effort being made that the sheep 
shall not die on the way. 

In many places the people read their fortune in the sacri- 
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ficial blood (Dukkála, Mnására, Ait Mjild, Ait Ndér, Ait Y isi, 
Ait Sáddén)! Thus, among the Ulád Bü'áziz, when the cut 
has been made and the blood is gushing out, a plate which 
has previously been carefully cleaned is held underneath the 
wound and, when filled with blood, is immediately covered 
so as to retain its prognostic qualities, The fortune-reading 
takes place shortly after, when the blood is getting clotted. 
If there is a straight split in the centre of the plate, either the 
owner of the sheep or some member of his family living in his 
tent will die before long; if there is one at the side of the plate, 
some other relative of his will die; if there arc more than one, 
their number indicates the number of persons who will die. 
Such a split is called a '* grave” (gdar), If there is in the 
blood a long crooked split, the owner of the sheep will travel ; 
itis a “ road ” (frzgp) Holes in the blood are named /-zzers, 
which means a collection of subterranean granaries; they 
indicate that the owner of the sheep will have much corn, and 
the morc holes in the blood the more corn he will have. If 
there is any straw in the blood, he will become the possessor 
of domestic animals, and the more straws there are the more 
animals he will have; the straw is called “increase” or 
“ abundance ” (szyáda). Yf there is water in the blood, the 
inhabitants of the tent will have to weep; such water is 
termed “tears” (md‘d), Among the Ait Yusi, on the 
other hand, the water is regarded as an indication of much 
rain. After reading their fortune in the blood the Ait 
Sáddén bury it in the ground if the prognostication was good, 
but give it to the dogs if it contained an evil foreboding. 

Many people believe that if the gall-bladder is full the 
owner of the animal will have full churns that year (Hidina, 
Ait Sáddén, Ait Yúsi, Ait Nder) The At Ubáhti ascribe 
the same meaning to a full urinary bladder, whilst according 
to them a full gall-bladder indicates that there will be much 
corn because there will be much rain. 

The Shlóh of Aglu and the Amanüz make prognostica- 
tions from the intestines of the sacrificed sheep. If they are 
full of leavings, there will be plenty of rain and the year will 


1 M. Doutté (Merrdkech [Paris, 1905], p. 369) mentions the preval- 
ence of this kind of divination in the Rabámna. 
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be good; if there are leavings in their forepart alone, rain 
will only fall in the beginning of the ploughing season 
(October and November) and the crops will be bad ; if there 
are leavings in the end of the gut tube only, there will be 
much rain in the spring when the crops are earing and they 
will consequently be satisfactory. The Ait Sáddén maintain 
that ifthe forepart of the intestines is thick and full, the owner 
of the animal will have much milk—‘ full churns "—during 
that year. 

Very commonly fortune is read in the right shoulder-blade 
of the sacrificed sheep (Fez, Tangier, Dukkála, Hidina, Ait 
Waráin, Ait Yusi, Ait Ndér, At Ubábti, Ait Wary4ger, 
Amanüz, Aglu, Demnat, Iglfwa, and other Shléh of the 
Great Atlas) ; but in order to be suitable for this purpose the 
bone must be stripped of its meat not with the teeth but with 
the fingers, so as not to be scratched (Hidina, Ait Waráin, 
At Ubábti, Igliwa, Aglu). When it is passed over to the 
fortune-teller it must not be given into his hand, but must 
be laid down in front of him (Ait Waráin, Ait Ndér, At 
Ubáhti); and I was told by a man from the Hidina that this 
must be done three times consecutively. The shoulder-blade 
is supposed to tell whether the year will be good or bad, 
whether there will be much rain or drought, whether the 
food will be cheap or dear, whether the Sultan will be strong 
or powerless, whether the Christians will trouble the country 
or leave it in peace, and whether the people will keep in good 
health or there will be many deaths. As to the manner in 
which this kind of divination is practised, none of the many 
Arab and Berber scribes whom I have asked about it has 
been able to tell anything beyond the general statement that 
it is done much in the same way as is the fortune-reading in 
the blood.! But I presume that it must be more complicated, 
as there are only special persons, called ét#dfa (sing. 
Adtt'df, from ‘ef, ‘ shoulder "), who are versed in it. It 


1 M. Doutté, who mentions the prevalence of this practice in the 
Rahámna (of. cif. p. 369 sg.), describes it as follows :—'* On désosse 
l'épaule droite et on en retire l'omoplate: si elle est lisse, l'année sera 
bonne; si, au contraire, il y a une ligne blanche, c'est le signe du 
* kfen ’, de mauvais augure ". 
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should be added that fortune is also read in the right shoulder- 
blades of other sheep than such as are killed at the Great 
Feast (Aglu); indeed, among the Ait Sdddén this kind of 
divination is only practised on occasions when a single sheep 
is slaughtered and not at the feast, when the shoulder-blades 
of different animals might lead to contradictory prognostica- 
tions. They say that the shoulder-blade of the sacrificial 
sheep only tells lies. 

The process of the liver which is in Arabic called 74:5 
(processus caudatus ?) is another part of the sacrificed animal 
from which prognostications are made. In the Hidina and 
among the Ait Ndér it is supposed to tell the fortune of the 
owner of the animal; whilst in the latter tribe the fortune 
of the whole village is read in the rest of the liver. 

The condition of the heart of the sacrificed animal is 
said to give an indication as to the heart of the person who 
slaughtered it. If it is dark and full of blood, the latter has 
a black heart (Hidina, Ait Sáddén) or is inimical to the 
owner of the sheep in case it is slaughtered by somebody 
else (Ait Waráin); but if it is light and bloodless, he is a 
good man or is friendly to the owner. One of my informants 
assured me that none of the sheep which he had killed had 
had any blood at all in its heart. The Ait Tems4min, again, 
believe that the heart of the animal in the same manner 
indicates the nature, not of the person who slaughtered it, 
but of him who was holding it when it was sacrificed. They 
also maintain that if an easterly wind is blowing while the 
animals are sacrificed there will be much east wind during the 
coming year, and that if the wind is westerly there will be 
much west wind. 

As we have noticed before, the difference between prog- 
nostication and magic causation is often extremely vague, and 
something which from one point of view is regarded as an 
omen may from another point of view be looked upon as a 
cause of the foreshadowed event. Hence the fact that the 
sacrificed animal prophesies both prosperity and misfortune 
may be taken as an indication of the idea that, like many 
other holy things, it is a source not only of beneficial influences 
but of harmful ones as well. The rules relating to the eating 
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of the sacrificed animal illustrate the same idea; and so do 
various other facts connected with the Great Feast and its 
sacrifice. As the flesh, so also the skin is in the beginning a 
source of danger. Among the Ait Sáddén it is left for three 
days on the roof of the house or tent, and during this period 
it must not on any account be taken inside the dwelling. 
The bones of the head, particularly of the lower jaw, and 
somctimes thosé of the feet, are looked upon as dangerous. 
Among the Ulád Bü'áziz they are buried underneath a stone 
or cairn outside the village, since, if left near a tent, they are 
supposed to cause the destruction of its pottery or even to 
give sickness to its inhabitants. But both in this and in 
various other tribes (Hidina, Ait Nder, Ait Sáddén, Ait 
Waráin, At Ubábti) it is also the custom to throw some of 
these bones, which are collectively called buhdrris (baharris, 
btthdrrus), at or outside the tent or house of a person from 
another village or an enemy, with the phrase, Ana läht 
d'lik biharris, “I threw on you ózAgrráZs " (Dukkála) ; ot, 
* I threw on you éAdrrus before you throw it on me ".! If 
the person who does so is caught, he may have to undergo 
a severe flogging or even be shot dead ; but in many cases 
he is merely put to ridicule by being smeared with dung, or 
being tied to an animal so as to be dirtied by it, or being 
dressed up as a woman, having his face daubed with a little 
henna, and sour milk poured into his beard, the whole 
affair having the character of a joke rather than being an 
expression of ill-will. The belief that the duhdrrds causes 
the destruction of pottery, which I have also found among all 
the Berber tribes who have the practice of throwing it, may 
be due either to the fact that the bones themselves have been 
broken or to the natural function of the jaws, which in most 
cases seem to be the only bones called by the name 4uhdrras. 
This word, which comes from the verb Adrres, means 
" breaker" ; and an old man from the Hidina expressly 
connected it with the breaking of the food by the jaw-bones. 


1 In Fez the phrase, Ana rinit ‘alik buhdrrus ( Y threw on you 
buhirrus”’), has lost its original meaning, and is used by a person who 
finishes his work before another with whom he has been working. It is 
known to mean something bad, but is said as a joke. 
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In some instances the buhérris is thrown on the evening 
of the first day of the feast or on the following evening (At 
Ubábti, Ait Ndér), but in other cases (Hidina, Ulád Bü'áztz, 
Ait Waráin) the regular time for throwing it is the morning 
of the second day, which among the Ulád Bü'àziz is called 
nhàr bühgrrüs (“ the day of óZharrüs'). The motive for 
this practice, however, is not merely a malicious desire to 
break other people's crockery, but I am expressly told that 
it is also intended to rid one's own home of gs, or evil 
influences, The Ulád Bü'àziz practise another purificatory 
rite on the same morning: many persons then pour water 
over each other, and it is believed that such ablutions are 
particularly beneficial to sick people. The second day of the 
feast is considered a dangerous day; it is also called 
biméelag (Xliáina, Ait Waráin; dameldg [Ait Sáddén], 
bamelég [Ait Yusi]), or '* misleader ".! The jin, who have 
gone away on the first day come back on the second (Ait 
Yusi) It is bad to travel on that day (ébéd., Ait Waráin), 
and labour is frequently abstained from. I was told that 
anybody who should work on the second day of the feast 
would have some grave misfortune: robbers would kill him 
at night, or some of his children or animals would die, or 
he would be struck with blindness (Hiáina) Throughout 
Morocco the first day of the feast is kept as a holiday. At 
Fez the shops are closed during the first three days and the 
schools during the remaining four as well. Among the Ait 
Yüsi and the Ait Sáddén the women perform no other work 
but such as is involved in the preparation of food as long 
as the feast lasts. 

We have still to notice certain other practices by which 
those who celebrate the feast presumably try to guard them- 
selves againstor shake off the injurious elements of its holiness, 
To these belongs the tug of war which is frequently practised 
at the Great Feast? Among the Ait Ndér it takes place on 

1 The same name is given to the second day of the viz and of the 
Little Feast (Ait Waráin, Ait Sáddén, Ait Yüsi). 

2 M. Laoust (Étude sur le dialecte berbère des Ntifa |Paris, 1918], 
p. 320) mentions its occurrence among the Ntifa ; and he also states that 


the children, divided into two camps, throw stones at each other with 
slings. 
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the afternoon of the first day ; among the Ait Waráin, who 
call it djbdd ñ usgun, on the afternoon of the second day’; 
among the Ul4d Bü'áziz, who call it jubě”id Abel, on the 
evenings of the fifth, sixth, and seventh days, that is, the 
last three days of the feast. But among the Ait Sáddén 
the tug of war (jébbdd Abel) is practised on the morning of the 
first day, previous to the sacrifice, by the women and those 
men who are not taking part in the service at the msdlla; 
and among the Ait Yusi, who call it madgmira, it is per- 
formed either before that service or on the afternoon of the 
same day. Both sexes generally participate in the contest, 
the men pulling at one end of the rope and the women at the 
other, and sometimes the weaker party apply to persons of 
their own sex in a neighbouring village for assistance (Ul4d 
Bü'áziz) When they arc all tugging ít may happen that 
the men suddenly let the rope go, so as to upset the women 
(Ait Sáddén). But in some places the tug of war seems to 
be chiefly a woman's game—this, I was told, is the case at 
Jraifi, in the Garb; while among the Amanüz, who call it 
Jdrfág, it is practised by the boys. An old Arab from the 
Hiáina informed me that among his people the jubbéid Abel 
is no longer performed at the Great Feast, as it was in his 
childhood, but that it is practised in autumn when the 
threshing is going on and the fruits are ripe. The men and 
women then have a tug of war by moonlight so that the dgs, 
or evil, shall go away, that the year shall be good, and that 
the people shall live in peace; and some man secretly cuts 
two of the three cords of which the rope is made, with the 
result that both parties tumble down. In other cases, but 
not at the Great Feast, the tug of war is practised for the 
purpose of influencing the weather.! 

Racing, powder play, and target-shooting are common 
features of the Great Feast. Among the Ulád Bü'àziz, 
shortly after the sacrifice has been performed, horsemen 
from a neighbouring village arrive; one of them dismounts 
and goes to a tent to ask for the flayed-off skin of the sheep, 
which he then takes to his friends who are waiting outside 
the village on horseback. He gives it to the one who has 


1 Infra, p. 271 sg. 
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the best horse, for there is going to be a race for it. A man 
accompanied by friends on horseback comes riding out from 
the village to pursue the person who has the skin, trying to 
hit him with a rod and catch him. If successful, he deprives 
him of his turban or cloak as well as the skin. Then a man 
belonging to the other party again endeavours to get hold 
of the latter; and thus the race goes on till some time before 
sunset, to be continucd on the following day. I have found 
no superstitious beliefs at present connected with this prac- 
tice, but it certainly suggests a purificatory origin. This is 
also the case with the target-shooting, which is practised on 
the afternoons of the first, second, and sometimes third day 
of the feast. It is of universal prevalence on this occasion, 
as also at other feasts. Every rifleman is compelled to take 
part in it, at the risk of having to pay a fine (Hidina, Ait 
Sáddén); indeed it is the custom even for men who have no 
rifles of their own to fire a few shots with those belonging 
to others (At Ubábti). I was expressly told that this practice 
has the effect of driving away evil influences (Hiáina) In 
the Hidina it is also considered very good to practise target- 
shooting on the seventh day of this as well as of other feasts. 
Among the Ait Waráin the men and the boys play games of 
ball on the afternoon of the first day; and such games are 
also in certain cases said to remove the das. 

An interesting feature of the Great Feast in Morocco is 
the masquerade which is extremely frequently connected 
with it. A man is dressed up in the skins of some sacrificed 
goats or sheep, and another man or boy is disguised as a 
woman. Sometimes they are regarded as husband and 
wife, and sometimes the woman is regarded as the wife of 
a third person, an old man. Other individuals are dressed 
up as Jews and Jewesses, or Christians, or animals. Accom- 
panied by musicians and other persons, the party walk about 
from house to house or from tent to tent, dancing and acting. 
These are the most general characteristics of the play, but 
there are many variations in details, The following accounts 
of it are based either on my own personal experience or on 
information which I have received from native friends with 
reference to their respective tribes or places. 
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In April 1900, during my stay in a village of the Sahel, 
a mountain tribe in Northern Morocco, I was present two 
nights consccutively at a performance of this kind, which 
was witnessed by some two hundred people. There was a 
man dressed up in goatskins, called Büjlüd (“ one who is 
dressed up in skins"), and an “old man” called Séh8iob 
(Seh X-foh, “the oldest of the old "), who were fighting 
between themselves for the possession of a “ young woman”, 
called Yissima. There was, moreover, a “Jew”, who 
amused the audience by his twaddle, and on the second 
occasion there were two ‘‘ Jews ” and two ' women ", With 
a stick in his hand, Biüjlüd kept the spectators in order, 
preventing them from moving about. He also imitated a 
pig, and Sébsioh made him plough. The performances 
included much music, singing, and dancing, and were said 
to take place on seven consecutive nights, beginning on the 
evening of the first day of the feast. When passing another 
village in the same district, I met a procession consisting 
chiefy of children and headed by a man dressed up in 
goatskins and a “ young woman", dancing as they went 
along. Bujlid’s legs were bare and painted white, and so 
was his face, and on his head he wore a straw-hat with a long 
tail. His dance was distinctly indecent. The children were 
teasing him, and he beat them in return. 

In the village of 1-Hmis, the chief centre of the Sáhel, I' 
witnessed a great performance in which there were three 
men dressed up in goatskins, dancing to the queer music of 
a rural band of musicians in the presence of hundreds of 
spectators. A whole farce was connected with this per- 
formance. There was an old man, Sébiioh, and his wife 
Hlima, and the plot of the play consisted in the old man's 
suspicions as to her fidelity and the accusation of her before 
a person acting as gågi, or judge. The following dialogue 
gives an idea of the coarseness of the play. Hlima says to 
Sébiioh, “I feel ill and am going away.”—SéhbSioh answers, 
'* You are not allowed to go; I have not slept with you for 
three montbs."—H. “I am not your wife. You give me 
no food."—S. “ I am going to fetch wheat for you.”—H. “ I 
am not well dressed."— S. “ We shall go to the judge. He 
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will tell you if you are well dressed or not.”~-H. “ Where 
is the wheat ? "—$S. “I have it in my posteriors.”—H. “I 
am not good enough for you."—S5. “ Oh yes, you arc still 
good; I am not going to give you up."—H. “ Go and beg 
in an Arab tribe! "—$. “I am not a beggar."—1H. “ May 
God curse you and make you destitute! I am with child."— 
Š. “ You must swear that the child is mine.” Séb3iobh takes 
Hlima to the judge and goes then to a group of women, who 
treat him somewhat badly. He returns with one of them, 
by whose aid he wants to make himself sure as regards 
Hlîma’s condition. She now gives birth to a child, which 
she carries away and hands over to one of the spectators. 
Séh8ioh says to the judge, “It is not my son”; and to 
Hitma, “ Come and let us sleep together! It is not my son, 
not my son!” H. “Go away!” A fight follows; Hltma 
beats Séhiioh, and then runs away. Séhiioh cries out in a 
rage, “ I wish to kill her !" I was told in the same village 
that a man dressed up as a camel formerly took part in the 
performance. 

In the village Dar Féllaq, in the mountain tribe of Jbel 
Hbib, the party consists of Büjlüd, Séb&iob, his wife (who 
is here called 'Aiia Hmêqa, that is, " Foolish 'Aiša ”), a 
“ mule ”, and a “ Jew” who pretends to sell goods and is 
made fun of. Bujlid is pushed by the people, and beats 
them with an olive stick which he holds in his hand. In 
Andjra the company is made up of Bujlid, Saháab, his wife 
Yissüma, a '' Jew ” with his wife 'Azzüna and his “ mule ", 
and also a “judge”. Bujliid is dressed in the skins of 
animals which hàve been sacrificed at the feast, but otherwise 
imitates a Christian, and is also called by that name (mdsrdnz). 
He runs after the people and beats them, whilst Sahgah 
throws ashes into their eyes from his bag. Bujliid is com- 
monly represented by some poor man, who is either hired 
for a fixed sum or receives a third part of the eatables and 
money collected by the company while they go begging from 
house to house and from village to village, the remainder 
being divided among the other members of the party, 
including the musicians. But the part of Bujlid is also 
sometimes played by a man who suffers from skin disease 
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or boils, which are supposed to be cured by the contact 
With the skins of sacrificed animals. The play begins on 
the afternoon of the second day of the feast and is repeated 
on the following days, as long as the feast lasts, unless the 
people are busy, in which case it comes to an end sooner. 
The scribes look upon it as " forbidden " (fram), and there 
are many persons who refusc shaking hands with the man 
who played the part of Büjlüd. 

From the Arabic-speaking mountaineers of Northern 
Morocco we shall pass to the Arabs of the plains. Among 
all their tribes with whose customs I am acquainted there is 
likewise a masquerade connected with the celebration of the 
Great Feast. Among the Ulád Bü'áziz it commences on 
the evening of the first day, after supper. A man, with the 
assistance of some friends, dresses himself up in six bloody 
skins of sacrificed sheep, of which he fastens one to each arm 
and leg, one to the forepart of his body, and one to his back. 
On his head he puts something black, such as a piece of an 
old tent-cloth, and on either side of his head he ties a slipper 
to represent ears. He is called s-Sba' bë I-Bütáin (‘the lion 
with sheepskins’). He is generally a person who suffers 
from some illness, since he is supposed to be cured by the 
holiness of the bloody skins. Two other men disguise 
themselves as women, covering up their faces with the 
exception of their eyes; they are called by the name 
K'aiwina, and are regarded as the wives of the Sba‘, From 
the place where they dressed themselves they go with their 
friends into the village, and are there joined by the unmarried 
men carrying their guns. They all now make a tour from 
tent to tent in their own and neighbouring villages. The 
Sba' beats with the skins on his arms everybody who comes 
within his reach; there is 4araa, holiness, in this beating, 
and hence sick people are anxious to approach him. He 
likewise beats the tents so as to give them also the benefit 
of his óara£a. His two wives dance and cry out $ra‘ kra‘, 
in order to induce the inhabitants of the tents to give them 
a foot (&ra^) of their sheep ; and they get what they want, 
there being merit in such a gift. The Sba‘ also dances, 
imitating the roaring of a real lion, and behaves most inde- 
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cently before the public, pretending to have sexual intercourse 
with his wives; while the accompanying bachelors from 
time to time discharge volleys of gunpowder. After they 
have visited some three or four villages, the party return 
before the morning and have a feast on the food given them. 
On the second day after supper one of the bachelors is dressed 
up as a Jew, having his face covered with a crude mask to 
which is attached a long beard of wool, and his head with a 
blue kerchief (gd222) in the Jewish fashion, and carrying in 
his hand a stick. Two other bachelors make a camel, 
called n-:1ga (diminutive of ndga,“ she-camel’’), by throwing 
over their heads a palmetto mat and carrying on the end of 
a stick the skull of some animal. The Jew leads the camel 
by a rope tied round its neck, and thus they walk, like the 
party on the evening before, from tent to tent in their own 
and neighbouring villages, accompanied by unmarried men 
and boys, the Jew asking for fodder for his camel and the 
people giving him eggs. He is addressed as Sef l-géddid 
(“ the chief of the strips of dried meat’’), On the following 
evening a young man again simulates a Jew and two boys 
are dressed up as a mule, called 7-4gdz/a ("the little she- 
mule"), and the samc tour is made. On the evening of 
the fourth day the Jew is in a similar manner accompanied 
by a "leopard" (”-mmer); and on the evenings of the 
following three days the people have tugs of war, as already 
mentioned. Another custom may still be noticed in this 
connection. On the third day of the feast a man dresses 
himsclf up as a woman and, accompanied by horsemen and 
a few musicians, makes a tour from village to village, himself 
dancing, the musicians playing, the horsemen firing their 
guns; and the people give them food and money, which 
is spent in buying fodder for their horses. They thus 
pass the night away and then proceed to another village, 
accompanied by horsemen from the place where they stayed. 
Thus they go about day after day, until on the seventh day 
they retire to a saint’s tomb, where they amusc themselves 
till the early morning and then return to their homes. 
Among the Beni Ahsen the man who is dressed up in 
the skins of sacrificed sheep is called by the same name as 
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among the Ulád Bi‘aziz. He carries in his hands two 
sticks, with which he beats the tents and also the people who 
are pushing him. His “ wife” is called Vissüma or Sina, 
and two other men are dressed up as a Jew and a pig. They 
all receive money, chickens, eggs, and other small presents 
from the people. 

Among the Mnására a man is on the second day of the 
feast dressed up in the bloody skins of sacrificed sheep. He 
is called s-Sba‘ Bulbtáin (4u /-dfazm) (‘‘ the lion dressed in 
sheepskins”), or simply Bubtain (" the one who is dressed 
in sheepskins’), and is accompanied by his wife Stina, a 
“Jew”, a “leopard ”, and a “camel ". They go about 
in their own village for three days, but may also visit other 
villages till the week of the feast comes to an end.  Bubtáin 
beats people and tents with the skin on his arm. A sick 
person is supposed to recover if thus treated by him, and 
anybody whom he beats on the head will be free from head- 
ache; for in him is the baraka of the feast. The same beliefs 
prevail among the Arabs of the Shawia. 

At Jráifi, in the Garb, the chief figure of the masquerade 
is dressed in goatskins and is called Bájlüd. His “ wife” 
is here also named Sina, whilst Sábsoh is the name of an 
old " Jew”. The people tease Bájlüd by saying to him, 
A Bajlid l-'árygn bdin ‘dlik j-jtdydn, " O Bájlüd the naked, 
the buck-goats made water on you ". He then beats them 
with his stick, and the person thus beaten is supposed to be 
benefited by it owing to the baraka possessed by Bajliid. 

In the Hidina a man, on the evening of the second day 
of the feast, has his face covered with a mask made of the 
skin of a sacrificed sheep with the wool turned outwards ; 
a long beard is attached to it, and two locks are hung over 
the temples. He is called Báššch, and is considered to be 
an old Jew, whilst his wife Süna is a Jewess. There is 
besides a third person representing the 7474, or step-son, of 
the Jew. Stina dances, BáSseh pretends to have intercourse 
with her on the ground, and the 7474 washes him clean with 
earth. They are surrounded by a ring of musicians playing 
on tambourines and others who simply mark time with the 
motions of their feet and bodies and the clapping of their 
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hands. This performance is repeated in all ihe villages 
visited by the party, till the seventh day of the feast inclusive; 
and wherever they go Bá&&el is presented with money, eggs, 
and dried meat. 

The masquerade at the Great Feast is also found among 
the various Berber groups. Among the Bráüber of the Ait 
Waráin it takes place on the evenings of the first three days 
of the feast. A man has the whole of his body covered 
with the skins of sacrificed sheep and puts over his face a 
mask made of such a skin; he is called Buihedar, which 
means “one who is dressed in skins”. His wife Tudeit, 
'! Jewess ”, is nicely dressed in a woman's costume, and the 
two " Jews" (udein) who go with them have long beards 
and teeth of pumpkin seeds. They are accompanied on their 
tour by people playing the tambourine (allun). Buihedar 
carries a stick in either hand, and beats everybody who comes 
near him ; this is said to be a cure for Buihedar himself if 
he is unwell, whereas the person bcaten is not supposed to 
derive any benefit from it. Buihedar, who is most indecent 
in his appearance, pretends to have intercourse with Tudeit. 
The latter dances, and the people stick coins on her forehead. 
The Jews do noi scll any goods, but collect money for 
Buihedar. 

The neighbouring Br&ber of the Ait Sáddén likewise have 
a masqucrade during the evenings of the first three days of 
the feast. A man is made to represent a ram or a he-goat 
by being dressed in the skins of sacrificed sheep or goats, 
and holding in either hand a short stick, which gives him 
the appearance of walking on four legs. In many cases 
another man is in a similar way dressed up as a ewe or a 
she-goat, and sometimes a camel or a donkey is made up 
by four men. These animals are collectively named Büjlud. 
There are, besides, one or several “ Jews” (ugein) and 
“ Jewesses ’’, each of whom is called ‘Ajjina—the name by 
which every Jewish wife is called by the Bråber and by the 
Jews themselves in case her real name is not known to 
them—and a small crowd of men and youths carrying 
tambourines. The whole party, called by a common name 
stina, make a tour from house to house and from village to 
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village, entertaining themselves and others with music, 
singing, and dancing, in which, however, the animals do not 
join. The Jews have in their hands papers from which they 
read out fictitious claims to gct a little money from the 
people, while the sheep or the goats amuse the public with 
the grossest obscenities. At present, however, there is not 
so much ambulation as there used to be. The people refuse 
to admit to their village any party as to whose intentions 
there can be any doubt; for it happened a few years ago 
that a sa who went from the Ait Sáddén to the Ait Segrt- 
Één consisted of disguised enemies going to exact blood- 
revenge, and the Ait Sáddén fear being paid back in their 
own coin. 

Among the Ait Yusi the masquerade commences on the 
evening of the first day of the feast, and is continued on the 
two or three following evenings, as the case may be. The 
party, here also collectively called s, consists of Bujlud, 
who is dressed up in goatskins, his wife 'Ajjüna, who in spite 
of her Jewish name is dressed like a Berber woman, several 
old " Jews”, a "camel", a “ mule", and sometimes a 
"lion", Bujlud carries a basket filled with ashes, which he 
throws on the people. His behaviour is very indecent. No 
holiness was said to be attached to him. 

Among the Ait Ndér the masquerade takes place on the 
evening of the second day of the feast, and on the two 
following nights, The party is made up of Bujlud, his wife 
Stina, and two “ Jews ", besides a number of followers who 
go with them singing and playing the tambourine. Bujlud 
is dressed in the black skins of goats which have been 
sacrificed at the feast, his face is covered with a mask made 
of a goat's stomach, on his head he has a piece of dark 
cloth, on both sides of it he has slippers representing ears, 
and at the abdomen he wears an artificial penis. He beats 
with the skin on his arm tents and people, including the 
two Jews, who are thus chased away by him, and he pretends 
to have intercourse with Süna, as also with any she-ass he 
happens to meet. He and Süna dance, but they carefully 
refrain from speaking, so as to escape identification. The 
two Jews have at their temples tufts made of goat-tails, and 
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on their faces are fastened long beards of white wool. In 
their hands they carry a long stick and a basket, supposed 
to contain goods which they sell to the people, receiving in 
return a little money, meat, and eggs ; and similar gifts are 
presented to Büjlud's followers. They all keep together 
when they walk from one village to another, but when they 
arrive there they divide themselves into two groups, the Jews 
going ahead and Büjlud and Sina following with the 
musicians. 

Among the At Ubábti the play commences on the evening 
of the second day of the feast and is continued till the seventh 
day inclusive. There is 'a man, Bujlud, dressed in the black 
skins of goats sacrificed on the day before, his wife Süna, an 
“old Jew”, and two “ younger Jews". They all dance, 
and the Jews and other people accompanying Büjlud and 
Süna sing, A Haima må lèk md lèk? à Hádima md lék md 
leh? à Hdima råddi bdlék, à Hdima bent Umbérék, Bijlud 
ma gad alas, Sina bgdt l-geddid, Bujlud má zal sgér, Stina 
bgat l-geddid, “O Haima ('libidinous one’), what is the 
matter with you, what is the matter with you? O Háima, 
what is the matter with you, what is the matter with you? 
O Haima, look out, O Háima, daughter of Ambarék (' the 
blessed one’), Bujlud is good for nothing, Sina wants strips 
of dried meat (an indecent allusion), Bujlud is still young, 
Sina wants strips of dried meat," As in many other tribes, 
Büjlud has a phallic appearance, and pretends to have inter- 
course with Sina. The people make him presents of raw 
flesh of the sacrificed animals, there being merit in such a 
gift. He has daraka in him. 

I have also information of the prevalence of a masquerade 
at the Great Feast among the Berbers of the Rif, although 
in some parts of the country constant blood feuds are an 
obstacle to it. In the villages of the Ait Temsåmän it is 
arranged, on the evening of the second day, by the boys of 
the village. One of them is dressed in a ragged cloak 
(ajé"%jab), his face is covered with a mask of goatskin, and 
over his shoulder he carries a cane as a gun. He is called 
Sswiyh, because he is the chief of the party. He has a wife 
named Ahhitma, represented by a boy dressed up as an old 
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woman. Another boy is dressed up as a donkey: he has the 
hood of his cloak drawn over his head, on both sides of it he 
has slippers representing ears, and on his back he carries a 
pack-saddle (¢séda) with panniers (igaivnén). S8wiyh leads 
the donkey, and when they walk about the people put food 
into the panniers. The party is called dujrud. From other 
parts of the Rif I have heard of a man dressed in the skins of 
sacrificed goats, a '! wild-boar ", a “ lion ", a “ huntsman ”’, 
and a "Jew" selling his goods. Büjlud runs after the 
people who tease him, and beats them; and he is privileged 
to enter the houses and to take from them whatever he 
wants.! i 

Among the Shlöh of the Great Atlas and the province 
of Süs? in Southern Morocco, similar customs are found. 
The Iglíwa call the man who is dressed up in the skins of 
sacrificed animals Builmaun, from the word zZmaun (sing. 
ilem), meaning “skins”. He is accompanied by his wife 
Tiʻázza and one or several “ Jews ", and beats the people 
either with a stick or with the foot of a sacrificed sheep or 
goat. This masquerade commences on the second day of 
the feast. In Aglu, in Süs, the only dressed-up person is 
Biüjlud, as he is here called. He is likewise covered with the 
skins of sacrificed animals, and has the horns of a sacrificed 
goat on his head. On the second, third, and fourth days of 
the feast he goes about from house to house, accompanied 
by musicians, receiving various kinds of provisions, and 
beating the people with the foot of a sheep hanging from his 
arm. He represents the holiness of the feast and transfers 
its benign virtue to those whom he beats; sick persons in 
particular are supposed to profit by this, and mothers take 
to him their little children to be cured of their ailments by 
being touched and frightened by him. When he visits a 
house the owner of it addresses him with words like these :— 
Adagifh rdbbi ssaht d lšhěna mas akdagntmüggir imal 


1 M. Mouliéras (Ze Maroc inconnu, Première partie, Exploration 
du Rif (Oran, 1895], p. 106 sgg.) speaks of a masquerade in the Rif 
not only at the Great Feast, but at the Little Feast and ‘as@ra as well. 

2 See also Ubach and Rackow, Sizze nnd Recht im Nordafrika 
(Stuttgart, 1923), p. II sgg. 
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yimal a Büjlud sé lhéna d ssaht, a sidi rébbi, " May God 
give us health and quictness so that we shall meet you again 
next year and the year after, O Bujlud, with quietness and 
health, O my Lord God ”. To this the people accompanying 
him reply, Aftllaunig rdbbi l'didad d unbárki, igag fillaun 
d inbárkin, " May God make this feast blessed for you, may 
he make us blessed for you ”. Among the Imintagen, on the 
second day of the feast, a man is likewise dressed up in skins 
with horns of a goat. He goes round visiting the houses, 
takes from them fowls or eggs or any other things he wants, 
dances, and beats the people. Mothers come to him with 
their little children so that they shall be frightened by him 
and thereby keep in good health or, if ill, be cured. The 
name given to him is Hérma, an Arabic word meaning 
“ decrepit ”. 

The same name is used at Saffi, a little town on the 
Atlantic coast, and in Marráksh. In the latter town I saw, 
at the Great Feast, a man dressed up in goatskins, with a 
mask over his face and a stick in his hand, walking about 
in the streets, dancing and frightening the people. He was 
accompanied by a man playing the tambourine, and a small 
crowd of spectators (Fig. 134). I was told that there was a 
similar personage moving about in every quarter of the town. 

In various other Moorish towns a masquerade takes place 
at the Great Feast. At Fez it is arranged by the farrána, 
or bakers, of each quarter (4duma) of the town separately. 
It is there called ó4Sfe£, after the name given to the chief 
figure in it, who is represented by a person dressed up as an 
old man with his face covered with a mask made of the skin 
of a sacrificed sheep. The woolly side of the skin is turned 
outwards, but the wool has been cut off so as to leave only 
eyebrows, whiskers, beard, and a moustache. His wife, 
named Süna, is a fat old lady represented by a youth well 
padded with clothes, with several kerchiefs on his head and 
a mask made cither of sheepskin, with the woolly side turned 
inwards, or of paper. Stina has her cheeks painted with 
ochre, her under lip with walnut root, and her cyes with 
Moorish ink, as a substitute for antimony; but if her part 
is played by a beardless youth his face may be left uncovered, 
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and in such a casc there is no blackening of the eyes and both 
the under lip and the cheeks are daubed with ochre, the 
stains of which are easily removed. The party consists of 
many other persons as well. There are three or four old 
“ Jews " (hdd) with masks of sheepskin and beards, each 
carrying a tambourine (žar), and the same number of 
** Jewesses " (shudiyad?t'), their wives, who wear masks like 
Süna's and have with them tambourines, like their husbands. 


Fic. 134.~Hérma at Marráksh. 


There is, moreover, a “ Jew” called l-chidi I-héuwar (“ the 
Jew the fisherman”), carrying on his shoulder a bamboo cane 
with a basket (sz/Zz) which is supposed to contain fish. 
There is a “ Christian " (dsrdn7)—an ' ambassador " with 
à three-cornered hat on his head,—who is accompanied by 
his Moorish servants; and a ' courier" (rdggág) brings 
him letters. There is a “ mule" (4272), represented by a 
person who is carrying the skull of a camel on a stick, who 
is provided with a tail of horsehair, and whose head and 
back are covered with a rug (#é//és) on the top of which is 
a pack-saddle. There are gabbdlin, playing drums and 
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oboes; and there are dancing boys (‘diyd/) from Arabic- 
speaking mountain tribes. All these persons go about 
from house to house every night from the evening of the 
second day of the feast till that of the seventh day (sdba‘ 'zd). 
The performance opens by the entering of BáSSeb and the 
tabbdlin. The former begins to dance, while the latter play 
and sing, A Bash adddi, a l-léhya d abérdi, a Baššék 
t-farran, a l-léhya de l-gérran, " O Bas&éh my dear fellow, 
O beard of reeds, O Báššeh .of the oven, O beard of the 
cuckold”. Stina enters and dances in her turn, after which 
she and Bás$eb perform together a lascivious dance, the 
former wagging her stomach, and the latter kissing and 
embracing her and giving himself a most indecent appearance 
by making a fold in his clothes. The zassdélin, who have 
been playing all the time, now sing, A Bassth twa twa twa 
lila /—which implies an exhortation to Báiseb to have 
sexual connection with Sina. After the owner of the house 
has given them some money, which they hand over to the 
manager of the play, they go aside and are succeeded by the 
Jews, who play on their instruments, dance, and sing some 
nonsense in the Arabic idiom peculiar to the Jews. The same 
is then done by the Jewesses, who dance first alone and 
afterwards with their husbands. The Jew with the basket 
enters and dances; the other Jews and the Jewesses gather 
round him to buy fish; one of them is pushed down and dies; 
his wife weeps over him, scratching her face in the usual 
manner; the Jews ask the owner of the house to give money 
for the funeral, telling him that otherwise they will lcave the 
body where it is; and the money demanded is paid and 
given to the manager. All the Jews and Jewesses disappear 
from the scene, and the Christian ambassador enters with 
his Moorish servants, who are carrying copybooks, keys, and 
a chair, on which he sits down. The courier now brings 
him some letters, which he opens and reads; and he then 
calls for a mule, which is brought in by one of his servants. 
When he mounts the mule it falls down and dies. The 
groom summons the Jew from whom the animal was bought, 
and shouts to him, Zérga mdt‘et’, ‘‘ The gray [mule] died ” ; 
but as the Jew is very deaf this is shouted several times into his 
VOL. II L 
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ear, and even then he does not hear what is said until the 
groom yells it out close to his posteriors. After the usual 
payment is made all these pcople retire, the zabsd/in strike 
up a tune, and the dancing boys enter and begin to dance. 
Their fees, consisting of small silver coins, are stuck with saliva 
on their foreheads, as is the custom of the Jbála, and are after- 
wards taken by the manager of the play. The performance 
has now come to an end, to be repeated at another house. 

Much more simple was the play performed at the Great 
Feast in the garden occupied by me during my stay in Fez. 
Late at night I was visited by a party consisting of an “old 
man”, with a mask of sheepskin, two '' women ”, three 
musicians—two of whom had a déndir (small tambourine) 
and one an dgwel (short clay cylinder with skin),—and a 
small crowd of men who lined themselves up in a row and 
with rhythmical clapping of their hands accompanied the 
music of the little band and the dancing of the old man and 
the two women. This performance was arranged by immi- 
grants from the surrounding country, who were living in 
cottages (zwäil) in the same quarter of the town. 

As regards the origin of the masquerade at the Great 
Feast, I was told at Marráksh the following story. After 
the death of the Prophet his followers once captured a 
Christian king, who was afterwards bought back by his 
people for a dog. He was taken to his country, dressed up 
in goatskins and accompanied by musicians playing on their 
instruments, This was done at the time of the Great Feast; 
hence a man is still on that occasion dressed up in goatskins 
and taken about with music. This is the only native expla- 
nation I ever heard of the masquerade, and I need hardly 
add that it is a very unsatisfactory one. 

Masquerades or carnivals take place on various occasions, 
mostly in connection with Muhammadan feasts, but some- 
times at certain periods of the solar ycar. We have pre- 
viously noticed those held at ‘ava; others are reported to 
occur in a few districts at the m#/izd} and, in the Rif, at 

l1 Biarnay, É/ude sur le dialecte berbère de Ouargla (Paris, 1908), 


p.214; Laoust, Éfude sur le dialecte berbère des Ntifa, pp. 319, 329 
$9g.3 Jdem, in Hespéris, i, (Paris, 1921), p. 257 n. 6. 
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the Little Feast! though the latter statement seems to me 
to require further corroboration. In a subsequent chapter 
I shall speak of masquerading at New Year's tide (Old 
Style) ;* at two places in Algeria carnivals are known to be 
held between the end of February and the middle of March ; 3 
and among the At Zíhri (Zkára), in the neighbourhood of 
Ujda, there is said to be a little masquerade, called sz, 
about the middle of May, the persons taking part in it 
representing a Jew, his wife 'Azzüna, and a Christian. 
But in Morocco the most usual occasion for rites of this kind 
is the Great Feast, and the same is said to be the case in 
Algeria and Tunis. 

A distinguishing feature of the masquerade connected 
with the Great Feast is that the chief figure in it is invariably 
dressed in skins of sacrificed animals, or at all events has 
his face covered with a mask made of one. He walks 
about beating people and tents with a flap of the skin which 
covers his arm, or with the foot of a sacrificed sheep or goat, 
or, very frequently, with one or two sticks which he carries 
in his hand. By so doing he is supposed to benefit them, 
and especially to expel illness, owing to the benign virtue 
inherent in the instrument with which he beats, or to the 
baraka of the skins in which he is dressed; and if he is ill 
himself he is considered to be cured by the contact with the 
skins. But at the same time he is teased, mocked, pushed 
about, and sometimes slapped with slippers—in other words, 
he is to some extent a scapegoat as well as a positive expeller 
of evil. 

The scapegoat idea may also be at the bottom of the 
custom of dressing up men as animals, which are then taken 
about or chased and sometimes killed ® The domestic 


1 Mouliéras, Ze Maroc inconnu, i. 106 sg. 2 Infra, p. 172 sg. 

3 Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord, p. 505 sg. 

1 Mouliéras, Une Tribu Zénéte anti-musulmane au Maroc (Paris, 
1905), p. 102 sgg. 

5 Laoust, in ZZesféris, i. 258 n. 2. 

9 Cf. the European custom of hunting the wren and the processions 
of men disguised as animals (Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
ii. [London, 1912], p. 317 sgg.) For the ceremonial hunting of the 
wren or other birds or animals, and the practice of carrying them about 
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animals which are represented in the masqucrades on the 
various occasions are almost invariably beasts of burden— 
camels, mules, or donkeys,!I— presumably because such 
animals arc considered most suitable to carry away the evils 
of the people? The mule in the masquerade of Fez falls 
down and dies, and among some Berbers, according to M. 
Laoust,® “ the little mule " is said to be identified with ‘‘ the 
mule of the cemeteries ” ;4 these cases suggest the expulsion 
of death. Again, the representation of wild animals, and 
particularly the hunting of them, may, like the jackal cere- 
monies among the Amanüz and other Berbers,® serve as a 
magical means of protecting the flocks. A cathartic object 
may also underlie the presence of "Jews" and “ Chris- 
tians", who, like the simulated pigs, on account of their 
uncleanness seem to be particularly apt to attract evil 
influences ; and a notion of the same kind may have some- 
thing to do with the gross obscenities characterising the 
plays. A feature of them which likewise suggests the idea 
of purification is the custom of giving presents of food or 
money to the masqueraders ; almsgiving, as we have seen, 
is at feasts extensively practised for such a purpose. The 
ashes which are thrown on the people by Bujliid or Sabsab 
or—in two cases mentioned by M. Mouliéras® and M. 
Laoust"—by the “ Jews", remind us of the purificatory 
fires at Midsummer and 'Zf$ra. It is indeed a fact which 
tells strongly in favour of the cathartic nature of the Moorish 
masquerades that they occur hand in hand with other cere- 
monies which are obviously of a purificatory character. This 


in procession, Mr, Thomas (‘ The Scape-goat in European Folklore ', in 
Folk-Lore, xvii. [London, 1906], p. 270 sgg.) has, I think for good reasons, 
suggested a cathartic origin. 

l See also supra, ii. 82 sg.; infra, p. 172; Laoust, in Hespéris, 
i. p. 302 sg. 

* At Yanbo', in Arabia, when the plague is raging, a camel is taken 
about in all the quarters of the town in order to attract and take away 
the disease, after which it is killed (Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 
i. [Halle a.S., 1889], p. 34). 3 Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 303 sg. 

* See supra, i. 404 sgg. 5 Supra, ii. 72 sg. 

* Mouliéras, Une Tribu Zénóte anti-musulmane au Maroc, p. 103. 

7 Laoust, in Zesférzs, i. 280, 
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is the case both with thosc performed at the Great Feast 
and '2fra, and with the New Year's masquerade.! 

Certain features of the Moorish carnivals may be supposed 
to fulfil a useful function, not only by driving or carrying 
away evil influences, but also in a less material manner. 
These carnivals turn into mockery what is otherwise regarded 
with religious veneration. At the Great Feast the man who 
is dressed up in the skins of sacrificed animals, and who is 
frequently considered to embody the baraka of the feast, is 
put to ridicule and treated with indignity, he is surrounded 
by unclean individuals, and his own behaviour is most 
indecent. A similar spirit of blasphemy and impurity per- 
vades the ‘as#ra play; the grossest obscenities are sung by 
persons representing pious men, and the very rites of religion 
are scoffed at. At Wargla, in Algeria, according to M. 
Biarnay, '' un ¿mam vient inviter les gens déguisés à faire la 
priére avec lui, il leur demande de s'orienter, aussitót tous 
se tournent vers l'Ouest ou le Nord ; l'imam récite-t-il une 
formule rituelle, ses accolytes la reprennent en y ajoutant 
toutes sortes d'obscénités dans le geste et les paroles, le tout 
à la plus grande joie des assistants hommes, femmes et 
enfants ".? All this mockery may possibly be a method of 
ceremonial profanation by which the people try to shake off 
the holiness of the feast so as to be able to return without 
danger to their ordinary occupations of life. It is worth 
noticing that the masquerade commences after the chief part 
of the feast is over. But, being the survival of a pre-Islamic 
ritual, it also represents, in a way, a spirit of opposition to the 
new religion. It is disapproved of by religious people, and 
Biüjlüd is sometimes called a Christian. 

We may take for granted that the carnival rites, with 
the obvious exception of the toy-house at ‘súra, were first 
attached to Muhammadan feasts in the Berber countries of 
North Africa; we hear of no such things among the Arabs 
of the East. As to the origin of these rites, hypotheses have 
been set forth which are based rather on Sir James Frazer’s 
theory of the dying god than on local facts. M. Doutté 
maintains that the carnival was originally held in the yd 

^ 


1 Infra, p. 172-5gq. 2 Biarnay, of. cit. p. 214 f. k 
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and that it is the survival of an ancient custom of slaying 
the god of vegetation.1 But he admits himself that there is 
no instance of a mock-murder of the chief figure in it *— 
who might be supposed to represent the old god; and this 
omission can hardly be compensated by the fact that at 
Wargla, in Algeria, there is a fight between a monster, 
generally in the shape of a lion, and a native armed with a 
gun, which ends in the slaughter of the beast? M. Doutté 
looks upon this as a reminiscence of some ancient sacrifice ; * 
but I can see nothing more in it than a rite of a class already 
referred to—indeed, M. Biarnay, in his description of the 
'afára masquerade at Wargla, simply speaks of a lion-hunt.5 
Nor are there signs of any intrinsic connection between thc 
masquerade and vegetation. It may perhaps be suspected 
that the sexual frivolities which form so common a feature 
of the plays are a magical rite intended to promote the growth 
of the crops; but I am not aware of any such idea being held 
by the natives. And if Büjlüd is sometimes induced to 
plough,? the reason for it may simply be a wish that he shall 
give the soil the benefit of his baraka, just as he blesses the 
people and tents by beating them. I do not understand 
how M. Bel can say that the North-West African carnival 
“ has well preserved its original character of an agricultural 
feast, with the murder of the spirit or divinity of vegetation 
and its resurrection for a new year "'." 

M. Laoust, again, believes that the Muhammadan Great 
Feast with its sacrifice replaced a similar feast which had 
since ancient times existed among the Berbers. They wor- 
shipped the ram as a god, and for this reason they used every 
year to sacrifice a ram and dress themselves in its skin. 
Originally it was put to death in its capacity of the divine 
protector and king of the flock, for fear lest it should be too 
old and feeble to secure the multiplication of the animals ; 
but at a later stage, when the Berbers began to cultivate 


1 Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord, pp. 525, 529. 

2 bid. p.532. 3 Tbid. p. 498 sg. * Ibid. p. 533. 

5 Biarnay, op. cit. p. 213. 9 Supra, ii. 134. 

" Bel, * Coup d'œil sur l'Islam en Berbérie’, in Revue de l'histoire 
des religions, lxxv. (Paris, 1917), p. 113. 
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the ground, the ram became an incarnation of the sacred 
force of the field or of the spirit of vegetation The ram- 
god, however, did not really die, but was born again in a 
young and vigorous body better able to accomplish his task.! 

The main weakness of this theory is that there is no 
evidence of the existence of an annual feast among the 
ancient Berbers at which they sacrificed a ram. While the 
Moorish idea that the most meritorious sacrifice at the Great 
Feast is that of a ram may have something to do with the 
holiness attributed to this animal by the Berbers,? such a 
sacrifice also occupies a prominent place both in the practice 
and the traditions of Islam. The sacrifice offered on that 
occasion is said to have been instituted in commemoration 
of Abraham's proposed sacrifice of his son Ishmael (or, as 
is often believed in Morocco, Ishaq, that is, Isaac, as in the 
Bible) in accordance with the divine command, and the 
animal which was substituted for his son was a ram. We 
read in the traditions that the Prophet sacrificed a ram with 
horns, high of stature, and with black eyes, a black mouth, 
and black legs; ? or that, on the day of the festival of 
sacrifice, he sacrificed two rams, which were black and white 
and had horns M. Laoust argues that the sacrificial 
victim is supposed to possess divine virtue ; 5 but its holincss 
is also in full agreement with Muhammadan ideas. He 
finds linguistic support for his theory in the use of the word 
tafaska, or some similar word, for the victim, or the sacrifice, 
of the Great Feast. The term, he says, is related to the 
Hebrew passah, the Greek mdoya, and the Latin pascha, and 
was probably introduced into Barbary by the early Christian 
missionaries. The custom of eating the paschal lamb in 
commemoration of the last meal of which the apostles partook 
together with their divinc Master was preserved among the 
usages of the new religion; the converted Berbers recog- 
nised in the slaughter of the lamb, and in the sacred banquet, 
practices by which they since ancient times had honoured 


1 Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 254 sgg. 2 See supra, i, 100 sg. 

3 Mishkat, iv. 49. 2 (English translation by Matthews, i. [Calcutta, 
1809], p. 321). 

4 Ibid. iv. 49. 2 (vol. i. 320). 5 Laoust, in Hesféris, i. 267. 
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their own ram-god ; they transferred to the Christian feast 
the ritual of their old paganism; and some centuries after- 
wards they transferred the same ritual to the Muhammadan 
Great Feast, and called the new feast by the name of the 
old, tafaska.1 I fail to sce that this argument has any 
evidential value at all. If the Berbers had adopted the 
Christian feast (which seems doubtful), or only heard of it, 
we can understand that they applicd the name for it to the 
Muhammadan one—at Wargla ¢/aska means any feast, 
whether religious or not ;* but what support does this give 
to the supposition that they had previously had a pagan 
feast with the sacrifice of a ram? Might we not rather 
expect that if there had been such a feast the native Berber 
name for it would have survived somewhere in the large 
area inhabitated by Berbers, just as the old Teutonic word 
for Easter has survived in Europe? 

Moreover, where is the evidence of the supposed re- 
incarnation of the slain ram-god in a young and vigorous 
body? There is no hint of such an idea in the plays; but 
M. Laoust finds evidence of it in certain Berber practices 
and legends. The Africans, he says, have a repugnancc to 
selling the skin of the sacrificed animal; but he admits that 
there is nothing peculiarly Berber in this, considering that 
the Islamic traditions contain a prohibition to the same 
effect. He argues that the Berbers are also reluctant to 
disperse the bones or some other parts of the animal, which 
indicates that it is supposed to return to existence; and 
that it is a very widespread belief among them that the 
slaughtered sheep does not die but goes to Paradise, where 
it will serve as a beast to ride upon for the person who sacri- 
ficed it, But this belief is also essentially Islamic ; it is said 
in the traditions that the sacrificed animal will come on the 
day of resurrection, with its horns, its hair, and its hoofs, 
and wil make the scales of the man’s actions heavy. I 
cannot, on the ground of such arguments, subscribe to M. 
Laoust’s conclusion: “ Il n'est donc pas téméraire de con- 
jecturer que les Berbéres ont cru à la résurrection de leur 

1 Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 269 sg. ? Biarnay, o£. ci£. p. 212 sgg. 

9 Mishkét, iv. 49. 2 (vol. i. 321). 
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vieille divinité pastorale qu'incarnait le bélier quand, pour 
obéir à des croyances depuis longtemps éteintes, ils im- 
molaient ritucllement et solennellement un bélier sacré ".1 
How, then, shall we explain the North-West African 
carnivals ? I believe that they, to some extent at least, may 
be traced to ancient Roman influence. In the first place, 
there was the Saturnalia, with its feasting and revelry, which 
went on for seven days from the 17th to the 23rd of December? 
This was a very popular festival, which was celebrated by 
Romans in all parts of the Empire; but it was subsequently 
eclipsed by the feast of the Kalends of January, the New 
Year's festival, which attracted its ritual and in the fourth 
century was described as the great feast of the Romans, 
lasting for five days. In the ceremonial of this feast we 
recognise many traits of the Moorish carnivals. It is true 
that we do not find among the latter the best-known feature 
of the Saturnalia, which also passed to the feast of the 
Kalends, namely, the part played in it by thc slaves, who 
wcrc waited on by their masters and treated as being in a 
position of entire equality. But we have noticed the mockery 
made of the gágz, as well as shereefs and other highly 
respected men, in the ‘a#ra play at Fez, which has its 
counterpart in the ritual of the Saturnalia and the Kalends;* 
and the sn i-a, appointed by the students of .Fez in 
the spring,* is in all probability a survival of the mock king 


1 Laoust, in ZZesféris, i. 275 sg. 

2 The original and in a strictly religious sense the only day of the 
Saturnalia was the 17th of December; but as a popular holiday the 
festival was extended by common usage to as much as seven days 
(Fowler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic [ London, 
1899], p. 268). 

3 Nilsson, ‘Studien zur Vorgeschichte des Weihnachtfestes ', in 
Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, xix. (Leipzig & Berlin, 1916-19), p. 
52 sgg. * Ibid. pp. 84, 85, 92. 

5 For this custom see Budgett Meakin, 77e Moors (London, 1902), 
p. 312 sg. ; Eugène Aubin (Descos), Morocco of To-day (London, 1906), 
p. 226 sgg.; Doutté, ‘La khot'ba burlesque de la fête des t'olba au 
Maroc’, in Recueil de mémoires et de textes publié en Phonneur du 
XIV? Congrès des orientalistes à Alger (Alger, 1905), p. 197 s9gg.; 
Frazer, The Dying God (London, 1911) p. 152 sg. (this account 
embodies sóme notes furnished by myself). 
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Moorish carnivals and that festival are not casual coin- 
cidences. Moreover, the celebration of the Kalends was 
particularly popular in the army; and, as we have seen, the 
‘astra play at Fez, which in various respects reminds us of 
it, is arranged by the soldiers. But there are yet other 
reasons, amounting to evidence, for assuming an historical 
connection between the Roman festivals and the African 
masquerades. Among the latter, as has been already said, 
there are some which arc still held at the beginning of the 
Julian year, and certain names for them are evidently 
derived from the Latin bonum annum. In a statement 
made by Leo Africanus we also have positive proof that 
masquerading at that time of the year was formerly more 
frequent in Morocco than it is now.? 

It is easy to understand that, after the change of the 
calendar, the old New Year's ritual was transferred to thc 
Muhammadan New Year; and we may also divine why, 
in other cases, it was transferred to the Great Feast. This 
feast is celebrated shortly before the beginning of the Mu- 
hammadan year ; and just as the Roman feast of the Kalends 
attracted the ritual of the Saturnalia held in December, so 
also the Great Feast held in the last month of the lunar 
year may very well, vice versd, have attracted the ritual 
of the New Year's feast. Rites of a similer character, 
especially such as imply a public purification or banish- 
ment of the troubles and evils which have harassed thc 
people in the past, are often observed either at the end 
of the old year or at the beginning of the new one; in the 
present connection it may be noticed that one of the most 
conspicuous persons in the African plays, an “old man”, 
who evidently represents the old year, figures both at the 
Great Feast and at the feast of ‘súra. Now the former 
occasion has this advantage over the latter, that it is by far 
the greatest festival of the year, and for this reason it may 
have tended to absorb rites previously practised on other 
occasions. And its tendency to do so must have been 


1 Infra, pp. 161, 172. This has also been recognised by M. Laoust 
(in Hespéris, i. 287 sg.). 2 Infra, p. 173. 
3 See also Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 279 sgg. 
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particularly great in the case of a rite which consisted in 
dressing up persons in the skins of animals; for no skins 
could have been more suitable for the purpose than those of 
animals slaughtered at the great sacrificial feast of Islam. 
As to the two Algerian carnivals reported to take place 
between the end of February and the middle of March 
nothing else is known than that at one of them there are 
“ déguisements avec peaux de bêtes, panthère, lynx, etc. 
. et de petites scénes dramatiques ", and that the other 
one, which has nowadays almost disappeared,.is called 
bunann and is said always to have been called so This 
name again suggests Roman influence, the old Roman year 
beginning with March. In Rome there were at that season 
other rites and festivals besides those already mentioned. 
On the 1st of March, and for days together, the Salii, or 
dancing priests of Mars, paraded the city, leaping, dancing, 
singing, and clashing on their shiclds, presumably in order 
to expel the powers of evil which had accumulated during 
the preceding year;? and the Salii were not limited to 
Rome, but similar colleges of dancing priests are known to 
have existed in many towns of ancient Italy. On the 1st of 
March there was also the celebration of the Matronalia, or 
Kalendae femineae, which bore a close resemblance to the 
Saturnalia. Frazer even suggests that the latter feast itself 
was once held about that time of the year and not in December. 
He argues that “ if the Saturnalia, like many other seasons 
of license, was originally celebrated as a sort of public 
purification at the end of the old year or the beginning of 
the new one, it may at a still more remote period, when the 
Roman year began with March, have been regularly held 
either in February or March and thereforc at approximately 
the same date as the modern Carnival", which might then 
be the direct descendant of the Saturnalia. Considering 
the conservative instincts of the peasantry in respect to old 
custom, it would be no matter for surprise if, in rural 
. districts, the ancient festival continued to be celebrated at 


1 Doutté, Magie et religion de l'Afrique du Nord, p. 505 sg. 
? Fowler, of. cit. p. 39; Frazer, The Scapegoat, p. 331 sgg. 
3 Marquardt, of. cz. iii. 427 sg. 4 Ibid. iii. 571. 
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the ancient time long after the official celebration of the 
Saturnalia in the towns had been shifted from February to 
December. While Latin Christianity, which struck at the 
root of official or civic paganism, stamped out the Saturnalia 
in the towns, it may have suffered the original festival, dis- 
guised by a different date, to linger unmolested in the country ; 
* and so the old feast of Saturn, under the modern name of 
the Carnival, has reconquercd the cities, and goes on merrily 
under the eye and with the sanction of the Catholic Church ". 
But Frazer is careful to point out that the Saturnalia within 
historica! times seems to have been always celebrated in 
December even in the old days, before Caesar's reform of 
the calendar, when the Roman year ended with February 
instead of December.! 

It is of course quite possible, and perhaps probable, that 
the North African plays and masquerades, besides Roman 
reminiscences and rites of later origin, also contain survivals 
of ancient Berber practices. I wish particularly to direct 
attention to the mummers representing various kinds of 
animals who play such a prominent part in those masquer- 
ades. In Europe there were similar mummers in countries 
inhabited by Celtic people before they appeared in the ritual 
of the Kalends;? and drawings of persons masked as animals 
have been found among paleolithic remains in Spain and 
the south of France? Considering the prevalence of so 
many other similarities in culture between the Berbers and 
peoples on the other side of the Mediterranean, their common 
predilection for this sort of mummery makes one tempted to 
believe in its great antiquity in North Africa also. In any 
case, there is this difference between the masquerading at 
the feast of the Kalends and that of the African plays, that 
the animals represented in the former were chiefly the stag 
and the calf,* whereas those imitated in the latter are beasts 
of burden, pigs, and animals of prey. 


1 Frazer, The Scapegoat, p. 345 sgg. ? Nilsson, Joc. cz. p. 93. 

3 Capitan, Breuil, Bourrinet, and Peyrony, ‘ Observations sur un 
biton de commandement orné de figures animales et de personnages 
semi-humains?, in Revue de l'École d'anthropologie de Paris, xix. 
(1909), p. 72. 4 Nilsson, /oc. cit. p. 76 sgg. 


CHAPTER XV 


RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH CERTAIN DATES 
OF THE SOLAR YEAR 


WHILE the Muhammadan year is a lunar year, the Moors are 
also familiar with the Julian calendar, especially in country 
places, where the principal occupations of the people are 
regulated by the scasons. They call the months by their 
Latin names, more or less modified. January is called 
yenndyér or yenndir (Fez), nnàir (Ait Sáddén, Iglíwa), 
innéir (Aglu); February, yebráyer (Fez), hobrdir (Ait 
Sáddén), &obrdzr (Ait Waráin), drair (Igltwa) ; March, mars 
(Fez), mars (Ait Sáddén, Iglíwa) ; April, yeóríZ (Fez), ibri 
(Ait Sáddén), zórí/ (Igliwa); May, miyy (Fez) mdiym 
(ibid., Ait Sáddén), máiyů (Igliwa); June, ymyuA (Fez), 
yunyuh (Ait Sáddén), snyuh (1glíwa) ; July, yZiyza (Fez), 
yúlyuz (Ait Sáddén), Zyuz Igliwa); August, gait (Fez), 
és: (Ait Sáddén, Igliwa); September, fwz'dnóir (Fez), 
Suténbir (Ait Sáddén), šutänėīr (Igliwa); October, &ZZbár 
(Fez) 4A1óbdr (Ait Sáddén), £tébdr (Ait Waráin) bz 
(Iglfwa); November, »oZwdánbir (Fez), muwénózr (Ait 
Sáddén), wwanbir (Igliwa); December, dwjdnbir (Fez), 
aujénbir (Ait Sáddén), dujanbir (1gltwa).! 

The solar year is divided into twenty-eight mändzil 
(sing. séna/a), each containing thirteen days, with the ex- 
ception of the /20Aa (18th-3 1st July), which contains fourteen. 

1 For the names of the months among Berber tribes, see also Doutté, 
Missions au Maroc—En tribu (Paris, 1914), p. 92 (Ait Wauzgit) ; Laoust, 
Etude sur le dialecte berbère des Ntifa (Paris, 1918), p. 312; Destaing, 
Etude sur le dialecte berbere des Ait Seghrauchen (Paris, 1920), p. liv. 
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The first ménzla is n-ndtdh (in the written language of 
the scribes x-nafak), from 23rd March to 4th April. The 
following ones are /-ó2;aim (sth-17th April); zuriya 
(Z-zuriyd), 1i8th-3oth April; d-ddbardn, ist-i3th May; 
l-hág'a, 14th-26th May; /Adn‘a, 27th May-8th June; 
d-dírá', gth-21st June; n-néfra (n-ndtirah), 22nd June-4th 
July; zdzfak, sth-17th July ; jébha, 18th-31st July; 7-fara- 
t'n (J-haratán), ist-13th August; s-sárfa, 14th-26th August; 
L-"áuwZ, 27th August-8th September; s-sdmdhk, gth-21st 
September ; /-géfar (/-gafar), 22nd September-4th October ; 
jjdndbdn, $th-17th October; /¢2//, 18th-30th October; 
l-qalb, 31st October-12th November; s-Sdu/a, 13th-25th 
November; x-n2t‘azm, 26th November-8th December; 
sa'd l-bélda, 9th-21st December ; d-dåbgh, 22nd December- 
3rd January; sa‘d bla‘ (sad L-büla^), 4th-16th January; 
sa'd s‘did (sa‘d s-su'id), 17th-29th January; Z-'afófya, 30th 
January-11th February ; färg Z-2/nogáddáàm, 12th-24th Febru- 
ary; färg l-méhhar (farg l-mi'akhar), 25th February-oth 
March; édrzd JI-hót, 10th-22nd March.! 

The year has four seasons (for0/, sing. fasi). Spring 
(fds| dr-rbé'd) commences on 15th February, summer 
(s-saif) on 17th May, autumn (/£77f) on 17th August, 
winter (J-fé£uwa) on 16th November. The forty days 
between 12th December and 20th January inclusive are 
called ZZZ, and the forty days between 12th July and 2oth 
August inclusive are called s-smdim or s-smaim. 

To various dates of the solar year magical qualities are 
ascribed, and this leads to the observance of many positive 
rites and taboos. I shall first deal with those connected with 
the change of the year. 


NEw YEAR 


New Year's day is called in Arabic ‘da jdid (Dukkála, 
Shawia, Garb, Bni ‘Aros, ctc.) and in the Berber of the Ait 
Yusi dstigg“as ujdid, both meaning “new year”, or also 
yenndir (Fez), imnéir (Hidina, Aglu, Amanüz), mdr or 
nneir (Igliwa, Ait Sáddén, Ait Ndér, At Ubáhti), or »»eyar 


! I have written the names as I have heard them pronounced at Fez. 
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(Temsámàn), meaning ‘‘ January”. The Ait Waráin call 
it byénnn, a word which is most likely derived from the Latin 
bonum annum At Fez I was told that New Year's day and 
the following day are together named A4agZza; but else- 
where this name (Jráifi in the Garb, Ait Sáddén, Ait Vusi, 
etc.), or /-fagisa (Andjra) Z-hegze (ibid, Hidina), or 
haidtiza (Dukkála), is given to the last day of the old year 
or New Year'seve. Hagúga is represented as a female spirit 
of an old and hideous appearance,? and her name is no 
doubt derived from the word ‘dgitza, which means an old 
woman, by a change of the letter ¿ into e—a change which 
is also met with in other cases?" In the word kaidúza, 
again, c has been changed into 3, as is the case in Dukkála, 


1 At Tlemcen, in Algeria, there was formerly a New Year's ceremony 
in which the chief figure was a masked person called Bibennini or 
Bümennàni (Destaing, *L'Ennáàyer chez les Beni Snoüs', in Revue 
Africaine, xlix. [Alger, 1905], p. 65 sg. note; Doutté, Magie et religion 
dans l'Afrique du Nord | Alger, 1909], p. 548 sgg.). M. Mercier states 
(Chaouia de I Auràs [Paris, 1896], p. 38) that in the Aurès the New Year's 
feast is called Ju iymi, whereas, according to M. Féraud (‘ Kitab el 
Adouani ou le Sahara de Constantine et de Tunis ’, in Recueil des notices 
et mémoires de la Société archéologique de la province de Constantine, 
scr. x. vol. ii. [Constantine, 1868], p. 157 n.), a feast called du-dnd or bun-ini 
commences on December 24, and, according to M. Masqueray (‘ Docu- 
ments historiques recueillis dans l’Aurés’, in Revue Africaine, xxi. 
[Alger, 1877], p. 115), the óu-ini corresponds to our Christmas. Sce also 
Doutté, Merrdkech (Paris, 1905), p. 374; Laoust, Mots e? choses berbères 
(Paris, 1920), p. 196 sg. n.; Jdem, ‘Noms et cérémonies des feux de joie 
chez les Berbéres du Haut et de l’Anti-Atlas’, in ZIesséris, i. (Paris, 1921), 
pp. 287, 288, 387 sgg. 

2 The Ntifa believe that “un démon, sous les traits d'une vieille, 
passe, cette nuit-là, par toutes les maisons et les tentes " (Laoust, Zzude 
sur le dialecte berbère des Niifa, p. 314). At Salli, “on croit qu'un 
couple de démons Chikh et Hagouza passent la nuit de Janvier sur toute 
la ville” (dem, in Hespéris, i. 286). At Tlemcen “ on raconte qu'un 
jour Ennayer vint, en personne, sous les traits d'une vieille femme, 
demander l'aumône à une porte” (Destaing Joc. cit. p. 63 sg. n. 2). 

3 The Arabic word sa‘tar, “thyme”, for example, is in Morocco 
pronounced sdAZ'ar, and mdrha‘ is also pronounced markak (supra, i. 61). 
See also Seidel, Marokkanische Sprachlehre (Heidelberg, etc., 1907), 
p. 2; and cf. Baist, ‘Die arabischen Laute im Spanischen', in 
Romanische Forschungen, iv. (Erlangen, 1891), pp. 347, 349. Fora 
change of £ into ' in Algerian dialects see Marcais, Texes arabes de 
Tanger (Paris, 1911), p. 266. 
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when the next consonant is j. The Ait Wáry&ger call the 
last day of the old year and the first day of the new imgdrén, 
“ sheikhs "'. 

It is a common custom that on New Year’s eve or New 
Year’s day some special kind of food is made. On New 
Year's eve the At Ubáhti eat barley porridge (akrir) with oil 
poured over it, as also figs, pomegranates, and fémédazin, 
consisting of roasted barley from which the bran has been 
removed. All this is obligatory, hence if they have no figs 
or pomegranates, they must buy some; and it is considered 
lucky to have a guest at this meal. Before they go to bed 
they put a lump of porridge on each of the three hearth-stones 
(Zzydn), and believe that if the next morning the lumps are 
wet at the bottom the year will be rainy and good, whereas 
if they are dry there will be drought. They moreover place 
some porridge on the top of the tent, but I was told that 
this is not done as a means of foretelling the weather but 
simply as an offering to the tent.1_ On New Year's morning 
the men of the village have a meal in common of bread, 
eggs, tea, and other things, but neither séés# nor meat is 
eaten on this occasion. 

Among the Ait Ndér the supper on New Year’s eve 
likewise consists of porridge, which is made with milk, if 
they have any, and to which is afterwards added salt butter 
or oil. The men and boys eat it together in the mosque of 
the village or, if there is no mosque, in a large tent, every 
one partaking not only of his own but also of everybody 
else's porridge. The women of the households have their 
supper either alone or in the company of female neighbours, 
and they, also, exchange porridge with one another. Of the 
porridge a few balls are made, and a lump of salt is put into 
each of them. They are then, on a palmetto tray, placed 
on the roof of the tent to tell the fortune of the year, cach 
ball representing a month of the winter or spring; and the 


1 Among the Beni Snüs in Algeria, "aprés le repas, on en place 
quelques grains sur les pierres du foyer, ainsi que sur les poutres qui 
soutiennent le toit '* (Destaing, Joc. cit. p. 60). 

2 For the eating of eggs at New Year's tide see also Laoust, Mots et 
choses berdéres, p. 199 (Ntifa) ; Idem, in Hespéris, i. 56. 
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following morning the wet or dry condition of the balls is 
supposed to indicate if in the corresponding months there 
will be rain or drought. This, however, is not done if it is 
a rainy night! On New Year’s morning bread is made 
and eaten together with figs, pomegranates, and honey, in 
the same manner as thc porridge was the night before, the 
people again partaking of each other's food. 

The Ait Waráin eat on New Year's eve (/ në bydnna) 
porridge (24292) made of pounded wheat boiled in water and 
mixed with salt butter and salt, but before the meal they 
put a little of it on the three zuydn as an offering to the judn 
haunting the fire-place (Zz74557), which are believed to con- 
sume it in the course of the night. The next morning at 
daybreak a woman puts some yeast in a dish (tagnus?), and 
if it ferments much the year is supposed to be of good promise, 
whereas in the opposite case it will bea bad one. Small loaves 
of bread called d2szydr are made; some of them are distri- 
buted among the widows and poor, whilst others are ex- 
changed between the households. On the evening of New 
Year's day Asksu (séks#) is prepared with seven different 
kinds of vegetables (seó'a ZAódarz). 

On New Year's eve the Ait Yusi eat nothing but SérSem, 
made of wheat which has been boiled in water, after the bran 
has been removed from it by soaking and pounding, and then 
has been boiled again together with milk and salt butter. 
They put into it seven little things: a date stone, an olive 
stone, a bcan, a grain of durra, a chick-pea, a raisin stone, 
and a piece of 72/2, that is, one of the small hard lumps 
which form in boiling buttermilk ; and it is believed that 
the person who first finds one of these things when eating 
will be the luckiest in the household. They smear a little 
SérSem on the three hearth-stones, and also put some on a 
plate, make a little hole in its centre, and place it on the roof 


1 Among the nomads of Mascara, in Algeria, “on place... sur les 
tentes quatre assiettes renfermant du sel et dont chacune représente l'un 
des mois suivants : janvier, février, mars, avril. Le lendemain, de bonne 
heure, on les examine. Si, dans l'assiette de janvier, le sel est humide, 
ce mois sera pluvieux. Si le sel est resté sec dans telle autre, le mois 
qu'elle représente verra la sécheresse ” (Destaing, /oc. cit. p. 67 n. 2). 
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of the house or tent to remain there uncovered over night. If 
in the morning there is water in the hole they will have plenty 
of rain that year, if there is milk they will have much milk, 
if a goat's hair is found there they will have many goats, 
if some wool they will have many sheep, if a hair of cattle 
they will have many cattle—it is angels who put these things 
in the sérfem. This dish is eaten at no other time of the 
year but New Year's eve or, if they have enough of it, on 
the two following evenings as well. 

Among the Arabs of the Hidina the supper on New 
Year's eve consists of 2/2 made of wheaten meal boiled in 
water to which, while still boiling, are added salt, milk, 
and salt butter. Some of it, together with a little salt, is 
put on four plates representing January, February, March, 
and April respectively ; these plates are left outside in the 
starlight, and it is believed that if in the morning there is 
water in the ¢s#a, the corresponding month will be rainy, 
whereas otherwise it will be dry. Before sunrise the same 
morning yeast is made to be preserved till harvest time, when 
it is put underneath the stacks of unthreshed corn at the 
threshing-floor to make them increase; for there is baraka 
in New Year's day. j 

The Jbála of the Tsül likewise eat 2Z$z ? on New Year's 
eve; but before the meal they smear some of it on the three 
hearth-stones for the spirits of the fire-place, who, I am told, 
by the next morning have consumed the offerings. When they 
finish their supper they leave some /si#Sa on one side of the 
dish and make three small heaps of wheat, barley, and beans 
on the other side. If on the next morning water is found to 
have run from the #sisa to the heaps, the year is supposed to 
become rainy and good; if only a little water has come out 
of it there will be a little rain, and if there is no water at all 
there will be drought and the year will be bad. On the last 


1 Cf. Doutté, Aferrdkech, p. 373 (Rahámna, Shiádma); Lévi- 
Provengal, * Pratiques agricoles et fétes saisonniéres des tribus djebalah 
de la vallée moyenne de l'Ouarghah', in Les archives berbères, iii, (Paris, 
1918), p. 102 sg. 

? They only add salt butter to the porridge after it has been removed 
from the fire, 
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day of the old year buns with raisins on the top, called 
grésát, are made for the children, who playfully show them to 
each other before they eat them. 

The people of Fez, on New Year's day or the day after, 
pound some wheat which has been previously kept in water 
for a while, boil it with a little salt, and add to it salt butter 
and milk before it is taken off the fire. The dish is called 
hérrbell and is only made on this occasion, but then it is 
obligatory to cat it. They also make small round cakes, 
called zgaf, which they bake in an earthenware pan (mdg/a) 
and eat with salt butter and honey spread over them. A third 
kind of food on this occasion is the so-called bagrér, which 
is prepared as follows: water is poured over a dough made 
of wheaten flour with yeast and salt, this paste is left to rise 
for a couple of hours, and is then made into crumpets, which 
are eaten with salt butter and pounded sugar or honey put 
on them. I was told that the object of these three dishes is 
to make wheat, milk, and butter plentiful during the year ; 
but the rgaif and dagrér are not, like the hérréel/, looked 
upon as compulsory. On the fifth day of the new year the 
people of Fez make the so-called sdesz seb hddri, “ the 
séks of seven vegetables", the eating of which is said to 
make all the various ingredients of the dish abundant during 
the year. The “seven vegetables" which are put into the 
sd&s include, besides carrots, turnips, beans, and so forth, 
also raisins and mixed spices (rds /-fdmut*). In various Arab 
and Berber tribes, as well as towns, in different parts of the 
country it is the custom to eat a dish containing seven kinds 
of vegetable food at New Year's tide;! though in certain 
places there are persons who consider it unlucky for them- 
sclves to comply with this custom, and eat other food, as 
bread and meat, instead. The Amanüz in Sis boil together 
all sorts of corn and pulse on New Year's eve and partake of 
this dish, called urkimn, on the following morning about 
ten o'clock; this is supposed to make the year good. 

The Jbála of Andjra, on New Year's eve, eat sponge 

1 See also Doutté, Merrdkech, p. 375; Villes et tribus du Maroc: 


Casablanca et les Chdouta, ii. (Paris, 1915), p. 302; Laoust, Étude sur 
le dialecte berbère des Ntifa, p. 314 sg. 
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fritters called sfén*/, and on the afternoon of the same day 
they put in cold water various kinds of corn and pulse— 
wheat, beans, peas, chick-peas, and lentils—and some laurel 
leaves for the sake of their flavour. Before they go to bed they 
place all this on a slow fire, maintaining that if on the follow- 
ing morning the grain and pulse are much swollen the year 
will be good;! and if necessary, the cooking is then 
finished. This dish, which is called 3Zyófa, is eaten as 
breakfast and also later on in the day, and small portions 
of it are given away to other households. Those who 
partake of it call down blessings on themselves and their 
crops saying, A//dA t'a'ála yérzágna f s-ara' wä s-aerré'a fë 
v-rezg wá l-‘dmar, " May God—he he exalted—bestow on us 
wheat and seed, prosperity and a long life". On the evening 
of New Year's day fowls are killed and caten with thin cakes 
called zgazf or msémngt!. The Bni ‘Aros eat /yófa on New 
Year's eve and §fén%j on the next day. The Ait Wáry&ger 
eat eggs and wheaten bread on the former occasion and 
sékstt with fowl on the following evening. Among the 
Rifians of Tems&mán the supper on New Year's eve consists 
of fowl and z£rid, very thin cakes made with salt butter or oil. 

In Dukkála a chicken is killed on New Year’s eve for 
every person in the household—man, woman, and child; 
these chickens are boiled with onions, black pepper, salt, 
and salt butter, and make, together with pieces of vgaif, a 
dish called zf£sz, which is eaten on that night and, if there 
is a sufficient quantity of it, on the two following evenings 
as well. The people believe that if they eat good food at this 
season the year will be good and they will prosper. Similar 
customs prevail both among the Arabs of the Shawia and 
the Igltwa, and they, too, hold it necessary that a fowl 
should be killed for every member of the family? Among 
the Igliwa it is the custom that before anybody eats of the 
zfésa, or arbéaz as they call it, each child of the household 
takes a handful of it, which is then put in a place where no 
cat can get at it and the stars will shine on it; and if on the 

1 Cf. Destaing, Joc. ciz, p. 62 n. 4 (Beni Snüs). 


2 See also Filles et tribus du Maroc: Casablanca et les Chaouia, 
i. 218, ii. 302 ; Laoust, Ziude sur le dialecte berbère des Ntifa, p. 314 sg. 
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next morning the hair of a camel or horse or cow or any other 
animal is found in this food, it is believed that the family 
will have many animals of that species during the year. 

On New Year's eve (dd znnéir) the Shlóh of Aglu only 
eat ZagL//a, a kind of hard porridge, mixed with oil and 
buttermilk. Every member of the family puts the first lump 
he takes of it in a large wooden ladle, which is then placed 
in an opening in the wall. If in the morning oil is found on 
the surface of the balls the ycar is expected to prove good, 
whereas the absence of oil is regarded as a bad omen; and 
a crack in a ball is supposed to indicate that the person who 
put it there will become ill during the year. 

Sometimes, as we have seen, the special New Year's dish 
must be eaten alone, sometimes other food may be eaten 
with it. But there is a frequent prohibition of making 
sěksů, the staple food of the people, on New Vear's eve (At 
Ubábti, Ait Ndér, Ait Waráin, Aglu)! or on the following 
day (Jráifi in the Garb) or two days (Ul4d Bü'ziz, Tsül) as 
well, or on New Year's day and the day (Fez) or two days 
(Igliwa) after. In Andjra persons who have ploughing-oxen 
abstain from this food for three days, as it is believed that 
otherwise some evil would befall the animals. This tem- 
porary change in the dict may have been suggested by the 
change of the year. But at the same time the New Year's 
mcal is considered to exercise a beneficial influence on the 
supply of food, particularly vegetable food. It is sometimes 
expressly accompanied with a blessing ; but apart from this, 
the eating of a certain kind of food is, in accordance with the 
principle of homceopathic magic, believed to cause the eating 
of the same kind of food in the future.? This seems to 
explain the custom of partaking of so many different species 
of corn and vegetables. It is said that whatever a person 
does on New Year's eve that he will do throughout the coming 


1 According to M. Doutté (AMerrákeck, p. 375), “on a coutume de 
dire en Algérie que, ce jour-là, ‘ma iqeffelou chi’, c'est-à-dire, ‘on 
n'ajuste pas le '* keskás ” sur la marmite  "", 

? Cf. infra, pp. 193, 216 sg. The Beni Snüs, on New Year's day, eat 
bread made of wheat only, not of barley, in order that they shall have 
wheaten bread to eat throughout the year (Destaing, doc. cit. p. 62). 
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year (Ait Ndér) ; that he who then puts on clcan clothes will 
be cleanly dressed all that time (At Ubábti); and that he 
who fills his stomach well will not suffer want, whereas he 
who goes hungry to bed will remain hungry the whole year 
(Zbid., Ait Wardin, Aglu, etc)! Parents therefore press 
their children to eat much of the New Year’s food, telling 
them that otherwise Hagüza will come and fill their stomachs 
with straw (Tangier, Rabat, Fez) ; and the animals, too, are 
well fed. A small portion of the food is sometimes left for 
Hagüza in a covered plate, and if any hair is found there the 
next morning it is said that she has been there and partaken 
of the food ; or the children hang up little bags with food as 
a bribe to her that she shall not come and eat them. That 
magical qualities are attributed to the New Year's food is 
also apparent from the custom of utilising it for the purpose 
of divination ; and here again it is associated with the future 
supply of vegetable food, the prognostications made from it 
having reference chiefly to the question whether the year 
will be good or bad. 

The New Year’s ceremonies, however, have a bearing 
not only on the supply of food, but also on the chief instru- 
ment for its preparation, the fire-place. We have noticed 
that small offerings of food are made to the spirits haunting 
it, who are only personified representatives of the mystic 
forces attributed to the fire and ashes; and in various tribes 
it is the custom on New Year's eve to throw away one (Tsül, 
Ait Ndér), two (At Ubábti), or all three (Ait Sáddén) hearth- 
stones and replace them by the same number of new stones, 
which have never before been used for that purpose.” The 
At Ubábti maintain that if there are ants underneath the 
stones the owner of the tent is going to buy sheep during the 
coming year, whilst wood-lice (6agyu/) indicate that he will 
buy cattle or a horse or mule or some other large domestic 

1 See also Laoust, Etude sur le dialecte berbère des Niifa, p. 314; 
Destaing, Joc. cit. p. 64 n. 3 (some parts of Algeria). 

* For similar customs elsewhere in Morocco see Lévi-Provengal, 
loc. cit. p. 102 (some Jbala of the valley of the Warga), and Laoust, 
Mots et choses berbères, p. 199 (Ntifa) ; and in Algeria, see Destaing, 


loc. cif. p. 58 sg., Féraud, Jor. cif. p. 157 n., and Masqueray, Joc. cit. 
p. 115. 
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animal. In the same tribe the men and boys on New Year's 
eve paint their cyes with soot from the old hearth-stones in 
order to be able to find partridge eggs.! 

On the last day of the old year the At Ubáhti, moreover, 
take into their tents something green, even if it be only a 
bunch of fresh grass, to bring prosperity to the household ; # 
but I have also heard that anything special, either grecn or 
dry, which is taken into the tent on New Year's day will have 
the effect of making the year prosperous for its inmates, as it 
represents all sorts of good things which will be brought 
there during the year. At Jráifi, in the Garb, the women 
on the same day gather various herbs, fumigate them with 
incense, and hang them at the mouth of the churn to make 
the butter plentiful. In the Hidina fexZgára (Teucrium) 
is, before sunrise, brought home to serve as a medicine for 
men and dogs; it is taken internally, in the form of powder, 
by persons who suffer from dysury; made into a paste it is 
applied to the head in the case of a headache; and mixed 
with buttermilk or fresh milk it is given to dogs which have 
caught cold. It is also the custom there to preserve the yeast 
made on that morning till the time when the corn has been 
threshed, and it is then put at the bottom of the heap on the 
threshing-floor. Among the Ait Wáry&ger women who have 
cows and are in the habit of making butter go on New Year's 
day to a scribe and procure from him a charm which, he 
writes with a needle on a bullet; this charm is hung on the 
wooden hook (as##m) from which the earthenware churn 
(agdsrór) is suspended, and is left there till the following 
New Year as a protection against witchcraft. The Ait Yusi 
use for a similar purpose ashes from the fire burned on New 
Year's eve? 

It is not always by such harmless means, however, that 


1 The following statement made by a man from the Beni Snüs in 
Algeria is contained in the description given by M. Destaing (øc. ci£. p. 
68) :—“ Si l'un de nous veut arriver à découvrir, dans les broussailles, les 
œufs de perdrix, il se teint, le premier jour d'Ennáyer, le bord des pau- 
pitres avec du collyre ; puis, la nuit, se plaçant un tamis sur le visage, il 
compte les étoiles au ciel. Cela, afin de renforcer sa vue ”. 

2 Cf. Destaing, Joc. cif. p. 57 sg. (Beni Snüs). 

3 Supra, i. 248. 
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people at this time try to obtain future benefits for themselves. 
Witchcraft is rife on New Year’s eve (Ait Yusi, Temsámàn).! 
In Andjra there arc women who on this night go secretly and 
in a state of absolute nakedness and take water from a 
neighbour's spring and then use this water for the preparation 
of the Jzyó£&a mentioned above. This is called “ to rob the 
neighbour of his milk and salt butter". If the people 
suspect that somebody will thus come and use their spring, 
they avoid themselves taking water from it on that day, as 
in such a casc the woman cannot rob them of their milk and 
butter. A woman may, moreover, on the same night visit 
her neighbour's cattle, mount a cow, and cut off the tip of 
its tail to fumigate her churn with it; this is supposed to 
increasc the butter, but to the detriment of the neighbour. 

On New Year's day certain kinds of divination are also 
practised, besides those already mentioned. Among the Ait 
Ndér, in the early morning while the others are still sleeping, 
one of the men goes to the entrance of the tent and shouts 
out dherrrrr to the sheep and érrrrr to the goats; if the 
sheep answer first the year will become good, whereas 
the opposite is the case if the first answer is given by the 
goats.2 I have scen a manuscript, written at Fez and 
consulted by the scribes, in which it is said that if New Year's 
day falls on a Sunday there will be “ safety " in Morocco, 
except among the mountaineers, who will fight and suffer 
from famine, whilst in the Shim (Syria) there will be much 
rain. 

As appears from certain facts stated above, the magic 
forces which are supposed to be at work at New Year’s tide 
are not exclusively of a beneficial kind. There are harmful 
influences as well, and against these the people endeavour 


1 In some parts of Algeria *lEnnáyer est le jour choisi par les 
sorcières pour jeter les sorts ” (Destaing, oc. cif. p. 69 n.). 

* Among the Beni Snis, “ aprés le diner, le maitre de la maison va 
vers ses brebis et les appelle ; si elles bélent, la nouvelle année sera bonne ; 
si le troupeau se tait, l'homme se rend auprès de ses vaches et leur parle ; 
un beuglement comme réponse est le présage d'une année passablement 
prospère. Si les vaches restent silencieuses, le maître se dirige vers ses 
chèvres. L'année sera médiocre si elles se taisent ” (Destaing, Joc. cid. 
p. 67). 
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to protect themselves partly by abstaining from certain acts 
which are looked upon as more or less dangerous, and 
partly, it seems, by ceremonies of a purificatory character. 
We have already noticed the common prohibition of making 
séks# and the belief that certain evil consequences will result 
from a transgression of this rule! In Northern Morocco I 
heard that married couples should refrain from sexual inter- 
course on New Year's night, lest the children who might 
result from it should be diseased.? A very different opinion, 
on the other hand, was expressed by a Berber from the 
At Ubábti, who highly approved of such intercourse; but, 
according to him, it is the cugtom in his tribe not to start on 
a journcy cither on the last day of the old year or on the first 
day of the new. At Jráifi, in the Garb, I was told that 
hagtiza, or the last day of the old year, is an unlucky day, 
when no ploughing is done but the people hunt and play at 
ball; and these sports may have the object of ridding them 
of evil influences. Among the Ait Taméldu, a Berber tribe 
on the southern slopes of the Great Ailas range, it is the 
custom on New Year's eve (sid n ustiggas) that the children 
of a village light a big fire on a hill, leap over it, and shout 
to the children of the neighbouring village, who have done 
the same on another hill close by, that they have now thrown 
on them all their fleas and lice; they get an answer in the 
same style, and the two parties then have a fight with stones. 
These fires and the subsequent fight also seem to be means 
of purification, like the fires and ceremonial fights which in 
other places are found at Midsummer and ‘äsúra.* 

Among the Ait Ndér, on New Ycar's eve, women and 


1 The Beni Snüs for several days live on cold food only (Destaing, 
loc. cit. p. 57). 

2 At Tlemcen “ certains maris évitent d'avoir, pendant la première 
nuit d'Ennáyer, des rapports avec leurs femmes. L'enfant qui en pourrait 
nattre apporterait le malheur dans la famille” (Destaing, Zoc. eif. p. 68 
n. 4). 

3 In some parts of Algeria “ on ne s'absente pas pour l'Ennáyer ” 
(Destaing, loc. ciz. p. 62 n. 3). M. Destaing mentions (id. p. 68 n. 4) 
some other taboos connected with New Year in Algeria. 

4 M. Laoust (in Hespéris, i. 387 sgg.) mentions some other instances 
of New Year's fires among the Berbers of Morocco. 
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children have their hands and fcet painted with henna, 
many men smear the same matter on the palms of their 
hands,! and persons of both sexes put a little of it on their 
navels to prevent eructations; it is, moreover, applied to 
domestic animals that are white or have white spots on their 
bodies. On the following day the women paint their eyes 
black with antimony and their lips and teeth brownish with 
walnut root or bark. Considering how generally a purifying 
effect is ascribed to the application of these colouring matters, 
we have reason to suppose that the use made of them at 
New Year also has a purificatory origin. But among the Ait 
Tems4miin the women have, on the contrary, to abstain from 
the use of antimony on New Year’s day, lest the year should 
be “black”; and the whitewashing of houses is avoided 
for seven days, since otherwise there would be too much 
sunshine and too little rain during the year. 

Among the Ait Waráin, in the evening of dydnnz, or 
New Year's day, two men dress themselves up as an animal 
which resembles a camel and is called dd@erzz/, that is, '' one 
who is dressed in à mat", on account of the mat (ajertil) 
which they throw over their backs. Thus made up they 
walk about from house to house in their own and neighbour- 
ing villages on that night and the following night, accom- 
panied by two persons disguised as Jews, one of whom is 
leading &Éjerzil, as also by a crowd of lads and unmarried 
young men carrying in their hands oleander sticks with black 
and white designs made by the peeling off of the bark from 
some parts of the stick and the scorching of the wood before 
the removal of the rest of the bark. They sing, “ Bydnna, 
bydnnů” ; and the people give them food and money. 
Anybody refusing to do so would be severely punished by 
the chief of the troop who would break a stick and 
throw it at the door of his house with the phrase, dera 
rabbi ahfaménnei, " May God break your house". M, 
Lévi-Provengal states that “ les jours du agoviz sont chez 
certaines tribus djebálah l'occasion de pratiques carna- 


1 At Nédromah, in Algeria, “ certains se teignent les mains avec du 


henna ” (Destaing, /oc. cit. p. 69 n.). See also Doutté, Magie et religion 
'* dans l'Afrique du Nord, p. 547. 
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valesques : chez les Fichtálah on noircit de noir de fumée le 
visage d'un homme, on lui attache les mains et on le revét 
d'une vicille natte. On l'appelle Adgodz; il va dans les 
villages, accompagné d'une suite de pseudo-serviteurs. A 
son approche, les femmes se sauvent, puis reviennent, et 
remetient aux gens du personnage déguisé des beignets, des 
fruits secs et des pois chiches ".! Leo Africanus speaks of a 
masquerade at Fez :—'' Vpon New-yeeres day the children 
goe with maskes and vizards on their faces to the houses of 
gentlemen and merchants, and haue fruits giuen them for 
singing certaine carols or songs ”.? This custom, so far as I 
know, no longer exists at Fez. In the preceding chapter I 
iried to show that the New Year's masquerade still found 
in certain parts of Morocco and Algeria 3 may be regarded 
as a survival of the old Roman feast of the Kalends of 
January. 

We have previously noticed the purificatory elements in 
Moorish carnivals, and such clements are also found in the 
New Year's masquerade. Among the Ait Waráin there is 
thc representation of a camel, which is a beast of burden, and 
there are persons disguised as Jews ; and as for the oleander 
sticks carried by the young men, it is worth noticing that 
sticks play a prominent part in cathartic rites,* and that in 
Morocco the oleander is used for the purpose of expelling 
evil influences. Presents of food or money form another 
feature of the New Yeat's masquerade; and almsgiving is 
frequently practised as a means of purification. It is also 
found in other cases at this timc of the year. Among the Ait 
Táméldu it is the custom for the children of a village on 
New Vear's eve to walk about from house to house, receiving 
bread or a handful of maize from the mistress of every house 
and making fátha both there and in the mosque, where they 

1 Lévi-Provencal, doc. ciz. p. 103. 

2 Leo Africanus, The History and Description of Africa, ii. (London, 
1896), p. 453. 

3 Destaing, Joc. cit. p. 64 sgg.; Doutté, Magie et religion dans 
P Afrique du Nord, p. 548 sgg. 

* See, ¢.g., Thomas, ‘ The Scape-Goat in European Folk-Lore’, in 
Folk-Lore, xvii. (London, 1906), p. 262. 

5 Supra, i. 109 sg. 
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afterwards have a meal together with the schoolmaster. The 
Ait Wary&ger, again, take on New Year’s morning £usgz, 
or porridge, to the graves of their deceased relatives and 
distribute it in charity to children and poor people. 


Tue ZUM, OR Hárvaw—THE NÁ4rAH 


From 25th February to 4th March (Old Style) there is 
a period, lasting for eight days and seven nights, which is 
called Zd- s (Fez) or Aáiygn. The Amanüz in Süs call it 
ihdiyan, the Ait Temsaman in the Rif adezygn, and the Ait 
Waráin tamgart, "the old woman", presumably because 
the winter is then coming to an end. I was told that 
Tamgart was an old woman living at the foot of Buiblan, 
the highest mountain in the district of the Ait Waráin. 
Once when it was raining during the first three days of the 
said period the calves in her yard took refuge in her tent, but 
she drove them away telling them not to be afraid of a little 
rain. Then Hdiyan said to Mars (March) Yaà Márssù 
selléf li nhársi, ndgtél bih 'dgust'si, “O bad March, lend me 
an evil day, I shall kill the bad old woman with it". March, 
who then had thirty-two days, lent one of them to Brayér 
' (February), so that only thirty-one remained. Now there 
came much rain and cold and snow. Tamgart and her tent 
and all her animals were transformed into stones, and are 
still to be seen at the foot of Buiblan, where there is a large 
stone which from a distance looks like a woman at a churn, 
another having the shape of a tent, a third looking like a 
shepherd leaning on his staff, and a collection of smaller 
stones resembling sheep. In the Hidina, where the second 
day of Ádzygn is called när /d-'gz, "the day of the old 
woman", the following story is told. There was an old 
woman who went out on the pasture with the sheep and goats. 
As the ground was very dry and the crops were suffering 
from drought, she asked Haiyan to send rain. Hdiyan in 
his turn asked March to lend him one day; this he did, and 

* Cf. Destaing, ‘Fêtes et coutumes saisonnières chez les Beni Snoüs ', 


in Revue Africaine, |, (Alger, 1906), p. 247 n. In this article M. Destaing 
deals with el-Rousodm, en-neth, en-nisdn, and the 'angára in Algeria. 
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rain fell so heavily that the old woman was killed, whereas the 
animals escaped to the village.! 

Háiygn is represented as a bitterly cold time of the year, 
known for its rain, wind, and snow, which are considered 
very dangerous to people, animals, and crops. It is called 
builéj, "the master of snow", in the saying, Zdiyan 
butiúj, hilu báida u ahêru ‘asiij (Eliáina), which means that 
on its first day the partridges begin to lay eggs * and on its 
last day the young sprouts of various wild herbs are big 
enough to be used for food. Nobody likes to travel during 
this period ; hence all necessaries have to be provided in 
advance (Garb, Hidina, At Ubábti, Tems&man, Amaniiz). 
A Berber from the At Ubábti told me that when he and some 
relatives once during káiygn went to fetch dates from a 
neighbouring Arab tribe, two of their donkeys died on the 
road in consequence of the rain; but he said that people, 
also, may die if they expose themselves to the rain by travel- 
ling in Adzygz. In the same tribe it is the custom to keep 
the sheep inside the tents during a rainy Adiygn, but even 
then they are supposed to be in danger owing to the cold.? 
There is a saying, Ld t'dhseb jedydndk men j-jédydn hátt'a 
idüs lidli hdiyan (Hidina), or, La “fres jedydnik men 
j-jedyän hdtt'a ihórj hdiygn (Fez), “ Don't separate your 

1 These stories are variants of a legend which is also told in the East. 
In Palestine “the three first days of Adar (that is, March) are called 
* El Mustakridát', a name which means ‘Lent out ones’, and is 
generally explained by the following legend :—' An aged Bedawi shep- 
herdess, keeping her flocks in one of the wadies trending downwards to 
the Dead Sea, was heard by Shebát (that is, February), who is thought 
of as a personality, mocking him because he had failed to send rain. 
Furious at being thus derided Shebát said to Adar, “ O my brother Adar, 
I have only three days left me, and they are not sufficient to enable me 
to be revenged on the old woman who has derided me. Lend me, there- 
fore, three days of thine”.  Adár willingly granted his brother’s request. 
Six days of heavy rain were the result, and the seyls, or winter-torrents 
from the hills, swept the old woman and her flock into the sea’ ” (Hanauer, 
Folk-Lore of the Holy Land [London, 1907], p. 307 sg.). See also 
Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab (Paris, 1908), p. 329 sq. 
In Moab the rain at the end of February and beginning of March is 
called gerdn el-a'já'zz. 

2 Cf. Destaing, Joc. cit. p. 246 (Algeria). 

3 Cf. ibid. p. 246 (Algeria). 
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kids from the flock till the nights of Zdzygz have passed ", 
or, “till Zdzygn has passed " ; they, as also the lambs, are 
then only too liable to be killed by the rough weather. 
Especially the second day, nër /d-'guz or, as it is called in 
Andjra, nhar l-md‘sa u r-rá'i, “ the day of the she-goat and 
shepherd "', is considered to be full of danger; the shepherd 
must then be thickly clad and eat well, and, at least if he is a 
young boy, somebody must accompany him to look after him 
and the flock (Hidina, Andjra) But rain in Adivgn is 
considered equally injurious to the grass, crops, vegetables, 
and fruit trees, its water being salt (Hidina). The Ait 
Temsámàn say that it is salt on the first day, and that in the 
middle of e4azygs it is injurious to the trees, but that rain 
falling at the end of it makes good anything it has spoiled 
before. They also say that there is one hour in akaiygn 
which is very dangerous, and as nobody knows what hour 
it is they refrain from working in their gardens throughout 
this period. Among the Amanüz all agricultural work 
is suspended then. Among the Ait Waráin and the Ait 
Sáddén nobody must go into the fields for the first three 
days of Adiygn; should anybody go, the crops would get 
dry or be beaten down by a thunderstorm, and even the 
owner of the field might be personally affected. Nothing 
can be worse than a thunderstorm in Zdzygz : it hurts the 
little children, animals, and bees, and makes milk and honey 
scarce. The Arabs of the Hidina therefore say, 44A 
injjina men ra'd hdiygn, “May God save us from the thunder 
of Adiygm'. On the other hand, Ja habd $-érgi fi hdiyan 
Ühdmmgm d-drà fi n-nisin u thor] l-dm zin blå négsan, "If 
an east wind blows in 4d¢yan the durra will have a bath in 
the isd, and the year will turn out good without scarcity ”. 
For there is no rain while an east wind is blowing. 

After all that has now been said it can astonish no one 
to hear that the world will perish in 4dzyga.! This dreadful 
period is referred to in the Koran (Ixix. 6 sg.), where mention 
is made of a violent blast of wind lasting for seven nights 
and eight days consecutively. 

The wind is also said to be bad during the period from 

1 This belief is also found in Algeria (Destaing, Joc. cif. p. 246 sg.). 
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23rd March to 4th April (Tems&mán), the méngla called 
n-ndtah, or in Berber nja (At Ubábti), nga (Temsámàn), 
or nnath (Amanüz), which means the Ram (Aries). The 
Amanüz say that the east wind in xmatk is very injurious 
to the corn, and they put off the sowing of onions and 
pumpkins until it has passed. During the first four days 
of this ménz/a the At Ubábti abstain from all kinds of work 
in the fields, vegetable gardens, and orchards. They 
believe that if anybody should transgress this rule, nay only 
enter one of those places, either he himself or some of his 
family or animals would die. Nor do they visit the place 
where they have their bees. 


Tint Nisin 


The time from 27th April to 3rd May (Old Style) is 
called 2-nisdn (l-lisdn, ldisdén). It is a propitious period, 
in which everybody is happy — N-nisgn ifráh bull isan 
(Bni 'Árog). Whilst rain in &diygn is considered injurious, 
rain in the #isdm is considered very beneficial? This refers 
sometimes to all the seven days of that period (z/zz., Garb, 
Hiáina, Ait Ndér, Ait Sáddén), sometimes to the first three 
days (At Ubáhti, Temsámàn), and sometimes to the first day 
only (Tetuan, Andjra, Tsül, Ait Waráin), which is in Andjra 
called när Idisén. When the people see the rain they go 
out of their huts or tents to let it fall on their bare heads.? 
The Ait Ndér shear their sheep shortly before the nisn, as 
they consider its rain good for the growth of the wool, and 
they also regard it as beneficial to other animals and the 
bees. At Jráifi, in the Garb, I was told that even snakes 
and other reptiles come out from their haunts to get the 
benefit of its araka ; in the Hidina it is said that the rain 
enters their mouths and there becomes poison,* which will 

1 Among the Beni Snüs, "jamais vous ne verrez, à cette saison 
(en-nefh), un cultivateur irriguer son orge ou ses arbres" (Destaing, 
loc. cit. p. 250 sg.). 

2 For the same belief in Algeria see Destaing, doc. cit. p. 252 sgg. 

3 The same custom is found in Algeria (Destaing, Joc. cif. p. 253). 

* According to the Beni Snüs, “ c'est cette eau qui fait le venin dans 
la bouche des serpents ” (Destaing, oc. cit. p. 257). 
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kill any one they bite, and at Fez I heard that “the rain of 
the Usdin” (§-S4a de l-lísän) opens the eyes not only of blind 
people but of poisonous reptiles as well. At the same time 
I have also found quite the contrary belief, that it serves as 
a protection against snakes and scorpions by making them 
blind if it touches their eyes (Tetuan, Andjra, Bni ' Áros, 
Tsül, Ait Sáddén) or even killing them (Tctuan, Ait 
Wáryüger, Ait Waráin), whereas if there is no rain in the 
nísdn their eyes are said to become like /ésdm (hoes) and their 
mouths like &£sZz (cups) The rain of the zísđn is also 
considered very good for the crops (Hidina, Ait Ndér, At 
Ubábti) ; * but in Andjra I was told that this is the case only 
if there is a little of it, whereas a large quantity destroys them, 
its water being somewhat salt. The drops which fall into the 
sea are believed to be transformed into pearls (Fez, Hidina),? 

Owing to its daraka rain-water of the 2$sdz is commonly 
gathered and used for a variety of purposes. The Ait 
Waráin keep a little of it in their houscs, because its odour 
is supposed to prevent snakes and scorpions from biting. In 
the Garb it is put in a bottle and used by persons who suffer 
from a headache. Among the Bni ‘Aros people wash 
themselves with it and drink it, either to recover or to pre- 
serve their health ; but the vessel in which it is kept must 
not come into contact with the ground. In the Hidina some 
of it is poured into the milk before churning in order to make 
the butter plentiful; the schoolmaster mixes a few drops 
of it with the ink to make it easier for the schoolboys to learn 
how to write, and scribes do the same with ink used by them 
in writing charms. But in order to preserve its magic 
efficacy this water must not touch the ground, nor must it 
be exposed to the sun, nor be breathed upon by anybody. In 
Andjra rain-water which has fallen on 27th April (mā 
dé ldisdn) is used as a fertility charm by women who are 
desirous of offspring ; * it is drunk by persons who have 


1 Cf. Destaing, Joc. cit. p. 253 sg. (Beni Snüs). 

2 Cf. ibid. p. 258 (Beni Snüs). 

3 In Algeria, “ on écrit souvent les amulettes avec du safran délayé 
dans l'eau de Nisan " (Destaing, Zor. cit. p. 256 n.). 

4 Supra, i. 585. 
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eaten bewitched food ; it is poured over a plate in which a 
certain chapter of the Koran has been written with ink, 
and is then given to schoolboys to drink so as to strengthen 
their memory; mixed with an egg, some henna, and seeds 
of cress (orf), it is given as medicine to cows suffering from 
stomach trouble; mixed with tar it is, in the hottest part of 
the summer, sprinkled on the door-posts to prevent snakes 
from entering the house; it is also sprinkled over the heaps 
of corn after threshing, to protect them against the evil eye; 
and on Midsummer day it is used in various ways. On that 
day at sunsct a ring was painted with cow-dung and red 
earth mixed with -mā dé ldisän round the trunk of every 
fig trec in the orchard where I was staying, and the people 
told me that this would prevent the figs from falling and make 
them good by giving araka to the trees and averting from 
them the evil cyc; but if there has been no rain on the day 
of /disén, water taken from seven springs which are never - 
used for drinking purposes may serve as a substitute. Those 
who have a sufficient quantity of /-md dë ldisén wash them- 
selves with it on Midsummer day, and there are persons who 
soak in it some grain, afterwards to be given to the fowl 
which is going to be killed and eaten on that day. But 
in Andjra also this water is supposed to lose its benign 
virtue if it touches the ground. Among the Ait Temsámàn 
rain-water which has fallen during the first three days of 
the isdn (nmísdm) is preserved till Midsummer day, when 
it is mixed with red earth and rings are painted with the 
mixture round the trunks of the fig trees. 

The belicf in the magical qualities of the rain of the 
nisdn may be traced to the East. In Palestine it is said that 
“Nisan (or April) is the life of mankind, z.e. it revives and 
invigorates. During the rain-showers of Nisán, the bivalves 
(oysters) living at the bottom of the sea rise to the surface 
and open their shells. As soon as a rain-drop falls into one 
of these open oysters, the shell closes and the creature sinks 
to the bottom. The rain-drop inside it becomes a pearl '’.t 


1 Hanauer, of. cif. p. 308. 
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Mor L-ArpD 


The 17th of May, which is regarded as the first day of 
summer, is called mat lard, “the death of the ground ”. 
During that day the people must not sleep (Garbiya, etc.) ; 1 
should anybody do so he would be tired the next day (Ait 
Waráin) or afterwards as well (Bni ‘Aros), or “ his heart 
would dic", that is, he would lose all his courage (Hidina, 
Andjra) In Andjra it is also believed that a husband's 
affection for his wife may easily pass away on that day; 
hence she tries to make herself attractive by means of cos- 
metics. It is perhaps for fear of evil influences from mdz 
lard that among the Tsül everybody gets up at daybreak 
and has a bath, the women in their houses and the men and 
boys at springs in the gardens. Such a bath is said to 
strengthen their bodies since the water this morning comes 
from the well Zemzem and consequently has araka in it; 
but the original object of the practice may nevertheless have 
been to neutralise the dangers of the day by a ceremonial 
washing. 

On the other hand, the magic force in the death of the 
earth is also utilised in various ways. The Arabs of the 
Hiáina on the day in question take some barley to the field, 
put it into the Zés£gs, or steamer used for the making of 
¿dám (séksa), leave it there for a while over the fire, then 
dry it in the sun, roast it in an earthenware pan, grind and 
sift it, and at last mix it with fresh milk or buttermilk together 
with the root of a plant called óZzeffr. This is caten to 
destroy the ógs. It makes the pcople strong as there is 
much araka in it—but only on the condition that the 
rainbow is seen on that day; otherwise the daraka in it is 
slight, and if it thunders then there is none. Among the 
same people there are many other practices connected with 
mut l-ard. Scribes write charms for women to make their 
husbands indifferent as regards their behaviour; a man who 
has killed another hires a woman who is living with the 


1 See also Lévi-Provencal, Joc. cit. p. 96 (some Jbála of the valley of 
the Warga). 
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avenger of his victim to give the latter a drink mixed with 
earth taken from underneath his (the murdercr's) threshold 
so as to kill the avenger's courage ; some earth and sendgiira 
(Teucrium) stirred into milk are given to dogs that are 
savage to make them tame; to quieten a wild horse some 
earth, taken from the place where it is tethered, is pounded 
into dust and mixed with the barley which is given it to eat; 
persons suffering from pain in their stomach allay it by 
touching the stomach with a burning piece of cotton-stuff ; 
the branding of men and animals troubled with certain 
complaints is considered particularly effective on that day, 
and even persons in good health have the top of their head 
scorched with a hot iron to be protected from headache in 
the future; and children have their ears pierced because 
the wound, too, is supposed to die like the earth. The last- 
mentioned custom also prevails at Fez; whilst among the 
Aii Waráin persons suffering from a headache have the 
crown, temples, and forehead branded with an oleander 
twig, and blood is drawn from near the eyes of sheep which 
are supposed to have too much of it. The same Br&ber also 
consider maz /-ard to be the best day for shearing the sheep 
owing to its healing influence on wounds, but whether they 
are sheared or not the shepherds stay at home that day and 
are entertained by their masters with ¢d7fist, that is, bread- 
crumbs kneaded with salt butter. Among the At Ubábti 
the shearing of the sheep takes place on the same day ! and 
the ears of the lambs are marked; whereas the Ait Vusi 
only shear such ewes as have recently lambed, the others 
having been fleeced before. 

Mut l-ard, however, not only indicates the death of the 
ground, but is also the commencement of a new season— 
that of harvesting, threshing, and grinding. The women 
of the Ait Sáddén on that day fill their handmills with wheat 
and cover them up; and among the At Ubdhti the men 
then buy new clothes for themselves and their women, 


1 For further details see zzi/7a, p. 301. 
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MIDSUMMER ! 


The 24th of June, or Midsummer day (Old Style), is 
called in Arabic /-‘dusdra (2-dnusra) ; and in Berber /‘ansart 
(Shlóh, Ait Wardin), /‘ansar¢ (Ait Ndér, Ait Yusi, Ait 
Sáddén), or z‘dinsã (Temsámán) 

On that day, or sometimes the evening before, smoulder- 
ing fires are made in many different parts of Morocco.* 
They are common, probably universal, among the Jbála, 
ot Arabic-speaking mountaineers of Northern Morocco. 
In Andjra, after sunset, bonfires are kindled in open places 
in the villages. Men, women, and children leap over them, 
believing that by doing so they rid themselves of the gs 
which may be clinging to them; the sick will be cured and 
married persons will have offspring. Nobody is hurt by 
the fire since there is baraka in it. Some straw, thyme 
(séhi'ar), and alum are burned in the ertba, or enclosed place 
outside the dwelling-house where the cattle, sheep, and 
goats are kept over night, so that the smoke is blown over 
the animals and makes them thrive. Straw is, moreover, 
burned inside the houses and in the orchards, the trees of 


1 This section is based on a paper entitled Midsummer Customs in 
Morocco, which I read before the Folk-Lore Society in December 1904 
and published in Folk-Lore for March 1905. In a subsequent treatise, 
published in 1913, I added many facts which I had found during my later 
journeys in Morocco, and another new feature was the hypothesis that 
many or most of the purificatory Midsummer ceremonies were originally 
intended to serve as a protection against evil forces considered to be 
active at Midsummer itself. Shortly after the appearance of my article 
M. Doutté published his book JZerrá£ecA, in which he deals with the same 
subject on pp. 377-381, pointing out in a note that those pages were 
already written when my article appeared. In a more recent book, 
Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord (1909), he again devotes some 
pages (565-574) to North African Midsummer ceremonies. M. Marcais 
(Textes arabes de Tanger | Paris, 1911], p. 41 sgg.) gives a native descrip- 
tion of the 'dusdra ai the Jbel lé-kbir outside Tangier, and Dr. 
Kampffmeyer (^ Weitere Texte aus Fes und Tanger’, in Mitteil. des 
Seminars für Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, xvi. [1913], p. 82 sgg.) 
one of it at Fez. In his article * Fétes et coutumes saisonniéres chez 
les Beni Snoüs', in Revue Africaine, vol. 1. (1906), M. Destaing has 
dealt with Midsummer in Algeria. 

2 Cf. Destaing, Zac. cit. p. 261 sgg. (Algeria). 
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which are thereby protected from the evil cye. In the 
orchard attached to the hut where I was living, a small 
heap of dry grass and herbs was put under each fig tree 
and set on fire at sunset, and I was told that if this were not 
done the fruit would drop off before it was ripe. In places 
where there are bees, dry cow-dung is burned to prevent them 
from being harmed by the evil eye or destroyed by thunder 
or robbed of their honey by vermin. I have found similar 
customs among other tribes of the Jbala visited by me. In 
that of Jbel Hbib the people jump over the fires kindled 
on Midsummer eve, the animals arc taken over heaps of 
smouldering straw in the yards, and under the best tree in 
each orchard a fire is made of branches cut off from different 
trees. In the Sahel poplar twigs and pennyroyal (/Zdiy4), as 
well as straw, are on Midsummer day burned between the 
animals, which are otherwise supposed to die during the 
year, and similar fires are made under the fruit trces. On 
the same day the Bni ‘Arog make smouldering fires in their 
orchards and in places where there are bees, and the fruit 
trees arc sprinkled with the ashes; and in the evening they 
kindle bonfires over which the people leap. Among the 
Tsül, one of the most southerly tribes of the Jbála, people, 
animals, houses, fruit trees, and threshing-floors are on 
Midsummer day fumigated with the smoke of herbs of various 
kinds, and persons who suffer from a headache scorch the 
temples, crown, and back of their head with a heated 
oleander twig.! 

Fire and smoke ceremonies are likewise practised by 
the Arabs of the plains and in neighbouring towns. The 
Mnására make fires outside their tents, near their animals, 
on their fields and threshing-floors, and in their gardens, 
and sometimes small fires are also kindled inside their tents, 
Large quantities of pennyroyal are burned in the fires, and 
over some of them the people leap three times to and fro, 
maintaining that the smoke is beneficial to everything with 
which it comes in contact. The same custom and belief 
prevail in the Shawia, where the smoke on that day is 


1 For fire rites among some other Jbala see Lévi-Provencal, doc. cit. 
p. 103 sg. 
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supposed to remove evil influences from everything and is said 
to ascend to God. At Salli, on the Atlantic coast, persons 
who suffer from diseased eyes rub them with ashes of the 
Midsummer fire, and at Casablanca and Azemmur people 
keep their faces over the smoke, which is considered to be 
good for the cyes. In Dukkála fires are kindled, not for 
men and animals, but on durra fields and threshing-floors, 
and in orchards and vegetable gardens, and I was told that 
nobody would like to cut thc crops of the season before the 
‘dnsdra is over and thereby lose the benefit of the araka in 
the smoke of the Midsummer fire? So also in 'Abda 
smouldering fires of straw are made on the durra fields to 
make them blessed. In the Hidina grass and herbs are 
gathered at daybreak, especially from marshy places, so 
that they shall not flame, but only smoke, when they are 
burned in the yard for the good of the domestic animals. 
Barren women also try to benefit by the smoke through 
letting it pass underneath their clothes; and the bees are 
fumigated with the smoke of burned cow-dung in order that 
they shall make much honey. 

The inhabitants of Mequinez burn poplar leaves with 
incense inside their houses, as also in their orchards to improve 
the fruit. As regards Fez, Leo Africanus wrote in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century that at Midsummer '' you 
shall here see all about great store of fires made with straw ” ; 3 
and in the latter part of the eighteenth century Chénier 
witnessed there bonfires made at “ the feast of Saint John ”. * 
But nowadays fire rites are not conspicuous in Fez at Mid- 
summer, although a gardener told me that fires are made 
in the gardens. 

On the other hand, among the Berber tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Fez smouldering fires are universal on this 
occasion, which is regarded by them as a great feast. On 

1 Midsummer fires are also mentioned in Villes e£ tribus du Maroc - 
Casablanca et les Chaouia, i. 219, and ii. 302. 

2 M, Doutté (Merrdkech, p. 377 sg.) also makes mention of Mid- 
summer fires in Dukkála, as well as in the Rabámna, 

8 Leo Africanus, of. cit. ii. 453. 

4 de Chénier, The Present State of the Empire of Morocco, i. (1788), 
P. 292 sg. 
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the morning of Midsummer day the people fumigate them- 
selves, their houses or tents, animals, bees, orchards, vegetable 
gardens, and threshing-floors! with the smoke of various 
herbs and leaves of bushes and trees. The Ait Yusi burn 
ruc (iúrmi), Daphne gnidium (alzas), Verbascum sinuatum 
(abrdud izm, ‘' the lion’s tail ”), and leaves of the blackberry 
bush (asttif) and the wild olive (azémmur). The Ait Ndér 
burn harmel, rosemary (azir), Artemisia alba (izri), and 
pomegranate, lemon, and oleander (aZ) leaves. The Ait 
Waráin make smoke of seven different substances, namely, 
oleandcr, bamboo, and olive leaves, rue (z#irm7z), pennyroyal 
(fy) thyme (gzwi) and Inula viscosa (tdárrhéla) The 
Ait Sáddén burn rue (aúrmť) and roots of Atractylis gummi- 
fera (addág), believing that the smoke will keep them in 
good health till next Midsummer, whereas those who do not 
thus fumigate themselves will easily get ill or die. The 
importance ascribed to fumigation at this time of the year 
appears from the remark made to a person who behaves 
foolishly, Skkindin ur t'angért, " You did not celebrate 
Midsummer " (Ait Waráin), or, Ur t'ángirt ur gurs Id'gal, 
“ You did not celebrate Midsummer, you have no under- 
standing" (Ait Yusi). And that the magic force is attri- 
buted to the smoke, not to the flame, is evident from the fact 
that the herbs and leaves are prevented from blazing and 
only allowed to smoulder. Of the Ait Mjild, I was told 
that they on Midsummer eve burn fires of straw, leap three 
times over them to and fro, and let the smoke pass underneath 
their clothes, whilst married women keep their breasts over 
the fire in order that their little children shall be strong. 
They paint their eyes with antimony mixed with ashes of the 
fire, and also put some ashes on the forehead and between 
the nostrils of their horses that they shall remain good. 

On the evening of Midsummer day the Ait Wary4ger 
make in their yards fires with poplar (asd/saf) leaves, penny- 
royal, and barley straw, over which the people leap, whilst 
some other Berbers of the Rif on the same day burn 
amédssi (gum-sandarach, in Arabic ‘ar‘ar) and fågiş 
(lentisk, Pistacia lentiscus, in Arabic dré). Sometimes they 

1 See infra, p. 229. 
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burn in the fire the dried body of a wild-cat, the smoke of 
which is considered wholesome for the animals.! Fires of 
straw are, morcover, made under the fruit trees so that the 
fruit may remain on the tree till it ripens. Sometimes the 
ashes of the fire over which the people leap are mixed with 
water, and the tuft of hair which those Berbers allow to 
grow on their heads is rubbed with the mixture so as to 
prevent the hair from falling out. In some parts of the Rif, 
I am told, fires are made not only on Midsummer day but 
also on the previous evening. 

Among the Shlóh fire ceremonies are not equally prevalent 
at Midsummer; indeed I am not aware that any of them 
then make fires for the benefit of men and animals. But 
the Iniknáfén in Haha burn dry cow-dung among the bees, 
which were said to be purified by the smoke “ just as men 
are purified by water ”, and farther east, at Amzmiz in the 
Great Atlas, I also heard of the custom of fumigating the 
bees on Midsummer day; but among none of the Berber 
tribes inhabiting those mountains was I able to detect any 
other fire customs on this occasion—on the contrary, the 
existence of any such customs was emphatically denied by 
my informants. However, among various tribes in Siis 
belonging to the same Berber group, smouldering fires are 
made under the fruit trees with a view to preventing the 
fruit from dropping.? Thus the people of Aglu make smoke 
of straw and rubbish mixed with the dung of cows or camels, 
but the heap is not allowed to blaze; if it does so the flame 
is at once extinguished with earth lest the fruit should become 
bad. The Shléh of Tazérwalt, again, roast some river fish 
in the fire-pots which they placé under some of their fruit trees 
for the preservation of the fruit. 

In all these cases the beneficial effect is entirely attributed 
to the smoke, which is supposed to remove the dgs from men, 


1 M. Salmon (* Une tribu marocaine’, in Archives marocaines, i. 
[Paris, 1904], p. 237) states that at Salli, on the Atlantic coast, it is the 
custom to burn an owl on Midsummer day. 

2 Cf. Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 419 :—" En pays chleuh . . . l'usage de 
dresser le bücher solsticial est tombé en désuétude. On allume bien 
encore cà et là quelques feux fumigénes, qu'on alimente de plantes vertes 
et aromatiques ”’. 
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animals, fruit trees, corn, and vegetables ; but in some places 
there are also practised at Midsummer fire ceremonies with 
the object of destroying the dgs by the flame. At Mequinez 
grass growing on the roof, old rubbish from the house, and, 
as the case may be, the clothes of one of its inhabitants who 
has died from an infectious disease, are at Midsummer 
burned on the house-top ; but nobody jumps over this fire, ` 
which is only supposed to do away with evil. For a similar 
purpose the Ait Mjild were said to burn on Midsummer eve 
three sheaves of unthreshed wheat or barley taken from the 
stack on the threshing-floor, ‘‘ one for the children, one for 
the year, and one for the animals ". Of the same Berbers I 
was told that they burn the tent of a widow who has never 
given birth to a child, to rid the village of misfortune; but 
this statement was not confirmed by further inquiries. I 
have, however, heard of thc prevalence of a similar custom 
in another tribe belonging to the same Berber group, thc 
Zemmür. According to one informant, a native of Mequinez, 
they drive away misfortune from their place by burning the 
tent of a widow whose family have died in warfare ; whilst 
in the neighbouring tribe, Beni Ábsen, I was told that the 
Zemmür at Midsummer burn a tent belonging to somebody 
killed in fighting during a feast or, if there be no such person 
in the village, the tent of the schoolmaster, who, like the 
widow in the former cases, is compensated with a new one. 
Among the Beni Ahsen themselves it is the custom for those 
who live near the river Sbü to make a little hut of straw on 
Midsummer day, set light to it, and let it float down the river. 
The people of Salli burn a straw-hut on the river Bü Ragrág, 
after taking it there with music and powder play ; * whilst 
in the neighbouring town Rabat the same ceremony is some- 
times performed in the tanks of the gardens. 

Besides smoke and fire customs, water ceremonies are 


1 Chénier wrote at the end of the eighteenth century (02. cit. i. 293 sg.), 
* At Sallee, when the harvest is gathered before the feast of St. John, 
which among the Moors corresponds with the fifth of July, I have seen 
young people collect reeds and straw into a heap, set them on float down 
the river, light them in a blaze as they swam, and sport round”. See 
also Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 10. 
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frequently practised at Midsummer. On the ‘énşdra 
morning the people of Andjra and the Bni ‘Aros have a bath 
in the sea or rivers and also bathe their animals—horses, 
mules, donkeys, sheep, and goats; for on that day all water 
is endowed with araka, which removes sickness and mis- 
fortune. Many saints of Northern Morocco whose “tombs "' 
are situated on the sea-shore have their feasts on the same 
day,? and on these occasions much bathing takes place. 
Water ceremonies are found not only among the northern 
tribes of the Jbála but also among the Tsül, who on Mid- 
summer day pour water over their children in the yard after 
removing their clothes, in order that the people may enjoy 
good health and the year may be blessed. Bathing on that 
day prevails among some of the Arabs of the plains, as the 
Beni Áhsen, and at Mazagan and Salli,? where I was told 
that such bathing makes the year cooler; and both there 
and at Rabat, Mequinez, and Fez* people then pour or 
squirt water over each other in the streets or from the house- 
tops. This has often the appearance of a real fight, although 
nobody is allowed to take offence, and so large is the quantity 
of water thrown about that the streets of Fez become almost 
as muddy as after a fall of rain. On the other hand, I have 
found no water customs at Midsummer among the Arabs 
of Dukkála, the Shawia, the Mnására, and the Hidina, 
except that in the first-mentioned province a person who has 
eaten magic food may then go to the sea to have a bathe. 
As for the Br&ber living in the neighbourhood of Fez, no 
such customs are reported to occur among the Ait Ndér 
and Ait Mjild, whereas among the Ait Yusi, Ait Sáddén, 
and Ait Waráin the people on Midsummer morning pour 
water over each other, and sometimes even on persons who 
are sleeping or sitting in their tents. In the Rif Midsummer 
bathing is extensively practised, either with or without 


1 For some water rites in Algeria see Destaing, oc. cif. p. 265 sg. n. 5. 

2 Sujra,i.176. The same is also the case with Sidi Hmed ben 
Márzoq at Azila and Sidi ]-Mábfi at 1-Qsar s-Sgér in Andjra. 

3 According to M. Doutté (Merrdkech, p. 378), at Azemmur and 
Tetuan as well. 

4 At Marráksh also, according to M. Doutté (Merrdkech, p. 379). 
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water-pouring, and animals also are bathed. Among the 
Ait Waryfger the people take their bath before sunrise, and 
those who refrain from doing so are supposed to remain 
unclean. The Ait Temsámàn say that the bath on Mid- 
summer day is better than any other because it removes 
“ Jewesses ", that is, all sorts of impurity, which will cling 
to a person throughout the year if he does not bathe on that 
day. Among the Shléh of the Great Atlas I found no water 
rites at Midsummer, but bathing occurs in some parts of 
Süs. I was told by an old man from Tazérwalt that on the 
l‘ansart day children bathe in springs and grown-up people 
in their houses. At Aglu men, women, and children on the 
morning of the same day bathe in the sca or in springs or 
rivers, maintaining that if they do so they will suffer from 
no disease during the year. Moreover, if a woman is anxious 
to know whether she will be blessed with a child or not, she 
goes to the sea-shore on that day and on the two following 
days and lets seven waves go over her body; then she knows 
that if she does not give birth to a child soon she will have 
none atall. In this case magic has dwindled into divination. 

Closely related to the smoke and water ceremonies is the 
custom of throwing earth on the fruit trees on Midsummer 
day with a view to preventing the fruit from dropping.! 
This custom seems chiefly to prevail in tribes belonging to 
the various Berber groups, the Giát in 'Abda being the only 
Arab tribe in Morocco in which I have heard of its existence. 
The Ait Temsámàn throw seven handfuls of earth on their 
fig trees in the morning before sunrise. The Iniknafén in 
Háha throw earth not only on their fig trees but also in their 
gardens, letting the wind blow it over the vegetables. At 
Aglu the sprinkling of the fruit trees with earth or dust 
alternates with the smoke custom mentioned above, and the 
dust is by preference taken from some road frequented by 
many men and animals, unless the orchard itself contains 
fine earth free from gravel. The Ait Mjild throw earth 
taken from a place where three roads meet both on their 
fruit trees to prevent them from getting dry and over their 


1 This custom also prevails in some parts of Algeria (Destaing, Joc. 
cit. p. 267 sg. n. 7). 
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animals and bees to keep them in good condition; and 
unmarried girls hang little bags filled with such earth round 
their necks as a safeguard against witchcraft. The Ait 
Sádd&n, again, on Midsummer morning throw earth on their 
vines to keep the fruit from withering ; when they do this 
they say, Al/dhimma sdlli ‘al ń-nbi l-méhiar, I-gübra dhsén 
mën d-dúkkăr, " O God, pray for the sake of the Prophet, 
the chosen one; dust is better than male figs ". 

The last-mentioned phrase alludes to the custom, found 
at Midsummer in various northern tribes (Fahs, Andjra, 
Bni ‘Aros, Temsámán, Ait Wary4ger), of hanging bunches 
of male figs in the female trees.! This is said to prevent the 
fruit from dropping or to make it good, although it really 
serves as a means of fertilising the female figs by the aid of 
a very small hymenopter, Blastophaga grossorum, which 
lays its eggs in the interior of the figs. I was told by a 
scribe from the Rif that one insect is sufficient to make 
forty figs good by going in and out of them. The male figs 
hung in the female trees are wrapped up in straw, esparto 
(@riy; Ait Wáryáger) or pennyroyal (//fdZy2 ; Andjra), 
the smell of which is considered good for the trees. The 
Rif Berbers and Andjra mountaineers also make a few cuts 
in the trunks of thcir fig trees so that the sap oozes out, in 
order to keep the tree from getting dry and thc fruit from 
falling; and some of them, moreover, bang oleander twigs 
in their fig trees as a charm against the evil eye. To protect 
their apple and pear trees from the same enemy, the people 
of Andjra on Midsummer day suspend from them stone 
weights stolen from the market-place or hang on them thistles 
(dmgil) taken from the same place? 

Various other practices, besides those mentioned above, 
indicate that at Midsummer magic forces are. supposed to 
be active in certain species of vegetation. In the Hidina 
a barren woman then walks about naked at night in the 


1 Cf. Meakin, The Moors (London, 1902), p. 258; Salmon, Zoe. cit. 
p. 237; Doutté, Magie ef religion, p. 568. For the prevalence of this 
practice in Algeria see Destaing, Jor. cit. p. 267. 

2 Elfving, De vigtigaste kulturväxterna (Helsingfors, 1895), p. 74. 

3 Supra, i. 434, 438- 
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vegetable garden to be benefited by its fruitfulness. Among 
the same Arabs the women on Midsummer day gather 
Daphne gnidium, which, dried in the sun, made into powder, 
and mixed with water, is daubed on the heads of their little 
children to prevent them from being affected by the sun, 
to make their hair grow nicely, and to kecp away vermin. 
Among the Tsül the women on Midsummer morning take 
home some Sengiira, déryes (Thapsia garganica), dddd 
(Atractylis gummifera), and sargéna (Telephium imperati) 
to be used for the purpose of increasing the butter on future 
occasions, the empty milk-pan (rwdba) being fumigated 
with the smoke of dried sengéra and sargéna and of the dried 
and pounded roots of ddad, whilst the roots of déryes are 
put into a hole in the ground underneath the pan. In 
Andjra, shortly before Midsummer day, oleander branches 
are taken into the house and kept on the rafters, where they 
serve as a protection against the evil eye ; in cases of sickness 
caused by the evil eye the leaves arc burned and the patient 
lets the smoke pass underneath his clothes, inhaling it as it 
comes through; and written upon, the leaves are used as 
charms, whilst pens are made of the wood. For all these 
purposes use is particularly made of the so-called “sultan of 
the oleanders ",! to which much baraka is ascribed, especially 
if it has been found growing in a dry place and has been cut 
immediately before Midsummer; but when brought home 
it must not touch the ground lest it should be polluted by 
any impurity. In the same district it is the custom a few 
days before the ‘dusdra to pick pennyroyal and put it on the 
rafters, there being araka in it, but only if it is gathered 
before Midsummer. Externally it is applied to wounds, 
whilst as a medicine for coughs and colds its dry leaves are 
made into a powder and taken mixed with £s£s2, porridge, 
or milk. Another plant which in Andjra is gathered before 
Midsummer for medicinal purposes is the thyme (sd£z*a7). 
In the case of a diseased eye causing a bad headache (sgéga), 
or of white spots in the eyes, its dry leaves are burned and 
the patient holds his face over the smoke, or he scorches the 
skin near the eyes with its stalk ; and if anybody is ill with 
1 See sugra, i. 109. 
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jaundice (éusdffar), the nails of the hands and feet, the 
temples, the forehead above the nose, the top of the head, 
and the joints of the arms and legs are treated in a similar 
manner. In the Sáhel pennyroyal and thyme are likewise 
picked immediately before the ‘ánsëra, to be used as medicine 
when occasion requires, the former mixed with porridge, the 
latter boiled in water; but if gathered after Midsummer 
they are considered useless. The Ait Warydger on Mid- 
summer day press the juice of a grape or two into thcir eyes 
to prevent their getting diseased; and in order to rid them- 
selves of fleas they put a flca inside a grape and bury it in the 
dungheap (¢ésuddiz). Some other Berbers on that day bury 
in the same place a flea inside a fig, and sweep the threshold 
of the house with oleander branches to clear it of vermin; 
whilst among the Ait Waráin a woman puts on a skin apron 
(ttabdnta) and walks about in the house moving a sickle 
(aznjer) in the air, saying that she is now reaping fleas.* 

In many parts of Morocco certain eating ceremonies take 
place on Midsummer day? The Arabs of the Shawia then 
roast and eat some maize on the ficld and also take some to 
their homes, where they boil the cones without removing the 
grain, together with four double handfuls of chick-peas and 
the same quantity of wheat which has not been previously 
kept in a mdfmitra, or subterranean granary. This dish, 
called sérSem, is eaten with sour milk, and a portion of it is 
given to the neighbours ; there is óara£a in it, "it is dear to 
God". And over the boiling corn and pulse séésu is made 
in a steamer. Among the Mnására some wheat is put in 
water on Midsummer eve to be boiled without the husks the 
following morning, when it is placed on the top of a dish 
of séksz together with boiled onions, pumpkins, and beans 
with the skin on; but before the beginning of the meal 
everybody present takes seven beans and swallows them 
whole to prevent the eyes from getting diseased during the 
year, On Midsummer morning the Arabs of the Hiáina 


1 For Algerian methods of expelling fleas at Midsummer see Destaing, 
dac. cit. p. 266. 

? Cf. Doutté, Alferrdhech, p. 377 (Rahámna); Lévi-Provengal, 
dac. cit. p. 104 (some Jbala of the valley of the Warga). 
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gather figs and grapes from the orchard, and melons, water- 
melons, pumpkins, and other vegetables from the garden, 
and give them to the little children to eat, after which the 
grown-up people have thcir share; these fruits and vegetables 
are eaten as breakfast, and there is ġaraka in them. So also 
the Ait Waráin very early that morning go and fetch from 
their orchards and gardens all kinds of fruit and vegetables 
growing there, and have a meal of them. The Ait Wäryåger 
make zmsifan (the Arabic s¢yéfa) by boiling wheat which 
has been soaked over night, and adding to it salt, as also 
butter if they have any. The Ait Temsámün make a 
similar dish of wheat taken from different threshing-floors, 
and eat it on one of the floors in order that the year shall be 
good; and they also hold it necessary on Midsummer day 
to eat of scven different kinds of food, such as figs, fish, or 
any other kind of food. The Shléh of Amzmiz partake of 
different kinds of corn and beans cooked together in their 
natural state, and the inhabitants of Demnat eat a dish made 
of barley, wheat, maize, durra, beans, and chick-peas, which 
have been kept in water for a while and then pounded and 
boiled with meat. In this case also I was expressly told 
that it is done to make the year good and corn and pulse 
abundant, and it is probable that the ‘other eating rites just 
mentioned are likewise considered to increase the supply of 
food, and particularly to be beneficial to the crops. At the 
same time it is not impossible that the object of these rites 
was in the first place to safeguard corn, pulse, and vegetables 
against evil influences supposed to be active at this time 
of the year, This is almost suggested by the explanation 
given of another eating rite which takes place on Midsummer 
day among the Ida Ugórd in Haha: a honey-comb is 
then cut into two pieces and eaten if there is honey in it, and 
I was told that if this ceremony were not performed the bees 
would make no honey. In Andjra it is believed that if it 
thunders shortly befora-^^" — "ser there will be no honey. 

In the Hidina, aye aes is which is free from worms 
is on Midsums "Qm the beehives and 
eaten then anf Snüs in Algeria say that th baraka, and is taken 
as medicinoin order to keep away evil spirits , ong the Ait Mjild 
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the unmarried men come together and eat some honey in 
order that everything shall be sweet for them, whilst the 
married men, to get rid of evil influences, drink water into 
which some salt has been put. The Amaniiz eat on the 
evening of Midsummer day 7agz, oil, and honey in the 
mosque of the village, and rob the bees of their honcy on 
the same evening? The Mnágára and the Ait Ndér on 
that night eat snails (a55Z) boiled with salt, pepper, and 
pennyroyal or thyme—a dish which on this occasion is said 
to have baraka in it and be good for the health. On the 
same day the Ait Ndér eat a dried piece of the stomach of 
the sheep sacrificed at the Great Feast, boiled with sdész ; 
and in the neighbouring town, Mequinez, some portion of 
the sacrificial animal, which has been preserved for this 
occasion, is eaten as breakfast with sé£s and various 
vegetables bought at the market that morning. I was told 
of a curious ceremony practised in the same town on Mid- 
summer day. If a woman has been married since the 
previous ‘dsdra the women of the husband's family pay her 
a visit and are received by her in her bridal dress; on a new 
tray she offers them milk and cold sé&s left from the morning, 
and they throw it over her to make her prosperous. 

On Midsummer day all sorts of magic are practised.? 
Among the Ulád Bü'áziz a woman who is afraid that her 
husband will marry again takes two cats to the sea-shore, 
ties them together before a toy-plough like yoked oxen, 
and strews some salt on the sand, saying, Lë-mšdš ma shartá 
ši u l-mélha ma tnid ši u flan ma tdyiiwé; fi, '' The cats 
will not plough and the salt will not grow and So-and-so 
will not marry ". Among the Igerwan, I was told, a woman 
who wants to make her husband loving cuts a little piece off 
his clothes and secretly burns it in the fire over which she 
cooks the food. If a girl has not succeeded in getting a 
husband, she secretly burns a little hair of her head and 


f the valley o¢,2, Watéa) ; Biarnay, 
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pieces of her thumb-nails and inhales the smoke as it passes 
through from underneath her clothes ; she then goes to the 
cemetery without drawers and crosses it in two directions, 
presumably to destroy the evil which prevents her marrying. 
On the same day some flour and benzoin is wrapped up in a 
rag and tied at the neck of the sire of the flock to promote 
the health and growth of the latter; and on the third day after 
Midsummer some hair is shaved off the heads of the little 
children and, sealed up in a piecc of bamboo, hung round 
their necks to keep them in good health. The inhabitants 
of Fez paint their eyes with antimony on Midsummer day 
to prevent their getting diseased during the year. 
Midsummer day is also a day of omens and fortune- 
teling.! In the Hidina it is believed that if corn is cheap 
on that day it will remain so till the following Midsummer; 
if there is dew in the morning the year will be good; if there 
is west wind there will be much west wind during the year, 
and if an east wind is blowing there will be much east wind ; 
and if two hens arc seen gazing into each other's eyes some- 
body in the village will die within a few days. I heard 
from an eye-witness that the Ait 'Attab on the same day 
kill a fowl, collect its blood in a vessel, and when it has 
dried, take it to a scribe to have their fortune read in it. 
As appears from the above collection of facts, the customs 
practised at Midsummer are in a large measure distinctly 
intended to remove or keep off evil influences, and this may 
have bcen their essential object even in many instances where 
they are nowadays represented as sources of more positive 
benefits. The purificatory or protective ceremonies are no 
doubt believed to have a more or less lasting effect, but we 
have reason to suppose that their primary object in many 
or most cases is to serve as a protection against evil forces 
that are active at Midsummer itself. Various facts prove 
the belief in the existence of such forces.? It is indicated by 


1 In the Shüwia a cloudy sky is considered a good augury for the 
termination of the year (Villes et tribus du Maroc: Casablanca et les 
Cháouia, i. 219). 

2 The Beni Snüs in Algeria say that they furnigate their houses at 
Midsummer in order.to keep away evil spirits (Destaing, doc. cif. p. 263 
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certain taboos. The people of Andjra abstain from &dsesz 
on Midsummer day because they must noi then make usc 
of the agáffà/, or cloth employed in the preparation of &Xs£sz 
to prevent the escape of steam round the edge of the steamer; 
and a transgression of this rule is supposed to be accompanied 
with grave misfortunc.! Among the Ait Tems4mian, the Ait 
Yüsi, and the Ait Ndér no work is done on that day,? 
and in Fez many shops are closed. The Ait Waráin and 
the Igerwan are then afraid of taking a nap, and at Tangier 
it is said that anybody who does so will be slcepy for a whole 
year. Among the Igerwan parents keep their children out 
of sight of any married woman who has not been blessed with 
children, lest they in the future should become as childless 
as she; indced such a woman ought not to go out at all on 
Midsummer day. The Shlóh of Aglu believe that if a 
branch of a tree is broken on that day the tree will die; and 
certain omens already mentioned may likewise be taken as 
signs of harmful influences. Even the magic energy attri- 
buted to water at Midsummer is not always supposed to be 
of a beneficial kind. My teacher in Shcelha, a scribe from 
Glawi in the Great Atlas, told me that the water of all springs 
and rivers then becomes salt for one hour, while that of the 
sea becomes sweet. When the former flows over the maize 
fields the corn is affected in such a way as to make those who 
eat of it excitable and quarrelsome, and as only astrologers 
know the hour when the change takes place the people are 


$g.). They also maintain that no woman can conceive on the Midsummer 
night and that “ si, par hasard, une femme met au monde unc fille pendant 
cette nuit, cette enfant sera stérile; si c'est un garcon qui vient à nattre, 
il sexa laid, méchant ct impuissant ” (Destaing, Joc. cit. p. 269). 

1 Cf. Destaing, loc. cit. p. 272 n. 2:— A Qal'a, on ne fait rien cuire 
ce jour de ll'Ans'àra ”. 

* Cf. Destaing, loc. cif. p. 272 n. 1:—" On ne travaille pas dans 
certaines localités (Mascara, Figuig, Saint-Leu).—On dit au Sig que 
l'individu qui travaille le jour de l''Ans'àra est pris de tremblements ". 
According to an Arabic manuscript quoted by M. Destaing (zdz¢.), “ le 
jour de l'Ans'ára, on ne s'occupe ni de la moisson, ni du dépiquage, ni 
d'autre travail. Celui qui fait ce jour quelque travail voit les vers 
s'attaquer à son ouvrage. Il est blamable de voyager ce jour-là”. 
El-Büni writes, * On ne plante pas d'arbres ce jour-là; on ne doit pas 
se marier ni revétit d'habits neufs " (£5id.). 
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unable to keep the injurious water away from the crops by 
regulating the irrigation of the fields ; hence the Shlóh are 
an irritable race? A Berber from the Ait Waráin told me 
that on Midsummer day all water is unclean, because a 
Jewess called ‘Ansara has urinated into it; nobody can 
pray in clothes washed in it, and all water to be used during 
the day for drinking and cooking purposes is brought home 
before daybreak. The Igerwan believe that the water is on 
Midsummer day haunted by jdm, hence people avoid 
bathing in it and animals are kept from drinking it. And 
among the Beni Ahsen those who on that day take a swim 
in the river first throw into it burning straw with séksů 
as an inducement to 'Aiša Qandi§a and Hammt Qáiyà 
not to hurt them.? The use made on Midsummer day of 
nisin water and of a portion of the sheep sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, which has been especially preserved for this 
occasion, also suggests a belief in evil forces which have then 
to be overcome ; and the same is the case with certain prac- 
tices, yet to be mentioned, which, like some others, seem to 
have a purificatory origin. 

When I visited Salli some twenty years ago I was informed 
that the boys there were in the habit of having a fight on the 
fourth day before Midsummer. At Mequinez it was the 
custom for the young men and boys to divide themselves into 
two parties and have a fight with slings, and if anybody was 
hurt or killed no notice was taken of it; such combats were 
fought both on Midsummer day and in the preceding weeks, 
from mut l-arg, but I was told that they were stopped by the 
governor on account of the many accidents that happened. 
Of a neighbouring Berber tribe, the Igerwan, I heard that 
similar fights on Midsummer day take place between the 


1 Cf. Destaing, Joc. cit. p. 270 n. 2 :—" On prétend, à Mazouna, que, 
pendant la nuit de l''Ans'ára, l'eau est partout changée en sang ”, 

2 Among the Beni Snüs a food-offering is made to the spirits in- 
habiting a certain river to prevail upon them not to do harm to the 
children who drink of its water (Destaing, Joc. cit. p. 265). Some German 
rivers, such as the Saale and the Spree, are believed to require their 
victim on Midsummer day; hence people are careful not to bathe at 
this perilous season (Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, ii. [London, 1913], 
p. 26 sg.). 
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boys of different villages, and that, if anybody is wounded, it 
is considered lucky for him, as he thereby gets rid of his dgs. 
The samc custom occurs among the Ait Waráin, who also 
on that day have a tug of war between men and women,’ 
after which both grown-up people and children fight with 
water; and, as we have noticed before, this is not the only 
case in which the water ceremonies at Midsummer have 
the character of a fight. Tugs of war and fights or racing 
of some kind or other, as we have seen, occur as purification 
rites at the Great Feast, while purificatory water and fire 
customs are common on the ‘af#ra day, which is also in many 
respects a dangerous day. I think, then, it is quite probable 
that the evil force which, for example, is supposed to make 
the fruit fall down from the trees or the animals die unless 
they be fumigated on Midsummer day, is primarily ascribed 
to that day itself, and that the belief in its harmful influences 
first suggested the performance of purificatory rites. At the 
same time, the magic energy in these rites may also produce 
more far-reaching effects of a beneficial character, for example 
by curing diseases or giving davaka to the threshing-floor. 
The magic forces which are active on the day of the summer 
solstice are, as is usual in similar cases, partly evil and partly 
good, and the latter may be utilised both as a protection 
against the former and as a means of securing other, more 
positive benefits. 

Another explanation of the fire and water ceremonics at 
Midsummer has been given by Professor Doutté. According 
to him, the latter are evidently intended to secure for the 
vegetation a sufficient supply of rain.? Now it is true that 
water rites of various kinds are practised in Morocco for this 
purpose; but in spite of careful inquiries I have not been able 
to detect any such idea in connection with the Midsummer 
customs, except at Fez, where I was told that the water fights 
have the effect of making the year rainy and consequently 
good. But to this statement I cannot attach much evidential 
value, first, because it seems hardly probable that the original 


1 According to M. Biarnay (Joc. cz£. p. 215) there is also among the 
Ait Saddén a tug of war between men and women on Midsummer day. 
2 Doutté, Afagie et religion, p. 573; Idem, Merrákech, p. 381. 
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idea underlying an agricultural custom should survive in 
a city if it has died out in the country, and, secondly, because 
we have reason to believe that the Midsummer water fights 
at Fez have a comparatively late origin. Notwithstanding 
their very conspicuous character no mention is made of 
them by Leo Africanus, who on the other hand speaks of 
fire rites, which nowadays are so little prominent that their 
existence is even denied by natives of the town. At the same 
time it is easy to see that water rites practised for the purpose 
of purification may, in the course of time, have come to be 
interpreted as rain-charms, just as the Midsummer bathing 
is sometimes said to make the year cooler, although nobody 
would suppose that this was the original object of it. 

As for the fire rites M. Doutté, while admitting that they 
also have a purificatory character, accepts the explanation 
given by Mannhardt and once adopted by Frazer, that they 
are sun-charms or magical ceremonies intended to ensure a 
proper supply of sunshine for men, animals, and plants, and 
finds no reason '' pour ramener tous ces rites à la seule théorie 
de la purification et de la transmission d'une baraka comme 
le fait Westermarck ".* For my own part I find no sufficient 
reason to regard them as sun-charms. It is hardly necessary 
to say that no one in Morocco looks upon them in that light, 
and that the last thing a native of Northern Africa would 
do at Midsummer would be to attempt to increase the hcat 
of the sun.2 It may be argued that the Midsummer fire 
rites have originated in colder regions and afterwards lost 
their real meaning ; but to this I would answer that I find 
no evidence for Mannhardt's sun-charm theory even in 
Frazer's exhaustive description of the European fire rites. 
In Europe, as well as in Morocco, a purificatory purpose is 
expressly ascribed to these ceremonies by the very persons 
who practise them ; and far from supposing, as Frazer did 
in the earlier cditions of The Golden Bough, that this aspect 

1 Douué, Magie et religion, p. 571 s9q.; Idem, Merrdkech, p. 379 sq. 

2 M. Laoust writes (in Hespéris, i. 420), " Pour peu que l'on ait 
vécu dans les oasis sahariennes, l'on sait que les Ksouriens . . . appellent 
de leurs vceux un été long et chaud, car la maturité des dattes est A ce 


prix". But who would suppose that the 'dusdra fires have originated 
among the growers of palm trees ? 
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is secondary, '' if indeed it is more than a later misinterpre- 
tation of the custom ”,! I fail to see that those ceremonies have 
generally served any other purpose. Everybody admits, of 
course, that the original motive for a certain custom may have 
been forgotten and another substituted for it, but I find no 
cvidence that this has been the case with regard to the 
European and North African fire customs practised at 
Midsummer. The expelling of evil influences by magical 
means is world-wide, and purifications with fire or water may 
be just as primitive as homceopathic magic practised for the 
- purpose of producing sunshine or rain. Moreover, the belief 
in days or seasons charged with dangerous magic cnergy is 
common both among savages and peoples more advanced 
in culture. Why, then, should we presume that the ascription 
of a purificatory purpose to the Midsummer fires of Euro- 
pean peasanis is a later interpretation of a custom which 
their agricultural ancestors had invented for an entirely 
different purpose? Frazer said, " The custom of rolling a 
burning wheel down a hillside, which is often observed at 
these times, seems a very natural imitation of the sun's 
course in the sky ".? To me it rather appears as a method 
of distributing the purificatory energy over the fields or 
vineyards. Notice, for instance, the following statements. 
In the Rhón Mountains, Bavaria, on the first Sunday in 
Lent, “a wheel, wrapt in combustibles, was kindled and 
rolled down the hill; and the young people rushed about the 
fields with their burning torches and brooms ". At Volk- 
marsen, in Hesse, “in some places tar-barrels or wheels 
wrapt in straw used to be set on fire, and then sent rolling 
down the hillside. In others the boys light torches and 
wisps of straw at the bonfires and rush about brandishing 
them in their hands ".*^ In Münsterland “boys with blazing 
bundles of straw run over the fields to make them fruitful "'.5 
The rolling of the burning wheel, then, is only one method 
out of many of distributing the magic energy of the bonfire. 
It was argued that “ the custom of throwing blazing discs, 
1 Frazer, The Golden Bough, second edition, ixi, (London, 1900), p. 314. 


2 Ibid. ui. 301. 3 Thid. iii. 243 sg. 
4 Thid. iti. 254. 5 Ibid. tin, 255. 
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shaped like suns, into the air is probably also a picce of 
imitative magic ".! But why should it not, in conformity 
with other practices, be regarded as a means of purifying 
theair? According to old writers, the object of Midsummer 
fires was to disperse the aerial dragons.2 Frazer further 
maintained that “the influence which these bonfires are 
supposed to exert on the weather and on vegetation, goes 
to show that they are sun-charms, since the effects ascribed 
to them are identical with those of sunshine ". But these 
effects are really such as would result from purification rather 
than from sunshine; they are not restricted to vegetation 
but apply to animals and men as well. Moreover, in Europe 
as in Morocco, the magic efficacy is often attributed to the 
smoke rather than to the flame. And it should, finally, 
be noticed that in Europe, as in Morocco, Midsummer 
day is in various respects looked upon as a dangerous day.* 

In the last edition of The Golden Bough, however, Sir 
James Frazer announces that he has changed his views. 
He writes :—'' The arguments of Dr. Edward Westermarck 
have satisfied me that the solar theory of the European 
fire-fcstivals, which I accepted from W. Mannhardt, is very 
slightly, if at all, supported by thc evidence and is probably 
erroneous. The true explanation of the festivals I now 
believe to be the one advocated by Dr. Westermarck himself, 
namely that they are purificatory in intention, the fire being 
designed not, as I formerly held, to reinforce the sun's light 
and heat by sympathetic magic, but merely to burn or repel 
the noxious things, whether conceived as material or spiritual, 
which threaten the life of man, of animals, and of plants ’’.5 
This change of views has escaped the notice of M. Laoust, 
who in his recent essay on bonfires in Morocco still represents 
Frazer as a supporter of Mannhardt's theory. In this essay 
M. Laoust has himself adduced much fresh cvidence of the 
fact that the natives regard those fires as means of purifica- 
tion or expulsion of cvil influences and of transmission of 


Y Frazer, The Golden Bough, second edition, iii. 301. 
2 Jord. iii. 267. 3 Thid. iii. 303. 
* Sce Sartori, Sizze und Brauch, iii, (Leipzig, 1914), p. 222. 
5 Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, i. p. vii. Cf. ibid. i, 330 sg. 
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baraka. He says, “Il faut reconnaître que c'est là l'explica- 
tion actuelle de ces usages, et que les indigènes n’interprétent 
pas différemment leurs pratiques". But he adds :—' On 
admettra difficilement que les feux de joie aient toujours cu 
ce sens et uniquement ce sens. On ne saurait nier que 
nombre de feux étaient destinés à la crémation de vieux dieux 
représentant l'esprit des arbres ou de la végétation, sous les 
traits d'une Zas/7f (' bride’) ou d'un Ash (' bridegroom’), 
et que nombre de pratiques agraircs se trouvent cncore 
intimement associées aux rites du feu, Nous . . . croyons 
méme avoir établi que des représentants humains des dieux, 
en des temps barbares, périssaient réellement dans les 
flammes.— Mais les feux de joic ont revêtu un autre caractère. 
Sur cette rive de la Méditerranée comme sur l'autre, ils 
furent aussi, en des temps lointains, des rites de magie 
destinés à soutenir le soleil à une période critique de sa course. 
Maints faits tendent à montrer que les théories de Mann- 
hardt, de Frazer, généralement admises aujourd'hui, s'appli- 
quent aux usages berbéres", But ihe facts mentioned 
by M. Laoust himself in support of this theory are certainly 
utterly inadequate to its rehabilitation. They amount to 
this :—'' Certains büchers sont énormes et se dressent sur 
des hauteurs. Certains autres sont entourés d'un aligne- 
ment circulaire de büchers secondaires, qui sont les ' filles ' 
du bücher principal, considéré comme leur mère. A des 
hommes à baraka incombe le soin de fair jaillir, par un 
procédé rituel, la flamme sacrée qu'ils communiquent au 
combustible, un peu avant l'aurorc, au chant du coq, comme 
s'ils croyaient redonner de la force au soleil et l'aider à 
se lever ”.1 

Nor can I attach any evidential value to the trunk of a 
tree or the column of stones, called ¢asit or asli, which in a 
few cases is found in the centre of the fire;? that they 
represent the spirit of vegetation is a mere conjecture. The 
same may be said of the suggestion that the live animals 
which in Europe, as in Morocco, are sometimes burned at 
Midsummer are representatives of that spirit. This theory, 

1 Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 419 sg. 
2 Iid. i. 8, 9, 19. 
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suggested by Mannhardt, was adopted by Frazer in the 
earlier editions of The Golden Bough; but on this point also 
he has changed his views! He now conjectures that the 
animals, as well as men, that were burned in the bonfires 
perished in the character of witches or wizards in disguise ; 
and he finds this conjecture confirmed by the observation 
that the victims most commonly burned in modern bonfires 
have been cats—animals into which witches have so fre- 
quently been supposed to transform themselves? But it 
should be noticed that the smoke produced by the burning 
of certain animals at Midsummer may be thought to possess 
magic efficacy, just as is the case with the smoke from cer- 
tain plants. In Morocco the Rifians and the Jbála burn 
wild-cats under thcir horses or mules when ill, the smoke 
being considered beneficial to the animal on other occasions 
besides Midsummer. In Russia a white cock was somctimes 
burned in the Midsummer bonfire ;? and similarly a white 
fowl is said to be burned by the Ait Mjild on the ‘adsdra day, 
for the professed purpose of making the year '' white ”, 
or lucky.* E 

In all essentials there is a close resemblance between the 
European Midsummer customs and those prevalent in 
Morocco, Not only are fires kindled, but various plants are 
gathered on account of the benign virtue ascribed to them 
on Midsummer eve, and purificatory water ceremonies arc 
practised in many parts of Europe as well as in Morocco.’ In 
Spain, for example, people bathe in the sea or roll naked in 
the dew of the meadows on St. John’s Eve, belicving that 
this is a sovereign preservative against diseases of the skin.® 
How shall we explain this resemblance? We know that in 
Spain bonfires were kindled at Midsummer both by the 


1 Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, n. 43 :—" There 18 little to show that 
the effigies or the animals burnt 1n the fires are regarded by the people 
as representatives of the vegetation spirit, and that the bonfires are 
sun-charms ”. 

2 id. 1i. 41 sgg 3 Thid, i. 40. 4 Supra, ii. 65. 

5 Grimm, Teutonıc Mythology, ii. (1883), p. 588 sgg.; Frazer, Balder 
the Beautiful, n. 29 sg., Idem, Adonis Attis Osiris, 1, [London, 1914], 
p. 246 sgg.; Satori, of. zz. 111, 223 n. 8 

9 Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, i. 208. 
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Moors and Spaniards,! but there is no evidence that the onc 
people had learned the practice from the other ; indeed, that 
the Moors did not borrow it from the Spaniards is almost 
proved by the fact that the Moorish term for Midsummer 
passed into Spanish under the form a/hanzaro.2 But the 
fact to which I attribute the greatest importance is a statement 
made by St. Augustine in one of his Sermons, where he says 
that in his days it was a custom in Libya to go to the sea and 
bathe there at Midsummer, and he denounces this as a relic 
of paganism.’ I suppose that the purification ceremonies 
which are practised in Morocco at Midsummer are old 
Berber customs, in some way or other connected, with 
similar rites met with on the other side of the Mediterranean. 
I am not aware that they have been found among any 
Arabic-speaking people who have not come into contact 
with Berbers, and in Morocco they are most prominent 
among the Braber of Central Morocco, the Berbers of the 
Rif, and the Arabic-speaking Jbála, a portion of whom are 
even by themselves recognised to be of the same stock as the 
Rifians? whereas they are much less prevalent among thc 
Arabs of the plains, with the exception of Arabic-speaking 
tribes bordering on the district of the Braber, and among 
the Shléh, who have been influenced by Muhammadanism 
in a higher degree than any of the other Berber groups. 
Arabic writers blame Muhammadans for celebrating Mid- 
summer, which they represent as a Christian feast; * and 
in Morocco the ‘éusdra is often represented as a Jewess, 
There, also, scribes and religious people disapprove of this 
feast and try to conceal its date, maintaining that all cere- 
monies connected with it are bad. A good schoolmaster 
who acts up to his religion keeps the boys in school on 
Midsummer day, refusing the money thcy offer him to get a 


* Dozy and Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais 
dérivés de l'arabe (Leyde, 1869), p. 136; Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, 
i. 208. 

2 Dozy and Engelmann, of. cit. p. 135. 

3 St, Augustine, Serz5o cxcvi., in Migne, Patrologiae cursus, xxxvili.- 
xxxix. (Parisiis, 1845), col. 1021 :—'' Natali Joannis ... de solemnitate 
superstitiosa pagana, Christiani ad mare veniebant et ihi se baptizabant ". 

1 Destaing, /oc. cit. p. 261 n. 3. 
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holiday ; but I am told that there are not many schoolmasters 
who are so conscientious. 

It may be added that the word ‘duzsdra itsclf gives us no 
key to the origin of the Moorish Midsummer customs. It 
is derived from the Hebrew 'asara, which means an assembly 
of people for the celebration of a religious feast.1 In the 
times of Josephus it denoted Pentecost, and it has the same 
meaning in the Talmud.? To this day the Arabic form 
el-'angarah is used by the Copts for Whitsunday.’ Con- 
sidering that the real meaning of the word is feast in general, 
it is not surprising that it was adopted by the Arabs and 
Berbers as a name for the Midsummer festival. Every 
student of the language of the Berbers knows how ready 
they have been to make usc of foreign words; the 
importation of Arabic expressions in the various Berber 
dialects is truly immense. Hence the Midsummer festival 
may very well be a genuine Berber custom, although 
its name is derived from the Arabic form of a Hebrew 
word. 

Nor do we learn anything as regards the origin of the 
'ángdra customs from the explanation given by the Moors 
themselves. They say that in the time of King Nemrud 
(Nimrod) there was in the East a Christian woman by name 
‘Ansara who was opposed to Sidna Ibrahim (Abraham) on 
account of his religion; Sidna Ibrahim was of course a 
Muhammadan, the ancestor of all the Muhammadans. 
‘Ansara had excellent sight, she could see a distance of 
seven days’ journey ; and she used to watch Sidna Ibrahim 
and inform his enemies of his whereabouts. She also used 
to strew thorns on the road where he was walking. All 
this made Sidna Ibrahim’s friends very angry with ‘Ansara, 
and they finally caught and burned her. Hence Sidna 
Ibráhim's descendants still make fires every year at Mid- 
summer, and call the ceremony /-‘dusdra. This is an in- 
stance of mytb-making serving the purpose of explaining 


1 Dozy and Engelmann, oj. cit. p. 136. 

2 bid. p. 136. 

3 Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (Paisley & 
London, 1896), p. 545. = 
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ritual.! The Midsummer bonfire is no doubt accounted for 
by the burning of a Christian woman 'Ansüra because of 
the phonetic resemblance between the word 'Zzsdra and the 
word usdéra, which is the name given by the Moors to the 
Christians, 


THE Sassza-—AUGUST—OCTOBER 


The forty days between 12th July and 20th August 
inclusive (Old Style) form the period of s-smaim, or “ the 
great heat”. It is a time of omens. Thunder in the 
smaim is supposed to indicate sickness or death among men 
or domestic animals (Fez, Hidina, Tsül, Andjra, Bni ' Áros, 
Ait Waryager) or much heat (Ulád Bü'üziz) In Fez I 
heard the saying, Vla ra'd fë s-smaim l-mard fë n-nsa au 
Jë I-bháim, “Tf there is thunder in the sazm [there will be] 
sickness among the women and animals”. In Andjra con- 
tinual east wind in the smazm is taken for a sign of much 
rain in the earlier ploughing season, whilst the Ait WaryAger 
expect a wet ploughing season if there is much west wind 
in the smaim. The Arabs of the Hidina maintain that if 
a certain bird called ben srond (Coracias garrula ?), which 
builds its nest in the razze, builds it in the interior of the 
tree, there will be a sufficient supply of rain during the year, 
whereas if it builds it on a branch, there will be too much 
sunshine and, consequently, drought. They also say, Jda 
dáhleť s-smatm be [-'dbiis yefráh mil r-ráMa u yénked mil 
l-kármüs, “If the smaim enters cloudy the owner of a ewe- 
lamb will rejoice and the owner of fig trees (lit. figs) will be 
afflicted ”. The reason for this saying is that cloudy weather 
is bad for the figs, which require sunshine to ripen, but good 
for the sheep, which would otherwise suffer from the heat. 
I have heard that during the saim people are liable to catch 
cold and get ill by sleeping out-of-doors without sufficient 
clothing or uncovered in their houses. 

l The Tartars say that their fire rites at the end of the solar ycar, 
the beginning of which coincides with the vernal equinox, "commemorate 
the pyre on to which Ibrahim was put by Nàmrüd " (Lassy, The Muhar- 
ram Mysteries among the Azerbeijan Turks of Caucasia [Helsingfors, 
1916], p. 227). 
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The month of August, especially, is looked upon as a 
time which contains much Jgs causing sickness or dcath.! 
In the Hidina it is then considered dangerous to sleep during 
the day, as also to take a hot bath in the morning before 
breakfast, which at other times of the year is often donc by 
country-folks on their arrival in Fez; and it is said that in 
August the water goes away to the well Zemzem not to 
return till October. There is a saying, Gait Jeigdsf l-addmi, 
“ August cheats the people" (Bni ‘Aros). In Andjra and 
among thc Bni ‘Aros no field work is done on the rst of this 
month; and in the Garbfya I found that the people refrained 
from all agricultural labour on the first three days of it. 
'They said that if they reaped, threshed, or measured corn 
on any of these days there would no longer be any baraka 
in it. The Ait Tems&man look upon August (Zéz7) in a 
more cheerful light: they consider it good to commence the 
threshing in that month so as to get the benefit of its daraka. 

The month of October, on the other hand, is distinctly 
blessed. In the Hidina it is said that there is much araka 
in the butter churned in that month, as also in the wheat 
which is sown and in the lambs that are born then. When 
people have distinguished guests they like to entertain them 
with the meat of such lambs, together with d'm made from 
wheat left over from October seed and salt butter preserved 
from the same month. A small quantity only of all this is 
sufficient to satisfy the guests. Its baraka may indeed be 
excessive. There is a saying that if October milk, butter, 
wheat, and lamb come together in the same dish in October, 
the dish will break.? 


1 Certain taboos are mentioned by Destaing, Étude sur le dialecte 
berbére des Ait Seghrouchen (Paris, 1920), p. lviii. 

2 Sec supra, i.221. Forasimilar saying elsewhere see Lévi-Provengal, 
loc. cif. p. 92. 


CHAPTER XVI 
RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH AGRICULTURE! 


THE first ploughing season nominally commences on 17th 
October (Old Style), but the ploughing may begin earlier 
or later depending on the autumn rains, which must first 
soak the ground. It is called in Arabic fart! L-békri, l-hart' 
ge l-békri, or simply /-békri; and in Berber gáyárza dimdn- 
suit (Ait Waryager), téydza timdneust (Tems4man), akar- 
ratt umensu (Ait Ndér), aménzu (Ait Yusi), amenzui 
(Amanüz)? During this season wheat,’ barley,‘ beans,’ 
peas, and lentils’ are sown; but where irrigation prevails 


1 This chapter is a revised edition of an essay published in 1913 
in Ofversigt af Finska Vetenskapssocietetens Förhandlingar, vol. liv. 
(Helsingfors). The same subject has subsequently been treated by M. 
Laoust in his important work Mots e? choses berbères (Paris, 1920), in 
which the reader will find many additional facts, philological and others, 
together with explanations suggested by the author, which in a few points 
differ from my own views. 

2 See also Laoust, of. cit. p. 257 sg. 

3 In Arabic gémah or gmäh, and, in Northern Morocco, by preference 
zra‘, a word which farther south denotes both wheat and barley; in 
Berber irdèn (Shlóh), erdén (Ait Vüsi), erden (Ait Würyàger) On the 
wide extension of this Berber term sce Laoust, of. ci. p. 265 sg. 

4 In Arabic Fer; in Berber tizmzin (Shlóh), 2uz2zin (Amaniiz), Zimzin 
(Ait Yusi), a term which is very widely used in North Africa (Laoust, 
op. cif. p. 264). I have not, however, found it in the dialects of the Rif, 
where the word for barley is fz:endi. 

5 In Arabic ful; in Berber iaun (Shlób, Ait Yusi, Rif dialects), 
ibdwin (Ait WàryÀger) See also Laoust, of. cit. p. 268. 

ê [n Arabic ¢/oan; in Berber žinifin (Shlóh), ZinZfin (Amanüz), 
dinifin (Ait Würylget) jjłlbän (Ait Yüsi) See also Laoust, of. cif. 
p. 269 sg. 

" In Arabic ‘ddes; in Berber Zimilfif (Amanüz), /‘dds (Ait Yúsi), 
ra'des (Ait Würyáger) See also Laoust, 22. ciz. p. 269. 
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beans may be sown before the rains, a sowing which in Fez 
is called z-Z"aqfér and among the Ait Yusi shaun iménza, 
“the early beans”. There is a later ploughing season— 
called in Arabic 4-mzósz or l-art? de l-mdatist, and in 
Berber dáyárza damazuat (Ait Wary4ger), téydsa tamazust 
(Tems&man), amazůz (Ait Vusi), ¢igéva (Amanüz) ~—when 
the same kinds of cereals or pulse are sown. This season, 
which commences in January, is in some places considered 
to last till the end of the agricultural year, whereas in Northern 
Morocco the sowing of durra 2 and maize ? and the cultivation 
of the vegetable garden * in the later spring form a season 
by itself called kart" d-grá. On the other hand, the Ulád 
Bü'áziz in Dukkála apply the term /-mdzézz to this latter 
season only. 

The Jbála of Andjra, the Arabs of the Sháwia, Ulad 
Bü'áziz, and Hidina, the farmers of Fez, and the Shlóh of 
Aglu and Glawi consider Sunday—the first day of the week— 
to be the most favourable day for the beginning of the autumn 
ploughing.5 Indeed, some of them consider it to be the only 
lucky day, whereas in Andjra and among the Ulád Bü'áziz 
and the Ait Ndér Monday and Thursday are also regarded 
às suitable for the purpose, and the Ait Temsámàn consider 
them to be the best days. So also the At Ubábti maintain 
that Thursday is even a better day than Sunday; but 
among them it is only the leading man of the village who 
commences ploughing on one of these days. In the Garbtya 
the shereefs Ulád Sidi 'Abdlhádi in the village of Brit 
inaugurate the first ploughing season on a Sunday, after 


1 See also Laoust, of. ci. p.258. The word mdzitei, which is found in 
the Arabic of Algeria and Tunis as well as Morocco, is probably of Berber 
origin (Margais, Texzes arabes de Tanger [Paris, 1911], p. 462). 

2 In Arabic grå, dr, or gra; in Berber safsut (Shloh), a2 Z (Ait 
Yüsi) Seealso Laoust, of. cit. p. 267 sg. 

3 In Arabic Zur&fyz; in Berber amagur (lgliwa), asngar (Aglu), 
ddra amggóran (Ait Yusi). See also Laoust, o. ciz. p. 266. 

4 In Arabic AAdira or bhéra; in Berber Zibbzri (Amanüz), Zabkzri 
(Ait Waráin), Zaó&kerz (Ait Yüsi, Ait Sáddén, At Ubábti), dd54er2 (Ait 
Würydger) or, if comparatively large, aófer (Ait Yüsi, Aig Sádd&n). 
See also Laoust, of. cit. p. 409 (Ntifa). 

5 See also Laoust, of. cit, p. 308; supra, ii. 40 n. 4. 
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which the other farmers of the tribe begin thcir ploughing 
on a subsequent Monday or Wednesday.! 

On the day when the ploughing commences certain rites 
are performed in all parts of Morocco. The Jbála of Andjra 
on that day, called zAar n-nzūl de l-békri, take to the 
field some fzazr (ftdygr), that is, bread made without yeast, 
as also some ordinary bread and dried fruit ( /Z&yz). A loaf 
of the /Zair is put underneath the harness (Jerg£ya) between 
the horns of each ox, the person who puts it there n" 
some words like these:—Bismiligh wü tt'aukdina ‘dl 
allah, bd'da a'ddu bi ldh mina §-$tin l-mdrid, bismilldh 
wt thaukdlna ‘dl allah, ya rdbbi wä rsdqna t-tisir wahd 
él-‘am bak nrübhz be r-rezsg wä l-baraka d diláh wä n-nbi 
vasil#z Mah, " In the name of God and we trust God, I then 
take refuge with God from Satan the rebel ; in the name of 
God, and we trust God, O God, and give us succour for a 
year so that we may profit by the gift and blessing of God and 
the Prophet, the apostle of God". The loaf is later on given 
to some passer-by with a few dried figs, or is allowed to 
remain on the ox till the evening, when it is eaten by the 
farmer and his family. The rest of the food is partaken of 
on the ficld by the people present, among whom the schoolboys 
are particularly conspicuous. When they have finished thc 
meal they make fd#ha and say, Alláh r'a'ála iréegdk w 
iraágna fi z-zra' wä a-zerré' a, s-sdhha wa I-héna wa I-dmár 
iwi iné@jik mën L'dinin d bóna Adam, allah #a‘dla 
i'éunéE ‘al l-hart', ' May God—be he exalted—bestow on you 
and bestow on us wheat and seed, health and quietness and a 
long life, may he save you from the evil eyes of men (lit. the 
sons of Adam), may God—be he exalted—help you with the 
ploughing”; or, Alláh ydblef, äliáh ihdddar l-baraka, 
dlláh ygj'dl kull hóbba bé sbüla, in Yd lah, " May God pay 
back, may God send down his blessing, may God make every 
seed an ear, if God will". The food brought to the field is 
called s-sadéga wä t-baraka de l-karti u de i-Mirdn, “ the 
alms and blessing of the ploughing and oxen ". But before 
it is partaken of the ploughman makes a few furrows in the 
field and sows some wheat. 


1 See also sugra, ii. 43 n. 2. 
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In the Garbîya, on the same day, the owner of the field 
entertains the men and boys with ftdvar and fá&ya in the 
mosque, after which fdt‘ha is made and blessings are called 
down on the future crops Some of the food, however, 1s 
left for the ploughmen to take with them to the field, where 
a loaf of the ftdyar ıs stuck on the horns of each ox and is 
allowed to remain there till it falls off It is then eaten by 


Fic 135 —Ploughing in the Ilo, 
Photograph by Ds». Alan Gardiner. 


the ploughmen and others who happen to be present, as is 
also the rest of the fékya. Besides the ffáyar, ordinary bread 
made with yeast 1s in some cases taken to the mosque and 
the field to be eaten by the people. 

In the Shawia the ploughman breaks a loaf of bread into 
four parts over the plough-beam (¢émmiin), saying, Bis- 
millah tawakdlua ‘dl dildh, lfelláha au uldd m-mrah, 
" In the name of God, we trust God, farmers or the sons 
of the yard" (meaning the oxen). Among the Mnására, 
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again, a loaf of bread is broken into four parts over thc horns 
of the oxen. In either case the bread is afterwards eaten 
by the boys and other persons on the spot. 

Among the Ulád Bü'üziz, before the ploughing com- 
mences, a loaf of bread is madc of wheat, barley, and durra. 
It is generally prepared by the farmer's wife, but if she is 
sexually unclean on this occasion or if her husband is 
suspicious of her virtue, he asks some other woman to make 
the bread, fearing that otherwise an accident might happen 
to the plough or oxen, This loaf, which is called %óbsġğt 
I-máhrát, *' the loaf of the plough ”, is brought to the place 
where the ploughing is going to commence, and is broken 
into pieces by the ploughman, who gives to everybody 
present a piece to eat with the usual dismil/éh, and then 
starts ploughing uttering the following words :—Aér/ 
‘dllém, llah yin'di §-Sttdn l-hdvdmi, L-felláha éd-drdus, a 
mén kal ši fi sábíl lléh, " Go out to learn [how to plough] 
(this is said to the oxen), may God curse Satan, the villain ; 
farmers [and] poor, O he who has eaten something for the 
sake of God ". These words are afterwards repeated by the 
ploughman every morning when he begins his work. In 
some parts of Dukkála the boys after eating the bread offered 
them by the ploughman make fåtha and say, Alléh isdhhal 
‘alth l-hart, " May God make the ploughing easy for you ”. 
The Ul&d Ba'‘aziz, on the day when they begin the sowing 
of wheat, beans, peas, chick-peas, or maize, but not of barley, 
pick up with the plough-point (sééka) as much as it can hold 
of the seed which they are going to sow, boil it with water 
and salt, and eat this dish, called #é-Sem, together with 
sdksz, the ploughman on the field, and others at home. This 
meal is considered to bc good for the crops. 

The Arabs of the Hiáina take to the field on which the 
ploughing is going to commence raisins, figs, pomegranates, 
and small loaves of bread called 424zygr. If the animals 
used for ploughing are oxen, a pomegranate is squeezed 
on one of their horns, whilst otherwise some d2s7ydr is rubbed 
on their necks and backs. What remains of the pomegranates 
or baSiygr and the other food taken to the field is eaten by 
the persons present. It is said that the juice of the squeezed 
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pomegranate will go into any evil cye looking at the oxen and 
make it harmless. 

From the Arabic-speaking tribes we shall pass to the 
Berbers, who inaugurate the first ploughing season with 
ceremonies very similar to those practised by the former. 
The Ait Ndér take to the field pomegranates, figs, raisins, 
and bread. The ploughman crushes some of the pome- 
granates on the plough-point (farsa) and also touches it 
with a loaf, which he then breaks. The persons present— 
among whom, here as elsewhere, there are no women— 
partake of the food, beginning with the pomegranates and 
bread, but leaving some of it to be caten by the ploughman 
or ploughmen later on. When they have finished their meal 
they make /dtha and ask God to make the year good and 
bestow on them peace and quietness, after which thcy go 
away, leaving the ploughman alone to do his work. In the 
evening the owner of the ficld gives a supper of afvzr, a kind 
of gruel prepared with salt butter, to the members of his 
family, male and female, and the ploughman; and subse- 
quently, on the day when the ploughing comes to an end 
he entertains them with a meal of sées#, made of what is 
left of the seed which the ploughman took with him to the 
field that day. This meal is supposed to make the crops 
good; when it is over, the participants make fátha and call 
down blessings on the crops, themselves, and their families. 
As long as the ploughing lasts, the ploughman says every 
morning before he begins his work, " In the name of God, 
prayer for the Prophet the apostle of God, may God curse 
you, O Satan; O God give us health, O God help us”. 

Among the Ait Yusi, on the morning when the ploughing 
begins and the plough (¢mdsséx) is ready to be taken to the 
field on an animal's back, the ploughman or the owner of 
the field, who goes with him, says to the women of the 
household, Arwahint atdg’ment a jeuimin, “ Come on and 
fetch water, O women ". The women answer, Ay érgen 
t fdmsin ay aféllak, “O wheat and barley, O farmer". 
This short dialogue is repeated three times and is supposed 
to make the crops of wheat and barley plentiful; but there 
is no question of the women going to fetch water, the words 
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addressed to them no doubt being themselves looked upon 
as a rain-charm. On the field the ploughman or the farmer 
—the latter ploughs himself only if he is a poor man— 
crushes a pomegranate on the plough- point (¢agzirsa) so 
that the grains of corn shall be many and fat as are the pips 
of the pomegranate; and in default of pomegranates a dried 
fig is for a similar reason, on account of the multitude of its 
sceds, torn into little pieces over the plough-point. The 
ploughman takes hold of the plough, puts it into the ground, 
and says before starting to plough, Ss/a ‘J aindd ssla ' mbi 
ssla ‘l andi, lla ind lók a 8tian, sstrréa lë Udh u men kel & 
fi sbil ligh, “ Prayer for the Prophet, prayer for the Prophet, 
prayer for the Prophet, may God curse you, O Satan; the 
seed [sown] for the sake of God and he who ate something 
for the sake of God ". There is, however, no ceremonial 
meal on the field, the ploughman taking with him his own 
food. 

The Ait Wardin, when they begin to plough, take to the 
field small loaves of bread, das¢yaér—for this occasion made 
without salt butter—and pomegranates, one of which is 
crushed on the plough-point (¢aérsa). If they have no 
pomegranates they make a kind of pancake called ¢rid, 
without salt butter, and before they start ploughing thcy 
thread a ¿rda on the horn of one of the oxen, cursing the 
devil and asking God to help them in their work. The 
people on the field, consisting of the farmer and male 
members of his family as well as the ploughman or plough- 
men, have a meal of the food brought therc, including the 
trida which was threaded on the horn of the ox, leaving 
however a portion also for the women and children in the 
house. They then make fátha with invocations very similar 
to those said in Andjra on the corresponding occasion. 

Among the At Ubáhti, before the ploughing commences, 
some pomegranates are crushed on the plough-point, or, if 
they have no pomegranates, the plough-point is touched 
with some figs. In either case the fruits are then eaten by 
the ploughman and other persons present, who make fatha 


invoking blessings on the crops. Nothing else is eaten on 
the field. 
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Among the Ait Wáryfüger, immediately before the 
ploughing begins, the owner of the Geld has a dish of séks2 
and fowl prepared in his house. Pari of it is eaten by 
him, his family, and the ploughman (if he does not plough 
himself), while the rest is sent to the village mosque to be 
eaten by those who happen to be (here. When they have 
finished the meal they make /étha and invoke blessings on 
the future crops. The Ait Temsámán, on the same occasion, 
eat bread made of barley and famarrdg’, a kind of porridge 
made of dried beans. Among some other Rifians a loaf of 
bread is broken over the plough-beam (afin), and is eaten 
by the people present after the oxen also have had their 
share of it. Among the Ait Waryfger the ploughman, 
when he puts the plough-point (gägärsa) into the ground, 
curses the devil by saying, Av/dh ind'leh ya &4tan rakdrémi, 
* May God curse you, O Satan the villain’’; or, still betier, 
expels him with the phrasc, MisbzZáA arrahindud arrahémi, 
a'gu bi ilâhi mina asfijáni arrajfmi, "In the name of God 
the merciful the compassionate, I take refuge with God 
from Satan the stoned one ”. 

Among the Shlóh of Aglu a big dish filled with zagrZ/a, 
a kind of hard porridge, is taken to the place where the 
ploughing is about to commence, In the middle of the 
tagulia there is a hole filled with oil, into which the plough- 
man dips the point of the plough-share (asfers) three times, 
saying, Bzsmülláhi yd rbbi, adagthimmelt lhérad lli mu 
ntsébbab, “In the name of God, O God, may thou complete 
for us this good thing with which we arc occupied". The 
ploughman then goes round the animals and the plough, 
sprinkling them with oil and repeating thefollowing words:— 
Bismillah thélua bë léh u nnbi rasila lah, aftllagikimmél 
rabbi lhérad lli mu nitsdbbab, atnkérs s théna némgért s théna 
nasit s théna nésritt s [dna nift s théna dé ssdht, a sídi rdbbi, 
“ In the name of God, we trust God and the Prophet, the 
apostle of God ; may God complete for us this good thing 
in which we arc engaged, may we plough in peace, may we 
reap in peace, may we gather in peace, may we thresh in 
peace, may we eat in peace and with health, O my Lord God’. 
The rest of the oil and /ag4//z is eaten by those present. 
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Among the Ida Ugórd in Haha I myself took part in a 
similar ceremony one Sunday morning. When the bullocks 
had been yoked, a little boy brought a plate with argan-oil, 
in the midst of which was placed a handful of zummét, a 
mixture of roasted barley and salt. With the plate in his 
hand, my host then went round the animals and plough, 
sprinkling them with a few drops of the oil. He began the 
ceremony with the dismillzk, and went on muttering his 
blessings in an inaudible voice. When this was done he 
mixed a small lump of the zwmmit with oil and gave it to one 
of the boys to eat, and then gave similar lumps to the others 
present; cach of us had to eat a lump. Among the Ait 
Zéldn I was told that the plough-share and the necks of the 
animals are three times sprinkled with oil, the remainder of 
which is mixed with barley-flour and salt and eaten by the 
persons who are assembled on the spot. The same ceremony 
is practised at Tagrágra among the Iniknafén, with the differ- 
ence that oil is put into the nostrils of the animals instead of 
being sprinkled on their necks. In other places in Héha 
some fummit is mixed with argan-oil, after which a portion 
of the mixture is three times applied to the plough-share 
and then partaken of by somebody whose name is Mthdm- 
med, while the rest is caten by others. Among the Iglíwa, 
before a person begins to plough, his wife makes a big dish 
of séés2, which is taken to the mosque of the village and is 
eaten there by the person himself and others who are present. 

The most prominent feature of the rites just described 
is the ceremonial meal, to which magic efficacy is ascribed. 
It is charged with supernatural energy in vatious ways: 
jaétha is made and blessings are pronounced in connection 
with it; it is sometimes eaten in a mosque; it is in certain 
instances especially partaken of by little children and school- 
boys, who are regarded as more or less holy individuals ; 
and in one case a person with the holy name Mühbámmed 
plays the most prominent part in the ceremony. It is perhaps 
in some measure an act of imitative or homeopathic magic, 
suggested by the idea that like produces like, that a certain 
effect may be brought about by imitating it: the eating of 
. food made of corn will cause the eating of the same kind of 
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food in the future, in other words, the crops will prosper, 
It is true that I have never heard this explanation of the 
ploughing meal, but there are other instances of ceremonial 
meals which are evidently based on the principle in question.? 
Yet although the ploughing meal may be partly based on 
the belief in homceopathic magic, it may also serve as a 
conductor of blessings. In order to be efficacious a blessing 
requires'a wire through which it is transmitted from the 
person who blesses to the object blessed, and the closer the 
contact between them the more readily is the blessing 
transferred. Now the eating of a thing implies the most 
intimate contact possible betwecn the thing eaten and the 
person who eats it, and, according to the rule of pars pro toto, 
so commonly applied in magic, to communicate blessings 
to some representative of a certain species is to bless the 
whole species. Thus by eating bread, wid, sksh, SérSem, 
tagúlla, or tummit, people transfer their blessings to the 
future crops—it is noteworthy that in onc case the loaf of 
bread which is caten on this occasion is made of three different 
kinds of cereals ; and to give further efficacy to the blessings 
a portion of the food is often put into direct contact with 
the ploughing animals or the plough. This contact, however, 
may also be intended to make the work casier or to serve as 
a protection against accidents, as well as to influence the 
crops. As appears from certain phrascs or formulas 
mentioned above, the blessings may expressly refer to the 
work or to the ploughman, hencé the latter may also be 
supposed to be bencfited by the meal of which he partakes. 
Other phrases, again, are directed against the devil, whose 
presence might be injurious to the ploughman, animals, 
and crops. In these cases the devil may be regarded as a 
representative of the juüz of the ground. 

Besides the rites already described there are various 
other practices which have reference either to the ploughing 
animals or to the future crops? In Andjra the owner of the 
ploughing ox not only places a loaf of fZgzr between its horns, 


x „ Sura i. 591, ii. 167, 193. 
2 Cf. Hanoteau and Letourneux, La Kabylie ei les coutumes kabyles, 
i. (Paris, 1872), p. 409 (Algerian Berbers). 
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but also puts there an oleander twig as a charm against the 
evil eye. In Aglu the animals are protected from the evil 
eye by a charm consisting of sulphur, alum, harmel, and a 
small piece of salt, enveloped in a black rag tied up with a 
red string; previous to the ploughing meal this charm is 
hung over the forehead of the animal, if it is a bullock, 
or round its neck, if it is a horse, mule, donkey, or camel, 
and is left there till it falls off of its own accord. The Ait 
Waráin hang on the animals pieces of rock-salt, harmel, and 
written charms, the Ait Temsámán rock-salt and carth 
from a shrine. In the Hiáina, the Shawta, and Dukkála 
some carth from a saint's tomb is wrapped up in a rag and 
hung between the horns or round the neck or, as the case 
may be, at the tail (Shāwîa) of the animal to make it good 
or to protect it from the evil eye; whilst among thc 
Mnására and the Ait Ndér this is only done in case the animal 
does not plough well or if it gets ill, Among the Ait 
Waryager, if a bull, cow, or mule* is not good at ploughing, 
it is taken three times round a saint's shrine, after which a 
little bag containing some earth from the shrine is hung on 
it, and the farmer promises to give a present to tho saint if 
the animal improves. There is a similar custom in Aglu, 
the animal with the plough being taken round the gddéa of 
Sidi Misa bën Daud on three consecutive days, three times 
on each occasion; if this proves effective, the promised 
sacrifice is offered to the saint, and the earth which was hung 
on the animal as ‘r on him is taken back to his shrine. In 
the Hidina, if a bullock is obstinate and lies down, the 
ploughman whispers into iis right ear the chant of the 
mudden and then beats it, cursing the devil. 

The ploughman, who is called in Arabic LAdrrat’ or 
l-hdmmgs and in Berber akarrag (Ait Ngér, Ait Vusi) or 
ahammgs (Ait Waráin, Ait Wary4ger), is subject to certain 
rules the transgression of which is supposed to injure the 
crops. It is considered necessary that he shall be sexually 
clean; if he has had intercourse he must wash himself before 
he commences his work, since otherwise there would be 


1 They plough more frequently with cows and mules than with bulls, 
and never castrate their bulls. 
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no baraka, or holiness, in the seed or there would grow 
mostly grass and weeds on the field. In Andjra the result 
is said to be the same if he begins to sow wheat or barley 
without previously shaving his pubes and armpits. On the 
other hand, among the Ul&d Bü'áziz, the Ait Ndér, and other 
Brüber as well, the ploughman abstains from shaving his 
head till the first ploughing season has come to an end or till 
the crops have grown so high as to “cover the ground "', 
so that the corn on thc field shall become as thick as the hair 
on his head; and in the Hidina he must not shave any part 
of his body till the sowing is over. In this connection it may 
also be mentioned that among the Ait Ndér the women are 
not allowed to paint their cyes with antimony during thc 
first ploughing season lest the wheat or barley should turn 
black. In Andjra, when a person has finished the ploughing 
of a ficld, he must, before he goes to plough another field 
even though it be his own, carefully remove all carth from 
his slippers and fect as well as from the plough-share, so 
as to transfer no carth from onc field to the other; such a 
transference would take away the óeraba from ihe first 
field. But he must by no means remove the carth with 
water; should he wash the plough-share, there would be so 
much rain that he could not plough, or somebody would 
steal the oxen, or he would get sick, or some other evil would 
befall him. A similar custom prevails among the Bráber 
of the Ait Sdddén. In the Hidina, when the ploughman 
fetches the animals, the plough, and the seed from the 
master's house in the morning, he must on no account be 
called back once hc has left; but if the master has forgotten 
to tell him anything he has to go after him. 

The seed requires special precautions., In the Hidina 
nobody must step over or sit on the 7'//zs (two united sacks 
used for the transport of grain) in which the seed is kept,! 
and none of it must be mixed with other grain; should 
anybody eat of it the effect would be like that of poison, 
since there is much araka in it. But on the day when the 
sowing is finished there should be left in the #é//zs half a 
mudd of seed to be given to the ploughman (or, if there are 
1 Stepping over the plough is also prohibited, 
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more than one ploughman, to be divided between them) 
together with some milk and salt butter, this being regarded 
as lucky for both parties; nay, even if the ploughing was 
done by the farmer himself he must leave some of the sced 
and eat of it. Among the Ait Ndér the seed is likewise kept 
in a Z'Z/zs, or fagrart as they call it, which every morning, 
after a portion has been given to the ploughman, is carefully 
sewn up by one of the men as a precaution against anybody 
touching it; and if the ploughman in the evening brings 
back some of the seed it must not be mixed with other grain 
but is used on the following day. It is said that if anybody 
should eat of it he would get ill and the crops also would 
suffer. But when the sowing is over the ploughman is 
obliged to bring back some seed, of which is made sks% 
to be eaten the same evening by the owner of the field and 
his family, as well as by the ploughman, for the purpose of 
benefiting the crops; and after the meal the participants 
make /dtha and call down blessings on the fields, themselves, 
and their families. In Andjra the seed is likewise kept 
carefully apart from other grain; and both there and clsc- 
where (Garbtya, Ait Wary&ger, Temsümàn, Ait Yusi) it is 
believed that if a child or unmarried person passes ahead 
of the sower so that some of the cast seed touches him or 
her, that person will never marry—" the gs will remain in 
him till his death ”. 

While the wheat is being sown there is supposed to be a 
mystic relation between the future crops and the wheat at 
home. Among various Berber tribes in the neighbourhood 
of Fez—the Ait Waráin, Ait Yusi, and Ait Ndér—the women 
are during this period prohibited from making ¢dérd/t, or 
túrift, consisting of roasted wheat with the addition of salt 
and water, lest the grain resulting from the sown wheat 
should also have the appearance of having been roasted. 
The Arabs of the Hidina during the first ploughing season 
not only abstain from making this dish, in Arabic called 
gélya or gliya, but also avoid making the dish called Arisa, 
consisting of roasted barley pounded with the addition of 
either raisins or salt. 

Before we leave the ceremonies connected with ploughing 
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and sowing we have still to notice a custom the object of 
which is undoubtedly to promote the growth of the crops. 
In the beginning of the first ploughing season the people 
of the Hidina make agg s-styid, that is, promise to give 
to a certain saint the grain from a portion of the field set 
apart for this purpose and called the #wfza of Sidi So-and-so; 
the grain is then presented to the descendants of the saint or 
to his mgdddem, who divides it with the scribes connected 
with the shrine.t Among the Ait Ngér it is the custom for a 
farmer who has some shereef as his friend to reserve a portion 
of the field for him, giving him the grain from it when 
threshed ; and they also sct apart a small piece of the field 
for the schoolmaster of the village, if there be any—which is 
by no means always the case. 

In the spring, when the wheat has grown somewhat, an 
interesting rite is performed among many tribes of the 
Jbala and some of their neighbours in Northern Morocco. 
I witnessed it myself in the village of l-Mimbar in the Fahs. 
When I arrived there, a considerable number of women 
were assembled on a green field belonging to the school- 
master of the village, engaged in weeding it and trilling the 
agárit. After having a meal of bread and cheese they made 
a doll by dressing up a cane, about two fect long, as a girl in 
different kinds of clothes and hung a string of glass-beads 
round its neck. A villager, mounted on horseback, took the 
doll from the women and rode away with it. Then a race 
ensued ; other men, likewise on horseback, tried to capture 
it, and thus the doll passed from one horseman to another 
till à man from a neighbouring village came and seized it 
and endeavoured to ride away with it to his own village. 
If he had succeeded, the people of the village where the 
race was held would have been obliged to buy back the doll 
with some nice food, which he would have shared with the 
folk of his own village; but as a matter of fact he was over- 
taken and had to return the doll. The race took place over 
wheat and barley fields and fallows. This occurred in May, 
but the ceremony is more frequently performed earlier in 
the spring. It may during the same season be repeated 

1 See also supra, i. 172. 
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several times in the same village when different fields are 
cleaned, but there arc also years when it is not practised at 
all, especially when the crops are bad and the owners of the 
fields do not consider it worth while to arrange it; and it is 
always preceded by an entertainment of the women of the 
village, who have been invited to come and weed the field. 
Among the Jbala of the Sáhel I was told that horsemen from 
two or more different villages join in the race, and that the 
village which loses the doll has to give a feast of which the 
whole company partake. At Dar Féllaq, in the mountain 
tribe of Jbel Hbib, I heard that the people even take the 
trouble of going to Tetuan to have a doll made by a carpenter, 
which is then nicely dresscd up as a girl. The doll is every- 
where called Mata, a word which has been associated with 
the Latin Terra Mater but which may also, possibly, be a 
corruption of the name Martha. In Andjra, when the doll 
is caught by one of the men, the women sing, Z4? Máta 
háhi Méta, kahl él-‘dyiin fawája kahl él-dyin šnwáta, hdhi 
‘hit hdhi idin, kahi él-'dyin dydin kahl él-‘dyiin dydin, rdAa 
ráha réha ráha, kahl él-‘dytin ‘abbdha kahl él-'dyin ‘abbdha, 
“ Here is Mata here is Mata, the black eyes are aflame the 
black eyes are aflame, here [she comes] to him here [she comes] 
to him, his black eyes his black cyes, look at her look at her 
look at her look at her, the black eyes caught her the black 
eyes caught her ". The women then trill the agdriz’, 

This rite is restricted to a very limited area;! I have 


+ For this ceremony cf. Drummond Hay, [estern Barbary (London, 
1844), p. 9; Harris, * The Berbers of Morocco’, in The Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxvii. (London, 1898), p. 68; Meakin, The 
Moors (London, 1902), p. 156; Salmon, ‘ Une tribu marocaine’, in 
Archives marocaines, i. (Paris, 1904), p. 236 sg.; Laoust, of. cit. p. 330 
sgg. Drummond Hay gives the following description of it :—‘ When 
the young corn has sprung up, which it docs about the middle of February, 
the women of the villages make up the figure of a female, the size of a 
very large doll, which they dress in the gaudiest fashion they can contrive, 
covering it with ornaments to which all in the village contribute some- 
thing ; and they give it a tall peaked head-dress. This image they carry 
in procession round their fields, screaming and singing a peculiar ditty. 
The doll is borne by the foremost woman, who must yield it to any one 
who is quick enough to take the lead of her ; which is the cause of much 
racing and squabbling. The men also have a similar custom, which they 
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found no trace of it cither among the Berbers or among the 
Arabs of the plains with the exception of some Arabs who, 
like thosc of the Garbiya, have it in common with their 
neighbours in the mountains. As for the explanation of 
this ceremony, it is essential to notice that it takes place on 
the day, called zAdx n-nga, when the owner of some field has 
invited the women of the village to come and clear the crops 
of weeds. On this occasion the women must observe the 
greatest possible cleanliness as regards both their persons 
and clothes; it is believed that if they are not clean they will 
become ill themselves and the field will be full of weeds. It 
is perhaps for the same reason that they arc not allowed to 
have drawers on, although I am told that the absence of 
this garment also in a more positive manner promotes the 
growth of the crops. Now the doll, Máta, is obviously a 
personification of the wheat and its vital energy; she is 
regarded as the bride of the field, and the ceremony itself I 
have heard called ‘örs 2-2ra', “ the wedding of the wheat ". 
Considering how commonly violent movements, contests, 
and racing are found as rites of purification,! I venture to 
believe that the ceremony of Mata is originally meant to 
serve a similar purpose, that it is essentially a magical means 
of cleaning the corn, which is added to the more realistic 
method employed by the women on the ficld. At the same 
time, however, there may also be an idea of distributing 
baraka over the ficlds by racing about with the doll, Some- 
times a ladle is used in making the doll. In many parts of 
Morocco a ladle dressed up as a woman is employed as a 
rain-charm,? and among the Tsül the doll which is employed 


perform on horseback. They call the image Mata. These ceremonies 
are said by the people to bring good luck. Their efficacy ought to be 
great, for you frequently see crowds of men engaged in their performance 
running and galloping recklessly over the young crops of wheat and 
barley". Mr. Meakin says that the doll is burned at sunset; but this 
statement, far from being confirmed by any fact of which I am aware, 
has on the contrary been emphatically denied by all natives whom I have 
questioned on the subject. 

1 See, besides supra, Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco 
(London, 1914), pp. 128, 224, 245, 261, 268, 325, 327. 

2 Infra, p. 266 sqg. 
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as a rain-charm is called Manta; but I have never heard 
that the ceremony of Máta is supposed to exercise any 
influence on the weather. 

In the Hiáina the following custom is practised at the timc 
when the wheat is forming ears. If the owner of the field 
has a good wife, she paints her eyes with antimony and walks 
about through the crops in order that the ears shall get dark, 
that is, full of good, brown grain. But she must not speak 
to anybody when she does this, and she must go there alone. 

In May or, in Northern Morocco, June the barley and 
wheat arc ready for the sickle. In several tribes (Aglu, 
Ait Ndér, Ait Yusi, At Ubábti) the^reaping—called in 
Arabic Asad, and in Berber amgur (Ait Sáddén), amg"ur 
(Ait Yüsi) amjer (Ait Waráin), famyra (Temsdmin), 
tamigra (Amanüz) ~begins on the same day or days of the 
week as are considered suitable for the commencement of 
the ploughing. Itis generally performed by men, thc women 
only gleaning the little corn left behind ; but among some of 
the Jbála the latter join in the work. It is a common rule 
that the reapers, like the ploughmen, shall be clean. In 
some places the commencement of the reaping is accompanied 
with a meal on the field. Thus among the Ait Ndér some 
bread, salt butter, and dried fruit, if the people have got any, 
are brought to the field and partaken of by the farmer and 
the male inhabitants of his tent as well as by the ploughman 
or ploughmen, after which they make /d¢ka invoking God 
to help them in their labour. Then the farmer asks some 
good man present to begin the work, and the others follow 
his example; but the reaping only lasts for a short while 
that day, being nothing more than a ceremony. Early next 
morning the work begins in earnest, and with the aid of hired 
workmen if the field is large. The Ait Waráin likewise have 
a meal of bread and salt butter on the field the day when 
the reaping commences. Among the UIAd Bü'áziz, on the 
same occasion, the owner of the ficld takes there some 
buttermilk and all the butter made on that day, to be eaten 
with séks@ by the reapers ; this is called /-Aréma ta'‘t l-fedddn, 
“the feast of the field”. A similar custom is practised in 

1 See also Laoust, of. c##. p. 351. 
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the Shiwta, where it is considered important that the butter 
should be taken to the field in one big lump. By cating it 
with sé&sz the people maintain that they will make the corn 
increase; for its growth is not yet supposed to have come 
to an end. In the Shiádma the sickles are smeared with 
some greasy food, just as was the case with the plough-point 
at the commencement of the ploughing, and obviously for a 
similar purpose. 

In many parts of Morocco it is the custom for the reapers 
.to leave a small patch of the field untouched, which is 
sometimes called “the bride of the field "—/-'drága de 
I-fédddn (Andjta, Garbtya, Shàwta, Mnására), 'drósz I-fédddn 
(Hiáina), zaslét iñ fyger (Ait Waráin), faslit n yiyér (At 
Ubábti), fasrit n ytya” (Tems&màn), —and sometimes “ the 
fringe of the field ’—gdssdt l-fédddn (Ul&d Bü'üziz), fabssdt 
yig’ër (Ait Yüsi)' In Andjra I saw a square patch of this 
kind in the middle of a field of wheat; a sheaf had been put 
outside each corner of the square and a fifth one in the centre 
of it, perhaps as a charm against the evil eye, which, as we 
have scen, is frequently warded off by some representation 
of the number five. Among the Ul&d Bü'&ziz the reapers, 
when they have finished their work, sing, 'Aggdm 'ddgdm mel 
lä imüt, yg fédddn Wa méiti qddár muldna ydhyik, “ Praise 
praise him who does not die; O field, although you died 
our Lord can make you alive". In the Shawta the following 
words are sung on the same occasion :—' Agam ‘dddam lä 
indm wáhed fi milku bagi, müt ya fedddnna, uld métti gdddr 
muldna ydhytk, “ Praise praise [him who] does not sleep, one 
who is still in his kingdom; die O field, although you died our 
Lord can make you alive ", Among the Ait Yusi one group 
of the reapers sing, Mut mit ya féddan müt, “ Die die O 
field, die". And another group answer, Sudhdén mél la 
imr, " Praise be to him who does not die", The corn 
which is left must never be taken by the owner of the field, 
although his wife may be among the women who gather it. 
Among the Ulád Bü'áziz it must be removed on the day 
when the reaping is finished ; hence, if nobody then comes 
and gathers it, animals are taken to the place to graze it. 

1 See also Laoust, of. cit. p. 378. 
VOL. II Q 
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Most commonly it is appropriated by the women, who must 
pluck it with their hands. While doing this they trill the 
zgárit, and in Andjra the men fire their guns. The women 
there sing, Bismilid bas ébdina u ‘la fi-nbi gallina, “ In the 
name of God in which we began, and we prayed for the 
Prophet". After they have finished the gathering of the 
crop they say to the field, Adga ‘Ja fair I-féddán, “ Farewell 
O field ", and cry. In the Hidina the women sing, Müt ya 
fedddnna, subhán men là imür, qüdàr muldna ydhyih 
bd'den imür, “ Die O our field, praise be to him who does 
not die; our Lord can make it alive after it dies ". "When 
they are approaching the end of their work they sing, 74227 
j-jénna u fdhg wa mwáwar wa [-gdhádt', dukr n-ndbi u 
Sdhhed a slat‘ ‘dla Mahdmmed, “ Paradise is lovely and 
[its] scents and flowers and sprouts; praise the Prophet and 
profess the faith, O prayer for Mühámmed ". "The very last 
portion of the crop is plucked by the wife of the owner of 
the field, who after gathering a handful throws it up in the air 
so that it falls down on the people. She accompanies this 
ceremony with the words, Fi sgóí/ lidh, '" For the sake of 
God”; and its object is said to be to rid the reapers of the 
fatigue and evil influences they have contracted during 
their work. The women then trill the 2gé7it‘, clap their 
hands, and sing, 4 ?-freg l-bdida hdifa ‘dla déra sidi ‘dii, 
yá mma sá'ddt men sőárů, “ O white road which leads by the 
house of my lord ‘Ali; O mother, fortunate are those [women] 
who visited [him] ”’. 

The meaning of the custom of leaving a patch of the 
is an incarnation of the daraka of the crop; hence it must 
not be cut with the sickle, which is made of steel and iron, 
but must be plucked with the hand, and hence also the 
agárit and the firing of guns, which are commonly believed 
to expel evil influences. The unreaped corn is left untouched 
for a while so as to transmit the daraka to the next year’s 
crop. It is the “ bride of the field" from which the corn 
is to be re-born, when the field comes to life again. I was 
told that among some Braber in the neighbourhood of 
Mequinez the last sheaf is preserved in the tent till the 
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sowing time, when its corn is sown before the other 
seed.? 

When the reaping is finished, or also every afternoon 
successively as long as it lasts, the reaped corn is carried to 
the place in the open where it is going to be threshed. This 
threshing-floor of earth is called in Andjra zwgér, in the 
Hiáina nåder, in the Garbtya and among the Ul&d Bü'áztz, 
as also among other Arabs of the plains, gZ'a?; and among 
the Berbers anrdr* (Aglu, Amanüz, Demnat, Ait Yüsi, 
Ait Ndér), anrār (Ait Waráin), andra” (TemsAmán), anndr 
(Ait Waryager), drndn (At Ubábii), rr&abf (Ait Sáddčn).’ 
Two stacks arc made there, one of barley and another of 
wheat, unless indeed there happen 1o be different kinds of 
wheat which the owner wishes to keep separate. The stack 
is called in Arabic féfgar (Garblya, Andjra), udder or 
nddér (Ulàd Bü'áziz, Shawia, Mndsara), Adffa (Hidina) ; 
and in Berber zaffa or ?àfa (Shlóh), Zefa (Ait Yusi, Ait 
Saddén), zäfa (Ait Ndér, Tems&man), afmin (Ait Waráin), 
amin (At Ubábti).! Certain measures are commonly taken 
to protect the stack from evil spirits or other evil influences, or 
io make it grow. The mountaineers of Andjra place at the 
bottom of it salt and some article of steel, to keep off /»n, 
and an oleander twig as a charm against the evil eye. The 
Ulad Bü'áziz and the Mnására put salt and tar there as a 
protection against jdm, yeast in order to make the stack 
increase, and pulverised blood of the sheep sacrificed at the 
Great Feast on account of the daraka contained in it. The 
Arabs of the Shawía use for similar purposes tar and yeast ; 
those of the Hidina a big piece of rock-salt, rue (which 
likewise is supposed to keep jdm away), and yeast which has 


1 Cf. Laoust, of. cit. p. 377. 

? In the Garblya 1 the straw-stack is called zwáder, whilst elsewhere 
the name záder (or niider) i is given to the stack of wheat or barley. 

3 In the Hidina /-gé‘a denotes the spot between the stacks of wheat 
and barley where the threshing is done, whereas the whole place is called 
n-náder. 

* The Ait Sáddén give the name a”#rdr to the straw-stack made in 
the shape of a house or a beehive. If small, this stack is called zänrärź. 

5 See also Laoust, of. ci. p. 358 sg. 

8 Sec also ibid. p. 358. 
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been kept from ¢undéir; the Ait Ndér rue and harmel, said to 
protect the stack both from jin and the evil eye; the Ait 
Y si, besides salt and rue, a written charm or a stone brought 
from a shrine on which is poured some tar; the Ait Tem- 
sámàn a piece of rock-salt which has been kept in the mosque 
during the 27th night of Ramadan; and the Ait Waráin an 
egg or a piece of rock-salt, besides which they thrust into the 
top of the asmin a stick with the skull of a horse or mule or 
some other dead animal at the end of it. But persons or 
families that have become prosperous by robbery, have their 
own peculiar methods of making their stacks grow. In 
Andjra and the Fahs there are families of this kind that are 
in the habit of placing at the bottom of the stack one or 
two bones of some animal which is forbidden to be used as 
food, believing that the corn will increase owing to the 
baraka which in such a case is attributed to the bones. In 
the Hiáina persons of the same class put there the skull of 
& dead animal, among the Ait Waráin some bones of a 
sheep which they have stolen and eaten, and among the Ait 
Yiisi an armful of corn taken from a neighbour's field. In 
the last-mentioned tribe it is also the custom for such persons 
to steal a little seed from somebody else and mix it with their 
own seed on the day when they begin to sow. 

In the division of Andjra called l-Hait de l-Gába the 
following custom prevails, which is not found in other 
districts of the tribe. Some day after the ‘dusdra, but before 
the threshing begins, the people go to the nwĝgër and make 
there a dish called grding by boiling together all the different 
kinds of corn and pulse of the season, After partaking of it 
they call down blessings on the corn and ask God to help 
them in the work which is still to be done. "This ceremony 
is called ¢-dydfa de l-fédddn de s-saif, " the hospitality offered 
to the field in the summer ”’. 

The threshing-floor is swept clean before the commence- 
ment of the threshing, which is called in Arabic gers, and 
in Berber zrwdtn (Amaniiz), drwa (Ait Sáddén, Ait Yúsi), 
asdrwat (Ait Wardin), asdwi! (Temsámán)! No Jew, and 
in many places no woman, is allowed to enter the floor, 

1 See also Laoust, of. cj. p. 359. 
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and any man who comes there must be clean and lcave his 
slippers outside. An old man from the Hiáina told me 
that sheep are excluded from the threshing-floor because 
there is daraka in both, and ġaraka must not come in contact 
with daraka; but some Berbers from neighbouring tribes 
said that, among them, thc prohibition has no other object 
than to prevent the sheep from eating the corn. Among the 
Ait Ndé&r no water must be taken to the threshing-floor, but 
anybody who wants to drink has to go a little aside ; for it is 
believed that water would make the corn damp so that it 
could not be threshed. 

As for the time when the threshing commences, the Ait 
Ndér and the Ait Waráin consider that there would be little 
or no óara£a in corn threshed before the 'ánsgdra day, when 
they fumigate the threshing-floor with the smoke of various 
kinds of leaves and herbs! The At Ubábti likewise never 
begin threshing before the ‘dusdra is over, and fumigate the 
threshing-floor with the smoke of oleander branches, harmel, 
and zeri (Artemisia alba). In the Garbtya there is no 
objection to threshing before the ‘dzséra, but the grain must 
not be taken to the granary until it has passed. In Dukkála 
the threshing is commenced on the same days of the week 
as is the ploughing, and among the Ait Tems&màn on a 
Sunday or Thursday. 

The corn is generally trodden out on the threshing-floor 
by animals—horses, mules, donkeys, or in some tribes, e.g. 
the Ait Ng&r, by oxen, The wheat is commonly subjected 
to this process a second time, if there is any considerable 
quantity of it, in order to be cleared of the husks which may 
still cling to it; but the barley is threshed first so as to supply 
the animals with fodder. The second threshing of the wheat 
is called in Arabic ¢#géza, in the Berber of the Ait Yusi agéyiz 
or tigiza. If the wheat is infected with smut (Zaz2/7) the 
Ait Yusi, before the second threshing, mix with it some chalk 
(abzyad), which is crushed to powder by the animals treading 
on it and thus gives a better colour to the grain. In the 
same tribe, when the corn spread out on the floor has been 
threshed, the animals are driven round on it other ten times 


1 Supra, ii, 184 sg. 
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as a mere ceremony, the driver counting the turns each time 
he faces the cast and after the tenth turn twice repeating the 
words, Ssla ‘1 finbi, “ Prayer for the Prophet", before he 
drives the animals away. This ceremony, which takes place 
both after the first and second threshing, is undoubtedly a 
kind of Z4'fór—that of the threshing,—the same word, 
'aifar, being used for it as for measuring out the /Z'$ór 
of the grain. 


Fio. 136.—Threshing in the Garbiya. 


The winnowing is done first with pitchforks, which 
separate the ears from the straw, and then with wooden 
shovels, which remove the husks. The fork is called in 
Arabic médra or médra, and in Berber téesdrt (Ait Waráin), 
fdzeért (Ait Ndér), faszdrt (Ait Sáddén), Zazárt (Ait Yusi), 
dezzü! (Tems&min), asérrdru (Amaniiz); the shovel is 
called in Arabic 7d&, and in Berber dé (Ait Wardin, 
Ait Sáddén, Ait Yusi) or “sof (Temsimáün) Winnowing 
is in Arabic zegríya; the Ait Temsámàn call the 
winnowing with forks azwzzar and that with shovels 
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asfi", the Ait Sáddén call the former asusser and the 
latter asffa, and the Ait Yúsi give the name asnuezer 
to either kind of winnowing.! The Berber tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Fez and the Arabs of the Hiáina winnow 
thcir corn only when a westerly wind is blowing, there being 
no araka in other winds. In order to produce such a wind 
the people of the Hiáina make at the threshing-floor a cairn 
which they dedicate to Sidi Bel ‘Abbas (4érhdr sidi Bel 
‘Abbgs). lf no west wind is blowing the Ait Waráin like- 
wise pile up stones on the western side of the threshing-floor 
and invoke Sidi Bel ‘Abbas with the words, Akerkurnneš a 
sídi Bel ‘Abbas, " Your cairn, O Sidi Bel 'Abbas". Among 
the Ait Yusi, when the stacks (¢eff¢Zwin) of barley and wheat 
are built, a pile of stones is made on the west side of them ; 
this, also, is “ Sidi Bel ‘Abbas’ cairn” (ag’rur n sidi Bell 
'4óbgs), and, as we shall see presently, it is stained with 
sacrificial blood in order that the saint shall send a westerly 
wind. If this fails to produce the desired effect, new stones 
are added to the cairn with invocations addressed to him, or 
a fork is thrust into the threshing-floor with a sheaf of corn 
(tégla) stuck on it. While the corn is being tossed in the air 
with the forks, the winnowers sing antiphonally, in Arabic, 
A Hüb ya Hóub—Ddi t-tben, halli I-hóub, “O Hbüb [the. 
name which is on this occasion given to the west wind for 
the sake of the rhyme], O Hbüb '"—"' Take the straw, leave 
the grain". Among the Ait Ndér, in order to get a west 
wind, the women hang a mallet on the tent and the men 
thrust a pitch-fork in the threshing-floor, fixing a sheaf at 
the other end of it. The Shlóh of Aglu, again, try to raise 
the wind by tying a rag to the end of a recd, which is then 
thrust into the heap of unwinnowed corn by a woman who 
has given birth to a child every year of her married life. 
In these cases wind is supposed to be produced by the sus- 
pension of an object—a sheaf, mallet, or rag,—ready to be 
moved by the first breeze, whereas another method is 
resorted to by the At Ubdbti. When the people on the 
threshing-floor are waiting for wind it is announced that 
so-and-so, who is a notorious liar, is coming, although 
1 See also Laoust, of. cit. p. 360 sg. 
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this is not true ; in other words, a lic is told about a liar, 
and this is supposed to raise the wind because, when a person 
is speaking what is not true, it is commonly said of his talk that 
it is ger rréh, which literally means that it is “ only wind ". 

After the first threshing and winnowing the wheat is, in 
some tribes, shovelled into a hollow, in Arabic called #se/, in 
Berber anfel (Ait Sáddén, Ait Ndér), which is covered with 
sheaves or clothing so as to keep off the evil eye. The Arabs 
of the Hidina put in the wheat a sickle (ménjé7) and some 
rock-salt, as a protection against jwiém, and a stone of the 
kind used for sharpening tools (Adjra sainíya) to which is 
attributed daraka, in order to make the grain heavy. The 
Ait Waráin likewise put a sickle (anjer) there and some 
rock-salt; the Ait Ndér a sickle and a stone and on the top 
of the corn a small bottle of tar, the jin being afraid of 
tar as well as of steel and salt; and the Ait Sáddén a sickle 
(amgur) or a plough-point (fagwrsa) and a stone, and in 
many cases a stick which has either grown at Mülài 
*Abdsslam's shrine or been taken there and brought back 
again and consequently participates in his daraka. 

The heap of ready threshed corn—which is called in 
Arabic sdba, and in Berber “rit (Igliwa), tri (ibid., 
Amanüz, Aglu), #rrst (Ait Ndér, Ait Yusi, Ait Sáddén), 
tirrejt (Ait Waráin), dérres? (Ait Waryager), arret? (Tem- 
sámán) 1—is protected against /zZn by salt (Hidina, Andjra, 
Ait Waryager, Ait Waráin, Iglíwa), tar (Ait Yusi), rue 
(Hiáina), or harmel (At Ubáhti), and extremely frequently 
by a sickle or a dagger. But where thc dagger or sickle is 
thrust into the top of the heap it is also looked upon as a 
charm against the evil eye (Dukkála, Andjra, Demnat), being 
apt to attract the first glance, which is supposed to be the 
most dangerous; and the same is the case with the lump of 
earth which in various places (Dukkála, Demnat, Iglíwa, 
Aglu) is put on the heap, although its object may perhaps 
partly be to make the grain big and heavy. As a protection 
against the evil eye the heap is very frequently covered with 
clothing, at leastin part. Outside Séfru I saw a cloak thrown 
on the top of it, whilst in Dukkála its sides are often covered 

* See also Laoust, of. ci#, p. 360. 
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with clean clothing, a sickle or dagger and a lump of carth 
being placed on its top. 

The heap of threshed corn, however, has to be protected 
not only against supernatural dangers, but against natural 
risks as well It is liable to be robbed by ants. In order 
to prevent this the Ait Yusi put a palmetto leaf into the hole 
from which the ants come out, with the following incantation 
in Arabic:—Qal lkum sidna Suliman, fétlu had $-skdl 
au hirju mën héd l-mkän, ‘‘ Our lord Solomon said to you, 
‘Twist this rope or go away from this place' ". The same 
is done if there are ants in thc house or tent^ In Andjra, 
again, to protect the heap of grain from the invasion of ants 
seven knots are made on the fresh and soft central leaf of a 
palmetto, a few words of the Koran being recited for each 
knot, and the leaf is then put into the hole from which the 
ants are coming out; and if there are several holes the same 
thing is donc to cach of them. Morcover, there are also 
human robbers, and for their sake the corn has to be guarded 
at night as long as the threshing lasts. But the watchmen 
must stay at a little distance from the threshing-floor so as 
not to disturb the juin of the place, who may come and 
increase the baraka of the corn. In this case the juin may 
be regarded as personifications of the beneficial clement 
of its holiness. 

It is generally believed that the grain may still grow in 
weight or quantity after it has been threshed. To promote 
such a growth a stone is put in or underneath the hcap 
(Hidina, Ait Yusi, Ait Ndér, At Übábti) or a piece of bread 
is put inside it (Ait Ndér, Andjra). In Andjra seven pieces 
of bread made with salt are sometimes placed along its edge, 
and although this practice was represented to me as a pre- 
caution against the devil, its object may at the same time 
very well be to give additional araka to the grain. In the 
same tribe, in order to increase its quantity, some earth 
taken from seven different ant-hills is at night strewn on the 
heap after some passages of the Koran have been read over the 
earth. For a similar purpose seven tamarisk (afraf) branches 
are stuck round the edge of the heap of wheat. Moreover, 

1 Among the Ait Sáddén it is done on this occasion only. 
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there arc persons who increase the baraka of their heaps by 
taking grain from those of others and putting it on their own ; 
but this is a wicked decd because they may thereby deprive 
the other heaps of their holiness. 

The most important methods of imparting additional 
holiness to the grain, however, are the making of a sacrifice 
and the partaking of a meal, followed by blessings, on the 
threshing-floor. 

Among the Ait Yusi, before the threshing commences, 
a shecp, goat, or cock is sacrificed on the floor, and the 
bleeding victim is taken round the stacks and to the cairn, 
which is stained with its blood. This is ‘dé on “ the saints 
of the country " (ssaléhin n idmásirf) that they shall give 
baraka to the corn, on the ¢nsélmén (jnin) that they shall not 
steal from it, and on Sidi Bel ‘Abbas that he shall send a 
westerly wind. This sacrifice, however, is not performed by 
persons who succced by Aram and put stolen corn underneath 
their stacks, nor do such persons make a cairn on the 
threshing-floor ; by omitting all this they need not bc afraid 
of being found out, as they are well known anyhow, and the 
trifle they take from their neighbours’ corn is not supposed 
to deprive it of its araka. The sacrifice is followed by a 
meal on the threshing-floor with a few invited guests, after 
which the threshing begins. Before the commencement of 
the second threshing of the wheat another sacrifice, called 
Jamgrüsi augtyiz, is made on Sidi Bel ‘Abbas’ cairn as ‘ër on 
Jni and saints, and a meal consisting of afttäl (séks#) and 
meat is partaken of at the threshing-floor; aft#d/ must be 
served on this occasion so that there shall be as many measures 
(Zémadid) of corn as there are grains in the aft#al, Among 
the Ait Waráin also, on the day when the threshing begins, 
the farmer sacrifices on the threshing-floor a sheep or goat 
as 'àr on the spirits of the place. After its throat is cut the 
victim is, while still alive, taken round the floor from right 
to left with the blood gushing out from the wound, and is then 
divided between the farmer and his workmen, each taking 
his portion home to eat it there. Among the Ait Sáddén 
there is an optional sacrifice before the second threshing of 
the wheat begins, but a meal of fd‘dm (sébsm), with or 
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thout meat, on the threshing-floor is considered necessary 
| this occasion for the purpose of increasing the grain in the 
me magical manner as among the Ait Yusi. Among the 
4 Ndér, while the second threshing is proceeding, the 
rmer sacrifices a sheep or goat close by, putting himself 
id the workmen under the ‘ar of the spirits of the place, 
king them not to make them ill but to help them in their 
ork, and calling down blessings on themselves and their 
ildren that they may have a good year. The meat is 
tried to the tent to be prepared, and is then taken back 
gether with a/żttäl. This is the regular custom, but it may 
30 be that, if the farmer has not many animals, he buys the 
eat instead of making a sacrifice. The food is eaten by the 
en on the spot and neighbours who are invited to come and 
take of it; and after the meal they make fdtha, asking 
od to give them peace and strength to finish their work and 
let them and their children have corn to eat during the year. 

Similar customs are found among Arabic-speaking tribes. 
the Shiwta, before the threshing commences, a sheep is 
wghtered on the threshing-Aloor, which is stained by its 
ood, and the people then rctire to a short distance from it 
th the slaughtered animal “ to leave the gé‘a alone with 
od’’; one part of the sheep is caten by the workmen, whilst 
(other part is taken by the farmer to his home. In Duk- 
la, when some of the corn has been threshed, a sacrifice 
béha) is offered to the spirits, or “‘ masters of the ground” 
wm Glin l-ard), or, as Y have also heard it put, to the sba, so 
at there shall be daraka in the grain, A fowl, or perhaps 
en a sheep, is killed on the threshing-floor in such a manner 
to make its blood splash on the threshed corn, and some- 
nes the victim is taken three times round the place; after 
e fowl or mutton has been boiled at home, it is eaten with 
ksů by the farmer and workmen close to the threshing-floor. 
»me people in Dukkála, however, defer this sacrifice and 
e subsequent meal till the threshing is finished ; and among 
c Shlóh it seems to be the rule to do so. Thus at Aglu, 
1 the day when the grain is going to be removed from the 
reshing-floor, the farmer slaughters a sheep in order to 
crease its araka; it is sacrificed to “the masters of the 
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threshing-floor ” (Zmluk nnrár), who arc addressed thus :— 
Lmluk unrir, hdiyag ngrdrs fillaun, " Masters of the 
threshing-floor, look here, we killed for you ". Here, as 
elsewhere, the spirits are supposed to take the blood of the 
victim, while the meat is eaten in the farmer's house by him- 
self, his family, and the workmen, after the grain has been 
carried away from the anrär. At Demnat a quadruped, by 
preference a sheep, is likewise sacrificed on the threshing- 
floor when the threshing has come to an end ; the contact with 
its blood is believed to give daraka to the corn, while its 
flesh is taken to the farmer’s house to be used as food. In 
the Hidina, if the threshed corn amounts to one hundred 
shaf (sing. séhfa)—that is, six thousand mdid (plur. of 
mudd),—a bull is slaughtered, and its mcat eaten, at the 
threshing-floor, after which fátha is made on behalf of the 
owner of the corn; but otherwise there is no sacrifice at the 
threshing-floor. ` 

As appears from these instances, the sacrifice at the 
threshing-floor may or may not be accompanied with a meal 
at the same place. On the other hand, there are also tribes 
in which it is the custom to have on the threshing-floor meals 
which are not preceded by any sacrifice. In the Hidina, 
when five or six layers of wheat have been threshed, the 
neighbours are asked to come and help to shovel it into the 
néel, or hollow on the border of the threshing-floor, and the 
farmer gives there a meal of fd‘dém (séks#) to everybody 
present, Among the Ait Waráin the meal on the threshing- 
floor only takes place after the wheat, or at least part of it, 
has been threshed and winnowed a second time. The 
farmer then kills a sheep at his house, and a large dish filled 
with sd&sz and meat on the top of it is carried to the threshing- 
floor, where, after the meal, fátha is made and blessings are 
called down on the farmer with the wish that benefits may 
come from every grain eaten; fátha is likewise made on 
behalf of the Sultan, parents dead or alive, friends who are 
absent and those who are ill. It is worth remembering that 
in the same tribe a sacrifice is made on the threshing-floor 
on the day when the threshing commences, but therc is no 
common meal on that occasion. In the Garbiya, on the 
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other hand, I have found no threshing sacrifice at all, only a 
meal called /é-gyds, consisting of sZ£s2 with milk, pumpkins, 
and perhaps dried meat, which is given by the farmer at the 
gá'a on the day when the threshing of thc wheat is finished. 
In some parts of Andjra, when the wheat has been threshed 
and thc heap is still on the threshing-floor, the farmer 
slaughters a sheep and takes there a portion of its meat 
together with Adsks# to be eaten by himself, the workmen, 
and others who happen to be present, after which blessings 
are invoked on the grain. This meal is called /-gzde, or 
t-Hdgyig, and is said to be J-&ráma dë s-sdba, “ the feast of 
the heap of corn”; it is maintained that it makes the heap 
grow big, whereas if it were omitted insects would eat the 
wheat. Pieces of the raw meat of the slaughtered sheep arc 
also sent to the neighbours. In various tribes (Hidina, 
Dukkála, Ait Waráin, Ait Sáddén, Ait Ngēr) it is the custom 
that the dish in which the food was taken to the threshing- 
floor shall be returned filled with wheat, to give daraka to 
the house or, especially, because it is considered unlucky 
to send back empty a dish which was full when it Icft the 
house or tent. Among the Ait Wardin the second measure 
(mudd) is poured into it when the grain is measured on the 
evening of the same day. 

Yet although the people are most anxious that the daraka 
in their heaps of grain shall be strong and rich, it may also 
be excessive and thereby become a danger to the farmer and 
his family. As we have noticed before, there may be 
gaagísa in the heap, and measures are taken to avert the 
danger connected with it. 

The threshing and winnowing of the corn is followed 
by the measuring of the grain, and in this process also 
precautions are required to preserve its daraka. In many 
places it is only done after sunset or about daybreak so as 
to preverit the grain from being affected by the evileye. In 
the Hidina the man who is going to measure it, immediately 
before he begins his work, moves a shovel once round the 
heap from right to left, takes with it some grain with which 
he fills his left hand, pours the grain from there into his 

1 Supra, i, 220. 
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right hand, and at last throws it over the blanket covcring 
the heap; he throws it into the cvil eye, my informant says, 
blinding it as it were. It is a common rcquirement that the 
person who measures the grain shall not only be clean but 
also a good and religious man who is in the habit of saying 
his daily prayers. While engaged in his work he faces the 
east with his head covered, as if he were praying, and nobody 
must stand in front of him. He must not count aloud, nor 
is anybody elsc allowed to speak. The first measure is not 
counted at all but put aside as “ihe mudd of Sidi Bel 
‘Abbas "'—in Arabic Z-mudd d sidi Bel ‘Abbgs or (in Andjra) 
l-mudd éd múlgi i‘ Abbas, in Berber mudd n sidi (or n sidi) 
Bel (or Bell) ‘Abbgs~—or “the mudd of the Prophet "— 
in Arabic mudd én-néi (Hidina), in Berber mudd né nnbi 
(Ait S4ddén),—and given to the schoolmaster of the village 
or the ploughman or scribes or poor people or some shereef 
who comes to the place or the living relatives of some 
deceased saint ; if there is no schoolmaster in the village, the 
ploughman is often considered to have a right to it. In the 
Garbiya it is the custom to take from it a handful of grain 
and throw it back again on the heap, to give the latter the 
benefit of Sidi Bel ‘Abbas’ baraka. In some instances the 
mudd dedicated to him is set apart each time grain is 
measured, in others the first time only; and this practice 
prevails both in the case of any kind of corn and also, though 
not universally, in the case of pulsc, if there is a considerable 
quantity of it. The so-called '‘ mudd of Sidi Bel ‘Abbas ”, 
however, is not necessarily a whole mudd; among the Ait 
Yusi, for example, the measure called 275'i is only a fourth 
part of the mudd of Séfru, and yet the first aró'di is styled 
Imudd n sidi Bell‘Abbgs. In Dukkála some handfuls only 
are set aside with the words, Ha saddgidk a sídi Bel ‘Abbas, 
“ Here are your alms, O Sidi Bel 'Abbas" ; this is called 
Z'abbastya, and is either left where it is put or given to some 
poor person. The first-fruit offering to Sidi Bel ‘Abbas is 
believed to secure his blessing for the corn or pulse from 
which it is taken and which, if it were omitted, would be 
haunted by /szz, The Igliwa give the first basket (sarya/#) 
of any kind of corn to the patron saint of their country 
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(seh n tdmazirt), Sidi ‘Ali u Mhammd, as represented by his 
descendants. The first-fruit offering has no doubt originated 
in the fear of the first or the new, although, by being offered 
to a saint, the first measurc has been utilised as a means of 
transferring baraka to the rest. 

The grain is, indeed, considered to be able to increase as 
long as it remains on the threshing-floor, and even after- 
wards. An old Berber from Aglu told me that when the 
people in the morning begin to take away grain from the 
threshing-floor and estimate that the work will be finished 
about noon, it may in point of fact last till sunset, for the 
reason that the heap of grain has been growing while they 
have been working. Another Berber, from the Rif, said 
that the daraka of the corn particularly displays itself when 
the grain touches the rmudd by which it is measured; it 
may happen that the heap of threshed corn is quite small 
and yet when measured gives a large quantity of grain, 
whereas a large heap may give a small quantity. It is 
therefore natural that the person who measures the grain 
should try to impart to it as much araka as possible and at 
the same time to keep off evil influences and to avoid every- 
thing which might cause it harm. In counting the measurcs 
he thus makes use of lucky or holy words, names, or phrases 
instead of, or in addition to, the ordinary numerals, and often 
takes care not to mention dangerous numbers; with regard 
to the holy words I was told that they put the 7»Z» to flight 
(Andjra). 

In the Garbtya I heard the following counting :— 
Bárka měn allah, hddi barkrdin, hádi tldta, hddi drb‘a, 
hddi hdmsa f ‘ain yiblis, hádi séit'a, hddi sáhla, hádi 
nétiménnau  diláh I-béraka, hádi nés‘du dlláh t-tduba 
u Lgdfran, hddi 'dfra u shab h-nbi rasila llah, ‘ Blessing 
from God, here two blessings, here three, here four, 
here five in the eye of the devil! here six, here easy 
(instead of ‘seven’, which is called ‘difficult’ in the 
common phrase séó'a s‘diba), here we wish for a blessing 
from God (instead of ‘eight’, “ménya, on account of its 
phonetical resemblance to nét‘ménnau), here we ask God for 


1 Cf. supra, i. 445. 
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repentance and forgiveness (instead of ‘nine’, żs‘æ), here 
ten and the friends of the Prophet the apostle of God ". 
The Arabs of the Hidina say, Bárka men dlldh, bark din, 
tléta, drb'a, u árba, hd sét"a, sdhla, netménnau I-hdir 
‘and dlléh, nés‘du l-ġäir ‘and dildh, 'áfra gháb fi-nbi, hddds 
Bor! sidna Yüsdf, dfndf dinádfar shar, “ Blessing from God, 
two blessings, three, four, and four (instead of five), here 
six, easy (instead of seven), we wish for good from God 
(instead of eight), we beg for good from God (instead of nine), 
ten the friends of the Prophet, eleven the brothers of our lord 
Yüséf, twelve twelve months". Then the counting is con- 
tinued in the ordinary manner except that all numbers 
containing either five or seven are avoided ; thus instead of 
fifteen is said “and fourteen” (u aród'faf) and instead of 
seventeen is said “and sixteen” (u ségáf) The Ul&d 
Bü'üztiz say, Wahd llah, la dni m'ah (three to seven as 
usual) ¿mdnya nétménnar llah, is'a ns'aù llah, ‘diva hào 
#-nbi, “ One is God, he has no second, . . . eight we wish 
[for good from] God, nine we ask God, ten the friends of 
the Prophet". The number nine is also in other circum- 
stances considered a somewhat dangerous number and has 
often the said phrase added to it ; and the Ulád Bü'áziz avoid 
it altogether when speaking of the price of an animal. 
Instead of nine they say “ eight and one " or “ ten less one " ; 
and if a person offers for the animal for example nine dollars, 
the owner of it replies, 75'a fi ‘ain §-Sitén, “ Nine in the 
devils eye ”. 

The following counting is in use among the Ait Yusi :— 
Hà bárka nd lláh, hà bárktndin, hà tldta, hà vb'a, ha ú rb‘a, 
ha sita, hā u stia, hà imånya nétmgnnau lhër (ox llah), hà 
ts‘a bab rdbàt, hà sháb "nbi ‘diva, '' Here is the blessing of 
God, here are two blessings, here three, here four, and here 

1 In Palestine many Muhammadans, when measuring the grain, 
say “ God is one” for the first measure, and “ He has no second ” for 
the next. They also avoid mentioning the numbers for some of the 
following measures, saying “ your hand " instead of five; “a blessing ”, 
instead of seven (unless they prefer passing over it in silence); “ pray 
in the name of Muhammed”, instead of nine; and “ there are ten ” 


instead of cleven (Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land (London, 1906], 
p. 212 52). 
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four, here six, and here six, here cight we wish for good 
(or, ‘ [for good from] God’), here nine the gate of God, here the 
friends of the Prophet ten”. Subsequently both five and 
seven are mentioned as usual. A native of the At Ubáhbti, 
for many years resident among the Ait Ndér, told me that 
the latter count as follows :—Bismilléd, barká mn allah, 
barkidin, bdrakt fimbi, nerbha, fdmsa fi ‘din iblis, sdtta fi 
‘din wéldu, Séba mn allah, niménnau lhér, nssd'du, shab 
tinbi, alláhu mardi 'dldhum, hā tnas, “ In the name of God, 
blessing from God (one), two blessings, the blessing of the 
Prophet (three), we shall profit (four), five in the devil’s eye, 
six in the eye of his son, satiation from God (seven, on account 
of the resemblance between séb‘a and séb‘a), we wish for 
good (eight), we shall be lucky (ninc), the friends of the 
Prophet (ten), God is gracious to them (eleven), here is 
twelve ”.1 

When the corn or pulse is measured a tenth part of it is, 
or should be, set aside and given away to the poor, widows, 
scribes, or shereefs; it is said that otherwise there is no 
baraka in it or that it will be haunted by jnän or infested with 
vermin or pilfered by men. The Ulád Bü'áziz maintain 
that if the tenth measure of corn is not set aside for the said 
purpose, that corn will spoil the whole contents of thc 
granary in which it is stored, and will cause sickness to any 
animal eating of it. These alms, which are called /4-'fór 
(or Za-'fór), are prescribed as a religious duty; but the 
prescription is by no means universally followed, and in 
many places the giving of /d-'Jór is quite an exception. 

After the grain has been measured it is taken from the 
threshing-floor to the place where it is to be stored. Among 
the Ait Waráin, on the day when all the grain has been thus 
removed, the farmer gives on the amvdr a meal of séks? and 
mutton with the other farmers of the village and all the men 
who took part in the work as guests, after which fátha is 
made and the participants call down blessings on themselves. 


l This manner of counting the measures of grain resembles that 
prevalent among the natives of el-Qal'a (Oran) in Algeria, which is given 
by M. Doutté (Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord (Alger, 1909], 
P- 179 sg.) on the authority of M. Destaing. 
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Later on the same day or early next morning the widows of 
the village, and perhaps the wife of the ploughman as well, 
come and sweep the place and take the grain which is left ; 
for it is the custom that when the measured corn is carried 
away the threshing-floor should not be swept clean, as the 
grain remaining there is supposed to contain its daraka. 
Among the Ait Ndër women belonging to the farmer's and 
ploughman’s families sweep the threshing-floor and divide 
the grain between themselves. Among the Ait Yusi the 
threshing-floor must not be swept until all the corn has been 
carried away from it, lest the baraka should be swept away. 
The Shléh of Aglu consider that the grain left behind on 
the anrär contains much baraka and use it therefore, mixed 
with other grain, for seed. These customs evidently corre- 
spond to the practice of leaving a patch of the field un- 
reaped: the grain left on the ground preserves the baraka 
of the corn at the threshing-floor and transmits it to the next 
year's crops, more particularly when afterwards used as sccd. 
Among the people of the plains the grain is stored in 
subterrancan granaries consisting of a circular, bottle-shaped 
pit, the mouth of which is carcfully sealed. Such a granary 
is called in Arabic mdfmáüra (Ulàd Bü'áziz) or mdtmir (plur. 
mitdmar; Andjra), and in Berber /aesráf? (plur. sem; 
Aglu), zäsräft (plur. téserfin; Ait Waráin), Zdsrádff (plur. 
tsérfin; Ait Yusi, Ait Sáddén, Ait Ndér), dasraft (Ait 
Waryager).1 At each village there is a place, called /-mers, 
which contains a larger or smaller group of these pits. 
Among the mountaineers aboveground granaries are found ; 
the Ait Waráin call a granary of this kind fafzdnit (from the 
Arabic Adena, ' treasury "). In the mountains of the Ait 
Yusi the grain is stored in a division of the dwelling-housc 
named Zmdhaen, or rather in two divisions (/émdzén), one 
for wheat and another for barley ; and the Amanüz likewise 
keep the grain in their houses, in a special room called 
ahánu or, if small, takanut. Certain things are often placed 
in the granary either to protect the people who are working 
there or the grain against jn or to increase the daraka of 
the grain. At Aglu some harmel is put on the straw which 
1 Sce also Laoust, o. cif. p. 362. 
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is laid on the bottom of the zasraft to keep off juün from the 
man who makes the place ready for the storage. At Demnat 
and among the Igliwa salt is put in the granary to prevent 
jnn from taking away grain when persons come to fetch it. 
The Ait Waráin protect their granaries against the same 
enemy with rock-salt and harmel, and the Arabs of the 
Hiáina with salt and rue, besides which they make use of 
squill (/ár'4) to keep away vermin with its smell. In 
Dukkála people put there tar and salt as a safeguard against 
jniin, yeast to make the grain increase, and dried blood of the 
sheep sacrificed at the Great Feast to give it the benefit of 
its holiness. In Andjra araka is added to the grain by a 
piece of bread being placed in the mdtmdér; while the Ait 
Waryager, according to a scribe from their tribe, believe 
that the holiness of the granary itself may make the grain 
increase after it has been put there. But in other tribes, like 
the Ait Yüsi, the corn which is stored in the granary is no 
longer supposed to be capable of increasing, nor to bc 
haunted by /»Zz ; hence nothing is put with it. 

Before a person enters the subterranean granary it must 
be opened for some hours or longer, since otherwise the heat 
there is supposed to cause his death or make him seriously 
ill when he again comes out into the fresh air; but this 
precaution is not held necessary if the granary is full of corn 
or if it is opened very frequently. Anybody who gocs into 
a granary must first remove his slippers and must also be 
sexually clean. If he were not clean, it is believed not only 
that the grain would lose its davaka but that he himself would 
fall ill; a Berber from the Ait Waráin told me that he once 
got bad boils because he entered a granary in a state of un- 
cleanness. Women are commonly forbidden to go into the 
granaries so as not to spoil the daraka of the latter; but 
the Igliwa make an exception for such women as are in the 
habit of praying, and in the Hidina all women are allowed 
to enter the granary though not to tread on the threshing- 
floor. In Andjra it is said that i£ an unmarried woman goes 
into a mdtmér she will never marry, that a married woman 
who does so will never have a child, and that a woman with 
child will have a miscarriage. In the same district schoolboys 
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and students who have not yet completed their study of the 
Koran must likewise keep away from the mdf¢miir, lest they 
should become unable to learn anything more or cease to 
gtow. This is one instance out of many in which it is 
supposed to be injurious for ġaraka, as well as for unclean 
individuals, to come in contact with baraka. : 

It is a common custom that the person who takes grain 
from the granary says the dsm//ah, with or without adding 
the words 7-rakmdn v-ráhim, so as to drive away the jun 
or the devil. The Ait Waráin say, Bzsmilld u tta&nna ‘dl 
alláh a bérakt sidi Bel ‘Abéas, “ In the name of God and 
we trust God, O blessing of Sidi Bel 'Abbàs". The Shlóh 
say, Bismilláh yà rdébbi lbaraka, “ In the name of God, O 
God a blessing ", or some similar phrase; the person in 
question may repeat this three times, each time taking with 
both hands as much grain as he can hold, and if at the 
third time some grain in the heap slides down there is 
supposed to be much baraka in it. In the Hidina the corn 
in the granary must always be levelled, since it is believed 
that any person or animal who should eat grain left in a 
pile along the wall would die in consequence. Among the 
Ait Waráin, when corn is for the first time fetched from the 
granary, the widows of the village come there and receive 
each their share of what is taken out, in order that there 
shall be davaka in the granary. This custom is probably in 
its origin akin to the setting apart of “the mudd of Sidi 
Bel ‘Abbas ”. 

The grinding of the corn is also subject to certain rules. 
Evil influences of various kinds must be avoided. The 
woman who grinds it must be clean lest the flour should be 
bad (Andjra). Among the Ait Wardin she says the dzsmillah 
before starting and sprinkles a little salt on the handmill 
(tdsiri; in Arabic fa). The Ait Wáry&ger put some salt 
in the hole of the handmill (gZszrZ) to prevent jnün from 
coming to steal flour. In the Hidina, where corn is mostly 
ground at night, it is said that jw would rob the grain of its 
baraka if the work were done in the dark—an idea closely 
related to the prohibition, found among some neighbouring 
Berbers, of taking corn (Ait Ndér) or at least wheat (Ait 
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Sáddén) out of the tent or house between sunset and the 
following morning. In several tribes all grinding is abstained 
from at (At Ubdbti) or after (Igliwa) the ‘dsar, or mid-after- 
noon, prayer, when the jnn are believed to come out from 
their haunts, or between ‘désar and sunset (Hidina, Ait 
Waráin, Ait Yusi, Ait Ndér).1 The Iglfwa do not even 
touch grain after ‘sar, and in Andjra and among the Ait 
Wáry&ger nobody is then allowed to lend his handmill to a 
neighbour. The Ait Yusi abstain from taking corn or the 
handmill (zzéry) out of the house or tent between ‘dsar 
and sunset. Among the Ait Waráin the latter must be 
covered up if it is removed from the house after 'ósar, and 
at any time they insist upon its being taken out whole as it is 
and notin pieces. In the Hiáina, however, there is an inter- 
esting exception to the rule which prohibits grinding between 
'ásar and sunset in so far that, if a person in the village dies, 
the wheat which is distributed among the rclatives for 
grinding is only ground just in those hours. Such wheat is 
perhaps considered to be in some measure polluted by death 
and therefore unfit to be ground at the same time as other 
corn. The idea that grinding is liable to be affected by the 
defilement of death is very obvious in the custom of the Ait 
Yüsi which forbids it altogether when there is a death in 
the village, and also on the day of the funeral if this docs not 
coincide with the day of the death ; and this rule even applies 
to the people in a neighbouring village, if related to the 
deceased. In the Garbiya, again, no grinding must be done 
on a Friday. 

But fear of exposing the corn to evil influences is not the 
only motive which has led to prohibiting grinding in particular 
circumstances: it is also sometimes considered to exercise 
an injurious effect on domestic animals and people. Among 
the Ait Sdddén it is the custom that if a mare foals no corn 
must be ground in the household for three days. Among the 
Ulad Bü'áziz, if a person has bought an animal with money 
gained by selling corn from his own field, there must be no 
grinding between sunset and the 'Z£2 prayer, lest the animal 


1 Among the Ait Sáddén certain households, only, avoid grinding at 
‘åsar. 
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should die or some other evil happen to it. In the Garbtya 
there must be no grinding in the afternoon when the domestic 
animals come back to the village from the pasture. The 
Ait Waráin maintain that grinding between ‘dsar and sunset 
would cause destruction among the animals which then return. 
Among the Ait Ndér and in the Hidina grinding between 
‘dsar and sunset is supposed to cause death or give dgs not 
only to domestic animals but to persons of the houschold 
as wel. In the latter tribe there is a village named Ulad 
t-Taléb, in the district of the Ulád Méllük, where no woman 
from another village is allowed to grind corn since her doing 
so is belicved to cause death among its inhabitants. I 
have never heard an explanation of any of these customs 
or beliefs, but I presume that the destructive tendencies 
occasionally ascribed to grinding belong to the sphere of 
homceopathic magic, being suggested by the crushing of 
the grain in the mill. The daraka of the grain readily charges 
the act with magic energy, and it becomes dangerous to a 
creature in a delicate condition like a new-born foal, or to 
an animal which is closely connected with its owner’s corn 
as among the Ulád Bü'áziz, or to animals or men who are 
near the spot where the grinding takes place at a time of the 
day when evil spirits are about, or when the woman who 
grinds is a stranger. It remains, however, to add that the 
rules and practices relating to grinding are not all of a 
prophylactic character intended to protect the grain or 
animals or men against evil influences, but that there are also 
some from which more positive benefits are expected. The 
Ait Wardin never leave their handmills quite empty however 
hungry they be, so that they shall have corn to grind in the 
future also. For the same reason the Ait Yúsi, when the 
grinding is finished, put some grain into the mill; and at 
the Little Feast they give f/Zzra to it, The women of the Ait 
Sáddén, as said above, fill their handmills with wheat and 
cover them up on mdz d-ard, the 17th of May. In the 
Garbiya the first thing ground in a new handmill is some 
barley which is then thrown into a river, in order that there 


shall always be corn to grind as there is always water running 
in the river. 
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Magic propensitics are also ascribed to the flour, which 
is called in Arabic 7#é and in Berber dra (Ait Waráin), 
aggurr (Ait Yusi), or aggurn (Ait Sáddén, Amanüz)! A 
Berber from the Ait Waráin told me that he falls asleep if he 
hears the noise of a mill, because, when he was a little child, 
his mother strewed some flour from the mill on his head to 
make him sleep, this being a cure for slceplessness in 
children. The At Ubábti believe that if an unmarried person 
cats flour there will be cold and rainy weather at his or her 
wedding? In the same tribe it is the custom to add salt, by 
preference rock-salt, a small piece of charcoal, and some 
flour to money which is buried in the ground in order to 
protect it against juin. The Ait Yusi bury with it some flour 
and tar or, if they have no tar, a picce of charcoal. The 
Ait Wary&ger put tar and flour into the wooden box or 
earthenware vessel in which money is buried—tar in order 
to prevent the jdm from striking the owner when he again 
digs up his moncy, and flour, I was told, to kcep thc money 
clean. But perhaps the latter also is intended to serve as a 
protection against those spirits; in the samo tribe a little salt 
and a grain of barley are sometimes put into a written charm 
to prevent it from being spoilt by /zzz, who arc said to be 
afraid of corn after the ra'sór (/a-'Sór) has been paid out of it. 
At the Great Feast flour is used as a means of purifying the 
sacrificial animal before it is killed ;? and pcople who have 
attended a burial purify themselves by touching flour.* 

There is also daraka in the bread, called in Arabic foóz 
and in the various Berber dialects of Morocco agrum or 
agrom.® We have seen that bread is used as a means of 
increasing the araka of the corn; and like everything holy 
it is also subject to various taboos. Bread and corn 
picked up from the road contain much daraka. In Andjra 

1 See also Laoust, of. cit. p. 76. 

2 For flour and corn as rain-charms see infra, p. 272 sq. 

3 Supra, ii. 116 sg. 

4 Infra, p. 463. For the ritual use of flour see also swa, ii. 32, 
and ‘Index’, s.v. Flour. 

5 Cf. Laoust, of. cit. p. 76 n. 6. 


9 Supra, i. 239, 240, 252. For the ritual use of bread see also 
‘Index’, s.v. Bread. 
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such corn is mixed with the seed to improve the crops, and 
among the Ait Yúsi, if an ear of wheat is found on the road, it 
is considered good to sow the seed in it separately on a special 
spot; the grain resulting from the crop is again sown separ- 
ately, and the same procedure is repeated as long as the 
person remains alive. When he dies, part of this wheat is 
sold and the money spent on buying his shroud and defraying 
the funeral expenses, whilst another part is used for the 
suppet (¢ménsi) given on the second day after the funeral ; 
but there may still be left of it some for his children. 

There are superstitions connected with other things made 
of corn besides bread. When the Uld Bü'áziz make 
gélya by roasting corn or pulse in an earthenware pan 
(tajin), they stir it not with a stick but with their fingers, 
lest the kind of corn or pulse which they are roasting should 
become dear. They also believe that if a child eats gélya 
which has been standing over night, it will have pimples on 
its face. A similar belief prevails among the Ait Sáddén 
and the Ait Yusi with reference not only to children but to 
young people in general The Ait Visi, however, think that 
they can cure this disease by making some fresh gé/ya, or 
dürifi as they call it, this time without salt, and burying it in 
the grave of a stranger (zingat dérib) ; they evidently have 
the idea that they at the same time bury the pimples, which 
are actually called ‘‘ wheat", evdén. "The same Berber tribes 
believe that if anybody is eating 7777/7 and hides it when a 
child or young person comes, the latter will have pimples 
on his face; by such a method, I was told, the beauty of 
many a young woman is spoilt by others who are jealous of 
her. But a similar effect is also attributed to the hiding of 
other food besides 47/7. 

Much baraka is ascribed to yeast, which is called in 
Arabic mira, and in Berber zagmirt (Igliwa), fbmirt 
(Amanüz), gutun (Tlemshmán), tantun: (Ait Yusi).2 We 
have previously noticed that it is frequently used as a magical 
means of increasing the corn. It is a symbol of prosperity, 
whilst its absence means destitution ; a common blessing is, 


1 For superstitions relating to gelya see also supra, i. 166, 251; ii. 220, 
2 See also Laoust, of. cit. p. 77. 
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Léh la yágta! leh hmira men dérdk, " May God never cut 
off [the supply of] yeast from your house ”. In the Garbiya, 
the Hidina, and elsewhere nobody would give away yeast 
from the house or tent after ‘dsar; to do so would be to give 
away the resg or baraka (Ait Würy&ger) At Fez it is 
believed that a person who should lend or give yeast to 
anybody else would have pustules, called Amira, round his 
mouth, which, however, may be cured by applying to them 
the scorched part of toasted bread made into powder. 
Among the Ait Visi and the Ait Sáddén, again, if a young 
person asks the mistress of the household to give him or her 
some yeast and she refuses, that person's face will break out + 
with pustules, called 2242422 on account of their resemblance 
to the blisters of yeast. The woman, however, has good 
reason to refuse; for if she gives yeast to the person asking 
for it and does not in return get some yeast from the dough 
made with it, her children will get fantumz. As a remedy 
for this disease yeast is smeared on the affected part of the 
face; but I was told that this cure is not infallible.* 

Magical and medicinal qualities are also attributed to 
the bran *—called in Arabic nofhdla or nodal, and in Berber 
iidmmén (Amaniz, Ait Vusi, Ait Ndér), anffa/ (At Ubábti), 
tanhbalt (Ait Waráin) *—vwhich remains in the sieve at the 
sifting of flour. It is used for the curing of scorpion stings,* 
and the smoke of it for increasing the quantity of butter.5 
But it is a dangerous substance, as may be expected in the 
case of a refuse, A common belief is that anybody who 
treads upon or walks over it will get. an affection of the 
leg or hip (sciatica) named basé/um (Garbiya, Ait Ndér, 
At Ubáht) or asé//im (Ait Yusi), which is described as a 
Jenn; hence it is never carelessly thrown away but is, mixed 
with water or buttermilk, given to the dogs or other domestic 
animals to eat, or put in a place where nobody walks. 

The sieve—called in Arabic garód/ (garbdl, gurigl), 
hérbdlia, or gürbdilà, and in Berber £á//um? (Amaniz, 


1 See also ‘Index’, sv. Yeast. 2 See also ‘Index’, s.v. Bran. 
3 See also Laoust, of, cif. p. 77. 4 Infra, p. 355 sq. 

5 Supra, i. 249; infra, p. 298. 

€ There is a similar belief with regard to ashes. 
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Ait Wardin), ZZ//unt (Ait Saddén, Ait Yusi), ddrdund (Ait 
Waryfger), ärkkut (At Ubáhti)—which is made of pierced 
sheep- or goatskin with a wooden rim, must also be handled 
with caution. In the Hidina it must not be taken out of the 
house between ‘ásar and sunset, and among the Ait Waráin 
it is hung on the wall when not in use, since it is considered 
bad to step over it. In the latter tribe it must on no account 
be seen by the sheep or goats, and anybody who has to pass 
them with it must hide it underneath his clothes; it is said 
that if they saw it they would get rot (tdseredst), no doubt 
because of the resemblance between this disease and the 
round holes in the skin of the sieve. So also among the 
Ait Yusi the sieve must not be shown to the sheep or goats, 
though no other explanation of this prohibition was given mc 
than that it would be bad for them to see it.1 Among the 
At Ubábti the shepherd is not allowed to touch a sieve; 
and the Ait Ndér maintain that if he takes it in his hands 
he will break the legs of the sheep and goats when he throws 
stones at them.? On the other hand, the sieve is also used 
as a fertility charm. Among the Ait Wa&ryAger, when a 
person has bought some sheep or goats, he puts a sieve at 
the entrance to the yard and makes the animals walk over 
it with a view to rendering them very fertile; and he then 
sprinkles the sieve with water to expel any evil influenccs 
which may cling to them. Among the Tsül, when the bride 
arrives at the bridegroom’s house, she is received there by 
his mother carrying on her back a sieve covered with her 
dear, in order that the young wife shall give birth to children, 
the sieve representing a baby; and among the Ulád Bü'àziz 
the bridegroom’s mother likewise carries a sieve on her back.? | 
The sieve also figures in the rites practised when a new-born 
child is named, presumably as an instrument of purification.* 
It is shaken over the head of a new-born boy if the earlier 

i In Syria "ein Bauer wird nie ein Sieb nach Sonnenuntergang 
ausleihen ; dies könnte seinen Kühen schaden " (Eijüb Abéla, ‘ Beiträge 
zur Kenntniss aberglaubischer Gebräuche in Syrien ', in Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Palästina- Vereins, vii. (Leipzig, 1884], p. 98). 

2 See also supra, i. 251. 

3 See supra, i. 583; Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco 
(London, 1914), pp. 195, 196, 199. t Infra, p. 390. 
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children of the family have died.! It is employed as a means 
of producing wind ? or rain.? 

The ceremonies connected with the growing of other 
cercals, pulse, and vegetables are by no means so numerous 
as those connected with wheat and barley. Onc or two have 
already been mentioned, and a few more may be added. 
In Andjra the sowing of maize and durra by preference 
begins on a Tuesday or Friday, two days which, so far as I 
know, are nowhere considered very suitable for the com- 
mencement of the first ploughing season, but on the contrary 
are specially avoided for that purpose. In the same district 
ihe person who sows these ccrcals must be without trousers 
so that the crops shall grow better; and when his work 
is over it is the custom for thc wife of the farmer 1o give him 
a good mcal, whether he be her husband or anybody else, 
with a view to ridding him of his fatigue. This meal has 
the name 'Zfat' &ésrat "dpa, ‘‘ the supper on the dog's 4 
pieces of bread”. In the Garbíya the sower of maize or 
durra, but not of wheat or barley, must let the hair grow on 
his head till he has finished his work so that the crops shall 
prosper. In thesame district, on the day when the sowing of 
beans is going to commence, the ploughman takes up beans 
with the plough-point, three or four times, and gives them to 
the mistress of the household to boil. "Thcy are then caten by 
the family ; and although no fdtha is made after the meal, 
its object is no doubt to benefit the future crops. This is 
expressly said to be the case with the very similar custom 
of the Ulád Bü'áziz mentioned above. 

There are, moreover, certain superstitions and cere- 
monies connected with the vegetable garden. It must not 
be entered by a person who is sexually unclean, as such a 
visit would do harm to it and also to the person himself 
(Ulad Bü'áziz, Andjra, Ait Waráin) Among the Ait 
Waráin women do not work in the zd5kZr? nor do they 
gather vegetables from it. ‘I'he Ait WüryBger believe that 


1 Infra, p. 402. 3 Infra, p. 280. 

3 Infra, p. 270. For the ritual use of the sieve see also ' Index’, 
s.v. Sieve. 

4 Cf. the English expression “ dog-tired ". 
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a woman's presence in a vegetable garden would make it 
dry ; and among the Ait Yusi, I was told, a woman can enter 
it only by force, if she is more powerful than her husband. 
In the Hiáina, on the other hand, if the vegetable garden 
does not thrive, a clean woman is sometimes asked to walk 
about in it, flicking the plants with her finger; but a Jew 
is by preference employed for such a task, and this is in- 
variably the case among the Ait Yüsi and the At Ubábti. 
The reason for these practices may be that a woman is a 
fertile being and the Jews are a fertile race; but the Jews 
are also in a curious manner associated with rain, great 
efficacy being attributed to their prayers for it.! In similar 
circumstances the At Ubdbti often bury a fish in the garden, 
either, I presume, as a charm for fertility or abundance? or, 
owing to the natural connection between fish and water, as a 
rain-charm. In the Hidina a vegetable garden, an orchard, 
or a cornfield is protected in the following manner against 
vermin, animals, and thieves: a little earth from it is taken 
to a fgi, who reads an incantation over it seven times, and 
the earth is then returned. 

A method of influencing the orchard still deserves notice. 
In the mountains of Northern Morocco, where much fruit 
is cultivated, it is the custom that if women carrying fresh 
fruit meet a band of scribes on the road, they must each offer 
the scribes some fruit, which the latter themselves pick from 
the basket, returning a blessing for the gift. This is 
supposed to benefit the fruit in the orchard. 

The rites and beliefs connected with agriculture in 
Morocco have no doubt a deep foundation in the antiquity 
of the Berber race, that, in some regions of North Africa, 
is known to have cultivated cereals even before the arrival 
of the Phcenicians’ They present striking similarities to 
practices and ideas prevalent among peoples on the other side 
of the Mediterranean,’ and therefore, like many other facts, 

1 Infra, p. 255. 2 Cf. supra, i. 590. 

3 aes Histoire ancienne de Afrique du Nord, i. (Paris, 1913), 

. 236. 
: i For rites and beliefs connected with agriculture in Europe see 


Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen (Strassburg, 1884); Jdem, 
Wald- und Feldkulte (Berlin, 1904-5); Frazer, Spirits of the Corn 
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suggest a common participation in an ancient Mediterrancan 
culture. As an instance of these similarities may be men- 
tioned customs relating to the handful of corn which is left 
* standing last on the field, well known to students of European 
folk-lore and also found in Palestine, where to this day,! as 
in times of old,? a portion of the field is left unreaped for the 
benefit of “the widows and the fatherless ", In ancient 
Egypt, according to Diodorus, the reapers were wont to 
beat their breasts and lament over the first sheaf cut, while 
at the same time they invoked Isis as the goddess to whom 
they owed the discovery of corn. The first-fruit offering to 
Sidi Bel ‘Abbas, again, has its counterpart in the tithe from 
the threshed grain which, in Palestine, is still set apart for 
the derwish or village priest as it was for the ancient 
‘Levite.’ 


and of the Wild (London, 1912) ; Sartori, Si#te und Brauch, ii. (Leipzig, 
1911) p. 53 sgg.; Rantasalo, Der Ackerbau im Volksaberglauben der 
Finnen und Esten, mit entsprechenden Gebrduchen der Germanen 
verglichen (FF Communications ni. 30-32, 55; Sortavala & Helsinki, 
1919-24); Shrifter uigiuna av Svenska Litteratursdllskapet i Finland, 
vol. clxxxiy. Vdxtlighetsriter, ed. by Gunnar Landtman (Helsingfors, 
1925). In a learned review of my earlier essay on rites and beliefs 
connected with agriculture in Morocco, Dr, Hammarstedt has pointed’ 
out many remarkable similarities to Swedish rites and beliefs ('aZaburen 
[Stockholm], 1914, p. 57 $g.) ? 

* Conder, Tent Work in Palestine (London, 1885), p. 329; Robinson 
Lees, Village Life in Palestine (London, 1905), i. 146. 

2 Leviticus, xix, 9, xxiii. 22. Cf. Deuteronomy, xxiv. 19. 

3 Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica, i. 14. 

4 Conder, of. cit. p. 330. 

5 Leviticus, xxiii. 10; Numbers, xviii. 21. 


CHAPTER XVII 


RITES PRACTISED FOR THE PURPOSE OF INFLUENCING 
THE WEATHER 


In Morocco the failure of the crops is mostly due not to the 
lack of sunshine or too much rain, but to drought, and to 
avert this danger many different methods are resorted to. 
The orthodox method is to perform the so-called sa/dr 
al-istisga in the morning at the musalla, or public place of 
prayer outside the town or village. This ceremony consists 
of two rek'āt, or ordinary forms of prayer, two fofbdt, or 
sermons, and one du‘d, or supplication in which God is asked 
to send rain. In the prayer, however, the formula of takdir 
(allihu akbar, “ God is most great”) is replaced by the 
phrase zstagfir allah, "implore the pardon of God”, in 
accordance with the saying of the Koran, “ Ask God's 
pardon, for he is merciful and will give you abundant rain ; 
he has placed the rain as a reward for him who begs forgive- 
ness for his faults”. After the first fozóathe preacher changes 
his mantle from the right to the left shoulder and vice versd, 
and the same is done by the congregation! That this, is 
intrinsically a magical act calculated to bring about a chánge 
in the weather is apparent from the statement of the com- 
mentators that it is meant to show God the desire of the 


1 According to some Muhammadan writers the Prophet reversed his 
mantle before he said the two forms of prayer, whereas according to 
others he did so after saying them (al-Bubari, Safi, xv. 1, 4, 16 sgg., 
French translation by Houdas and Margais, vol. i. [Paris, 1903], pp. 331, 
337 54). 
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faithful to see the threatening famine “turned” into 
abundance. 

At Fez the ceremony of the zs#isgd, locally called $737 
L-ist‘tsqa, uscd to be performed at the msd//a outside Bab 
Ftóh, and I was told that the men went there with their 
ks, or toga, put on not, as usual, from right to left but from 
left to right so that its loose end was thrown over the right 
shoulder instead of the left. Nowadays, however, the 
islísga is not allowed at Fez since its performance is sup- 
posed to cause the death of the Sultan. According to 
M. Mouli¢ras, who also makes mention of this belief, the 
reason for it is that in 1859, when the last 2s77sga took place 
at Fez, the ceremony was followed by the death of Malai 
‘Abdrréhman.? In other parts of the country the zs£sqà is 
still practised, although I am not certain that it is carried out 
in allits details. It may also happen that the Jews are called 
upon to pray for rain. A story is told that once upon a 
time the Prophet and his disciples asked God in vain to put 
an end to a severe drought ; then an old Jew went to a Jewish 
grave, took from it a bone, and, keeping it in his hands, 
prayed for rain together with the other Jews, and two hours 
afterwards a plentiful rain began to fall The Moors say 
that the prayers of Jews are readily granted by God because 
they smell so terribly.’ 

1 For the ceremony of the istisgd sce Bel, ' Quelques rites pour 
obtenir la pluie en temps de sécheresse chez les musulmans maghribins ', 
in Recueil de mémoires et de textes publié en lAonneur du X1V* Congrès 
des orientalistes (Alger, 1905), p. 57 sgg. ; al-Bub&ri, xv. 1 sgg. (vol. i. 
329 59g.) ; Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i. (Halle a. S., 1889), 
p.35; Jdem, * Zauberelemente im islamischen Gebet’, in Orientalische 
Studien Theodor Noldeke gum siebzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet (Giessen, 
1906), p. 308 sgg.; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 
1897), p. 138 sg.; Doutté, Magie et religion dans Afrique du Nord 
(Alger, 1909), p. 590 sg. 

? Mouliéras, Fez (Paris, 1902), p. 312 sg. 

3 Cf. Bel, Joc. cif. p. 60 sg. ; Doutté, of. cit. p. 593. 

4 Several instances are known of rain-making by means of the bones 
or corpses of dead people. Thus an Armenian rain-charm is to dig up a 
skull aud throw it into running water; and the inhabitants of Ourfa for 
this purpose prefer the skull of a. Jew, which they cast into the Pool of 
Abraham (Frazer, The Magic Art, i. [London, 1911], p. 284 sg.). 

5 Cf. Windus, A Journey to Meguinez (London, 1725), p. 62 sg. 
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A very common custom is to walk in procession to a 
saint's shrine to pray for rain, This custom is found in all 
parts of the Muhammadan world, and many instances of it 
are recorded from the past! In the Radd al-Qartés we 
are told that in the year 711 of the Muhammadan era, when 
there was a drought in Morocco, the Ameer Abi Sa'id 
performed the saldt al-istisgé with the usual ceremonies, and 
a few days afterwards went with the whole of his army to the 
tomb of Abū Ya'qüb al-Agqar, where he prayed with such 
fervour that God almost at once sent an abundance of rain.” 
Nowadays, when rain is wanted at Fez, the ‘u/gma, shereefs, 
and other men, assemble at Malai Idris and walk from there 
barefooted and with uncovered heads to the cemetery outside 
Bab Ft'óh, where there are many tombs of saints. There 
they Maitdélén Lgaib, “ask for rain ", visiting the various 
shrines, reciting portions of the Koran, and making /diha. 
At Tangier men and boys walk in procession with flags to 
the shrines of the mujghddin outside the town, crying out, 
'* O God have mercy upon us for the sake of the Prophet ” ; 
and if rain does not fall similar visits are paid to the tomb 
of Sidi Måhámmed I-Ha*4j, who is the patron saint of Tangier, 
and other shrines, Here also rain is on these occasions 
called, not by its ordinary name Sā, but gait’, which means 
an abundant and widespread rain. The Ul&d Bü'áziz in 
Dukkála take all the little boys and girls of the village to a 
shrine, tie their hands behind their backs, and let them walk 
round the shrine till they get tired. While going round they 
chant, Gétna yd mülána drhdmna yà mülána háya rabbi, 
ta‘téna J-$ta u djina sdifa mhållja bein I-hdmmng u d-drå, 
“ Help us quickly O our Lord, have mercy upon us O our Lord, 
hear us God, give us rain and we shall have a variety of crops 
between the chick-peas and durra". Or the huntsmen 
(r-rma), who also, like the little children, are considered more 
or less holy, go together to Mazagan, where their principal 
colleagues of the town join them; they then in a body visit 
the various shrines in the neighbourhood, and finally go 


1 Goldziher, of. cèt. ii. 312 sg. 


Pd al-Qartas, French translation by Beaumier (Paris, 1860), 
p. 561 sg. 
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to that of Sidi Biafi, where they shoot at targets and pray till 
rain comes. In the same province an ox or other animals 
are also sacrificed as ‘dr for a dead saint “ to induce him to 
intercede with God ", and the Koran is read by the scribes ; 
when the procession, consisting of men, women, and children, 
approach the shrine they take off their slippers, and after thc 
recitation of the Koran, when they are going to make fdtha 
and pray for rain, the men remove their turbans. In the 
Garbiya sheep and goats are sacrificed and eaten by the men 
who on similar occasions visit the saint or saints of their 
neighbourhood, singing, Müldna müldna yd sámg' du'dna 
bi fddlak wa hsdnak, là tdgta' drjána müldna, nds'du ridak 
wa ‘la bdigk wagifin, yë rahmdnn ya rdkim, " Our Lord 
our Lord, oh give our invocation a favourable and bountiful 
hearing, do not destroy our hope our Lord, we ask for 
your favour and are standing at your door, O merciful, 
O compassionate". In Andjra the scribes and schoolboys 
pay a visit to some shrine, sacrifice there a bullock, and 
have a feast on its flesh; the scribes recite the Koran, 
they all remove their cloaks, and the fg? says the sald 
L-istisga, while the others sit and listen. Among the Ait 
Waryfger the people go to the mosque of the village or a 
shrine, walk three times round it, sacrifice a sheep or goat, 
and make fdtha. If this does not produce the desired effect 
the more religious members of the community, after they 
have said their evening prayer in the mosque, pray there a 
thousand times for the Prophet, each of them keeping count 
of his prayers by placing a pebble in front of him after the 
completion of every hundred. The Shlóh of Aglu sacrifice 
cattle at the tomb of Sidi Waggag, praying for rain and 
remaining there overnight; they believe that if rain falls 
while they are making the sacrifice the year will be good, 
whereas the absence of rain is a bad omen. 

It is only natural that people who are in the habit of 
appealing to their saints on so many other occasions should 
also do so when a drought threatens to destroy their crops ; 
and in this, as in other cases, they try to secure the assistance 
of the saint by a sacrifice, which in some instances at least 
is not looked upon as a gift to the saint but as ‘ar, which is a 
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magical act implying the transference of a conditional curse. 
There is also another magical element in the sacrifices made 
for the purpose of obtaining rain: the victims chosen for 
them are often black, in imitation of rain-clouds. The 
walking with bare feet and the uncovering of the heads of 
the persons taking part in the procession have been repre- 
sented as acts of asceticism ; ? but these practices may also, 
like the alteration of the dress accompanying the sa/a¢ al- 
istisga, have been intended to bring about a change in the 
weather, in accordance with the principle of homoeopathic 
magic. This ís suggested by the Dukkála custom of remov- 
ing the turbans and the Andjra custom of throwing off the 
cloaks immediately before the prayer for rain; and a similar 
idea probably underlies certain methods of making rain by 
a kind of masquerading. At Tetuan a she-ass is in a time of 
drought dressed up in women's clothes and, when it is dark, 
taken about by the women to the shrines of the town with 
prayers for rain; and, as we shall soon see, a dressed-up 
donkey, cow, or sheep also figures in the rain-charms else- 
where in the country. Perhaps the widespread custom of 
dressing up a ladle or other object, of which we shall speak 
subsequently, partly belongs to the same class of customs. 
Islam, which regards dearth as a punishment inflicted 
by God on those who have transgressed his law, recom- 
mends not only prayer but also almsgiving as a means of 
regaining his favour and inducing him to send rain. 


1 Cf. Bel, loc. cit. pp. 65, 91; Doutté, of. cit. p. 588. For other 
instances in which black cows figure in ceremonies intended to produce 
rain see infra, p. 264 sg., and Laoust, Mots et choses berbères (Paris, 1920), 
p. 244 Sg. 

2 Bel, Joc. cif. pp. 54,79. Cf. Doutté, of. ci]. p. 589 ; Radd al-Qartas, 

- p 562. 

3 In some Algerian tribes "les paysans font leurs rogations dans 
un déguisement des plus bizarres et transforment la cérémonie en une 
sorte de mascarade. . , . Dans la région de Palikao, par exemple, des 
hommes s'habillent en femmes et font des danses de femmes avec accom- 
pagnement de joueurs de flûte et de tambourin; d'autres s'enroulent 
dans de vieux morceaux d'étoffe des tentes. La plupart se noircissent 
la figure avec de la suie ou du charbon " (Bel, doc. ciz. p. 80). See also 
ibid. p. 67; Doutté, of. cit. p. 586. 

* Bel, loc. cif. pp. 55, 56, 59, 79. 
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Traces of this belief in charity’s efficacy in expelling a drought 
are found in the customs of the peasants of Morocco, Among 
the Ait Yüsi alms (ssaddga) consisting of food and moncy 
are given to the women and children who are walking from 
village to village with a doll for the purpose of obtaining 
rain; t these gifts are then used for a feast in the village 
mosque or at a shrine, where the men also assemble to 
partake of it, and after the meal they all make fdtha imploring 
God to send them rain. Among the Ait Ndér the women 
who for the same purpose go about with a dressed-up ladle? 
receive presents of corn, eggs, or a little money, and these 
alms are considered essential for the success of the whole 
ceremony. So also at Aglu eatables of various kinds— 
corn, figs, onions, and so forth—are given to the boys and 
women who are carrying about a dressed-up ladle and pot- 
stick with prayers for rain.? All this food-stuff is handed over 
to a woman who has five or six children alive, that is, a 
woman who is particularly blessed, and she makes of it 
tagulla, bread, and séks#—the last-mentioned dish, like the 
rest, without butter or oil (presumably on account of the 
antagonism between water and grease), only with the 
addition of water, salt, onions, and turnips. The food is 
then eaten by the children of the village, who have assembled 
in her house, nobody else partaking of the meal; and it is 
believed that if they play with the food, throwing it at each 
other, the year will be plentiful, whereas if they behave quietly 
at the meal the year will be bad. Among the Arabs of 
‘Abda a man rides about from tent to tent and village to 
village, and the people give him séés#, salt butter, and 
money in charity. Two or three days afterwards, when he 
has finished his tour, he goes to spend the night at a shrine 
situated in a cemetery, and there also the scribes of the 
neighbourhood and those who gave him food assemble, 
bringing with them a bullock or cow to be sacrificed at the 
shrine. Some old women prepare a meal of the food collected 
by the man, everybody present partakes of it, and the scribes 
recite the Koran. This is done at night, and it is believed 
that rain will fall in consequence. Essentially the same 


1 Infra, p. 266. 2 Infra, p. 266. 9 Infra, p. 267. 
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custom is practised among the Ulad Bü'áziz, who call it 
saddga ‘al §-Std, ‘alms for the sake of the rain”. In Andjra 
ali the men, women, and children of a village go to the 
cemetery, each family taking with them a dish of Aushsd, 
which is eaten at the graves of their dead. The women eat 
first; the fg? recites the saldt* l-ist*tsga, after which the men 
partake of the food, and all the people, even enemies, shake 
hands with each other. The meal is looked upon as charity 
for the dead, and the handshaking means that henceforth 
all will become friends, both the living and the dead; to 
pardon one’s enemies is indeed, .like almsgiving, recom- 
mended by Islam in a time of drought.) On these occasions 
it may happen that the men, after they have removed their 
slippers and cloaks, form a ring round the graves, while the 
scribes and schoolboys are praying for rain; and I am told 
that all the people of the village must be present, since it is 
supposed that there may be among them some holy person 
whose prayer will be heard by God. It should be added 
that when the schoolboys walk to the cemetery or, as in the 
case mentioned before, to the shrine, they carry on their 
heads their writing-boards (dwg) with some passages of the 
Koran written on them, and sing, Géiyt'a ù £diyr'u biha, rdbbi 
I-hbib ya rwiha, “ Ask for rain and ask for rain with the aid 
of it (the writing-board), dear God, oh give it drink ". 

So also among the Ait Waráin the schoolboys, who with 
their master visit shrines and the graveyard in order to make 
rain fall, carry on their heads their writing-boards and sing, 
Gtina yd maget géina ya rdbbi, " Help us quickly O helper, 
help us quickly O God”, After this all the boards are hung 
up in a tree in the cemetery, and the same night rain will 
inevitably fall—indeed, so certain are they of this that my 
informant would not even consider my question, how long 
the boards were to be left in the tree if rain should not fall. 
A widespread method of producing rain, which I have 
found prevalent among the Arabs of Dukkála, the northern 
Jbala, and the Shlóh of Amzmiz, is to write some passages" 
of the Koran on a writing-board with the characters dis- 
jointed and without dots, and then to hang it up on the roof 

+ Bel, loc. cit. p. 55. 
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of the village mosque or on the top of its minaret (if it has 
any) or in a tree outside the mosque or close to a shrine. 
Among the Iglíwa the characters are written with the usual 
dots although they are disjointed, and the board is hung in a 
very high evergreen tree, where it is left till rain falls. I 
was told in Dukkála that God sends rain at once because he 
does not like to see his own words written badly; but this 
explanation is no doubt an after-thought. As we have noticed 
above, it is common in magical writings to leave out the dots,1 
and the disjointed characters may have been intended to 
imitate rain-drops. 

Homoeopathic magic is frequently resorted to for the 
production of rain, and of all practices belonging to this 
class none are more common than those which are based 
on the association between rain and water or other fluids. 
At Tangier, when the men and boys come back from the 
ceremony at the muj¢hgdin, the people pour water over them 
from roofs and windows. At Mogador I was told that in 
the year previous to my visit to that town the same had been 
done to the women and children who ran along the strects 
crying out, " The barley is thirsty, God give the barley 
water"; while the men were praying to God for rain in the 
mosque. In Dukkála the schoolboys go from tent to tent 
praying to God for rain; the women give them milk to 
drink and then throw water over them. In Andjra, while 
the men are standing round the graves and recitations from 
the Koran are being made, the women fetch water from a 
spring or well and drench them with it; and when the scribes 
and schoolboys return from the shrine where they sacrificed 
a bullock, they pour water over each other as they pass a 
spring or river. On the same day the women dress up a 
she-ass like a bride and take it to a spring, where an old 
woman of the company gives it water to drink; it has been 
fed on batley and straw in the early morning so that it shall 
be thirsty. When the donkey has finished drinking, the old 
woman passes the vessel with whatever water is left in it 
to the other women, who fill their mouths from it and spit out 
the water on the donkey. This, I am told, has the same effect 


1 Supra, i. 217. 
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as pouring water over a saint, since the dressed-up donkey 
has the éara£a of a bride. They then go with the animal to 
a watery and muddy place, which is believed to be haunted 
by jnün. There one of the women, who was once a widow 
or divorced wife but was afterwards married to a bachelor 
and still remains his wife, is tied up and thrown into the mud, 
and the same is done with the donkey after the clothes have 
been removed from it. Water is poured over both of them, 
the drenched woman is tied to the donkey, and they are thus 
brought back to the village, while the women all the way 
are praying to God for rain. 'Until these prayers are 
fulfilled the woman and the donkey are not allowed to eat, 
and the woman besides, though freed from her bands, must 
spend her nights in the open aír with her head uncovered and 
her hair dishevelled. It is interesting to notice in this 
connection that fasting, like prayer and almsgiving, is one 
of the practices recommended by Islam for the purpose of 
obtaining 'rain;! but considering the circumstances in 
which it occurs in the present case, ít almost looks as if this 
change of habits were supposed to cause rain for a similar 
reason as the change in the appearance. The dishevelling 
of the hair may be a female counterpart to the male custom 
of removing the turban ; but we shall later on see that the 
fluttering of the loosened hair is also believed to produce 
rain, and this would explain why the woman has to remain 
out-of-doors till the drought has come to an end. A much 
simpler custom practised for a similar purpose in Andjra is 
for boys to go to a spring and gargle with its water. 

A common method of producing rain is to take a holy 
man to the sea or a river or spring and thoroughly drench 
him there, and should he make resistance his hands are tied 
behind his back. It is considered essential for the success 
of this ceremony that he should be an irritable person ; as 
we shall soon see, noise or violent movements are character- 
istic of certain rain-charms, and I was told that rain is 
produced by the curses of the drenched man? But he is also 


1 Bel, doc. cit. pp. 56, 59, 8o. ‘ 
2 In some parts of India curses are supposed to cause rain (Frazer, 
ap. cit, i. 278). 
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asked to pray for rain, and when drenching him the people 
implore God to have mercy upon them. Once when my 
friend Sidi ‘Abdsslam went with his sister to visit his relatives 
in a village in the Garbtya, the people poured water over the 
young woman, who had a reputation for holiness ; and soon 
after it began torain. In various places attempts are made 
to ensure an adequate supply of rain by sprinkling a bride 
with water, or by offering her water which she sprinkles on 
the people round her,? or by throwing the grit removed from 
the wheat which is to be used at a wedding into a spring, 
river, or water-course.® Among the Ait Yüsi, women 
engaged in weaving think they can make rain by removing 
one of the pegs (sing. fagust) of the web (az¢ta) from its 
socket and pouring water into the hole. At Fez the following 
ceremony is practised for the purpose of obtaining rain by 
the men of the Tlemcen colony residing in that town. They 
collect a large number of little pebbles,* which they put in 
palmetto baskets, and go with them in the evening to the 
shrine of Sidi ‘Ali ben Hardzem outside Bab Ft'óh, where 
they have supper together, recite a verse of the Koran over 
each pebble, and then sew up the pebbles in the baskets. 

1 Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914), 
pp. 180, 190, 203, 209, 216. 

2 Tbid. pp. 198, 216. 3 Ibid. pp. 90, 93 sg. 

4 M, Eugène Aubin (Descos), who also mentions this ceremony in his 
book Morocco of To-day (London, 1906; p. 333), gives seventy thousand 
as the number of the pebbles, and says that they are arranged in seventy 
sacks. The custom of making rain by throwing stones into a river is 
found at Tlemcen (Bel, Zoc. cit. p. 70). In Tripoli “ on creuse des fossés 
et lon y jette soixante-dix outres dont chacune doit contenir mille petites 
pierres ? (de Mathuisieulx, 4 zravers la Tripolitaine [Paris, 1903], p. 70). 
“ The Turks of Armenia make rain by throwing pebbles into the water. 
At Egin the pebbles are hung in two bags in the Euphrates; there should 
be seventy thousand and one of them. At Myndus in Asia Minor the 
number of the stones used for this purpose is seventy-seven thousand, and 
each of them should be licked before it is cast into the sea " (Frazer, 
op. cit. i 305). M. Doutté (of. cif. p. 587 sg.) justly observes, “ Probable- 
ment les cailloux représentent la terre durcie par la sécheresse et en les 
immergeant on force Ja pluie à venir détremper le sol". In connection 
with the custom of licking the stones it may be mentioned that at Tangier 
a girl who wipes the dish from which she has eaten with her finger and 
then licks the finger is supposed to have rain at her wedding ; and there 
is a similar belief with regard to a boy. 
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When this is done they carry them to the bridge over the 
Sbü and throw them into the water, afterwards returning to 
the shrine to pass the night there; but before they throw 
the baskets into the river they take care to fasten them to the 
bank with pegs and ropes so as to be able to remove them 
in case the rain should be too plentiful. In the same town, 
if rain falls on the blue flag which every Friday morning is 
hoisted on the minaret, it is believed that it will continue till 
the next Friday. 

In some cases the shedding of teats or ceremonial weeping 
is supposed to act as a rain-charm. In the Andjra ceremony 
just described the women, before they give water to the 
donkey to drink, weep over the heap of rubbish which has 
accumulated on the edge of the spring through the yearly 
cleanings of it, and at the same time pray to God for rain. 
While I was staying at Amzmiz in the Great Atlas I was told 
that rain had been caused to fall at Lalla Ták&rkust, a 
neighbouring holy place of great repute, by two boys being 
taken twice round its shrines with their hands tied behind 
their backs and tears running down their cheeks. The 
weeping of children likewise forms part of a rain-making 
ceremony practised in the Hidina, the details of which will 
be given below, Among the Ait Hassan, a subdivision of 
the Ait Wardin, the women go with a black cow to the 
mosque and cemetery and take it about until it makes water, 
after which they sprinkle the little boys who accompany them 
with the urine of the cow, and pinch them so as to make 
them weep. 

In many other instances a ceremony is performed with a 
black cow, the urination of which is looked upon as a sign 
or a cause of rain. Among the Mnására the animal has 
& turban tied round its horns and is thus taken seven times 
round a shrine ; if it makes water there will be rain, if not 
the drought will continue. In Dukkala the women of the 

T In Andjra it is believed that if it rains on a Friday there will be rain 
every day till the following Friday. Cf. al-Bubürl, of. cit. xv. 6 sgg. 
(vol. i. 332 sgg.). 

3 M. Bel (/oc. cit. pp. 66, 97) mentions an instance of this from 


Algeria, and another case from the same country in which the urination 
of a ewe or lamb is regarded as a sign of rain. Cf. infra, p. 271 sg. 
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village dance and sing round a black cow at night; if it 
urinates at once rain will soon fall, whereas the longer it 
takes till it does so the longer the dry weather will last. 
Among the Ait Mjild a black cow is dresscd up as a woman 
and taken about in the village and three times round the 
mosque, accompanied by men, women, and children. 
Among the Ait Ndér the men at night take a black cow 
seven times through the village, and the inhabitants of the 
tents they pass throw water over it; if it urinates during this 
tour the people believe that rain will soon fall, whereas in 
the opposite case they “ leave the matter in the hands of 
God". In Andjra it is supposed that if on the day when 
the autumn ploughing commences the pair of oxen drawing 
a plough make water simultaneously, there will be rain on 
that or the following day and the year will be rainy. 

In the Hidina, again, a ewe which is still so young that 
it has not yet lambed is after sunset draped with a woman's 
shawl and taken to a shrine by a party of men, who sing timc 
after time, Ya lah négdiu m-mgéréf ya Ildh n-ndu $-Yarf, 
“© God we shall set light to the ladles, O God very much rain”. 
By this they hope to frighten the ewe into urinating; and 
after it has done so they sing, A/-fdila ‘atiéna githa ya 
mulána, “ The bean is thirsty, help it quickly O our Lord”. 
In this case a rain-producing effect is evidently ascribed not 
only to the urination of the dressed-up animal but also to 
the mentioning of ladles in the song. Among the same 
people when rain is needed, the women and children visit the 
shrines of the village with a pitch-fork (médra) dressed up as 
a bride, singing, Z'"agnja ya mérja ú lli Hdbwü rdh ja, 
* T*agünja O mother of hope,! and what you asked for, see 
there it comes”. At the shrines the women pinch the 
children to make them weep ; from there they go to a spring 
or well, hold T'agünja over it without allowing it to get 
wet, and unexpectedly splash water over the children so that 
they again begin to weep. This is done in the evening in 


1 The word mdrja, which I, like M. Doutté (7Merrdkec [Paris, Ipin. 
p. 383), translate “ mother of hope ”, has perhaps been invented'for this > 
occasion owing to its phonetical resemblance to mérja, which 4féáns a ET 
shallow lake. : j 
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order that it may not be seen by the men and youths. The 
name 'l'agünja is derived from the Berber word agunja or 
agenja, which means a ladle, and is given to the dressed-up 
pitch-fork because in the original Berber rite a ladle is uscd, 
owing to its connection with fluids. 

The custom of using a ladle as a rain-charm is common 
among the various Berber groups. Among the Ait Wary4ger 
in the Rif the women dress up a wooden ladle (agdnja) in 
women’s clothes and walk with it to the village mosque or 
some shrine, praying for rain. So also the At Ubábti 
dress up a ladle as a woman and take it about to shrines, 
singing, Allah n-ni n-nit allah n-nii n-ni, dliah ma fiha 
dk, dilah n-mü §-sirf, allah negdiu m-mjárdf, a n-nd 
a-aeladla bas t'dis [-hájjála, “ God rain rain, God rain rain, 
God there is no light in it, God very much rain, God we shall , 
burn the ladles (that is, give us so much rain that we cannot 
even go out and fetch fuel but have to burn our ladles), 
O thunder-shower, [fall] so that the widow shall remain 
alive". Among the Ait Sáddén the women dress up a 
wooden ladle (agenja) as a bride and tie it to a bamboo canc 
or some other stick, after which they carry it round to the 
shrines of the neighbourhood, singing, A Talgunja ydsi 
uvauninnem s ig'iuma, gër i rabbi, y dnear dihher füg'a, 
“O Talfpünja, raise the palms of your hands towards the 
sky, call to God, O rain may the grass grow". Among the 
Ait Yusi a bamboo cane is dressed up as a bride, with a 
ladle tied crossways on it to represent the arms. This 
puppet, called Tigénja, is for a day or two taken about 
from village to village and shrine to shrine by women and 
children playing the tambourine (alun), singing, dancing, 
and clapping their hands, and, as has been said above, they 
receive alms at the places they visit, Among the Ait Ndér 
the women walk about in the village and perhaps go to 
neighbouring villages as well, with a large ladle dressed 
up as a bride, singing, Agénja a bérrja, à rbbi uséndg dnzar, 
* Ladle O master of hope, O God give us rain". They also, 
as we have seen, receive alms, with which afterwards a feast 
is made, The Ait Waráin give the name of żáslit s'naar, 
"the bride of the rain", to the dressed-up ladle which, 
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attached to a bamboo stick, is carried by the women to the 
cemetery of the village and neighbouring shrines. Among 
the Shléh the dressed-up ladle is equally common as a 
rain-charm. At Amzmiz it is the custom to throw it into 
a river, pond, or spring, after it has been carried about from 
one shrine to another with prayers for rain. At Demnat the 
people pour water over the boys who go from house to house 
with a ladle dressed up in cloth, and present them with flour. 
Among the Iglfwa, when the ladle (agénja), fastened to thc 
end of a bamboo stick and with a piece of cloth tied to it 
like a flag,! is taken to a shrine, the children pray, A Tlgúnja 
a mórja, a rdbbi dwid ánzar, “O Tlgünja, O mother of 
hope, O God give rain". At Aglu a wooden ladle (aga) 
and a pot-stick (#fal) are togcther draped with the head- 
wrap (a‘bvog) of a woman who has never given birth to a 
child, the turban (vrssz) of a man who has never had more 
than one child, and the turban of another man who has never 
married. Fastened to the top of a bamboo stick, this puppet, 
called Blgánja, is carried from house to house by boys and 
women who pray for rain and who also, as has becn 
already said, receive corn, figs, and other eatables, of which 
a woman blessed with a large family prepares a meal for 
the children. The bamboo cane with the ladle and pot- 
stick is, like the food-stuff, handed over to the woman, who, 
with a prayer for rain, places it on the roof of her house after 
she has loosened the married man's turban; it is believed 
that if the wind makes the turban fly there will soon be rain, 
whereas in the opposite case the drought will continue. It 
should be added that the woman herself must have her hair 
uncovered and dishevelled, and that it is also regarded as a 
sign of rain if it flutters in the wind.? 

The custom of using a ladle as a rain-charm is found 
not only among the Berbers but among the Arabic-speaking 


2 M. Laoust suggests (af. ci?. p. 230) that the frequent use of bamboo 
canes in the present connection is due to the fact that they particularly 
grow in humid places. 

3 Since the first publication of the above facts, in 1913, similar 
customs among various other Berber tribes have been mentioned by 
M. Laoust in his Mots e choses berbères, p. 204 sqq. 
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people as well! In the Garbtya the women dress up a large 
wooden ladle as a woman and carry it to a sfyiZ, singing, 
Agunja tdlbet v-rja, isabbdk a mülána be i-a, " Agunja 
asked for hope, make the morning rainy, O our lord". In 
Dukkála the women likewise dress up a ladle as a woman or 
a bride, and take it about from tent to tent dancing and 
singing, Tagénja hallet rdsha, ya rabbi tbéll brasha, 
‘ Tagénja has loosened her hair, O God mayest thou wet 
her ear-rings". But they may also make use of an ordinary 
piece of wood instead of a ladle and carry this to a 
neighbouring shrine, where they place it in a standing posi- 
tion and dance and play round it singing as before. The 
same words are sung among the Mnására when a dressed-up 
ladle is carried to a shrine for the purpose of obtaining rain. 
At Marráksh, when men, women, and boys walk without 
shoes to Sidi Bel ‘Abbas’ 4álwa on thc hill Giliz outside the 
town to pray for rain, a wooden ladle fastened to the top of 
a bamboo cane and decorated with a flag—the so-called 
T'*enógja—is carried in front of the procession. At Fez the 
women dress up a bamboo cane in female clothing, take it 
up to the roof of a house, and sing there, Gánja Menndna jib 
$t'a sérbdna, “ Ganja Mennána, bring rain quickly". Among 
the Tsül the women tie a ladle crossways on the handle of a 
shovel used for winnowing, dress them up as a woman, and 
walk with this puppet, which they call Manta, from shrine 
to shrine, taking it three times round each place, singing, 
4 Många l-garrdba jib Ma serrdba, némsi m'ak le l-ġába, 
má nsib fein néddérrag, ‘‘O Manta the stranger,’ bring rain 
quickly, I shall go with you to the thicket, I shall find no place 
where to sheltcr myself". In the same tribe women for a 
similar purpose go to a place where they cannot be seen by 
men and play there, in a state of complete nakedness, a game 
of ball called sérra with wooden ladles. In this case, how- 


1M. Doutté (Merrdkech, p. 383) mentions its occurrence in the 
Rahdmna and M. Bel (oc, ciż. pp. 64-67, 71, 85 sg.) in certain parts of 
Algeria. 

* Notice the cases mentioned in this chapter in which the actual 
dishevelling of a woman’s hair serves as a rain-charm, 


3 1 take /-garrdba to stand for /-griba so as to rhyme to zerrába and 
l-ġdba. 
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ever, it seems that the rain-producing effect is ascribed not 
only to the ladles but to the game itself. 

The dressed-up ladle is a widespread rain-charm in 
North Africa, and the Berber name given to it even among 
Arabic-speaking people may be taken as a mark of its 
origin. Dio Cassius testifics that magical rain-making was 
practised by the inhabitants of Libya According to some 
modern writers the puppet represents an ancient goddess— 
either a rain-goddess,? or a personification of the earth con- 
ceived sometimes as the “evra mater and sometimes as a 
bride who is doomed to sterility unless fecundated by the 
rain. As to these conjectures it may be observed that the 
personification of a natural phenomenon does not necessarily 
imply deification ; that the Berber word for a bride, zasiiz 
or żislít, is also used for a puppet ;* and that effigies or dolls 
figure in the rain-charms of various peoples,’ for example the 
Arabs of Moab 5 and other inhabitants of the same neigh- 
bourhood.”? In any case there can be no doubt that the use 


1 Dio Cassius, Historia Romana, lx. 9. 

2 This opinion has been expressed by M. Bel (/oc. cit. p. 86 sg.) 
and M. van Gennep, (L’é¢at actuel du problème totémique (Paris, 1920], 
p.218n.). The existence of a Dea Caelestis may be inferred from a fragment 
in Duris Samius (Historiae, 34; in Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
ed. by Müller, ii. [Parisiis, 1848], p. 478). In the Roman period this 
goddess appears under the title of Dea Nutrix (Cordus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, wol. vii. Inscriptiones Africae Latinae [Berolini, 1881- 
1904], no. 2664; cf. ikid. no. 8245); and it would seem that it was 
this goddess, in her Punicized form, whom Apuleius (Metamorphoses, 
xi. 5) characterises as “rerum naturae parens, elementorum omnium 
domina", See Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 1914), p. 203. 

? Laoust, of. cit. especially pp. 214, 226 sgg. 

4 Cf. ibid. p. 240; Herber, ' Poupées marocaines ’, in Les archives 
berbères, iii. (Paris, 1918), p. 68. 

5 Frazer, op. cit. i. 275 sg. 

€ Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab (Paris, 1908), p. 
326 sgg. Cf. Clermont-Ganneau, ‘ Traditions arabes au pays de Moab’, 
in Journal Asiatique, ser. x. vol, viii. (Paris, 1906), p. 365 sgg. 

" Among the Greek Christians of Kerak in Palestine, whenever there 
is a drought, a winnowing-fork is dressed in women's clothes and carried 
from house to house by girls and women singing doggerel songs (Curtiss, 
Primitive Semitic Religion To-day [London, 1902], p. 114). In Syria, 
* wenn eine längere Trockenheit eintritt, so nimmt man zwei Stócke, 
bindet dieselben kreuzweise zusammen und zieht ihnen die Kleider eines 
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of a ladle as a rain-charm is due to its connection with fluids. 
The same connection has led to the belief that if an unmarried 
person eats food from a pipkin with a ladle, there will be rain 
at his or her wedding (Hidina, Temsámán)! On the other 
hand, if a person beats another with a ladle there will be no 
rain (Temsámáàn) ;* in such a case the ladle is, contrary to 
its designation, used for a “ dry °’ purpose. 

In various cases mentioned above a method of producing 
rain is to raise the wind—by the fluttering of a woman's 
dishevelled hair or of the loosened turban of a man, or by the 
use of a flag? A similar idea underlies some other rain- 
charms, Among the Ait Waráin, when a person wants to 
spoil an enemy's wedding with rain he plays on a sieve, which 
is also a method of making the wind blow. In Andjra the 
jaw-bones of a sheep sacrificed at the Great Feast are sus- 
pended from a tree or a house-top or the end of a bamboo 
cane, as it is believed that when the wind makes them rattle 
there will be rain. In these cases, however, we have to 
consider not only the raising of the wind but also the homceo- 
pathic effect of the sound. Noise may act as a rain-charm. 
The prayers for rain are often exceedingly loud ; the efficacy 
of crying may be not merely due to the tears ; much bellow- 
ing of cattle or bleating of sheep or goats produces rain 
(Andjra). Violent movements may have a similar effect. 
If the cattle are capering rain will fall (2022.). In a rain- 
making rite mentioned above it is regarded as good fZ/ if the 


kleinen Kindes an. Diese Art Puppe, welche man schéschballf nennt, 
muss von einem Derwisch durch die ganze Stadt getragen werden. 
Eine Schaar Kinder folgt hinten nach, welche singen: schóschballi, 
schoschballi, wir gehen nicht weg, bevor wir nass geworden sind” 
(Eijib Abé@la, ‘ Beiträge zur Kenntniss aberglàubischer Gebräuche in 
Syrien’, in Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palástina-Vereins, vii. [Leipzig, 
1884], p. 94). 

1 I have also heard that the same will happen if an unmarried person 
eats food directly from the pot in which it was cooked (Fez, Ait Waráin, 
Ait Wáürylger). , 

In other cases it is said that it is bad to beat a person with a ladle 
(Hidina), or that if an unmarried person does so he or she will never 
marry (Ait Ndér). 

8 For the use of flags as rain-charms see also Laoust, of, ciż, 228 sgg. 
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children throw food at each other! And games of ball ? 
and tugs of war are frequently supposed to bring about rain. 

Among the Ait Waráin two or four naked women play a 
kind of hockey—not like the women of the Tsül with ladles, 
but with sticks—for the purpose of obtaining rain. Among 
the Ulád Ba‘aziz some good old women play at ball when 
rain is wanted, whilst in the Hidina in similar circumstances 
the men of two neighbouring villages have a football match 
in the afternoon, after which they drape a ewe with a woman's 
shawl, as has been said above. Among the At Ubábti it is 
the custom for men and youths in spring to play at ball with 
sticks, as a means of producing rain. It may be asked why 
games of ball are supposed to have a rain-producing effect. 
An explanation given me by an old Arab was that the 
ball is dark like a rain-cloud, but this only seems to express 
part of the truth. Among the Tsül the men play at ball 
to put a stop to a long-continued rain, the scribes and 
students playing with the feet and other men with sticks ; 
and I was told that in Andjra one game of ball is played to 
obtain rain and another to obtain dry weather. From these 
facts we may conclude that the essential function of playing 
at ball as a weather-charm is to bring about a change in the 
weather through the movements and changing fortunes of 
the game. In this respect it is like the tug of war, which is 
also supposed to influence the weather sometimes in one 
direction and sometimes in another. Among the Iglíwa 
of the Great Atlas it is resorted to as a method of bringing 
about rain;? the men pull at one end of the rope and the 
women at the other, and while they are pulling one of the 
men suddenly cuts the rope so that the women tumble down 
and show their nakedness. The manner in which this pro- 
cedure was described almost made it appear to me as if the 

1 Supra, i259. ‘ Chez les Sejrira (Oran), il y a une oua'da (banquet) 
de la pluie, au cours de laquelle on se jette des boules de boue ” (Doutté, 
ups ed ME dans l'Afrique du Nord, p. 587; Idem, Merrdkech, 
P. 387 sg.). 

2 cf Doutté, Merrákech, p. 322 sqg.; Idem, Magie et religion 
dans l'Afrique du Nord, pp. 554, 587 ; Laoust, of, cit. p. 242 sg. 

Pus also Laoust, of. cif. p. 244 (Imsflwan); Doutté, Merrá£ech, 
p. 397. 
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exposure of the urinary organs of the women formed an 
essential feature of the rite, owing to an association of ideas 
already familiar to us. The Ait Waráin likewise practise the 
tug of war (ájbäd ñ úsġun) as a rain-charm, and among them 
not only the men but also the women now and then let the 
rope go so as to upset the other party. But among the Tsūl 
a tug of war, which they call j#did bel, is performed with a 
view to influencing the weather in a very different manner: 
it is arranged by men and women on a moonlight night in 
the autumn when there are rain-clouds in the sky and the 
people want sunshine in order to dry their figs and grapes. 

The suggestion has been made that ceremonial combats 
for the purpose of producing rain occurred among the ancient 
Libyans. According to classical writers the Auseans, in the 
district about Lake Tritonis, worshipped a goddess spoken 
of as “ Athena ”, who had a sanctuary dedicated to hor.! 
Herodotus states that the Ausean maidens kept year by year 
a feast in honour of this goddess, whereat their custom was 
to draw up in two bodies, and to fight with stones and clubs ; 
and if any one of them died of the wounds she received she 
was declared to be a false maiden.? Mr. Bates maintains 
that the significance of the combat is not hard to divine: ‘‘it 
was a rain-ceremony in which was acted the strife between 
drought and rain ”.3 St. Augustine speaks of an ancient 
feast called the Caterva, celebrated every year at a fixed time, 
at which the inhabitants of Caesarea, divided into two camps, 
fought with stones. In neither case is the meaning of the 
rite disclosed to us; and, as we have seen, ceremonial 
contests may serve other purposes than that of producing 
rain, 

There are, finally, certain rain-charms which depend on 
the close association between rain and the crops. At Tangier 
I heard that when other methods of making rain have failed, 
the people try to find a holy fool carrying barley or wheat 


1 Scylax, Periplus, 110. 

2 Herodotus, iv. 180. Cf. Pomponius Mela, De chorographia (situ 
orbis), i. 7. 3 Bates, of. cif. p. 204 sg. 

4 St. Augustine, De doctrina Christiana, iv. 24 (53) (Migne, Patro- 
logiae cursus, xxxiv.-xxxv. [Parisiis, 1845], col. 115). 
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under his cloak; if they find one they take the corn and 
throw it on the ground, with the result that rain will certainly 
fall on the following night. At Demnat it is an old custom 
that before the people go to the msdlla to pray for rain the 
scribes assemble at the place where wheat and barley are 
sold to recite the Koran and make tha and have a meal 
together ; a saint is said to be buried underneath a stone in 
that place, but my informant told me that the scribes go 
there not only for the sake of the saint but for the sake of 
the corn. In the samc little town, as we have seen, the boys 
who walk about with a dressed-up ladle are presented with 
flour; and the At Ubábti believe that unmarried persons 
who eat flour will have cold and rainy weather at their 
weddings. It is quite possible that the dressed-up winnow- 
ing-shovel and pitch-fork, which play such a conspicuous 
part in certain customs mentioned above,? are not meant as 
mere passive representatives of the thirsty crops but as 
actual rain-charms,? side by side with the ladle which is 
attached to the shovel or the shedding of tears and the 
ceremonies at the spring ; indecd, this is suggested by thc 
fact that the pitch-fork is called by the same name as is in 
other cases given to the dressed-up ladle. Among the Ait 
Temsámàn the women and children carry about a peel used 
in the baking of bread (¢agarrak'), dressed up as a bride 
(täsrif), singing, Géina géina yd llah s únsar insd'dllah, 
“ Help us help us quickly, O God, with rain, if God will ".3 In 
Andjra, if rain is wanted at the time when durra is sown, the 
ploughmen turn their ploughs upside down so that the points 
are directed towards the sky, and leave them in that position 
until it begins to rain ; or, if this proves ineffective, they go 


l Supra, ii. 265, 268. 

4 With reference to the dressed-up winnowing-fork at Kerak in 
Palestine (see supra, ii. 269 n. 7), of which we are not told that it is 
brought in contact with water, Frazer remarks (of. cit. i. 276) that the 
charm would hardly be complete without this feature; but this remark 
does not necessarily hold good if the winnowing-fork, instead of being 
a mere representative of vegetation, is itself looked upon as a positive 
means of producing rain. 

3 Cf. Biarnay, Étude sur les dialectes berbéres du Rif (Paris, 1917), 
p. 174 59g. (Ibqqóyen). 
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to the shrine of the patron saint of the village and place their 
ploughs there as dy on the saint. A servant of mine, a native 
of the Shawta, told me that bis people use their ploughs as 
rain-charms by turning the points in the direction from which 
they hope rain will come, whilst their neighbours, the Z'air, 
try to obtain rain by ploughing in the ground without a 
plough-point. According to a story related by M. Bel, 
Máülái 'Abdrrábman, when he was going to perform the 
istisgá outside Fez, stopped on his way at the sight of a man 
ploughing his master’s field, took hold of his plough, made 
three furrows with it, and implored God to send rain; in 
the same moment a storm broke out and the rain lasted for 
three months, that is, as many months as furrows made by 
the Sultan.) We have previously noticed the belief that if the 
ploughman shouldremove the carth from the plough-share with 
water, there might be so much rain that he could not plough.? 

While ploughs and ploughing thus figure in the rain- 
charms, they also, curiously enough, do so in the ceremonies 
performed forthe purpose of stopping an over-supply of rain. 
The reason for this may be that, however desirable rain is 
for the crops, the ploughing is generally done in dry weather; 
but at the same time it cannot escape our notice that the. 
ploughing which is intended to make the weather dry is of 
an altogether absurd and impossible kind. In Andjra a 
looking-glass, which, as we shall see, is by itself used as a 
dry-weather charm, is for the same purpose sometimes laid 
on the top of a plough and sometimes on a brass pestle placed 
outside the house in a standing position ; there can be little 
doubt that the latter object, like the looking-glass, is chosen 
on account of its shiny appearance, and this gives additional 


1 Bel, loc. cif. p. 63. The following method of procuring rain is 
found among the Muhammadans of Syria :—‘ Nachdem sie ihre Kleider 
verkehrt angezogen haben, begeben sie sich in Procession, unter dem 
Absingen von geistlichen Liedern, vor die Stadt, Beim ersten Felde, 
das in der Nähe eines Heiligengrabes liegt, angelangt, lassen sie cin 
Paar Ochsen kommen; diese werden an den Pflug gespannt, und man 
bittet die Spitzen der Geistlichkeit, den Acker zu bepflügen. Diese 
Ceremonie wird gewöhnlich dreimal wiederholt, und die Muslimen 
glauben fest an den guten Erfolg derselben  (Eijüb Abéla, loc. ciz. p. 94). 

3 Supra, ii, 219. 
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support to the assumption that the plough, also, in the 
analogous case is regarded as a means of stopping the rain, 
At Fez, with the same object in view, a woman lies down 
on her stomach with the palms of her hands turned upwards, 
and another woman pushes a plough without its point along 
her back; the expanded hands are said to represent sunshine, 
but it is obvious that a magical effect is also attributed to 
the “ploughing”. A widespread method of stopping or 
preventing rain is to plough with two cats “ yoked " to a toy- 
plough ; I have found this custom among the Arabs of the 
Mnására and Garbtya, among the Brüber of the Ait Waráin, 
and at Mequinez! In the spring of 1910, when I was staying 
in Fez, it was reported there that a woman at Mequinez had 
just been put into prison because she had ploughed with cats 
and sown salt, repeating the words, L-g207 ma ihart'ü Si, 
I-mélha ma tenbét Ši, šta ma fteh ši, "" The cats will not 
plough, the salt will not grow, rain will not fall ". It was 
said that she had been bribed to do so for four dollars a day 
by a man who had a large quantity of corn and consequently 
wanted its value to rise. In the Garbiya I was likewise told 
that the ploughing with cats is an act of sorcery only done 
for wicked and selfish purposes. 

In this ceremony, also, there is another rain-preventing 
factor besides the ploughing, namely, the cats, which are 
well known to have a great dislike for rain and therefore 
are made use of in ceremonies intended to stop it.^ Thus 
among the Ait Sáddén, when there is too much rain, a woman 
takes a cat, ties up its legs to prevent it from doing harm or 
running away, and beats it, saying, $455 ssdbb ‘dmmar 
S-Sta ma ssabb, “ Ssdbb ssdbb (the exclamation generally used 
for driving away a cat), the rain will never fall ". Like the 
cat the fowl, which is also much afraid of rain, sometimes 
figures as a dry weather charm. Among the Iglfwa, when 
it is raining at a wedding, a hen is thrown out through the 

1 See also Doutté, Merrdkech, p. 391 (Marráksh). 

* See also Laoust, of. cit, p. 252. In the Malay Archipelago cats 
are, on the contrary, frequently made use of in ceremonies intended to 
procure rain; but in these cases they are invariably drenched with 


water, ducked in a pool, or thrown into a stream (Frazer, of. cit. i. 289, 
291). 
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window of the house, and some sort of magic is then practised 
with it by a woman. In Andjra women try to make the 
weather dry by taking a neighbour's cat and cock at night 
and smudging their eyes with soot from an earthenware pan 
used for baking bread (Z-»ndgla de l-hobz). 

This ceremony, however, may be traced not only to the 
cat's and cock's dislike of rain but also to thc natural anta- 
gonism between water and fire and the latter's connection 
with soot. In order to stop rain the women of the At 
Ubábti blacken the eyes of a bitch with antimony, which 
may perhaps be regarded as a more refined substitute for 
soot, As watcr extinguishes fire, so firc is also supposed to 
destroy the rain! Among the Ait WüryBger rain is stopped 
by a man whose name is 'Ésa boiling some rain-water in an 
earthenware pan (anafddam) ordinarily used for the baking 
of bread, and then discharging a loaded gun in the air. At 
Aglu, when it is raining much at a wedding, the girls take 
some of the water with which the bride has washed herself 
before her first intercourse and boil it in a pot. They then 
throw into it scrapings from inside her slippers, as also a 
small bit of her clothes, cover up the pot, take it outside the 
house, and leave it there, with the result that the rain will 
cease to fall in the place where the wedding is held, though 
it may continue in the neighbourhood. The Mnágàra, in 
order to get dry weather, thrust the plough-point into the 
fire on the hearth or throw out fire in front of seven tents. 
The Ait Mjild put into the fire a big needle ; * whilst in the 
Hidina a needle, which has been made red-hot in an earthen- 
ware pan kept over the fire, is thrust into the threshing-floor, 
to be removed again when there has been enough sunshine.3 
Perhaps we may assume that the threshing-floor plays a part 
in this and some other ceremonies, which will be mentioned 
presently, because it is only used in dry weather. In Andjra 
a fall of snow is stopped by some snow being thrown into the 

1 See also Laoust, af. cit. p. 250, According to an Arab historian, 
a tribe of nomads in Hadramaut in Arabia, in order to stop rain, cut a 
branch from a certain tree in the desert, set it on fire, and then sprinkled 
the burning brand with water (Frazer, of. cit. i. 252). 

2 Cf. Laoust, of. cit. p. 250. 

3 Cf Biarnay, of. cif. p. 179 sg. (Ibqqóyen). 
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fire; and to make rain cease, women secretly carry away at 
night a neighbour's earthenware pan and bury it in a dung- 
hill. In the same district, when it is raining too much, a 
girl by name Ráhma who is a first-born goes to the house of 
a woman who has been married a second time to a bachelor, 
and stealthily takes from its fire-place (Aédn) a stone, which 
is then buried in an old threshing-floor no longer used. When 
the girl together with other women go to bury the stone they 
chant, D-derdúša mát'er l-gdila dhmáér, “The loaf of 
durra-bread has died, the sun has got hot". A variation 
of this custom is that all three stones are taken from the 
fire-place ! and that the woman who was married to a bachelor 
must not have given birth to a child. Among the Ait Ndér 
women for the same purpose take a stone from the fire-place 
and bury it in the waste land outside the village, pretending 
to scratch their faces as at a funeral and singing antiphonally, 
Immit bába Dérdus, mäi ingan? “Father Dérdu$ has 
died, who killed him? ”—Jngat wúni n fédran, “ The 
gutter of pitch (which was made to prevent the rain from 
entering the tent) has killed him”. Among the Ait Yüsi, 
who have the same custom, the answer is that “ the heavy 
rain has killed dddrdus"’. Of this burying of a stone from 
the fire-place the following explanation was given me in 
Andjra :—‘‘ What is the use of having a fire-placc when the 
rain is destroying the crops? It is just as well to bury it in 
the ground ; then God will have pity upon us and make the 
sun shine." This explanation agrees with the song about 
the death of the durra-loaf, but seems nevertheless to be a 
later religious interpretation of a magical practice closely 
alied to others just mentioned—those of boiling water, 
throwing snow into the fire, heating a plough-point or 
needle, thrusting a hot needle into the threshing-floor, or 
throwing out fire. All these practices may be based on the 
antagonism between fire and water, but some of them, 
including the burial of the stone or stones from the fire-place, 
may also have been directly intended to make the sun shine 
owing to the resemblance between fire or heat and sunshine; 
the latter explanation is, in fact, distinctly suggested by the 
1 Laoust, of, £i. p. 251. 
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phrase " the sun has got hot"', as also by kindred customs 
which depend on an association between sunshine and 
whiteness. 

Thus, in the Hidina, when the rain threatens to destroy 
the crops and sunshine is much desired, a woman takes a 
raw egg, makes a hole in one end of it, pours out its contents, 
and keeps the empty shell under a leak in the roof so that it 
gets partly filled with rain-water; she then seals up the 
opening with paste and buries the shell in a threshing-floor 
or dunghill, from which it is only removed when rain is again 
wanted. In Andjra women for a similar purpose steal an 
egg from a girl who is a first-born, and bury it together with 
a needle in an unclaimed grave or an old threshing-floor. In 
the same district, on the occasion when the corn to be used 
for a wedding is cleaned in the bridegroom's house, a raw 
egg in a bowl is put on the top of one of the heaps ''in order 
that the wedding shall be without rain and the life of the 
bridegroom shall be white".! Among the At Ubábti and 
the Ait Ndér, as well as in the Hidina, the game called sig— 
or ssig, as is the Berber form of the word—is believed to 
cause sunshine. It is played with the quarter parts of a split 
bamboo cane, which are thrown up in the air, and the scoring, 
which is marked with pebbles, depends on which side is 
turned upwards when they fall down; this game is regarded 
as a sun-charm on account of the shiny appearance of the 
cane, and such efficacy is attributed to it that if, in the Hidina, 
persons are seen playing it when sunshine is not desired, the 
sticks are taken away from them and broken. The Ait 
Waráin make fine weather by putting a looking-glass on the 
roof of the house or tent, no doubt because the glittering of 
the glass is thought to produce sunshine.* At Marráksh, if 
rain falls at a wedding, the girls resort to a similar method to 
stop it; while at Tangier the bride for the same purpose 
gazes into a looking-glass. In Andjra, as we have seen, a 
looking-glass is laid on a brass pestle as a dry weather charm, 
In the same district sunshine is also obtained by a newly 


1 Supra, i. 19. For the idea that the whitewashing of a house 
causes sunshine see sura, ii. 172. Cf. infra, p. 331. 
2 Cf. Laoust, of. cit. p. 249 sg. 
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married couple, still regarded as bride and bridegroom, 
taking off their drawers and lifting up their clothes as far as 
their shoulders; in this case there seems to be an association 
between sunshine and the brightness of the naked bodies, or, 
perhaps, between the latter and a cloudless sky.! 

But while rain in many cases is thus stopped by actions 
that are in the first place intended to produce sunshine, there 
are various dry-weather charms, besides those mentioned 
above, which have direct reference to the rain. Parallel to 
the antagonism between water and fire is that between water 
and oil, and this also has been used for the purpose of making 
the weather dry; thus among the Ait Vusi, at a rainy 
wedding, the bride fills her mouth with oil, which she then 
' spits out into a hole in a stone. Moreover, written charms 
are used to put a stop to rain, as also they are to produce it. 
At Marráksh a man who is afraid that the rain is going to 
spoil the fruit in his garden asks a scribe to write for him a 
charm, which is then suspended from a tree; and among the 
Ait Würy&ger, if there is too much rain, scribes write on a 
board the names of either ninety-nine or one hundred and 
one saints, and place the board on the roof of the village 
mosque. Sometimes the rain is, as it were, tied up. The 
Mnására girdle a dog with a g4//2/, or the cloth tied round 
the edge of the steamer in which sé&s# is made in order to 
prevent the steam from escaping; and among the Ait Ndér 
a string is tied round the body of a bitch, which is then, in the 
evening, taken about in the village by the women, who cry 
out, Ast ast a fíditt tag tmdra ldiinném, “ Come come O 
bitch, distress befalls your mistress". Among the Ait Waráin, 
if there is a hailstorm, a woman whose first-born was a boy 
takes a hailstone and splits it with a sickle saying, Nett‘ 
garsag i ustrra immiut, “ I slaughtered the hail, it died "'. 

1 In the Trichinopoly district in Southern India, “ when the tanks 
and rivers threaten to breach their banks, men stand naked on the bund, 
and beat their drums; and, if too much rain falls, naked men point 
firebrands at the sky. Their nudity is supposed to shock the powers 
that bring the rain, and arrest their further progress. According to 
Mr. Francis, when too much rain falls, the way to stop it is to send the 


eldest son to stand in it stark naked, with a torch in hand ” (Thurston, 
Omens and Superstitions in Southern India [London, 1912], p. 309). 
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There are also means of dispelling a fog. Among the 
Ait Yúsi it is done by a boy or unmarried youth, who is both 
his father's and mother's first child, lifting up his clothes, 
showing his bottom to the fog, and saying, ‘Arra a fdg'utt 
ngadd agd'árrag, ‘‘ Make yourself naked O fog, or else I will 
make myself naked". A similar custom is found among 
the At Ubábti and in Dukkála, whilst among the Ait 
Waráin some unmarried girls go out and raise their clothes 
a little, singing Ya tayútt ya tayútt ‘drri ngad 'árrig, “ O 
fog O fog, make yourself naked or else I shall make myself 
naked ". The words clearly indicate the association of ideas 
which underlie these practices, the fog being looked upon as 
a kind of clothing ; but the posture of the boy or youth also 
suggests the idea of driving away the fog. The Ait Sáddén 
turn away the fog by turning over seven big stones. In 
Andjra the boys say to the fog, A4Ardà ya dab gabla ydkluk 
@-¢wéri de (-‘drab, “ Fly O fog before the dogs of the Arabs 
eat you ”. 

In speaking of winnowing we have previously noticed 
certain ceremonies performed with a view to raising the 
wind, such as the making of a cairn, the suspension of an 
object inthe air, and the telling of a lie.! There are other 
methods of making the wind blow. One is to play on a sieve 
(Tangier, Andjra, Ait Ndér, Ait Waráin, etc.), which is, no 
doubt, supposed to bave this effect partly because the sieve 
is in constant motion when being used and partly on account 
of the sound. Among the Ait Yúsi a child who is seen 
playing on a sieve is stopped by its elders, as its action is 
believed to produce east wind. In Andjra, in order to get 
a cooling wind when the weather is very hot, an unmarried 
girl plays on a sieve with a little cat inside it, singing Ava 
rwak yä sidi, dna merydha ya sigi, ‘‘ Give a breeze O my 
Lord, I am possessed with spirits (lit. winds), O my Lord ”. 
It is said that the noise of the cat also helps to bring about 
the desired result, and the same is the case when, for a similar 
purpose, a cat is placed in the centre of a millstone which is 
then set in motion. At Tangier, if a baldheaded man removes 
his turban or fez in the street, the people say to him, “ Cover 

1 Supra, ii. 231 sg. 
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your head cover your head, the east wind is coming " ; the 
hairless head produces the cloudless sky characteristic of the 
east wind. Among the Igliwa, when persons go to visit a 
certain place in thc mountains, old people tell them that they 
must not walk on loose stones, which are liable to roll down 
and knock against other stones, since this would produce a 
gale. Here, then, we have another instance of the connec- 
tion between stones and the wind. Moreover, when the 
mountaineers living near the miracle-working spring Imi n 
Tala in the tribe Igdmiün in the Great Atlas have a quarrel 
with their neighbours on the plain, they throw a stone into 
the spring to cause a gale, which does not abate until they 
offer up on its margin a plate of porridge prepared without 
salt, as the spirits of the waters like to have it. Again, when 
a strong gale has been blowing for several days, a black 
bullock is sacrificed at the same spring to make the weather 
calm. At Aglu, when there is much wind, a woman who 
has a sucking boy takes a little piece off his shirt, puts it into 
his right hand, and keeps the hand closed until an egg is 
brought—the first egg laid by a pullet; she wraps up the 
egg in the rag and places it in an old earthenware pot no 
longer used, which is then buried in an out-of-the way place 
by a barren woman. This resembles the Hidina custom of 
stopping rain by burying an egg-shell filled with rain-watet. 
The rag, which is shut up in the boy's hand and then buried, 
seems to represent the wind—it should be noticed that in. 
the same tribe a rag is tied to a reed to raise the wind+; and 
the whiteness of the egg may in this case also be supposed 
to make the weather bright. 

We have noticed instances in which the same ceremony 
is performed sometimes to make rain and sometimes to raise 
the wind, and so also the same method is occasionally used 
both for stopping rain and laying the wind. Thus the 
Arabs of Dukkála tie up the wind by tying a black gZffà/ 
round the body of a dog from the first litter of pups born of 
a bitch, just as the Mnására tie a similar cloth round a dog 
to put a stop to rain. In the Hidina, when an easterly gale 
is blowing, people tie a blue cotton strip round the tail of a 


1 Supra, ii: 231. 
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dog so tightly as to make it howl, sprinkle its head with salt, 
and let it run. The Ait Waryager, again, stop a westerly 
gale by girdling a dog with a woollen belt, which is left on it 
as long as the gale lasts. The At Ubábti, when there is a 
strong wind, hang a mallet (Zzgzz) under the stomach of a 
bitch; and do not remove it until the wind abates. At Fez 
I heard that people calm the wind by putting an olive leaf 
in water to prevent it from blowing about. The Ait Yusi 
stop an easterly gale by burning a bit of the tail of an animal 
which has been sacrificed at the Great Feast,! and the people 
of the Hidina by burning the dried blood of such an 
animal? 


1 Supra, ii. 125. 2 Supra, ii. 123. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS RELATING TO ANIMALS 


THE HORSE.—-AÀ stallion is called in Arabic ‘aud, plur. gil ; 
a mare 'áuda ; a pack-horse Adar, plur. kiddar ; a foal jda', 
plur. ?/g'4, fem. dda. In Berberastallioniscalled agumar 
or agmar (Amanüz, Igliwa), plur. igdmarn (Amaniiz), ayis, 
plur. tsan (Igliwa), iyis, plur. 2ysdm (Ait Sáddén), yzs, plur. 
ihsón (Ait Wardin) or zfsdn (Ait Waryager), yis, plur. 
iysüm (Yems&mün); a mare Zag9mart or tagmart, plut. 
tagmárin (Amanüz, Igltwa), fdég’mdrt, plur. &éaliw (Ait 
Sáddén), ¢dimart, plur. téimdrin (Ait Waráin), Y'auga, plur. 
ra'yüd (Yems&màün); a male foal ajda‘, plur. d'a» 
(Amanüz) or ajd‘an (Igiiwa), da‘, plur. ijd'an or Yd ‘aun 
(Ait Waráin), dda‘, plur. z/Z'a» (Ait Sáddén, Temsámàn). 

We have previously noticed a vatiety of beliefs and 
customs connected with the idea that the horse is a holy 
animal! It may be treated almost as a member of the 
family. Among the Ul8d Bü'áziz a man on a feast day 
salutes his horse before he salutes any of his people ; he says 
to it, Svak l-ġgir, " Good morning "', touches its head with 
his right hand, and then kisses his fingers. So also anybody 
who visits the owner of a horse during the feast goes first to 
the horse and salutes it ; and the women of the family, before 
painting their hands with henna, apply the same colouring 
matter to some white spot on the horse. When a mare gives 
birth to a male foal the event is celebrated on the seventh 
day, like the birth of a child, by the firing of guns in honour 
of the owner and by a feast given by him. 

1 Supra, i. 97-99, 229, 230, 232, 233, 239, 242, 254, 256. For 
customs relating to horses see also ' Index’, s.v. Horse. 
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In the Hidina, if a mare foals, the wife of its owner makes 
dbsisa, consisting of parched wheaten flour mixed with butter, 
and gives a small portion of it to each family in the village 
that has milk-producing animals; otherwise the foal would 
die and the villagers would get no butter from their milk. 
Moreover, for seven days both the mare and the foal must 
remain in the stable, so as not to be hurt by the evil eye. The 
Ait Ndér likewise believe that there will be little butter in the 
village unless, on the birth of a foal, each of the various 
households receives a handful of parched flour mixed with 
butter and calls down blessings on the foal and its mother. 
Among the Ait Waráin, on a similar occasion, the milk of 
the mare is boiled and given to the children, in order that 
the mare shall bear many foals in the future—as many as 
there are children partaking of its milk; and the owner of 
the mare also kills a goat or a lamb and invites his neighbours 
to eat of it, or distributes among them some dried fruit, in 
order that they shall bless his animals. Among the Ait 
Sáddén, if a mare has foaled, no fire must be given out 
from the house or tent of its owner for three days.' 

Among the Ulád Bü'üziz, if a mare proves infertile or its 
foals die soon after birth, its owner takes it three times round 
a shrine and hangs round its neck some earth from the shrine 
(-Adnna dydl s-styid, " the henna of the saint ”), enclosed 
in a small bag, promising to give to the saint a sheep or a 
goat if he will cure the mare. In Andjra, if a horse, mule, 
or donkey is fond of running away, its halter (kma) is taken 
to a shrine and left there. 

In some tribes it is the custom for a man who buys a 
stallion to kill a sheep or goat and invite the men of the 
village to a meal; after they have eaten they make fátha, 
calling down blessings on the host and his animal (Ait Y si, 
Ait Waryager). Among the Ait Ndér, when a man for the 
first time buys a horse, mule, donkey, ox, or cow he invites 
the men of the village, or some of them, to a supper con- 
sisting of séks# and meat and tea; if a horse is bought, all 
the men who are themselves owners of horses must be 
invited, and should anybody be omitted a fine has to be 
paid to him. Among the Ul4d Bü'àziz, if a sheikh buys 
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a horse or a mule, he gives some dates to everybody who 
calls on him, as a blessing, but all his subjects must also make 
him a present of something—for example, a fowl or a sheep 
or a silver coin, the value of the gift being left to their own 
discretion. Among the Ait Wárylger, when a person has 
bought a horse, mule, donkey, bullock, or cow, or some sheep 
or goats at the markct, he treats those who accompanied 
him there with grapes, raisins, figs, or other eatables, and 
they in return call down blessings on him and the animal 
or animals he bought. In Andjra a person who buys an 
animal which is larger than a sheep also buys some meat, 
with which he entertains his own children and the little 
children of the village as well; this is supposed to safeguard 
the animal from evil influences and prolong its life. If the 
animal is a horse, mule, or donkey, he puts some silver 
object or dollar-pieces on the ground and makes the animal 
walk over it, and he breaks an egg against its forehead. In 
the Hidina, when a horse is bought, an egg is likewise broken 
against its forehead, and some white wool is tied to its right 
foreleg. Its new owner kills a sheep or goat or fowl and 
invites the men and women of the village to supper, and 
when the meal is finished they make /4z'AZa, invoking bless- 
ings on the horse; and on the same evening its forehead, 
chest, and forefeet are smeared with henna. Among the 
Ait Sáddén the mistress of the house ties some white wool 
to one of the ankles of a newly bought stallion or cow and 
lets it remain there till it comes off by itself. Among the 
Ait Wáry&ger a person who has bought a mare or some other 
female animal puts a silver bracelet (damgayydst) or a pair 
of silver brooches (g?bsfmin, sing. däbgind), such as women 
wear over their breast, at the entrance to the yard (asgaq) 
and makes the animal walk over it, in order that it shall be 
fertile and good and not run away. Among the Iglfwa a 
newly bought horse or mule is taken over a bowl of milk 
which has been placed on the threshold of the house, or over 
some flour strewn on it. I was told that the good effects of 
the egg, wool, milk, and flour are due to their whiteness, and 
in the case of the wool also to its daraka, which it possesses 
as coming from a holy animal. 
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Among the Ait Sáddén the stallion must, on the day 
when it was bought, be fed with barley by some other person 
than its new owner; and if no friend comes and feeds it of 
his own accord, the mistress of the house goes to a respectable 
person of good family and asks him to provide barley for 
the horse. Among the Ait Yusi a newly bought stallion or 
mare is taken by its new owner to somebody in the village 
who likewise belongs to a '' big family " (¢éfamt támggórant), 
and he not only feeds it with barley, but smears its forehead 
with salt butter to give it the benefit of the daraka inherent 
in his family. Or if a person buys a horse or mule, the 
mistress of a housc or tent belonging to such a family smears 
the place between its eyes with milk or flour to give it good 
luck ; while if a bullock or cow is bought she for the same 
purpose ties some wool to its tail. In the same tribe it is 
regarded as a good omen if a horse, mule, bullock, or cow 
urinates when it is bought, or immediately beforc or after, 
or when it has just arrived at the place of its new owner, and 
one of its feet is then dipped into its own urine; but if it 
dungs on any of these occasions it is considered an evil 
foreboding, and if it does so before being sold the would-be 
buyer refuses to buy it. It is said to be lucky both to sell 
and to buy horses :——2'd l-hgil u fri l-gail nål Lhgir 
(Hiáina). 

At Fez young girls smear their vulva with the lather of a 
stallion in order to prevent the growth of hair; and Höst 
says that the lather of a horse is used as a remedy for the 
sting of a scorpion! To wash one's face with water from 
which a horse, a mule, or a donkey has drunk prevents the 
eyes from getting diseased (Tangier), In Dukkála it is 
considered wholesome for a horse to eat its own excrements. 

THE Ass.—A he-ass is called in Arabic Adr, plur. 
hdmir, and a she-ass kdémdra. In Berber a he-ass is called 
agyul, plur. iguygl (Amaniiz, Igifwa) or zeyd/ (Ait Waráin) 
or ze"yál (Ait Sáddén), agyur, plur. igyér (Tems&màn) or 
igyer (Ait Wiüryüger); a she-ass Zagyu/z plur. Zguyg! 
(Amanüz, Iglfwa) or Zgyàl (Ait Waráin), faéywit, plur. 


1 Höst, Efterretninger om Marákos og Fes (Kigbenhavn, 1779), 
p. 282. 
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ziġ"yäl (Ait Sáddén), fagyuts, plur. &yár (Temsimin). 
A young donkey is called in Arabic dafs, plur. dhdésa, fcm. 
dáhía; in Berber asnus, plur. ismgs (Amanüz, Igltwa) or 
isnäs (Ait Waráin, Ait Sáddén, Ait WáryBger, Temsámiàn), 
fem. Zgsmws?, plur. Zsngs (Amanüz, Iglífwa) or “suds or 
tisnisin (Ait Waráin), fasnust, plur. fismás (Ait Sáddén, 
Temsámàn). 
While the horse is a holy animal, the ass is a wicked one. 
It is unlucky to keep a donkey, because it is constantly praying 
that some misfortune shall befall its master. When it is 
braying it is cursing him, or Sftan is riding on its tail or 
blowing into its ear, or it sees the devil and wants to drive 
him away by cursing him; hence some people, when hearing 
the bray of a donkey, resort to the phrase, “ In the name of 
God the merciful the compassionate ",! When a donkey 
is ridden by some person it says, A sîdi Bél ‘Abbds l-giffa 
u d-~ds, " O my lord Bél ‘Abbas, basket and hoe" ; which 
means a prayer for the death of the rider, as a grave is dug 
with a hoe and the earth is removed with a basket (Ul&d 
Bü'üziz. A Berber from Aglu told me that a donkey with 
a black spot in its mouth, when ridden on, is continually 
saying, Táryält d sgéieim, “ Basket and hoe ". Among the 
Ait Wàry&ger donkeys, as also horses and mules, with black 
spots in their mouths are not bought by anybody, and a 
white spot on the forehead of a donkey or a mule, but not 
on that of a horse, is likewise considered bad /ZZ. Ifa person 
falls off a donkey he is seriously injured or will die in con- 
sequence, whereas the fall from a horse is generally harmless 
(Ulàd Büá'áziz)? Yet in spite of its wickedness the donkey 
is appreciated for its usefulness. It is good both for riding 
and for all sorts of drudgery ; hence it is compared to the 
ridge-pole of a tent—L-hmdr hiwa I-hommár (ibid.). And 
itis also good for a variety of medicinal and magical purposes. 
If a person has burned his skin he cuts off a small piece of 
1 Among the North African Hausa a braying donkey is said to be 
calling Iblis (Tremearne, The Ban of the Bori [London, 1914], p. 222). 
2 They also have the saying, L-'aud ógíd yérkéb d'lih mülgh ibün 
gábrú maplil ta yéneél, “© When the owner of a horse has mounted it, 


his grave wil be open until he gets down" ; but this only refers to 
reckless riding. 
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a donkey's car and touches the burn with it (Ulàd Bü'áziz). 
If à man treats his wife badly or she wants to take liberties 
with other men, she boils a little piece of a donkey's eat 
together with mallows (56927) and salt butter or oil and gives 
this mixture to her husband to cat; he will then listen to 
what she says, as a donkey obeys its master (Andjra). Or if 
a married woman wants to rule over her husband she pro- 
cures a little piece of a donkey's tongue and makes him eat 
it together with food (Fez). She may dry and pound it and 
put the powder into sZ&sz ot bread which he is going to eat 
(Ulád Bü'áziz), or into his tea; but the woman who told 
me of this insisted that the lump of sugar used for thc 
sweetening of the tea should bc the top of a sugar loaf (Tsül). 
: Powder made of the dried brain of a donkey is also for a 
similar purpose mixed with the husband's food (Tems&man), 
In the south of Morocco scribes dry and pound a piece of a 
donkey's liver to make use of when they are digging for 
treasure: if a scribe has found money in the ground and is 
afraid of being killed by those who have been digging with 
him, he burns some of the powder so that the fume is inhaled 
by them and makes them sleep, and he in consequence can 
escape with all the money. The Ait Waráin give donkey's 
milk to little children to make them sleep. The milk of a 
donkey, though unlawful like its flesh, is drunk as a cure for 
whooping-cough (dmaggit; Ait Würy&Rger);* and a piece 
of bamboo filled with it and sealed up may, besides, be hung 
round the neck of the young patient (Aglu). It is believed, 
however, that the donkey's milk will have a bad effect on the 
intelligence of the child who drinks it (Ait Würy&ger). It is 
also used as a remedy for a child who has become ill by 
sucking his mother while pregnant (7/27.). It is secretly 
given to quarrelsome women to make them quiet, and, by 
jealous and revengeful persons, to women to deprive them 
of their singing voice (Ulád-Bü'áziz), and to scribes to make 


! Among the Shawia of Algeria whooping-cough is treated by 
drinking hot ass’s milk (Hilton-Simpson, ‘Some Arab and Shawia 
Remedies and Notes on the Trepanning of the Skull in Algeria’, in The 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. xliii. [London, 
1913], p. 710). 
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them unable to recite the Koran properly, as it is supposed 
to make their voices resemble that of a donkey (25:Z., Fez). 

A cure for gonorrhea is to have sexual intercourse with a 
she-ass on three days in succession (Ulàd Bi‘aziz). Young 
boys who have not yet attained the age of puberty have 
intercourse with she-asscs in order to get sexual capacity and 
make the penis grow (Ait Wárylger); and for the same 
purpose they also dip it into a heap of fresh donkey's dung 
(Tangier). In the case of grown-up men bestiality is 
despised or ridiculed. Among the Ait Waryager, if a man 
is caught in the act, a cairn is made at the place, a stick 
with a small flag is thrust into it, and people dung on the 
cairn. In Andjra a person who has intercourse with another 
man’s animal has to buy for it new shoes, a new pack-saddle, 
and new panniers; he must, besides, feed it for a day, and 
if it becomes ill he will have to pay its price, as the sperm of 
a man is considered to be injurious to a female animal. 
But with his own animal a man can do with impunity what- 
ever he likes. 

THe MULE.—The male is called in Arabic dga/, plur. 
bgal or bgéla, and the female d4égda. In Berber thc male is 
called aserdun, plur. iserdan (Amanüz, Igliwa) or iserdgn 
(Ait Waráin), aserdun, plur. iserdgn (Ait Sáddén, Ait 
Wäryåger), asddun, plur. zsddem (TemsBmán); the female 
taserdunt, plur. téserdan (Amanüz, Igliwa) or £iserdgn (Ait 
Waráin), Zaserduni, plur. tiserdan (Ait Sáddén), zäsāđunt, 
plur. Ziságen (Tems&mán). A young male is called in Berber 
asnid, plur. ¿nad (Amanüz, Iglíwa), ašnüg, plur. zYnágén 
(Ait Sáddén), ae'dog, plur. Ze'dógm (Ait Waráin), zfríydb, 
plur. ifriyken (Tems&ümàán); and a young female Zafwz, 
plur. Zfzad (Amaniiz, Igliwa), ZfríydA', plur. £fríyhin 
(Temsámán). 

At Fez I was told that if a mule, not a horse, is making 
a hole in the ground with onc of its fore-feet it is digging the 
grave of its master, and he is anxious to sell it. The UlAd 


1 Cf. Quedenfeldt, ‘ Krankheiten, Volksmedizin und abergliubische 
Kuren in Marocko’, in Das Ausland, lxiv. (Stuttgart, 1891), p. 79. 
For a cure of syphilis by means of the pounded hoofs of a donkey see 
infra, p. 322. 
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Bü'&ziz maintain that a mule with a black spot in its mouth 
is ill-omened and should be got rid of; and, as already said, 
there is a similar superstition among the Ait Würy&ger. 
While procreative virtue is attributed to the ass, the mule is 
used in magic to produce sterility ; a woman who is induced 
to eat bread made of flour mixed with the charred hoof- 
parings of a mule will become as barren as this animal 
(Aglu).! 

We are told of saints whose dead bodies, by their own 
command, have been carried by mules to the places where 
they lie buried—for example, Sidi Hbib and Sidi Mhámmed 
ben Mensór;? while Sidi Bünága was carried by a she- 
camel to his grave in the district of the Ait Wauzgit. 

THE CAMEL.—The male is called in Arabic ymed, 
plur. mdi, and the female j¢mla or någa. In Berber 
the male is called ava‘m, plur. ira'man (Amanüz), algom, 
plur. ¿goman (Igliwa), algamm, plur. cdigman (Ait Sáddén), 
algam, plur. ilgmen (Ait Waráin) or cldgmdn (Ait Waryager), 
argém, plut. irgmdén (Temsimin); and a female Zara'mt, 
plur. zra'zin (Amaniiz), talgomt, plur. Mgomin (Igltwa), 
Párjéni, plur. fizgmin (lems&mán) A young male is 
called in Berber zgís, plur. igfzm (Amanüz), awarat, plur. 
iwarain (lgliwa), @b‘ér (ibid), aj‘dug, plur. zj'dugém 
(Temsámán); and a young female ¢awarait (Igltwa), 
tab‘éirt (ibid.), aj'duz, plur. tij‘dudin (Tems&man). 

Many medicinal qualities are attributed to the camel. 
A piece of its larynx is hung round the neck of a child 
suffering from whooping-cough (Ulád Bü'üziz, Fez, Ait 
Waráin); this medicine is offered for sale at Fez. Another 
cure for the same illness is to drink melted camel's fat (Ait 
Sáddén, Ait Waráin) The head of a boy affected with 
ringworm is rubbed with camel's brain (Ulád Bü'áziz). The 
urine of a camel is drunk as a remedy for fever ; but a Berber 
friend of mine told me that he had tried this cure for three 
successive days at Fez without any effect at all. A person 
who has a rank breath rinses his mouth with the same fluid 
(Iglfwa) ; and schoolboys who are afraid of being beaten 
by their master let a camel make water on their legs in order 

1 Supra, i. 576. 2 See also supra, i..82 sg, . 
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to become insensible to pain (Northern Morocco). A head- 
gear consisting of camel-hair cords, which is frequently 
used by men in many parts of the country, is considered a 
protection against headache (Ait Waráin) If a calf is 
troubled with vermin (J-gémla dydli lé-bgaér), a small piece 
of a camel’s skin with the hair on is tied to its right ear to 
relieve it of the trouble (UJ4d Bü'áziz) If a person suffers 
from scabies, the bone of a camel is charred and pounded, 
and his body is rubbed with the powder mixed with tar 
(Ait Ndér). Camel's flesh is eaten as a cure for boils (Ul&d 
Bůʻäzîz); and it is considered good for every person to eat 
it at some time in every year, because it strengthens the 
body, the camel being itself a strong animal (Ait Waráin, 
Ait Sáddén)! On the other hand, should a greyhound eat 
camel's flesh it would become ill and die. A Berber from 
the Ait Waráin told me that a person can protect himself 
against all sorts of witchcraft by pushing his arm into the 
mouth of a camel; but he should first put a stick between 
its jaws to prevent it from biting him. 

CATTLE.—An ox is called in Arabic Zw (zaur), plur. 
tirän (tirdn), and a cow ódgra. In Berber an ox is called 
a'álluš, plur. z'dMas (Amanüz), asger (ibid, Igliwa), 
akentér, plur. tkantdr or isdggen (Iglfwa), aszyer, plur. 
Tz2yárn (Ait Sáddén), afünás, plur. ifúnásn (Ait Waráin, Ait 
Waryager, Temsámán); a cow tamúgait (Igl{wa), tafundst, 
plur. £isitam (ibid.), tafandst, plur. tfandsin (Amaniiz, 
Ait Wardin), fafundst, plur. tfundsin (Ait Sáddén), 
lafündsi, plur. fifandsin (Temsimin), dafandst, plur. 
difandsin (Ait Waryfger). A calf is called in Arabic ‘djel, 
plur. ‘äjúl, fem. ‘éjla; in Berber igīg, plur. igéizn, fem. 
tigiet, plur. Zgéisim (Igliwa), agezz, plur. igéten (Ait 
Wardin), ginduz, plur. iyndúsn (ibid., TemsBmün), fem. 
faindust, plur. żiyndúsin (Temsiman), ajli, plur. ‘jiin 
(Ait Sáddén), Cattle are collectively called in Arabic dgar, 
and in Berber izgér& (Amaniiz) or iggärn (Igliwa), (plur. 
of agger, ox), i22ydrn (Ait Sáddén), zftndsn (Ait Waráin, Ait 
Waryager, Temsámáàn). . 

We have already noticed some practices which are 

1 See also infra, p. 384. 2 Supra, i. 255. 
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observed when an ox or a cow is bought. Among the Ait 
Waryager, if a person buys a cow in the market in order to 
keep it, he must also buy a small quantity of wheat or fish 
to take home with him to eat; this wil make the animal 
lucky. On the other hand, he must on no account buy 
meat on that occasion. In Andjra, if a cow gives birth to a 
calf, the owner of it should treat the cowherd either with 
rgaif (round cakes made of dough without yeast and a 
little salt) and salt butter or oil, or with sponge fritters, 
called 4/2247, If he omits doing it the cowherd will have 
his revenge: he takes the after-birth (sélwa) of the cow, 
which he got hold of secretly, to the place where the calf was 
born, and burns it there in the belief that this will cause the 
death of the calf. Among the Ait Wárain on the day when 
a calf is born a few friends are invited to supper and treated 
with ddzin, that is, séés# made of small lumps of flour with 
milk and salt butter; and the calf is for seven days kept 
inside the house or tent so as not to be exposed to the evil 
eye. Among the Ait Temsámán a cow which has calved 
must for the same reason remain in the yard for forty days. 
Among the At Ubábtí no fire must be taken out of a tent 
for seven days after the birth of a calf (or a child), lest its 
eyes should get diseased.! At Aglu, when a cow which has 
calved many times dies it is not allowed to be eaten by the 
dogs, but is buried; the cow was good to you, and you 
should be good to her. 

The slaughter of cattle is sometimes accompanied with 
a ritual which makes it resemble a communal sacrifice. 
Among the Jbála, or at least some of them, the villagers ate 
évery year visited by a so-called débséh J-bgar, who selects an 
ox or a cow, or perhaps more than one, to be slaughtered at 
the expense of the villagers, who compensate the owner of 
the animal for his loss, The débsdh J-bgar.receives some 
money and food-stuff from the people; and the liver and 
some meat of the slaughtered animal are always given to 
him, while the other parts of it are divided between the 
villagers. During my stay at Dar Féllaq, in the tribe of Jbel 
Hbib, the vilage was visited by such a person, who was a 


1 See also sufra, i. 294. 
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shereef of the Wazzan family; all the cattle were gathered 
at an open place, and the shecref called down blessings on 
the people and their animals. It is believed that if the 
selected animal were not slaughtered it would soon die a 
natural death ; and in Andjra I was told that there also 
would be sickness and death among the other animals, 
whereas the slaughtered ox or cow removes the gs, or evil, 
from the village. Therc, too, the g2bdéh l-bgar is always a 
Wazzan shereef. At Mazagan I heard of a débddh lé-bgér, 
a holy man, who visited the villages in the neighbourhood. 
When the animal which he had chosen was brought to him, 
he and the people made /dtha, calling down blessings on 
its owner. They said, Phe, J-fldn atna ágra dhna 
a'faindA ‘dsra, fän llah yéhléfha lih bë L'dira, “ Fdiha, 
So-and-so gave us a cow, we gave him ten, may God recom- 
pense him for it by the ten”. The holy man stroked the 
back of the animal a few times, it fell down, and then he 
slaughtered it. Its body was divided equally between the 
men of the village, but a portion equal to that received by 
every man was also given to the débddh lé-bgdr, who after- 
wards might sell his portion at an unusually high price on 
account of the baraka ascribed to it. Fdtkha was also made 
when the animal was divided, and once more after the supper 
in the mosque, at which the men of the village, with the 
débbáh lé-bgdr, partook of the meat. My native informant 
had himself witnessed all this at Sidi Misa, outside Mazagan. 
He said that if the chosen animal is not allowed to be killed 
it will be useless or die, whereas the blessings said in con- 
nection with the slaughter of it are good for the other animals. 
The place in Dukkála, in the district of the Ulád Bü'áziz,. 
where I was staying for a considerable time, had not within 
the memory of the people been visited by a débbdh lč-bgár. 
I have not found this custom among any Berber-speaking 
tribes, although I have made fairly extensive inquiries for 
it, particularly among the Rifians and the Shlóh of the Great 
Atlas. ] 
Cattle are not so stupid as they look. If a funeral pro- 
cession meets a herd of cattle on its way to the cemetery, and 
the cattle are bellowing when it passes, the dead person will 
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go to hell; the cattle are aware of it (Andjra). Yet neither 
cattle nor sheep are intelligent in our sense of the word, nor 
have they a good memory; hence, if a schoolboy eats the 
brain of either he will forget what he has learned (Fez). 
There may be medicinal virtue in cattle. If a person is 
affected with leucoma (/2-didd fi [-'aim), his eyes are painted 
with the gall of a black cow mixed with honey which has 
been procured without driving away the bees with smoke, 
in the same manner as women's eyes are painted with 
antimony ; the cow must be black because of the whiteness 
of the affected eye (Hidina). 

While the excrements of men and any animals which 
are not used for food are much haunted by jnän, the dung of 
cattle, camels, sheep, and goats is regarded as clean and even 
as possessed of some daraka. Cow-dung is used as a means 
of purification’ In Andjra hunters fumigate themselves 
with the smoke of burned cow-dung in order to be successful 
in the hunt? At Midsummer the bees are fumigated with 
it in order that they shall produce much honey and not be 
harmed by the evil eye nor destroyed by thunder nor robbed 
of their honey by vermin; they are purified by the smoke 
of cow-dung “just as men are purified by water”. Among 
many tribes the women who scratch their faces at funerals 
rub the wounds with cow-dung.* A remedy for ulccration is 
the fresh excrements of a calf: they are heated on one of 
the stones of the fire-place and then applied to the ulcer and 
left there for a day or a night (Ait Nder)5 In the Hidina, 
before a person is starting to catch partridges or pigeons 
or other birds, he pours some urine of a cow into a 
bowl, and puts into it some arsenic (sdévmé#) and, on the 
top of it, some wheat. He covers the bowl and lets it 
stand till the third day, when he strews the wheat, which 
has now absorbed the urine, at the place where he hopes 
to catch the birds; and I was told that they will come 


1 Cf. Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914), 
p. 268 sq. 

2 Supra, i, 240. 3 Supra, ti. 183 sgg. * Infra, p. 437 sgg. 

5 Rohlfs states (Adventures in Morocco [London, 1874], p. 9o) that 
in some parts of the country wounds are dressed with cow-dung. 
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there in great numbers. There are euphemistic names for 
cow-dung.* 

The fresh milk of cows, sheep, or goats is called in Arabic 
Aib or Adlid; and in Berber a£fa? (Amaniiz), zaAfct (Igltwa), 
agen dkffa (Ait Sáddén, Ait Yusi), agi (At Ubáhti), aJdffaz 
(Ait Wàry&ger) ašfäi (Temsim&n, Ait Waráin) Butter- 
milk is called in Arabic Zen; and in Berber a2 (Amanüz, 
Igliwa), aé$2. anddu (Ait Sáddén, Ait Yusi), ad? asémmgm 
(At Ubábti) agiy (Ait WàryBRger) agi (Temsaman, Ait 
Waráin) Curded milk is called in Arabic réytd or raid ; 
and in Berber ikki? (Ait Sáddén), ekir (Ait Yusi), ab/e/ 
(Ait Waráin) at##Z (At Ubdbti), aH» (Ait Waryger, 
Temsámán).? 

The baraka ascribed to cow's milk and various observances 
connected with it have been described above. In another 
work I have mentioned many instances of the ceremonial 
use made of milk at the conclusion and celebration of mar- 
riages. These rites are largely represented as means of 
making the future of the bride or the bridegroom lucky or 
“ white ”,5 but in some cases they are, or seem to be, looked 
upon as prophylactic or purificatory rather than productive 
of more positive benefits. Thus among the Ait Sdddén the 
custom of sprinkling the bride and the people accompanying 
her with milk when they pass a village on their way to the 
bridegroom's place is said to serve the purpose of averting 
evil, namely, the fighting which would otherwise result from 
the discharge of gunpowder by causing enemies to come and 
attack the village with their guns ; and a similar ceremony 
took place when the bridegroom's party went to fetch the 
bride, on that occasion also amidst volleys of gunpowder. 
I am, in fact, inclined to believe that the idea of protecting 
the village which the bride passes from misfortune is a more 
primitive motive for customs of this sort than the intention 

1 Supra, ii. 27. 

* For Berber terms for milk see also Laoust, Możs eż choses berdéres 
(Paris, 1920), p. 80. 

3 Supra, i 102, 103, 221, 223, 236-238, 240, 243-245, 256, 258, 421. 
For the ritual use of milk see also ‘Index’, sz. Milk. 


5 See Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies im Morocco, * General 
Index’, s.v. Milk. 5 Supra, ii. 18 sg. 
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to benefit her or to derive benefits from her araka. A 
bridal procession, as we have seen, is considered to be a 
cause of ill-luck to anybody who meets it on the road? And 
when the bride arrives at the bridegroom’s place milk is 
offered her, or when she and her company come near the 
bridegroom's village they are sprinkled with milk, in circum- 
stances which strongly suggest an intention to neutralise 
the evil influences which she might carry with her to her 
new home.’ Milk is also made use of in the rites by which 
the animal ridden by the bride is purified after the journey 
to her new home: in Andjra the bridegroom’s mother throws 
an egg which she has dipped into milk and flour at the fore- 
head of the mule, and among the Iglíwa the bride wipes 
the finger which she has dipped in the milk offered her on 
the mane of the animal. Among the Ait Waráin the bride- 
groom's mother offers the bride on her arrival milk and flour; 
of the former she drinks a little and sprinkles some on the 
people, and of the latter she takes a double handful and throws 
it over her head to get rid of all the evil influences attached 
to her. In the same tribe, when the newly married couple 
pay their first visit to the wife's parents, they are received 
by the mother with a bowl of milk, of which they drink ; 
this is said to bring good luck. In the Hidina, when the 
young wife for the first time after her marriage visits her 
parents, the mother, on her arrival, washes her daughter's 
feet with milk, which was said to be a good thing to do; 
and when the young husband some days afterwards calls on 
his father-in-law he is received by his mother-in-law, who 
offers him some milk to drink. We have in another con- 
nection spoken of the custom of receiving guests with milk.4 

Milk is also in some cases used in leave-taking. At Fez, 
when persons are going on a pilgrimage to Mecca, their 
families assemble at the shrine of Sidi Mhámmed bel 
lá-Hsen, who has the epithet mst/at /-héjjaj (^ the sender of 
the pilgrims”), outside the gate called Bib g-Gísa, from 
which the caravan starts. The women trill the agri? and 


1 See supra, ii. 7 sg. 2 Supra, ii. 8. 
3 Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, pp. 194, 203, 207, 
210, 212 sgg. 4 Supra, i. 540.- i 
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sprinkle the forefeet of the departing animals with milk. 
Among the Ait Sáddén, when a person who is going on a 
pilgrimage lcaves his village, the women likewise trill the 
aéárit and one or two of them offer him milk; he and the 
friends who accompany him to Fez drink of it, and are then 
sprinkled with any milk that is left. This is considered to 
be good /Z/. Afterwards, when he comes back from his 
pilgrimage, he is received on the road by the villagers, and 
before he enters the village women again offer him milk 
and sprinkle him with it. 

Milk is used as a medicine. We have previously noticed 
the róle it plays in the ceremonies performed for the purpose 
of expelling jnün from people troubled with them.! In Andjra 
I was told that when a band of ‘Esdwa are invited to cure a 
Sick person they are received with milk, Each of them blows 
on the milk, after which they take it with them into the 
house and make a recitation with the vesscl containing the 
' milk in the midst of them. Then they all drink a little of it, 
and the milk which remains is given to the patient to drink. 
In the same district, when a cow has calved, a small portion 
of iis first milk is mixed with other milk, and this mixture, 
which is called &/f/z, is left to dry and then put in drinks 
given to persons suffering from some illness. To drink 
much sour buttermilk is good for a person who has been 
stung by a scorpion? or bitten by a poisonous spider? At 
Fez a remedy for a cough (s2'2) is to drink hot milk which 
has been sweetened with sugar and mixed with pennyroyal. 

Fresh butter is called in Arabic séda; and in Berber 
fudit (Amanüz), tamudit (Igltwa), udi (Ait Waráin), t/ussi 
(At Ubáhti) russi (Ait Wáry&Rger), Zrussi? (Temsámán). 
Salt butter is called in Arabic smen; and in Berber udi 
(Amanüz, Igliwa, Aglu, Ait Waráin), ddhen (At Ubábti, 
Ait Waryager, Temsámán). The daraka ascribed to butter, 
has also been discussed before. Among the customs con- 
nected with it we have noticed various methods of protecting 
it from witchcraft, to which it is much exposed. There are 
other practices intended to increase the quantity of the butter, 


1 Supra, i. 346, 347, 351. — ? Infra, p. 356. 8 Infra, p. 357. 
4 Supra, i. 43, 102, 103, 221—223, 245-250, 254—256, 258. 
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though in certain cases it may be difficult or impossible to 
distinguish this purpose from the first named. In order to 
make the butter more plentiful a small piece of a hyena’s 
brain is, either alone (At Ubáhti) or together with some 
rock-salt, enveloped in a rag of calico (Ait Waráin) and hung 
on the churn; or it is enclosed in a sealed-up piece of bamboo 
and put into the vessel in which the milk is kept before 
churning (rridba, Ait Sáddén); or a picce of a hyena’s 
brain (Hidina, Ait Ndér) or liver (Ait Ndér) is put inside 
the churn. In the Hidina the brain of a hoopoe is put into ' 
the milk before churning. The Ait Wary&ger bang a dead 
hoopoe over the place where they are going to make butter, 
and they also burn its body underneath the agdfrór, or 
earthenware vessel in which they make their buttcr, and 
fumigate it with the smoke, leaving the head of the bird 
hanging, as said before. The Ait Ngér burn the feathers 
of a hoopoe and fumigate the vessel in which they keep the 
. milk, as also the churn, with the smoke; or they burn a 
. Sparrow’s nest and fumigate them with the smoke on three 
successive mornings. These practices are supposed to 
increase the quantity of the butter. For the same purpose 
the At Ubábti smoke the churn, the milk-pan, and the 
funnel through which the milk is poured into the churn, with 
bran (anda) which has remained in the sicve at the sifting 
of flour. Among the Tsül a woman tries to make her 
butter plehtiful by the following method : 'she goes, without 
being seen by anybody, to a desert place where there is a 
crossing of two roads along which animals travel every 
day, takes from there a small stone and a few stícks, puts the 
stone into the vessel in which the milk is kept, and burns the 
sticks so that the smoke enters it. Among the Ait Ndér 
a woman goes to a place where nobody can hear what she 
is doing—not even the dogs. She uncovers her head and 
the upper part of her body as far as the waist. With a 
hoe which she has brought with her she shovels up the 
earth round a plant of the species called eZZág (Atractylis 
gummifera), and strews some bran on the ground around it. 
Then she goes away, but returns the next morning and 
strikes the plant with the hoe, though only once. If it breaks 
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and falls down she takes it home with her, whereas if it 
sticks to its root it is of no use. In the former case she 
clears it of the dust; she cuts off a little piece of it, which 
she pounds and dries in the sun and then burns so that the 
smoke enters the churn and the vessel in which the milk is 
kept, while they are empty ; and she puts another piece of it 
into the churn, and buries the rest of it in the ground under- 
neath the milk vessel. The piece which she puts into the 
churn is left there for cver. A simpler means of making the 
butter more plentiful, which is used in the same tribe, is to 
put some Teucrium leaves into the funnel through which the 
milk is poured into the churn. I have previously spoken 
of certain methods of producing a similar result which are 
resorted to on New Year's day and at Midsummer," as 
also of sorcerous practices by which people attempt to rob 
their neighbours of the baraka which provides them with 
butter.? 

THE SHEEP.—À ram is called in Arabic Aduld, plur. 
hwéla, or &ebf, plur. £d, and a ewe ná'ja or ganma (also 
pronounced gdima). In Berber a ram is called zefmer 
(Amanüz) or isimgr (Igl{wa), plur. tzamarn, ahóuli, plur. 
thulin (Ait Sáddén), afarft, plur. ifarfin (Ait Waráin), 
ihdrri, plur. afrdrén (Ait Wary4ger), ilárri^, plur. ašdrān 
(Tems&ámàán); and a ewe /ahruif, plur. thrai (Amaniiz), 
iili, plur. tatin (ibid, Ygliwa), tiġsi (Igliwa, Ait Waráin ; 
in Shelha there is the plur. zafsiwin), tiksi (Ait Sáddén), 
ziġsi? (Temshmán), diġsi (Ait Wary&ger). A lamb is called 
in Arabic Jr#f, plur. Zdrfan; in Berber algag, plur. 
tlgagn (Amanüz) or algagu (Igliwa), fem. 22/224? (Amaniz, 
Iglíwa), plur. /Z//gdé?n (Amanüz), ?&r2, plur. zkraan, fem. 
tikrut, plur. ruin (Igliwa), a'dllus, plur. i'dilúšn (Ait 
Sáddén), tamer, plur. ismërn (Ait Waráin), temd, plur. 
zaman (Temsåmän). Sheep are collectively called in Arabic 
nem (also pronounced glem), Awla (also used as plur. for 
a ram), or ‘dj (also used as plur. for a ewe); and in Berber 
ulli (Amaniz, Iglíwa, Ait Waráin, Ait Sáddén; in the two 
latter tribes also used as plur. for a ewe), 2742 (also used as 

X Supra, ii. 169, 191. See also sugra, ii. 97, 123, 125 sg. 
2 Supra, i, 249 sg., ii. 170, 
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plur. for a ewe; Ait Warydger), 2747;^ (also used as plur. 
for a ewe; Tems&màn). 

The sheep, as being considered a holy animal, has already 
figured in our discussion of the ġaraka,* and in the present 
connection I have not much to add. In Andjra custom 
requires that on the day when a lamb or a kid is born the 
owner of it should give the shepherd boiled beans to cat; 
if he does not do so the shepherd will thrust a stake into 
the ground on the spot where the young animal was born, 
and this is supposed to cause its death. Among the Ait 
WáryBger, when a person has bought a considerable number 
of sheep or goats he slaughters one of them so that there 
shall be much daraka in the animals and they shall be very 
fertile? We have previously noticed a method of improving 
sheep or goats which do not produce the usual quantity of 
milk ; and cases in which the deficiency in milk is supposed 
to be caused by a tortoise will be mentioned below.‘ 

There are rites connected with the shearing of the sheep. 
In the Hidina, where they are sheared in March, the owner 
gives a feast called ‘drs /d-glém, “the wedding of the sheep ", 
consisting of fd‘dm (séks#) with butter, at the place where the 
shearing is performed. The Ait Ngēr shear their sheep 
shortly before the nisdm, that is, the time from 27th April to 
3rd May (Old Style), as they consider its rain good for the 
growth of the wool. The owner of the sheep gives in his 
tent a breakfast consisting of séés# with butter, or bread and 
butter, and sour milk. There are hired men to help him 
in the work or who do it alone, whereas no woman takes part 
init. Ifa man has many sheep he slaughters one of them or 
a goat and, after the work is finished, gives to the workmen a 
meal consisting of sZ&sz with butter and meat of the slaughtered 
animal, of which he and his family also partake. After the 
meal the workmen make /d¢ha, calling down blessings on the 
owner and his family and his sheep, and asking God to help 
them again the next year when they are doing the same kind 
of work. The Ait Waráin consider mät lard, the 17th of 

1 Supra, i. 99-101, 230, 232, 237, 239, 241, 242, 250, 2 51, 254, 257 sg. 

3 See also supra, ii, 250. 3 Supra, i. 199. 

4 Infra, p. 343. 8 Supra, ii. 177. 
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May (Old Style), to be the best day for shearing the sheep 
owing to its healing influence on wounds. When the work 
has been done—whether on that day or on any other day— 
and the sheep are leaving the place, the person who did the 
work moves the shears a few times in the air as if he were 
still shearing, saying, Aksum ttddunt ikniun tisniwin, 
“ Meat, fat, male twins, female twins"; if the sheep take 
fright and run away the flock will prosper, whereas if they 
take no notice of it there will be sickness and deaths in the 
flock. Among the At Ubábti the shearing of the sheep 
also takes place on 17th May. When they have been sheared 
they are sprinkled with water and then frightened with 
shears in the same way as among the Ait Waráin. When 
they have run a little the people shout after them derrrrrr ; 
if they stop it is a good omen, but if they continue to run it 
is bad—they will be stolen by robbers or eaten by jackals. 
After the work there is a feast consisting of porridge mixed 
with salt buiter, a dish called éwzdm. On the same day the 
At Ubábti also mark the ears of their lambs, The Ait 
Yusi shear on that day only such ewes as have recently 
lambed, the others having been fleeced before. The place 
where the sheep are sheared is a holy place—like a mosque. 
There are consequently taboos connected with it,? and people 
are made to swear there on the day when the sheep are 
sheared (Ait Ndér). 

Certain parts of the sheep are used for magical purposes. 
At Fez the horn of a ram is in the autumn hung in every 
pomegranate tree with a view to preventing the fruit from 
dropping ; the horn, I was told, serves the same object as the 
gértat, or male figs, which are hung in the female fig trees, 
being likewise regarded as the “ husbands” of the fruits. 
Among the Ait Vüsi a person, in order to become an early 
riser, washes some sheep's-wool which has never been washed 
before and drinks the water. In Andjra a woman who wants 
to tame her husband procures some urine of a Jew and a 
piece of the liver of a sheep or goat and boils it with oil; by 
partaking of this mixture he will become timid like a Jew 
or a sheep or a goat. The Ait Ndér believe that if an 

1 Supra, ii, 181, 2 Supra, i. 232, 241, 251. 
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unmarried woman eats the nose of a sheep, she will have a bad 
husband ; a married woman may do so, but no man, whether 
married or not. In the Hidina pulverised sheep’s dung is 
strewn on the wound of a circumcised boy.! 

THE GOAT.—A he-goat is called in Arabic di, plur. 
Jédydin, or ‘atris, plur. ‘adres, and a she-goat jédya or má'aa. 
In Berber a he-goat is called a#kor, plur. iñkküran (Amanüz), 
abukir, plur. ibukirn (Igliwa), Zg52, plur. agban (ibid.), a'trus, 
plur. z'dzrs (Ait Sáddén), agzrzb, plur. igtríbén (Ait Waráin), 
amyán, plur. Zm2yán (lemsümán); and a she-goat zagay, 
plur. &Mézém (Amanüz) or Zdfim (Igliwa), ;gàit, plur. 
tigdjidn (Ait Waráin), taggat, plur. Zgaffan (Ait Sáddén), 
igat (Temsámán). A kid is called in Arabic jd#w2, fem. 
m'diza; and in Berber ig/d, plur. igfdén, fem. tiġjtt, plur. 
tigjdin (Amanüz, Ightwa), igé¢, plur. zédjden (Ait Sáddén), 
zgid, plur. zgidm (Ait Waráin), igid, plur. igaigén, fem. 
tigidét, plur. figaidin (Temsámán). Goats are collectively 
called in Arabic jédydn or m‘gaz and in Berber &gagtan (Ait 
Sáddén), Zédiid» (Ait Waráin) Sheep and goats are col- 
lectively called in Shelha uili (Amanüz). 

While there is Javaka in the sheep, the goat, like the 
donkcy, is a wicked animal, and jnn often appear at night 
in the shape of goats. In order to induce a jenn to give a 
person a bad dream a charm is written on a piece of red paper 
with the blood of a perfectly black he-goat and then fumigated 
with coriander seed (gdsbdr) and storax (mi'a) (Fez)? In 
Andjra children are not allowed to eat the heart or kidneys 
of goats lest they should get pimples on their faces which 
would last for ever. Yet there is medicinal virtue in the 
goat. A cure for night-blindness is to eat the so-called rž% 
( processus caudatus ?) of the liver of a goat—an animal which 
is said to be able to see by night 5—on which a scribe has 
written something from the Koran and which has then been 
sprinkled with the pounded dry leaves of a herb called 
bainéfa; a Berber told me that he in this way had been 


Y Infra, p. 426. 

2 For the use of the fat of a black he-goat see infra, p. 340. 

3 Pliny also says (Historia naturalis, xxviii. 47) that goats are able 
to see by night. 
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cured of his night-blindness by a scribe from an Arabic- 
speaking mountain tribe, The same Berber, a native of the 
At Ubáhti resident among the Ait Nd&r, mentioned the 
following cures for an affection of the eyes called /efsdg, 
which makes the eye watery, painful in the morning, and 
sensitive to light, and which is supposed to be caused by 
another person's rank breath or the exudations from his 
armpits ot pubes : if the person who has caused the complaint 
is known, the patient procures a piece of his clothes, burns it, 
and lets the smoke enter the affected eye, whereas, if he is 
not known, the patient burns some hair taken from a he-goat 
and exposes the eye to the smoke. Among the Ait Waryager 
whooping-cough is cured with the milk of a perfectly black 
she-goat, which is taken in the morning on an empty stomach 
warm as it comes from the udder. The Ul&d Bü'áziz use 
dung found in the intestines of a goat as a cure for pcople 
who have been bitten by a poisonous spider. In Andjra, on 
the circumcision of a boy, dry goat's dung is, together with 
other things, put on the wound to make it heal sooner.? 
. THE DoG.—A male dog is called in Arabic £e/6, plur. 
hidh, or jr, plur. 7rd, or ddr, plur. dwári, and a bitch 
&élba or *)járwa. In Berber a male dog is called aidi, plur. 
igan (Amanuz, Igliwa), igi, plur. (gana (Ait Sáddén), aigi, 
plur. gjan (Ait Wary&ger), aidi", plur. ifa (TemsB8màn), 
aqgin, plur. tgainnm (Ait Waráin); and a bitch żaidit (Amanüz, 
Igliwa), zikeint, plur. zi&stmim (lgliwa), tæke'dđunt, plur. 
HAWs'an (ibid.), tagsint, plur. żigzinin (Tems&min), 
gagsint, plur. gigzinin (Ait Waryager). A pup is called in 
Arabic AJfyib, fem. kityba, or jriwi, fem. rima; and in 
Berber Z&zi», plur. z&zínn (Igliwa), a&s'dun, plur. thitz‘an 
(ibid.), again, plur. igezmm (Ait Sáddén) or igsinin (Ait 
Wary4ger, Tems&min), afdur, plur. ihdúrën (Ait Waráin).? 

The dog has fifty-two properties, one half of which are 
saintly and the other half devilish. For example, it watches 
at night, as a saint prays at night; it waits while its master 
is eating, as patient as a saint; it does not bite its master, 
just as a saint does not hurt his friends. On the other hand, 

-1 See infra, p. 357. 3 See infra, p. 422. 
3 For euphemistic terms for a dog see supra, ii. 26 sg. 
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the dog only watches till daybreak, when it goés to sleep, 
which is a devilish thing to do; it makes water even at the 
door of a mosque; it barks at scribes; and so forth. The 
faithfulness of the dog is praised in sayings like these :—Zi 
ma 'áddà hhot l-kldb hima ġkőtů, “ lf a man has no brothers 
the dogs are his brothers”; Z-£e/ó gélbn ‘dla gelb milah, 
“The heart of the dog is in accord with the heart of its 
master " (Ulád Bü'áziz). At the same time dogs are unclean 
animals. They are not allowed to enter a mosque, and 
scribes have no dogs, nor do they like to touch a dog. Ifa 
dog enters a dwelling-house the angels of the house will 
leave it (Tangier, Iglíwa).? If a dog eats from a vessel or 
licks it the vessel will break, unless it is washed seven times 
with hot water (Andjra); or it must be washed with water 
into which seven stones have been put in order to make it 
clean (Ait Wáry&ger)? To kil a dog is polluting; a 
Rifian said it is as bad as to kill seven men, an idea which 
may be connected with the belief that a dog has seven lives 
(Ait Sáddén)* A person who has committed such an act 
must never after perform the sacrifice at the Great Feast with 
his own hands (Hiáina, Ait Yusi, Ait Ndër, Iglfwa, Aglu). 
If he slaughters an animal its meat will be bad to eat (Ait 
Sáddén, At Ubábti, Ait WüryBger) even worse than the 
meat of an animal which has been slaughtered by a man- 
slayer (Ait Waráin) A Berber from Aglu told me that on 
the death and burial of his brother a dog dug up the corpse 
and ate a portion of it; then a friend of the dead man shot 

1 Cf. Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (Paisley 
& London, 1896), p. 110. 

* The Muhammadans of Syria believe that angels never enter a 


house in which there is a dog (Eijüb Abéla, ‘ Beitrage zur Kenntniss 
aberglaubischer Gebräuche in Syrien’, in Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palàstina- Vereins, vii. (Leipzig, 1884), p. 93. 

3 According to a tradition, the Prophet said that when a dog drinks 
from a vessel it must be washed seven times and that the first cleansing 
should be with earth (Mishkāt, iii. 11. 1; English translation by 
Matthews, vol. i. [Calcutta, 1809], p. 110). 

4 The Prophet is said to have forbidden the killing of dogs, with the 
exception of black dogs having two white spots upon their eyes, which 
he ordered to be killed, this kind of dog being the devil (Mishhdt, xviii, 
2. I, vol. ii, [Caleytta, 1810], p. 308). 
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the dog, but was taken ill in consequence, after twenty days 
began to bark like a dog, and after forty died. Some people 
said that that dog was a saint, but others that it was a jenn. 
We have seen that jnün very frequently appear in the shape 
of dogs, particularly black ones,! which many people refuse 
to keep.? 

If a dog is present when a person is eating he should give 
food to it; otherwise he incurs great guilt (Ul&d Bü'áziz) 
or will himself become a dog in the future state (Andjra). 
On the other hand, if he shares his food with the dog it will 
ask God to grant him a great number of children, each of 
whom would give the dog something to eat (Ait Ndër). But 
if a dog or a cat steals food belonging to the scribes of the 
mosque it will have the itch (Ait Wary&ger). If the dog eats 
the flesh or blood of a camel it will become blind or die 
(Ul&d Bü'áziz); and if it eats the blood of a person it will 
lose its hair (Andjra) or it is bad for the person (Ait WáryBger). 
If a bitch is addicted to stealing food, its owner puts its pups 
on the road leading to the market-place so that passers-by 
shall take them up and teach them how to behave; then 
their mother will cease to steal (¢d¢d.). We have previously 
noticed certain practices calculated to make a dog a good 
watch-dog or hunter or to prevent it from running away.? 
In Andjra, if a person wants for all future time to prevent 
a dog from biting him, he puts a piece of bread on his bare 
foot and offers it thus to the dog. A bitch is made infertile 
by being taken seven times through a stirrup while still a 
little pup (Ait Ndér), or by being made to cat whitewash 
mixed with flour and water (At Ubábti) or a piece of bread 
into which have been put some dead bees (Andjra). Among 
the Ait Temsiman a person who kills somebody clse's dog, 
unless he has been bitten by it, has to pay for it in wheat, 
which is measured in a somewhat peculiar manner: the 
owner of the dead dog holds it by its tail so that the head 
just touches the ground, and the offender pours wheat over 
it until it is completely buried in the heap. 

If dogs howl (Ait Sáddén, Ait Ndér, At Ubábti), par- 
ticularly at night (Hidina), the village will become empty : 
1 Supra, i. 267 sg. 2 Supra, ii. 16. 3 Supra, i. 598 sq. 
VOL. II x 
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its inhabitants will either die or move to another placc.! 
When people hear a dog howling at night they say, Báésd£ 
‘ala rdsak, “ [May] your evil [fall] on your head ” (Hidina) ; 
or, ‘Ala ras milgk, “ On the head of your master ” (Andjra). 
At Fez it is considered bad Jä for a person to meet a dog in 
the morning before sunrise, unless he averts the evil by 
saying, Ya ndbbdk nin Pénbàh w dna nérbak u l-krīm 
‘dliva yéftéh, “O barker, you will bark and I shall gain 
money and the generous one will open for me [the gates of 
fortune] ". But if a dog makes water on a man it brings 
good luck to him: he will become a governor (Hiáina). 
Dog's flesh is used as a medicine.* Little pups are eaten 
by women as a cure for barrenness,? and a piece of a new-born 
male pup is eaten, or some urine of a male dog is drunk, as a 
method of securing the birth of a son.* A Berber from Aglu 
told me of the following custom, which he had himself 
witnessed in his native place and the details of which he 
had learned from his wife, a woman from Mogador. A 
married woman who suffers from an effusion of blood in her 
genitals accompanies some unmarried girls when they go out 
to the wood, and she takes with her a dog which has three 
colours. The dog is strangled, its head and legs are cut off, 
its entrails are removed, and the rest of its body is enveloped 
in a clean piece of cloth and put inside a bunch of wood 
which has been cut, not by the woman herself, but by the 
girls. She carries the bunch to her house, where the girls 
open it, take out the body of the dog, and cut it in little pieces, 


1 Among eastern Arabs the howling of a dog near a house is 
believed to forebode death (Burton, Persona Narrative of a Pilgrimage 
to Al-Madinah and Meccah, i. [London, 1898], p. 302) or to be a bad 
omen, especially if there is à sick person in the house (Eijüb Abéla, Joc. 
cit. p. 87 [Syria]. See also supra, i. 270. 

? For the eating of dog's flesh in other parts of North Africa see 
Lyon, A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa (London, 1821), 
p. 52 (Tripoli); Monchicourt, ‘ Répugnance ou respect relatifs à cer- 
taines paroles où à certains animaux’, in Revue tunisienne, xv. (Tunis, 
1908), p. 18 sgg.; Bertholon, ‘ Essai sur la religion des Libyens ’, zi. 
xvi. (Tunis, 1909), p. 438 sg.; Bertholon and Chantre, Recherches 
anthropologiques dans la Berbérie orientale (Lyon, 1913), p. 537 sq.; 
Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 1914), p. 177. 

3 Supra, i. 585. 4 Supra, i. 585. 
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which are then boiled and together with séés# eaten by the 
woman for three days. Among the Ait Ndér, if a little child 
is weak, its mother kills a pup, boils it with butter, salt, and 
various spices, and gives a piece of it to the child to eat. A 
Berber from the Ait Wardin told me that he had seen a 
woman eating the flesh of a little pup as a cure for syphilis.! 
The Ait Temsiman give the flesh of a pup which has been 
boiled in oil to a person who shows symptoms of poisoning. 
At Tangier the flesh of a new-born dog or cat is eaten as an 
antidote against witchcraft. In Andjra the first milk of a 
bitch which has pupped for the first time is, mixed with food, 
given to a man who is in trouble; my informant said that 
he had himself been released from prison by partaking of 
such a dish.2 In the same district men secure themsclves 
against ever being put in prison by having sexual inter- 
course with a black dog. 

Persons who have been bitten by a mad dog are generally 
treated by holy men or shereefs of certain families, or with 
water taken from a saintly spring ; * but there are also other 
cures.5 Among the Ait Temsámán such a person is taken 
to the sea-shore and forty mdid (sing. mudd) of sca-wator 
are poured over him ; 5 but this old method is now becoming 
obsolete. The following cure is also practised in the Rif, 
as wel as among Arabic-speaking people in Northern 
Morocco. Some cockroaches are killed, dried in the sun, 
and pounded; the powder is taken with cold water, and 
immediately afterwards the patient drinks chicken-soup 
without salt; and for seven days he is only allowed to eat 
unsalted food. In order to be effective this cure must be 
undergone within fifteen days after the person was bitten. 
It is also applied to bitten dogs, with the difference, however, 
that no soup is given them. I was told that a person who 
is not cured will have rabies after forty days. In another 
place I have spoken of the belief that if a person who is 

1 For the use of dog's flesh as a medicine for syphilis elsewhere in 
Northern Africa see Bertholon and Chantre, of. cit. p. 537 ; and Bates, 
op, cit. p. 177 (Stwah). 

2 For a custom relating to the first pups of a bitch, see sugra, i. 607. 

3 Supra, i. 157 sg. 4 Supra, i. 167. 

5 See also supra, ii. 124 sg. 9 See also supra, i. 158. 
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sexually unclean does not keep out of sight of one who has 
been bitten by a mad dog, he will cause the rabies to break 
out! 

Unlike other dogs the greyhound is regarded, not as 
unclean, but as possessed of baraka.? It is called in Arabic 
sl6qi, plur. slag, fem. slégiya; and in Berber zsÁa?, plur. 
fskain, fem. taskait, plur. taskdyin (Amanüz, Igliwa), 
ossha, plur. osshain (Ait Sáddén), aa, plur. akidygn (Ait 
Waryager), wifa, plur. wfidin, fem. tustast, plur. tukidyin 
(Temsümán), addrhus, plur. iádrhaf (Ait Waráin) Many 
people take care to protect their greyhounds against the 
evil eye,? and paint them with henna at the Great Feast.* 
Their feet are smeared with henna before a hunt in order 
that they shall run well (Hidina), or after a hunt in a thorny 
country (Ait Sáddén). 

THE CAT.—lt is called in Arabic gaz, plur. g/a7, fem. 
gaita, or mess, plur. mids, fem. mgšša; and in Berber amass, 
plur. im#sSiun (Amaniiz), mass, plur. imdsSa or inátfun 
(Igltwa) or zm£ifün (Ait Sáddén) or zendisftan (Ait Waráin), 
113, plur. imibswin (Temsimian), amsis, plur. imšíšġn (Ait 
Wáryüger) fem. tamúšša, plur. žimůššiwin (Amaniiz), 
tamátfnt, plur. timáffa (Igliwa), zmiistu M, plur. zimńšwiín 
(Tems&min). 

The cat, also, has some ġaraka. It is good to eat food 
of which a cat has eaten before. This is a cure for nervous- 
ness (Andjra) ; and so it is to wash oneself with water from 
which a cat has drunk (Tangier), or to eat the flesh of a cat 
(Ait Waryager). Ifa person has been bitten by a venomous 
snake, a live cat is cut up and its opened stomach applied to 
the wound (Temsåmän). Magic qualities are in particular 
ascribed to a cat which is perfectly black- Its flesh is given 
to a prisoner to eat to procure his release. "The blood of a 
perfectly black cat is used for the writing of powerful charms. 
A man who is going to see the Sultan procures such a charm 
to prevent anybody at the court from speaking badly about 
him (Hiáina) A person who is going to dig up money 


1 Supra, ii. 4. 2 Supra, i. 103. 3 Supra, i. 423, 443, A51. 
t Supra, ii. 108. Cf. supra, i. 540. 5 Supra, i. 103 sg. 
8 Supra, i. 599. 
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which has been buried in the ground provides himself with 
the charm kers Mürjána! written with the same fluid. 
While he is digging, the scribe who wrote the charm is 
fumigating it with gum-lemon and reading an incantation, 
with the result that the jz haunting the place will run away 
and leave the digger unmolested. The blood of the black 
cat was said to produce this effect because such a cat is itself 
a jenn (ibid... mun frequently show themselves in the 
disguise of cats; hence nobody would dare to hit a cat in 
the dark? A cat has seven lives; hence to kill one is as bad 
as to kill seven men (Tangier, Ait Wary4ger). 

If a cat mews for food while you are eating, she is praying 
that you may become blind so as to be able to take your food 
(Ait Ngér). If a cat walks over a little child which is lying 
on the ground the child, when older, will begin to purr like a 
cat (Ait Waráin). At Fez kittens which are born at the time 
when the pumpkins are ripe, so-called gar‘diyen, are thrown 
away because they will become thievish, whereas kittens born 
at the time when the rose-bushes are flowering, so-called 
whrdtyen, are preserved because they will be good catchers 
of rats and mice. I 

In some parts of the country cats are caten not only for 
medicinal or magical purposes but as nourishment. This 
is the case among the Ulád Bu‘aztz, though scribes and 
saintly persons among them refrain from this sort of food. 
The inhabitants of a tent, however, never eat their own cat, 
which has shared food with them and, like the dog of the tent, 
is in their ‘dy, A servant of mine who was a native of Andjra 
was quite shocked when hc heard of the practice of eating 
domestic cats, although the people of his own tribe have no 
objection to eating the wild-cat. 

THE DoMxsTIC FowL.—A cock is called in Arabic 
farréj, plur. frárdj, or dīk, plur. dyz£, and a hen jddda 
or dja, In Berber a cock is called afalius, plur. zfal/dsn 
(Amanüz, Iglfwa), afwi/ws, plur. ifullúsn (Ait Sáddén), 
yase?, plur. tyaséin (Ait Waráin), yazig, plur. zyasigm 
(Tems&màn), yazig, plur. yaeigén (Ait Waryfger); and a 
hen Zaf&lhesz, plur. zf&lisim (Amanüz, lglítwa), tašišaut, 

1 See sugra, i. 214 sg. 2 Supra, i. 267 sg. 
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plur. zišisáwin (lgltwa), fafuddust, plur. ffulhisin (Ait 
Sáddén), £yazez?, plur. Hyasétin (Ait Waráin), £yasz, plur. 
Hyasigin (Temsiman), gyazif, plur. dyazigin (Ait Wäryåger). 
A chick is called in Arabic fellas, fem. fellúsa, or if very 
young, flílgs, fem. flisa; and in Berber f//jus, plur. ifi jusn 
(Temsámàn), asian, plur. i5faus (Ait Sáddén), ashfau, 
plur. 2%faun (Ait Waráin) Fowls are collectively called 
in Arabic Pjddd or (?)jZj and chicks /fd//:; and fowls in 
Berber Z/z/Iisn (Amaniz), iyazign (TemsAman). 

White fowls are looked upon with some regard on account 
of their colour. They are said to belong to the séwigt of 
Málài 'Abdlqáder and are often taken and left there. Ina 
house which I occupied at Fez a white hen was allowed to 
walk about freely because my servants said that it gave good 
luck to us, and they refused to kill it^ In the same town it is, 
for a similar reason, the custom to keep a white cock—a 
so-called dig múläi 'Abdigáder—Àin a state of liberty in the 
open centre of the house and to refrain from killing it; and 
such a cock, and a farrZj séb'á lwdn, or “ cock of seven 
colours ”, as well, fetch twice the ordinary price for a cock. 
The latter is used for 'r-sacrifices intended to influence the 
jntin,® but so are black cocks and cocks of other colours also. 
Charms written with the blood of a black hen or a white cock 
are used as a remedy for illness caused by those spirits ; ? 
while the head of a black hen with a charm containing the 
names of /nzZin written on it with its own blood is a means of 
causing mischief to an enemy.* 

A person who eats the liver of a fowl is supposed to 
become a coward (Igliwa, etc.); hence it is not eaten by 
men and boys (Aglu, Ait Wardin) or is not given to young 
boys to eat (Ait Waryager, Temsámàn). Yet in Andjta a 
father secretly makes his young son eat the liver of a fowl 
so that the boy shall become afraid of him. A person, or 
‘at least a child (Ait Waryfger), who eats the head of a fowl 
will become night-blind, because the fowl is unable to see 


1 Among the ancient Arabs it was considered unlucky to kill a 
white cock (Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, ii. [Halle a. S. 
1890], p. 349). 

3 Supra, i, 285, 345. 3 Supra, i. 326. 4 Supra, i. 360. 
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in the dark (Andjra, Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin, Ait Ndér) ; 
and the same will happen to anybody who interferes with 
cocks or hens which are fighting (Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin). 
In Andjra I was told that it is bad to gnaw at the bone of a 
fowl. In the same tribe, if a little child is fond of eating 
earth, the mother takes some earth from the fire-place and 
puts it at the place where the fowls spend the night, leaving 
it there for three days so that they shall make it dirty. She 
then puts the child on that earth in order that he may eat 
of it and, owing to its nasty taste, never again feel inclined 
to eat earth. The crowing of a cock is sometimes supposed 
to predict the weather: if it crows shortly after sunset there 
will be a strong easterly wind, and if it crows in the evening 
at ‘dfa there will be rain (Eliáina).! 

If a newly bought fowl is inclined to run away, it is taken 
seven times round the fire-place and some feathers are pulled 
from its wings and buried underneath the stones of the hearth 
(Andjra) Ifa hen does not lay eggs, it is hung in a tree with 
the head downwards while it is raining (z577.), or oil is put 
into its mouth and genitals (Ait Wary4ger). 

An egg (in Arabic called édiga, plur. coll. daid; and 
in Berber Zag/ait, plur. żiglai [Amanüz, Igl{wa], zzg"/£, plur. 
£g" là: [Ait Sáddén], zaměliäit, plur. timéZ/dZin [Ait Wardin], 
tamjats, plur. tim” järin [Tems&man]) is used in magical 
or medicinal practices for a variety of purposes: to promote 
fecundity in a woman,? to increase the capacity of reproduc- 
tion in a man,?® to facilitate child-birth,* to make the weather 
fine,® and at weddings also to make the life of the bride or the 
bridegroom or both bright and happy," or to help the bride- 
groom to consummate the marriage. Charms are written 
with the white of an egg, or on hard-boiled eggs or egg-shells. 

THE BEE.—It is called in Arabic »ZA/z, plur. coll. zA4/ ; 

* In Syria it is believed that if a cock crows at night there will soon 
be a change in the weather (Eijüb Abéla, duc. ciz, p. 95). 

2 Supra, i, 585. 3 Supra, i. 581. 4 Infra, p. 370 sg. 

5 Supra, ii. 19, 278, 281. 9 Supra, ii, 19 sg. 

7 Supra, i. 581 sg. For the ceremonial use of eggs see also ‘Index’, 
sv, Eggs; and Laoust, ‘ Noms et cérémonies des feux de joie chez les 
Berbéres du Haut et de l'Anti-Atlas', in Hesféris, i. (Paris, 1921), p. ` 
53 $97- 
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and in Berber /zwi (Amanüz) or téssuit (Demnat), plur. 
Hz(z)ua, izsíswzt, plur. tetewa (Ait Sáddén), £zizwz?, plur. 
tiziswa (Temsiman), gzizwit, plur. disiswa (Ait Wäryåger). 
Honey is called in Arabic ‘sel; and in Berber tamment 
(Igliwa), ameng (Ait Sáddén), tamemi (Ait Waráin), 
Ltammént (Temsiman). 

We have seen that baraka is ascribed to the bee and to 
honey, and noticed many observances connected with the 
idea of their holiness.! If the person who is robbing the 
bees of their honey eats a great quantity of it on the spot 
while the sun is shining and then lies down and sleeps until 
he is in a perspiration, he will always be in good health 
(Ait Ndér, &c). In the Hidina, when a young horse is 
bridled for the first time, the bridle is smeared with honey, 
which is considered to be good for the horse. It is also said 
to be good to offer honey to a guest. At Fez, after a proposal 
has been accepted, honey is used as a means of making the 
girl ‘ sweet" to the family of the future husband ;? but it 
is never served there at the wedding itself, the partaking of 
it being a regular feature of a funeral. The bridegroom, 
however, not infrequently makes use of honey as an aphro- 
disiac.2 We have noticed various rites relating to bees and 
honey which are practised at Midsummer.* 


THE WILD-BoaR.—It is called in Arabic Aalhif l-gdba, 
plur, A/dléf, dim. A/£/?f; the domestic boar is called Aalhif 
mrabbi, and a sow, whether wild or tame, Zamüda. In 
Berber the wild-boar is called z/f, plur. 2///42 (Amanüz) or 
alfan (Igliwa) or ilfaun (Ait Waráin), irf, plur. irfan 
(Tems&màn), zref, plur. ixfdn (Ait Waryager), abacger, plur. 
tbalhérn (Ait Sáddén), ahdlluf, plur. ikälfğn (ibid.).5 

The wild-boar, as well as the domestic pig, is an un- 
clean animal and must not be used for food; swine's flesh is 
strictly forbidden to Moslems in four different places in the 

1 Supra, i. 104, 220 n. 2, 222, 223, 229, 230, 232, 241, 242, 253 sg. 

2 Supra, ii. 22. 

3 Cf. Hilton-Simpson, loc. cit. p. 714 (Algeria). 


1 Sufra, i. 234, il 183-186, 193 sg. For the use of honey see also 
‘Index’, s.v. Honey. 


5 For a euphemistic term sce sugra, ii. 27. 
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Koran. In Andjra I heard the following story as regards 
the origin of the prohibition, In ancient times the Muham- 
madans used to eat pork. It then happened that the hunts- 
men of a village shot a wild-boar and divided it between the 
various households, but omitted to give any share to a poor 
widow. She began to cry and complain, and God heard 
her complaint and punished the villagers with thunder and 
tain, sickness and death. The people went to the gågi of 
the Prophet, Sidna ‘Omar bel Hattab, and asked him why 
they were thus punished by God. He wanted to know if 
they had not done something which might have provoked 
God's anger, and after thinking the matter over they told 
him about the boar. The gédz then said that God had heard 
the widow’s cry and decided that that part of the animal which 
they ought to have given to the widow must never be eaten 
by anybody. It is thus only a small portion of the pig that 
is unlawful as food, but as nobody knows what part it is the 
Muhammadans must abstain from pork altogether. 

The Koranic prohibition, however, is not always strictly 
observed ;? in fact, for medicinal purposes it is quite fre- 
quently transgressed. The boar is appreciated on account 
of its strength ; it is a compliment to call a person a Aa//Zf 
—it means that he is a strong man or a good warrior. In 
Andjra a piece of the liver of a wild-boar is given to persons 
or animals to eat in order to impart strength to them. The 
person should take such a piece on an empty stomach on forty 
successive mornings; to the animal it is given mixed with 


1 Koran, ii. 168, v, 4, vi. 146, xvi. 116. For the abstinence from 
swine's flesh among ancient Semitic peoples, in ancient Egypt, and 
elsewhere, see Westermarck, Zhe Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, ii. (London, 1917), p. 326 sgg. Herodotus says (iv. 186) that none 
of the Libyans bred swine, and that the women of Barca abstaincd 
from pork. 

2 Cf. de Chénier, The Present State of the Empire of Morocco, i. 
(London, 1788), pp. 117, 176; Rohlfs, Adventures in Morocco (London, 
1874), p. 45; Mouliéras, Le Maroc inconnu, i. (Paris, 1895), p. 57, ii. 
(ibid. 1899), pp. 297, 492 sg. ; Jdem, Une Tribu Zénéte anti-musulmane 
au Maroc (les Zkara) (Paris, 1905), p. 33; Doutté, JMerrákech (Paris, 
1905), p. 42 sgg. ; Monchicourt, Joc. cif. p. 16 sg. (Tunis); Baker, The 
Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia (London, 1871), p. 114 (Arabs of Upper 


Egypt). 
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barley. So also the fat of a wild-boar is given to horses in 
order to strengthen them (Fez, Salli). Wild-boar’s flesh is 
frequently used as a medicine for delicate children (Iglfwa, 
Ait Waráin, At Ubábti) Moreover, to cat such flesh gives 
immunity from pain: persons who eat ít in their youth will 
never feel pain if they are flogged (Igliwa), and if a person is 
afraid of being punished by his governor he may likewise 
make himself insensitive by eating swine's flesh (Ul&d 
Bü'áziz) Such flesh is also eaten as a remedy for syphilis 
(ibid, Ait Ndér, Aglu); or a person suffering from this 
disease rubs his body with the blood of a wild-boar (Andjra). 
The brain of a boar is used externally as a cure for rheumatic 
pain (Aglu). If any one has a sore throat, which makes 
swallowing difficult, he may get rid of his complaint by 
putting his hands seven times round the throat of a little 
wild-boar which has been caught alive, as if he were going 
to strangle it (Ait Ndér). A cure for whooping-cough is 
administered by a person who has strangled a wild-boar 
and affects to strangle the patient by pressing his throat 
with his hand seven times, the last time ratber severely 
(Ait Waráin). 

Governors and wealthy Moors very frequently keep a 
boar or two in their stables. The smell of the boar is said 
to be good for the horses and mules (Dukkála); it makes 
them strong (Hidina, Salli), or it removes evil influences from 
them (Fez). Or the boar protects'them from the evil eye 
(Igliwa),* by attracting the first glance of anybody who 
comes into the stable (Ul&d Bü'áziz). A wild-boar's tusk 
is hung round the neck of a horse to protect it from thc same 
danger (Beni Áhsen, Ait Sádděn, Ait Ndér, At Ubábti), or 
from other evil influences as well (Hidina), and it will also 
make the horse strong (Ait Nd&r) The Ait Waráin hang 
a boar's tusk on their churns as a charm against the evil eye. 
In Andjra such a tusk is likewise used as an amulet against 
the evil eye, and the head of a wild-boar is buried underneath 


1 Cf. Höst, of. cit. p. 275; Doutté, Merråkech, p. 44 sq. 

2 In Persia a wild pig kept in a stable is supposed to keep the evil 
eye off the horses (Ella C. Sykes, ‘ Persian Folklore’, in Folk-Lore, xii. 
[London, 1901], p. 269). 
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the entrances to a garden and to the place where the animals 
are kept at night (zríbz). A small piece of the skin of a wild- 
boar is hung round the neck of a horse to protect it against 
the evil cye (Dukkála, Ait Sáddén). 

The wild-boar is said to have been once a fg. While he 
was teaching the boys somebody brought to them a dish of 
séks. The boys began to throw the sžksż at each other, 
and the fg, instead of correcting them, only laughed. Then 
the voice of an angel was heard saying, “ O wild-boar, tell 
your monkeys that they should let alone the food given by 
God". At the same moment the /2? was transformed into 
a wild-boar and the schoolboys into monkeys. Even now if 
children, after eating sZ£s, do not clean their fingers by 
licking them, as they ought to do, but by shaking them over 
the dish, their mother frightens them by saying that if they 
do so they will become monkeys (Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin). 

THE MoNKEY.—It is called in Arabic gérd, plur. grid, 
fem. gérda, dim. gréyid; and in Berber 2a‘dad (or aea'dud ; 
Tgltwa), plur. iza‘dúdn (Amanüz) or zza'dad (Igliwa), fem. 
taza' dift, plur. tiza'diidin (Amanüz), abagzs, plur. thagdsn 
(Ait Sáddén), giddau, plur. igiddwaun (Ait Waráin), drgedg, 
plur. drgwdd (Tems4man). 

It is a general belief that the monkcy was originally a 
man, who for some fault of his was transformed into a 
monkey, but there are different opinions as to the nature of 
his fault! Besides the story told above, there are others 
according to which he became a monkey because he com- 
mitted incest with his sister (Hidina), or because he had 
sexual intercourse in the daytime in the month of Ramadan 
(Aglu), or because he urinated in milk, washed his face with 
milk, and cleaned himself with bread after doing his needs. 

Tur Lion.—It is called in Arabic ség‘, plur, séé‘d, and a 
lioness Zéb#ya. In Berber a lion is called tem, plur. camaun 
(Iglfwa, Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin, Ait Wary4ger), d2harrze, 


1 For similar beliefs cf. Klunzinger, ÜU2er Egypt (London, 1878), 
p. 400; Eijüb Abéla, Joc, cz. p. 111 (Syria); Brehm, From North Pole 
to Equator (London, 1896), p. 282 sg. (quoting an Arab story); Pallme, 
Travels in Kordofan (London, 1844), p. 188; Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, 
Observations on the Mussulmauns of India, ii. (London, 1832), p. 220 sg. 
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plur, caharritén (Temsiman), and a lioncss #am#, plur. 
tiemdwin (Igliwa). 

The lion and lioness were also once human beings, 
husband and wife. As they had no children they went to a 
shrine to pray for one, the man promising the saint a sheep 
and the woman her bracelet if he granted their request. 
Subsequently the woman gave birth to a child, and they 
went back to the shrine to give to the saint what they had 
promised him. But just when they were going to fulfil their 
promises Sítan appeared and told them that it was stupid 
of them to give away such valuable things, since God had 
already blessed them with a child. They followed his evil 
advice; but they had hardly left the shrine when an angel 
from above said to them, ‘‘ O lion, why have you and your 
lioness betrayed the saint?" At once the man was trans- 
formed into a lion and the woman into a lioness, and they 
ate their new-born baby, whom they had brought with them 
(Ait Waráin). 

If a man eats lion's flesh he will become very brave.! 
Chénier states that mothers used to decorate their children 
with the remnant of a lion’s hide on the head, “ thinking that 
by this means they acquire strength and courage’’.2 The 
claw of a lion is used as a charm against the evil eye (Fez), 
and so is that of a leopard (#é¢d., Andjra ; a leopard is called 
in Arabic wer, plur. «ra, and in Berber wageradmmeén, 
plur. idwagersdmmén |lglíwa], wagrar, plur. idwagrär 
[sbid.], wagudlds, plur. idwaguilds [ibid], agilgs, plur. 
igildsm [Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin], agirds, plur. igirdsn 
[Temsámàn]). But the lion is a dangerous animal. If it 
lets its spittle fall on a person (Ait Ndér) or if it makes 
water on him (Casablanca), he will follow the beast and be 
devoured by it. A similar story, however, is more frequently 
told of 

THE HYENA.—It is called in Arabic gba‘, plur. diód; 
and in Berber is, plur. ifastun (Amanüz, Igliwa) or ifisn 
(Temsámán), fem. /7f/s? (Amanüz, Iglfwa) or fist, plur. 

1 Cf. Jackson, An Account of the Empire of Morocco (London, 
1814), p. 87. 

2 de Chénier, of. cît. i. 120, 
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tifisin (Temsiman), mejjgtul, plur. imjjéigl (Ait Sádděn, 
Ait Waráin). 

It is generally believed that the hyena possesses the power 
of fascinating people with a view to devouring them, a 
belief which is also found in the East! and is spoken of by 
Pliny as existing in classical antiquity.2 If a hyena makes 
water on a person (Casablanca, Ulàd Bü'áziz, Igifwa, Aglu) 
or wets its tail and then sprinkles him with the urine (Ait 
Sáddén, Ait Waráin), or when seeking him makes a noise 
(Ait Wáry&ger) he.becomes enchanted or loses his senses 
and follows the animal to its den, where it eats him. Or if 
it finds a man in a desert place, walks round him,? and then 
vomits upon him, the man will fall down and be devoured 
by the beast (Temsámàn). But it has no power to enchant 
and do harm to a brave man. There was once in Haha a 
hyena which on the 27th of Ramadan made water on forty 
scribes, one after the other, as they went out to urinate. It 
took each of them in turn to its den and went then to fetch 
another victim, so that at last only two scribes were left. 
These became anxious about their friends and went to look 
for them, one taking a gun with him; The hyena came and 
made water on them also. They did not lose their heads, 
however, but only pretended to be fascinated by the animal 
and followed it. They thus found their friends, and the one 
who carried the gun shot the beast. I was also told that 

1 The natives of Palestine believe that the hyena bewitches a person 
and lures him to his den by rubbing against him endearingly and then 
running on ahead (Hanauer, Folk-Lore of the Holy Land |London, 
1907], p. 270); or that it posts itself near a road and by an irresistible 
power of fascination obliges a traveller to follow it, “ leading him through 
rough and thorny places, in hopes that he may fall and bleed to death, 
or be worn out by fatigue and so become a defenceless prey”. But 
the magnetic force of the beast has no effect upon two persons (Pierotti, 
Customs and Traditions of Palestine [Cambridge, 1864], p. 40). 

2 Pliny says that magicians have attributed to the hyena “ the power 
of alluring human beings and depriving them of their senses ” (o£. cif. 
xxviii, 27); and that “ it imitates the human voice among the stalls of 
the shepherds, and while there, learns the name of some of them and 
then calls him away and devours him " (23i. viii. 44). 

3 Pliny (of. cit. viii. 44) speaks of the belief that the hyena, by certain 
magical influences,.can render any animal immovable round which it 
has walked three times. 
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„if a man sees a hyena and has enough presence of mind to 
take two stones and strike them against each other, or also 
if he shows the animal his penis, it will not come and make 
water on him (Aglu). 

At the same time the hyena, with its vacant stare, is 
regarded as a stupid animal; hence a stupid person is said 
to be »ddbó'2, or ‘‘ hyenaised ". Among the Shlóh of Aglu 
and Glawi, whenever a hyena is slain, the people of the 
village are anxious that the head shall be cut off and burned, 
because even if a small particle of it comes into contact with 
the head of a person, the latter will become silly or mad for 

- ever. They are particularly afraid that some woman may 
get hold of the head with its brain and cause mischief with it. 
In many places married women give a small portion of a 
hyena’s brain to their husbands to eat in order to make them 
stupid; the wife thereby gains power over her husband and 
he becomes obedient and indifferent to her bebaviour (Fez, 
Ulad Bü'áziz, Hiáina, Ait Ndér, At Ubábti, Tems&min).+ 
The same effect is produced by giving the husband a small 
piece of a hyena's liver (Ait Ngér). Women also secretly 
induce other women, whom they hate, to eat a trifle of a 
hyena's brain. 

Certain parts of the hyena are used for medicinal or 
prophylactic purposes. At Aglu, if a horse becomes ill, 
the fat of a hyena is burned and the horse is made to inhale 
the fumes ; it falls down and begins to kick, and remains 
on the ground until it is in a bath of perspiration, and then 
it is cured. Among the Ait Temsámàn a person who goes 
to a village at night to steal takes with him a piece of a 
hyena's or lion's skin which he waves in the air, with the result 
that the dogs will be frightened by the smell and run away. 
Among the At Ubáhti robbers tie round their right arm the 
tongue of a hyena on which a scribe has written something 
from the Koran; this also will frighten away the dogs and 

t Cf. Leared, Morocco and the Moors (London, 1891), p. 300. 
Among the Shawia of Algeria “ hyena's brains are secretly mixed with 
a person’s food in order to send him mad” (Hilton-Simpson, Joc. cif. 

. 715). 
: P 2 Klunzinger, of. cit. p. 400 sg. (Upper Egypt). Pliny (of. cit. 
xxviii. 27) speaks of seventy-nine remedies derived from the hyena. 
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prevent them from barking.! In the same tribe people 
protect themselves against the evil eye and jdm by wearing 
a little piece of skin taken from a hyena’s head with some 
words from the Koran written on the smooth side of it.2 The 
piece of skin is first put into a mixture of salt and water ; 
after it has become dry it is put into water mixed with pounded 
cloves (egsdam) and henna, and after it has become dry 
again it is fumigated with benzoin. Then it is given to the 
scribe to be written upon, and is finally sewn up in a piece of 
skin. The Shléh of Aglu and Glawi hang round the necks 
of their animals a piece of a hyena’s skin, to counteract 
malignant looks; but they also say that the smell of the 
hyena is good for the animal’s health. We have previously 
noticed the use made of a hyena’s brain, liver, and excrements 
for the purpose of increasing the quantity of the butter ® or 
counteracting spells cast on it.* 

THE JACKAL.—1t is called in Arabic dë, plur. dyd, fem. 
diba, dim. dwíylh; and in Berber wi or ušščn, plur. 
wfünn (Amanüz, Igliwa, Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin) or 
usténén (Ait Waryagcr, Tems&man). 

The jackal contains much medicinal and magic virtuc. 
Persons suffering from /-jerd—a term applied to various 
complaints attributed to the catching of cold—have their 
bodies rubbed with melted jackal’s fat (Ait Ndér), or eat 
jackal’s flesh which has been boiled in salt butter and flavoured 
with garlic, onions, and cummin; but after being boiled the 
meat must be removed from the pot with a spoon and not 

, With the hand. The patient partakes of this dish for seven 
days, and eats it with bread made of corn wbich has not been 
kept in the granary, "so as not to be cold"; and for the 
same reason the bread should be made without yeast (Aglu). 
If a woman becomes pregnant while she has a suckling at her 
breast and her milk makes the suckling ill, she boils jackal's 
brain in butter and makes the child eat of it a few times, with 


1 Pliny says (of. cif. xxviii. 27) that dogs will never bark at persons 
. who have a hyena’s tongue in the shoe, beneath the sole of the foot. 
2 Pliny (of. cif. xxviii. 27) mentions the belief that the skin of the 
forehead of the hyena is a preservative against all fascination. 
3 Supra, ii. 298. * Supra, i. 248 sg. 
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the result, I was told, that it will recover (Ait Waráin). Child- 
less men and women who are desirous of offspring burn the 
dried intestines of a jackal and fumigate themselves with the 
smoke, letting it pass underneath their clothes (Ait Waryager), 
A man who is incapable of having sexual intercourse hangs 
the dried gall-bladder of a jackal at his right groin; I was 
told that this produces a marvellous effect (Fez). A lying-in 
woman whose breasts contain no milk cures herself by eating 
jackal’s gall, cooked with butter, on three mornings before 
breakfast (Ait Sáddén). A married woman who wants to be 
divorced by her husband procures from a scribe a charm 
written with the gall of a jackal, and puts it inside thé 
husband's mattress or buries it at the place where he sleeps ; 
he will then divorce her on the following morning, however 
unwilling to do so he has been before (Hidina), 

A man from the At Ubábti told me that the jackal has 
seven livers, and that a person who eats them in the evening 
will keep awake not only that night, but for the future also ; 
hence they are eaten by watchmen. In the same tribe a small 
bit of a jackal is hung round the necks of sheep and goats 
as a charm against the evil eye. Among the Ait Wáry&8ger a 
person who is going out to steal puts the ear of a jackal in 
his bag in order to keep the dogs from barking ; they will 
scent the smell of the jackal, of which they are much 
afraid. The tongue and the throat of a jackal are eaten 
by young women who want to perfect themselves in trilling 
the agárit (Ait Ndér). Charms are written on the skin of a 
jackal. 

On the other hand, there are also evil magic qualities in the 
jackal. If a boy before the age of puberty eats its flesh he 
will have trouble in the future and, however well he behaves, 
will be accused of wrongs done by others (Andjra); one of 
my servants, who was often punished for disorderly behaviour, 
exculpated himself by saying that he had eaten jackal's 
flesh as a boy. Among the Ulád Bü'áziz, though it is eaten 
as food by ordinary people, it is refrained from by scribes and 
fógra, or saintly persons; otherwise the charms they write 
would be useless and the spittle of the fgér would lose its 
baraka. Yet they maintain that jackal's flesh is not drám, 
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unlawful, but only mgéréh, or “ abominable ", that is, con- 
demned but still lawful.! 

To meet a jackal when you start on a journey is by some 
people said to be a good omen (Hidina,? Ait Wary&ger), but 
by others a bad one (Andjra, Aglu)? If a person who is 
travelling sees a jackal in a trap he should turn back; once 
a man who was going from Aglu to the W&d Süs failed to 
observe this rule and was in consequence caught on his way 
and detained as hostage for some persons who had been 
captured by people living near Aglu. In the Hidina it is 
considered a good omen to see a jackal in the morning ; it is 
then called 7-/4/e, or “scribe ”, ‘Adz, while the Ait Sáddén 
call it z/2/6 ‘Ads at any hour of the day. It is also held to be 
good fad if the jackal shrieks at night during the ploughing 
season: it means that the year will be good (Hidina), But 
once when jackals were heard shrieking in the daytime not 
far from my camp, one of my servants, a native of Andjra, 
became very serious and said that something bad was going 
to happen on that day.4 

THE Fox.—lIt is called in Arabic ak‘d, plur. a£a'égn, 
or k'ab, plur. &a'ógn, or ?'d'Ieb, plur. Z'dleb ; and in Berber 
arakuk, plur. irakukn (Amanüz), ak‘ab, plur. ik‘dbaun (Ait 
Waráin), zh'db, plur. if‘dbaun (Ait Sáddén), zf'aó, plur. 
ifa'bawn (Temsamin), &Adr, plur. 2Aárén or ahrdwén (Ait 
Wáry&ger).5 

The fox contains 366 medicines. If a person is in love 
with somebody and wants to cure himself of it, he burns the 
dung of a fox and fumigates himself with the smoke. If a 
little child cries at night the eye-tooth of a fox is hung round 
its neck. If a person has a molar tooth which is aching he 
hangs outside it on the cheek a similar tooth of a fox taken 
from the same side of the mouth. If a boy suffers from 
ringworm the blood of a fox is smeared on his head after 

1 Cf. Drummond Hay, Western Barbary (London, 1844), p. 18:— 
“The Mahommedans of this country . . . will feast upon the jackal 
as a delicacy ”. 2 Infra, p. 333 

3 Cf. Musil, Arabia Petraea, iii. (Wien, 1908), p. 311. 

4 In Syria it is believed that the shrieking of a jackal at an unusual 


hour forebodes a drought (Eijüb Abéla, Zoc. czz. p. 109). 
5 For euphemistic terms see sugra, ii. 27. 
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it has been shaved. A deaf pcrson pours the melted fat 
of a fox into his ear to get rid of his deafness. The same 
substance is applied to the armpits to prevent the growth of 
hair, and to the chest and the pubes as a preservative against 
disease in those parts of the body. The melted brain of a 
fox is put on syphilitic sores and kept there for four or five 
days, and should this cure prove ineffective the hoofs of a 
dead he-ass are charred and pounded and the powder is 
mixed with the brain. All these cures are practised in the 
Hidina, Another remedy for syphilis is to roast a fox with 
head and hair and entrails until it is charred, and to give 
the powder made of it, mixed with honey, to the patient to 
eat (Ul&d Bü'áziz); among the Ait Tems&mán it is to be 
taken on forty mornings before sunrise. Among the Ait 
Waráin a part of the body of a fox, always including the 
head, is charred in an empty earthenware pot which has ` 
never been used before ; it is then pounded and the powder 
is boiled with either butter or oil, which should be very old 
and rancid, and the mixture is partaken of by the syphilitic 
person seven mornings on an empty stomach. 

In other tribes the powder made of a charred fox, mixed 
with honey, or with honey, butter, and spices, is taken in 
the morning before breakfast as a cure for an affection of 
the heart (Ait Wáry&ger) or for Berd (Ait Ndër). Men who 
have been made impotent by witchcraft burn the penis of a 
fox and fumigate their own with the smoke.* The gall of a 
fox is used by women for practising witchcraft, for example, 
with a view to inducing a man to divorce a rival wife.? In 
the Hidina a person who is going out to steal at night hangs 
on himself the dried ears of a fox to prevent the dogs from 
barking. Ifa fox makes water on a boy while he is sleeping 
the boy will become ill or die, because when he wakes up he 
will be frightened by the smell (Ul&d Bü'üziz). 

If a person meets a fox in the morning when he is going 
somewhere, he should turn back because it is a bad omen 
(Andjra, Ulad Bü'àáztz, Hidina, Ait Waráin, Ait Ngér, At 
Ubábti) This belief, however, does not seem to be universal ; 
for a man from Aglu told me that it is on the contrary a good 


1 Supra, i. 573. 2 Supra, ii. 23. 
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omen if a person meets a fox when he sets out on a journey. 
The Ait Wardin maintain that if a person who is going out 
at night to steal hears a fox making a noise, he ought to 
go back. They also believe that if a fox barks in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village, somebody in the village will die. 
Among the Ait Waryager the barking of a fox is supposed 
to indicate that the wind will be westerly, in Andjra and the 
Garb that it will be easterly. Charms are written on the 
skin of a fox. 

THE WEASEL.—It is called in Arabic fart /-hgil, " the 
mouse of the horses " ; and in Berber gäsrit igaddyén, '' the 
bride of the mice " (Ait Wary4ger), tabgagat, plur. Hbgagatin 
(Tems&mán). 

The weasel is used as a medicine for horses and mules 
and, less often, for men. It is dried and burned, and the 

` sick animal (Ulád Bü'áziz, Hiáina, Ait Nger, Ait Wary&ger) 
or person (Temsámàn) is made to inhale the smoke. The 
Uld Bü'áziz also fumigate abscesses in persons with the 
smoke of a burned weasel. j 

THE GAZELLE.—It is called in Arabic gad/, plur. 
gùin, fem. $sdla; and in Berber aznkug, plur. ien&"ad 
(Amanüz), amélal, plur. iméldin (Igliwa), amiäi, plur. 
imidin (Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin), ngdidét wiegar (Tem- 
simian). 

Among the Ait Waráin, if a gazelle is caught, it is taken 
to the women to look at, so that they may give birth to 
children with eyes as big and black and beautiful as those 
of the gazelle? Their women fasten a small bag with 
gazelle’s dung to their necklaces on account of its scent. In 
the Arab portions of the tribe men mix some dry gazelle's 
dung with the Zf, or Indian hemp, they are smoking in 
order to become jolly. Charms are written on the skin of a 
gazelle. 

THE HEDGEHOG.—It is called in Arabic ganfad (in 
Dukkála gänfüd), plur. gndfed, fem. ganfilda, dim. qnífed ; 

1 Cf, Musil, of. cit. iti. 311 (Arabia Petraea). 

2 Jackson says (of. cif. p. 80) that "the greatest compliment that 
can be paid to a beautiful woman, is to compare her eyes to those of the 
gazel ”, 
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and in Berber d2mbamd, plur. idbimhamd (Amanüz), 
bimhdmd, plur. idbúmhämd (Igiiwa), intkf, plur. indkfén 
(ibid), insi, plur. insaun (Ait Sáddén, Ait Wardin), insi”, 
plur. ansäin (Temsaman).1 

It is said that the hedgehog was once a man who prosti- 
tuted his sister and in punishment was transformed into a 
hedgehog (Hidina). It is very rich in medicinal virtue,? 
and some parts of it are used as charms against the evil eye. 
Women burn the skin of a hedgchog with its bristles on, 
mix the ashes with henna, and put the mixture in their hair 
to make it grow strong (Igliwa). The bristle of a hedgehog, 
together with a written charm, is worn as an amulch against 
the evil eye (Demnat). A horse which has a cold in the head 
is made to inhale the smoke of the skin and brist of a 
hedgehog, which are burned under its nose (Ag! If a 
person suffers from fever, the bristles of a hedgehog are 
burned and the patient is fumigated with the smoke (Ulad 
Bu‘aziz). A bridegroom who is incapable of consummating 
the marriage during the first night fumigates his penis with 
such smoke ; and it is perhaps on account of the bristles that 
the melted fat of this animal is used as an aphrodisiac, a 
man smearing his penis with it to increase his sexual power 
(Hiáina) Another cure for impotence in a man is to eat 
the penis of a hedgehog which has been boiled in oil or 
butter, but it must not be eaten together with other food ; 
and the same part of the animal is also dried and preserved 
for future use in case of need (Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráinj~Ē~ A 
person who cannot see well chars the head of a hedgehog, 
pounds it and mixes the powder -with antimony, and paints 
his eyes with the mixture (Ait Sdddén). Women hang the 
right jaw-bone of a hedgehog on the chest over their clothes 
to prevent sleepiness (Ulád PBü'áziz). Its jaw-bone is, 
together with other charms, hung round the neck of a little 
child as a protection against the evil eye (Andjra), and 
grown-up people wear a similar charm for the same purpose 
(Ait Nder). The blood of a hedgehog is smeared on the 
head of a boy suffering from ringworm (dagdsar), so that it 


1 For a euphemistic term see supra, ii. 27. 
2 Cf. Hilton-Simpson, Jer. cit. p. 712 (Algeria), 
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shall be covered with hair as the hedgehog is covered with 
bristles (Ait Wáüry&ger); women smear it on their cheeks 
if they are losing their natural colour and begin to look 
blackish, a complaint called dess (Hidina); and it is also 
applied to feet with a cracked skin (7277.) and to warts (Ulád 
Bü'üziz) Among the Ait Waráin, if a little child is affected 
by the milk of its mother because she has become pregnant, 
or if its stomach becomes tender and swollen, the intestines 
of a hedgehog are dried, pounded, and mixed with old and 
rancid oil or salt butter, and the mixture is given to the 
child to eat. 'The Amanüz give the gravy of a boiled 
hedgehog to a child suffering from the first of these com- 
plaints. The gall is used as a cure for deafness : it is boiled 
in oil and a little of itis put a few times into the affected ear 
(At Ubáhti) The liver contains medicine for night-blindness 
(bute“4jis): it is kept over fire for a moment at sunset, and 
its blood is then squeezed into the eyes of the patient (Tem- 
sámán) The roasted and pounded liver of a hedgehog, 
mixed with honey, is also given to schoolboys to eat in the 
morning on an empty stomach in order that they may 
remember their lessons (Ait Wary&ger). The boiled flesh 
of a hedgehog is caten as a remedy for witchcraft (Tangier). 
But to eat the flesh of this animal may also be attended with 
danger: it may cause dysury, and in some cases it makes 
syphilis break out afresh in persons who seemed to have 
been cured of it (Ait Ngér).* 

The hedgehog is said to belong to the domestic animals 
of the judén and therefore to be meskún (Ait Sáddén, Ait 
Wardin).* The same is the case with 

THE PoRCUPINE.—It is called in Arabic Zé7ó, plur. 
ariib, fem. dérba, dim. driyib; and in Berber aruš, plur. 
irušan, fem. zarust, plur. zardsin (Igliwa ; the Amanüz also 
use tarésin as plur. for arus), Grud, plur. druin (Ait Sáddén), 
arui, plur. aruin (Ait Waráin, Tems&mán).? 

The flesh of the porcupine is used for food. Among the 
Ait Waráin the man who cuts it in pieces says, for each piece, 

1 For the use of the gut of a hedgehog see supra, i. 403 sg. 
2 Supra, i. 277. 
8 For a euphemistic term see supra, ii. 27. 
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Awth awth, "Woe woe!” This will make the meat increase, 
whereas if he omits saying these words it will become less. 
So also the woman who puts the meat into the pot repcats 
the same phrase for each piece. Although awt is generally 
a bad word, used by people in wailing, there is in this case 
baraka in it. While the meat is being boiled the pot must 
be well covered up. In the Hidina the dish from which it 
is eaten must also be kept well covered, on account of the 
baraka attributed to the flesh of the porcupine. 

The flesh is used by the Ait Wardin as medicine for 
l-berd, or, as they call it, asma?, showing itself in rheumatic 
pain or various other symptoms. A woman who suffers from 
sore breasts rubs them with the forefoot of a porcupine (Ait 
Waráin), or hangs the foot of a porcupine, which has been 
painted with henna, over the affected breast (Hidina) ; + 
remedies of this sort used by women in childbed will be 
described in the next chapter. Women use the bristle of 
the same animal for painting their eyes with antimony, 
which is supposed to be good for the eyes (Temsámá&n). 

Another animal belonging to the domestic animals of the 
Jnün is 

THE HARE.—It is called in Arabic drned or usually 
lárneb, plur. rwánéb, fem. arndba or larndba; and in Berber 
autil, plur. 2ut/an (Amaniz, Igliwa), &wzgran, plur. îdbuigran 
(Igliwa), au£u£, plur. cutlan (Ait Sáddén), dirzez, plur. ferzaz 
(Ait Waráin), aydztz, plur. Zyázag (Tems&mán) or zyásien 
(Ait Waryager), fem. saydatst, plur. Ziyázaz (Temsdman). 

The hare is said to have been once an old woman, who 
was transformed into a hare because she acted as a panderess 
(Ait Sáddén). It menstruates like a woman and is therefore 
an unclean animal which should not be eaten ; but this rule 
is not strictly observed. It is eaten both as food and for 
magical and medicinal purposes. At Aglu, if a hunter has 
killed a hare, he eats its head in order to be lucky in his 
hunting in the future; and if a boy who is three years old 
is not yet able to stand on his legs, the charred and pounded 
head of a hare, mixed with salt butter, honey, and oil, is 

1 Cf. Hilton-Simpson, /oc. cif. p. 711 sg. (Algeria). 
2 Infra, p. 400 sg. 
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given to him to eat on different occasions until he has eaten 
the whole of it. Among the Ait Sáddén, if a woman is 
troubled with a constant effusion of blood in her genitals, 
she eats the liver, lungs, and spleen of a female hare, boiled 
with oil or butter. Among the Ait Waryfger, if a person 
suffers from night-blindness (4i#d//is), the liver of a hare is 
roasted and cut into three pieces by the schoolmaster of the 
village, who then writes something from the Koran on them. 
The patient takes one of the pieces and goes with it in the 
evening after sunset to the dung-heap (gäsubäit) of the house, 
calls a dog, and eats the piece of the liver, giving little bits 
of it to the dog as well. On the two following evenings he 
does the same with the other pieces of the liver; and then 
he will get rid of his complaint. At Aglu and among the 
Iglfwa scribes write love charms and other charms with 
the blood of a hare, saffron, and Moorish ink, a few words 
with each of them separately. We have previously noticed 
charms against the evil eye written with the blood of a hare 
and saffron, and other charms against it consisting of the 
dried blood of the same animal together with a Jers.! 

If you go anywhere in the morning and meet a hare it is 
a bad omen (Dukkála, Andjra, Ait WiryBRger, Iglíwa), 
especially if the hare is asleep and wakes up and runs ahead 
of you (Hiáina) The Ait Sáddén and the Ait Waráin 
maintain that it is a bad foreboding to see a hare shortly 
after setting out on a journey, although not so bad that you 
need go back on that account; and that if a person goes out 
hunting and sees a hare the first thing, he will get no bag 
on that day. 

THE MOUSE.—lt is called in Arabic far, plur. firdn, fem. 
fara, dim. féiyar; and in Berber agdrda, plur. agdrdain 
(Amanüz), agrda, plur. igrdain (gliwa, Ait Waráin), dim. 
tagrdait (Igliwa), agrga, plur. igrdain (Ait Sáddén), agága, 
plur. i¢dddin (Tems&màn). 

Mice are given to sucklings to eat as a medicine if they 
have become ill because their mother is pregnant with a 
male child (Ulad Bü'áztz). 

THE BAT.—1t is called in eatin: fair i-i, plur. fdr 

1 Supra, i. 442 sg. 
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J-Zil, or (in the dialect of the Ul&d Bü'áziz) saht J-J; and 
in Berber żailält (Igliwa), tameaigst (Aglu), /witwat (Ait 
Waráin), drwaégwad (Yems&mán). 

The bat is used as medicine for fever. It is dried and 
burned and the smoke is made to pass underneath the clothes 
of the patient (Ait Wáry&ger) ; but among the Ait Temsámàn 
the bat must have been caught and killed by a person whose 
name is Mühámmed and it is burned at once. In Andjra 
the smoke of a bat is inhaled by persons suffering from fever 
which is supposed to have been caused by the moon. Among 
the Ait Wardin something from the Koran is written on a 
bit of the skin of a bat and on a piece of paper; these pieces 
are then burned and the person suffering from fever fumigates 
himself with the smoke, and this is done for three days. 
In the Hidina, if a man’s children die at an early age, he 
procures a bat, splits it open, puts harmel inside it, and 
fastens it to his wife’s belt, with the result, I was told, that 
her future children will remain alive; this is a protection 
against the jdm, who are supposed to have caused the earlier 
children's death. A bat which Has had its entrails removed 
and then been dried is hung in houses and shops to bring 
prosperity (Tangier). The right wing of a bat is hung on 
the churn if the milk does not produce the usual quantity 
of butter, and witchcraft is supposed to be the cause of it 
(Ait Waráin) Young girls smear their genitals with the 
blood of a bat in order to prevent the growth of hair (Fez). 

The bat, however, may also be the cause of disease. The 
Shlóh of Aglu and Glawi believe that if a bat flies over a 
little child at night, the child will be affected with an illness 
called zamasigs?t or tailält, like the animal itself, which makes 
it vomit the milk it has sucked and also shows itself through 
other symptoms; hence mothers are afraid of taking their 
infants out in the evening, and shut the door of the house as 
soon as they hear the flight of a bat outside. This illness 
is cured by certain scribes who can tell when a child is 
suffering from it by measuring various parts of its body and 
comparing the measures with those of a bat. In Aglu the 
mother may take the affected child to the shrine of Sidi 
‘Abdrrahman Lháünbübi, on the sea-shore. She gives a 
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white cock to one of the saint's descendants who is on the 
spot. He removes the covering from the chest of the saint, 
dresses himself up in it, pulling it over his head, kills the 
cock over the head of the child, collects the blood in a vessel, 
and rubs the body of the child with the blood. If on the 
following morning the blood is still found on its body it 
will dic, but if it has disappeared thc child will recover. 

There are families who on the birth of a child have to 
hang on it some earth from a shrine, since otherwise it 
would become il or die; but this charm loses its efficacy if 
a bat flies over the child, or a person or animal steps over it 
(Tangier). 

TEE STORK.—It is called in Arabic Je//Argj (plur. the 
same); and in Berber asw, plur. zs2e (Igliwa), belidrj, 
plur. idbellarj (Amanüz), errđrj, plur. iberrdrjn (Ait 
Sáddén, Ait Waráin), &e//érj, plur. 2bél/érjén (Temsámán). 

The stork was once a judge who married and after the 
consummation of the marriage made his ablution with 
buttermilk; and he committed another sin also, He 
smeared the threshold of his office with soap so that the 
people who entered it slipped and fell down. He only 
laughed and laughed; but an angel of God said to him, 
“ O stork, why did you do wrong to Moslems?” At the 
same moment he was transformed into a stork ; and he has 
still a black cloak and a white cloak, he has the henna of the 
bridegroom on his fcet, his eyes are black with antimony, 
and he is going on laughing as before (Ait Wardin; a 
similar though less detailed story was told me by a man from 
the Hidina). According to another account the stork was 
a wealthy man who once when there was a famine sold corn 
to the people and smeared the staircase of his house with 
soap, so that the customers should fall when they walked down 
with their corn, and he only laughed at it (Iglfwa).! Or the 
stork was once an agurram, or saint, who was changed into 
a stork because he had sexual intercourse with his daughter 
(Aglu). Old writers on Morocco tell the story that a compar. 
of Arabs who plundered people going on a pilgri 


1 Cf, Said Boulifa, Textes berbères en dialecte de PAtk ER sok 
(Paris, 1908), p. 252 sg. (Demnat). ey 
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' Mecca were at the request of the Prophet transformed into 


storks by God.! According to Ali Bey the Moors believe “ that 
the storks are men from some distant islands, who at certain 
seasons of the year take the shape of birds to come here; 
that they return again at a certain time to their country, 
where they resume their human form till the next season "'.? 

Nobody is allowed to kill a stork ; to do so (Ait Waráin) 
or to take an egg or a young bird from a stork's nest (Hiáina) 
would cause fever. According to an old writer storks are 
reckoned to be ‘‘ an Enchanted People, that have a peculiar 
Dialect to themselves: And so infatuated is the King him- 
self, that if the best Moor in his Dominions should Kill one 
of them, he would infallibly take away his Life for it”.? 
Chénier suggests that this repugnance to killing storks may 
be due to “ the regularity with which these birds utter their 
cries, and the motion they make with their bodies, which, 
in some sort, resembles that of the Mahometans when at 
prayer ".5 Among the Ait Waráin it is the custom to bury 
a stork which is found dead, and to make a small aug on 
the grave, and tbis is afterwards visited by persons suffering 
from fever, as though it were as#yid. Ali Bey states that a 
great part of the funds to maintain the hospital used for the 
treatment of lunatics at Fez “ has been bequeathed by the 
wills of various charitable testators for the express purpose 
of assisting and nursing sick cranes and storks, and of 
burying them when dead "'.5 

In Andjra there are women who, before they begin to 
make butter, burn some powder made of dríed stork's eggs 
and fumigate the churn with the smoke. But the stork may 
also be the cause of evil events. If it builds its nest on the 


1 St. Olon, The Present State of the Empire of Morocco (London, 
1695), p. 30; Höst, of. cit. p. 276. 

2 Ali Bey, Travels in Morocco, &c., i. (London, 1816), p. 74. 

3 An Account of South-West Barbary, edited by Ockley (London, 
1713), p. 66. 

* de Chénier, of. cif. i. 289, 

5 Ali Bey, of. cif. i. 74. Cf. Budgett Meakin, The Land of the 
Moors (London, 1901), p. 70 sg.; van Gennep, L'état actuel du pro- 
biéme totémique (Paris, 1920), p. 239, quoting a communication of 
W., Marcais. 
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roof of a house the house will become empty, either because 
its inhabitants will abandon it or because they will die; yet 
this will not happen if the bird is driven away in time. So 
also, if a stork sits down on the roof of a house or in the yard 
outside, the place will become empty. If it builds its nest 
in a fruit tree, the tree will wither away. If the storks are 
white and clean when they arrive there will be much sun- 
shine and heat and the year will be bad, whereas if they 
are gray and dirty there will be enough rain and the year 
will be good (Hidina). 

THE RAVEN.—It is called in Arabic rab, plur. góráb, 
fem. grdba; and in Berber ageiwar, plur. igeiwdrn, fem. 
tageiwart, plur. tigeiwdrin (Amanüz), akaggai, plur. ikaggain, 
fem. tahaggatt, plur. tikaggdyin (Igliwa), a'ággar, plur. 
i'aggárn (Ait Sáddén), daggar, plur. chaggdrn (Ait Waráin), 
dbagra, plur. dibagriwin (Ait WiüryBger) foagra, plur. 
Bibagríwin (Tcmsámán). 

The raven was also formerly a man who committed a sin : 
he was intrusted with something belonging to another person 
and, when it was claimed back, denied that he had got it; 
in consequence of which he was transformed into the black 
bird he is at present (Hidina). I have also heard that the 
raven was once a blacksmith; and this may be the reason 
why it is so difficult to shoot a raven—it sees the bullet and 
flies away (Aglu). To shoot a raven may also be attended 
with evil consequences. I was told of two men among the 
Bni Msáuwar who did so and whose guns burst, and similar 
things are said to happen among the Ait WáryBger. In 
Andjra I heard of a man who became mad because he killed 
a raven. 

If a woman is losing her hair, a raven is killed and charred 
and her head is smeared with the powder mixed with honey 
(Andjra) or with water or oil (Ait Waráin); this will give 
her a good growth of black hair, like the feathers of the 
bird. But the pipkin in which she roasts it must never have 
been used before (Andjra) Ifa person suffers from fever, 
the feathers of a raven are burned and the patient is fumigated 
with the smoke (Tems&mán). A childless woman who is 
desirous of offspring tries to get hold of a raven to kill and 
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drink its blood, warm as it flows from the body (Aglu). 
The raven is eaten as a cure for syphilis (Ulád Bu‘aztz, Ait 
Ndé&r, Igliwa); this is particularly the case with its liver 
(Dukkála), but the bird must have been caught and killed 
“in the name of God " (Aglu). The gall is used for various 
purposes. A woman who for some reason of other wants to 
induce a man to divorce his wife procures some hairs from 
her head, a piece of her chemise, and some earth from her 
footprint, and mixes these things with the gall of a raven. 
Some of the mixture she gives to the man in his food, another 
portion she burns so that he inhales the smoke, and a third 
portion she puts underneath his bed. Then his wife will 
appear to him black like a raven, and her speech will be as 
bitter as gall, and he will send her away in consequence 
(Ulád Bü'àziz). The Ait Sáddén drink the gall, still warm, 
as a safeguard against bullets, and also to remove atggaf 
(#gaf) caused by witchcraft; but they say that the gall of a 
raven is difficult to procure, because when the bird is shot 
it generally drinks its own gall before it dies so as to prevent 
people from getting hold of it—a belief which I have also 
found elsewhere (Temsámàán). If possible to procure, the 
gall is also drunk as a remedy for fever (ibid). Among the 
Amaniz it is, mixed with honey or sugar, given as medicine 
to a child who has become il] by sucking his pregnant mother. 
In the Hiáina it is used as medicine for leucoma (/é-bedd fi 
t-‘atn), the eye being painted with it just as when women 
paint their eyes with antimony ; but it is necessary that the 
gall should have been removed from the bird immediately 
after its death, The Ait Sáddén paint an eye suffering from 
the same disease, which they call £747, with a mixture of 
the dried and pounded brain of a raven and saffron. The 
neb of a raven is hung round the neck of a little child as a 
protection against the evil eye, and for the same purpose a 
raven's foot is tied to the churn (Ait Waráin) Charms are 
written with the blood of' a raven (Hidina). 

If there are many ravens gathered together and crowing, 
they are calling for rain (Ait Waráin), or even a deluge of it 
(Ait Sáddén). If one raven is heard crowing in the yard 
of a house, somebody in the house or in the village will soon 
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die (Ait Wardin) If when setting out on a journcy in the 
morning you see a single raven, it is a bad omen and you 
should go back (Ul&d Bü'áziz, Hidina, Ait Ndér, Ait Waráin, 
Tems&man, Igltwa) ;? but if another raven turns up (Tem- 
sámán) or if you see two ravens together ? (Hiáina, Ait Ngér) 
or even separately (Ulád Bü'áziz) it is a good omen, or at 
any rate you may go on if you wait for an hour or two (Ait 
Waráin) The Arabs of the Hidina say, Jj grébbgn u dīb 
harbGn u hnet séridn——meaning that it is good /4/ to see two 
ravens or a jackal or snake which takes to flight. If you 
see more than two ravens, some people say that you may 
go on (Ulád Bü'üziz, Ait Waráin, Ait Ndér); but others 
maintain that three or any odd number * of ravens are a bad 
omen, though four or any even number of those birds are a 
good one, and that in the latter case it is not necessary that 
the even number of them, if more than two, should be seen 
together (Hidina), The Ait Würy&üger believe that if a 
person goes somewhere at any hour of the day, it is a bad 
omen to see one raven ahead of him but a good one to see two. 

THE OwL.—It is called in Arabic møka, yúka, or some- 
times sarsára; and in Berber awwób (Amanüz, Iglíwa), 
plur zwó£a (1gltwa), fem. zauwok?, plur. ziwó&in (Amanüz ; 
also used as plur. for auwdk) or tiwőka (Igltwa), zest, plur. 
fiwitin (Temsaman), déni, plur. digdyin (Ait Wary4ger), 
mukka (Ait Sáddén). 

The following story is told about the owl. Sidna Sulei- 
man’s wife once said to her husband, “ If I am dear to you, 
you will make for me a bed of the feathers of birds". He 
then sent for all the birds, and they came, every one except 
the owl. He ordered the eagle to fetch the owl, and so he 
did. Sidna Suleiman asked the owl why he did not come 
at once. The owl said, “I was thinking of three things". 


1 Cf, Wellhausen, Xeste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 1897), 
p. 203. 

2 For similar beliefs cf. Villot, Maurs, coutumes et institutions des 
indigènes de lV’ Algérie (Alger, 1888), p. 225; Eijüb Abéla, Joc. cit. 
p. 107 (Metawile); Musil, of. cif. iii. 311 (Arabia Petraea); Wilson, 
Peasant Life in the Holy Land (London, 1906), p. 51. 

3 Cf. Musil, of. cit iii. 311 (Arabia Petraea). 

* Cf. Villot, o. cit. p. 225 (Algeria). 
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—'" What were they ? "—'' I was thinking which is longer, 
the day or the night, and I found that the day is the longer, 
because the moonlight night belongs to the day ".—'' And 
the next thing ? "—'' I was thinking who are more numerous, 
the men or the women, and found that there are more women 
than men ".—'' How ? "—'' Because a man who does what 
women say is himself one of them”. There was yet a third 
question to be answered; and Sidna Suleiman approved 
of the answers so highly that he sent away the birds without 
depriving them of their feathers, all except the bat, who 
had been in a hurry to ask him to take his feathers and there- 
fore has none on his wings (Iglíwa). 

'The eye of an owl is used as a means of preventing a 
person from falling asleep. He ties it round his right arm 
(Hiáina), or fastens it to his head (Igliwa), or eats it boiled 
(Ait Waráin, Temsámàán), and a shepherd boy has it hung 
round his neck (Ait Waráin). Both eyes are also removed 
and put into water. I was told that one of them always 
sinks and the other one floats ; but while some people sew up 
the eye which sinks in a small leather case and wear it as a 
charm to prevent sleepiness (Ait Ndér), others eat the eye 
which floats for the same purpose (Ait Würy&ger) Another 
method of keeping awake is to paint one's eyes with powder 
made of the eyes of an owl (Andjra). At Demnat an eye of 
this bird, attached to a string, is worn by a child round the 
neck as a charm against the evil eye. It is said that a gun 
which has killed an owl will never be hurt by envious looks 
(Ait Nder) At Aglu, if a child has sucked its mother while 
she is pregnant she procures a young owl, cooks it with salt 
and cummin, and eats of this dish—which should be kept on 
& lookíng-glass—and gives it to the child to eat of for seven 
days ; this is supposed to save the life of the child. 

We have seen in earlier chapters that owls, like bats, 
may be dangerous to little children. For an illness caused 
by an owl flying over the head of a child there is the following 
cure: the mother places a brass bowl (zas) on the top of the 
child's head and makes water in it, saying, Sarséra gdlbet* 
sarsára, " Sarkára (an onomatopoetic expression referring 

1 Supra, i. 166, 401. 
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to the splashing and used for the sake of the rhyme) conquered 
the owl ”. 

In Morocco, as elsewhere,! the hooting of an owl is 
regarded as a death portent. The Ulád Bü'áziz believe that 
if an owl hoots on the roof of a tent or house the life of its 
owner is in danger. He then tries to turn the danger of 
death upon the owl itself by saying, F4ldk fi grébdk, “ Your 
JŽI be in your bag”; but some people prevent owls from 
coming to the tent by tying to its roof a stake with a piece of 
black tent-cloth attached to it. The belief that the hooting 
of an owl on the roof of a house at night forebodes the death 
of its owner is also found among the Iglíwa. The Arabs of 
the Hiáina have the idea that if an owl is heard hooting at a 
house in the evening or at daybreak somebody in the house 
will die, unless it is driven away or shot, as in such a case the 
bas, or evil, will go away with it; when it is heard the people 
say, Mika fdidk ‘dla rásd&, '' Owl, your fäi be on your own 
head". The Ait Wárylüger maintain that the hooting of 
an owl outside a house indicates that somebody in that or a 
neighbouring house will die, and they drive the bird away 
by throwing at it a sooty piece of a broken old earthenware 
pan or fire at it with a gun. The Aif Sáddén and the Ait 
Warain say that if an owl is heard at night in a village some- 
body there will die before long, and they try to shoot the 
bird so that it shall not be heard another night. If a person 
has died and been buried and the owl is still hooting, the 
whole place will become empty—not through the death of 
all the inhabitants, but because they will have to abandon it 
for some reason or other. Among the Ait Temsámàn an 
owl which is heard hooting at night is driven away with 
stones, lest some person or animal in the village should die 
or some other evil should befall its inhabitants. 

1 Villot, o. cit. p. 225 (Algeria); Wilson, ag. ci. p. 51 (Palestine) ; 
Felkin, ' Notes on the For Tribe of Central Africa’, in Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, xii. (1886), p. 230 (the Fors are 
Muhammadan negroes); Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der 
Gegenwart (Berlin, 1900), §§ 165, 274, pp. 124, 202 (Germany); 
Elworthy, Zhe Evil Eye (London, 1895), p. 91 sg. (generally). In 
Syria it is believed that a house on which an owl is heard hooting will 
soon be destroyed (Eijiib Abéla, Zor, cit. p. 87). 
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It is a bad foreboding to see an owl in the morning (Ait 
Sáddén, Ait Waráin) If a person who is starting on a 
journey hears an owl hooting he should turn back at once! 
whereas it is a good omen to hear an owl producing a quick 
and trilling sound (Aglu). 

In the Hidina the right eye of an eagle-ow] (Za/ múka), 
after being dipped into pounded harmel, is worn by a person 
who wants to keep awake. It is also used for the purpose 
of finding out the secrets of women: if a man puts it into 
the right hand of his wife or daughter while she is asleep, she 
will begin to talk and tell what she has done during the day. 

THE VULTURE.—It is called 2547 by the Rifians of 
Temsiman. 

They char and pound its body and use the powder, mixed 
with water, as medicine for persons who have eaten poison. 
In order to attract and catch one of these birds they throw the 
carcass of an animal in a desert place. The powder made 
of the charred body is also offered for sale. 

THE PARTRIDGE.~—~It is called in Arabic 44//a, plur. coll. 
kjel or hjäl; and in Berber /as&burt, plur. tiskkürin 
(Amanüz) or Zis&urin (Igliwa; there is also the masc. form 
askkur, plur. tskuran [the Amanüz use the fem. plur. 
tiskkurin| for the male bird), Zis£Eur?, plur. Hskkurin (Ait 
Waráin), zdskkurt, plur. ishdrdn (Ait Sáddén), żäskkua, 
plur. fissévin (Tems&mán). 

If a partridge takes flight close to a person in the morning 
it is a good omen (Ulád Bü'áziz, Hidina)—it is then called 
rbd, " bringer of profit”; but at the same time it causes 
misfortune to the hare because it wakes up the sleepy 
grayhounds (Ulád Bü'áziz). If a woman finds a nest of 
partridge eggs when she is out gathering fuel, she removes 
her belt, lays it down over the eggs, and puts it on again ; 
and she then takes the eggs and eats them when she comes 
home again. It is believed that if she does not do this 
she will be divorced by her husband; for her finding the 
eggs means that some other man is desirous of having her, 
and by putting the belt over them she drives away the 
bgs (Hidina). A person who is troubled with watery 

1 Cf. Musil, of. ciz. iii, 311 (Arabia Petraea), 
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eyes (dém‘a) paints them with the gall of a partridge 
(aid... 

THE PrGEON.—The wild-dove is called in Arabic imdma, 
plur. coll. mdm; and in Berber mia, plur. timállfwin 
(Amanüz), £mál/a, plur. timdlliwin (Ait Waráin), má ja, 
plur. £n jfwin (Temsimin), talimdmt, plur. falimdmin 
(Ait Sáddén) The tame pigeon is called in Arabic onda, 
plur. coll. Adm; and in Berber azbzr, plur. ztdirn (Amanüz, 
Igliwa, Ait Waráin), agóir, plur. zgéizm (Tems&ámàn), 
talhmémt, plur. talhmdmin (Ait Sáddén). 

The wild-dove is holy—a shereef (Hidina) or shereefa 
(Ait Waráin) or fgér (Ulàd Bi‘aziz). It is the herald of the 
reaping season—4Z/a jät [imma jdbet' l-ménjel fi I-hadmha, 
“ When the wild-dove comes it brings the sickle in its belt ” 
(Hiáina) A wild-dove once saved the life of the Prophet 
when he was persecuted by Christians, by telling them that 
he had gone one way although he had gone another, and 
for this reason the faithful were forbidden to kill any bird 
of its species. Yet there are people who seem to have no 
scruple against killing this bird, for example the Ait Sáddén. 
The tame pigeon is frequently killed and eaten. But the 
Shlóh of Aglu and Glawi refrain from killing any pigeon, 
whether wild or tame; if a person shoots such a bird his 
gun may burst because it may be a saint (Aglu), and if any 
one sees somebody else shooting a pigeon he covers his eyes 
and says, Ddnubnnék f ipfénnih, “Your sins be on your head" 
(Iglfwa). The Ait Temsámán believe that if a person sees 
a single tame pigeon and shoots it he will become ill, because 
it may be a jenn 1 or a saint, but that if he sees many such 
birds together there is no danger in shooting them. The 
Ait Wiry&ger consider it unlucky if doves are living in a 
house, because they want to make it empty. In the same 
tribe, if a person suffers from fever, the dried dung of 
pigeons is burned, the smoke is made to pass underneath 
his clothes, and he inhales it as it comes through. Among 
the Ait Sáddén a charm written with the blood of a white 


1 Cf, a tradition mentioned by van Vloten, ‘ Dämonen, Geister und 
Zauber bei den alten Arabern’, in Vienna Oriental Journal, vii, (1893), 
P- 240. 
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tame pigeon is worn as a cure for illness caused by ixzsélmén 
(jniin), and the patient may besides be made to eat the bird, 
boiled without salt, and to drink the gravy. In the Hiáina, 
also, charms are written with the blood of pigeons. 

It is believed that if a wild-dove lays three eggs one of 
them will become a turtle-dove. This bird has, from its 
cooing, got the name dukré-llah (dukra-llah ; in the dialect 
of the Ait Sdddén g&ór-//dA), which means “ praise God ”. 
It is a scribe among birds, who says his prayers at the regular 
hours. If kept in a house it gives blessing to it, though only 
on condition that it is well looked after—he who does not 
feed his turtle-dove contracts much sin; but I have also 
heard the opinion that there will be little prosperity in a 
house in which a turtle-dove is kept. All agree, however, 
that it is good to take such a bird to a shrine as a present to 
the saint, and this is frequently done. It is forbidden to kill 
a turtle-dove ; but magic is sometimes practised with its 
feathers. In Aglu, if a girl is anxious to get married, she 
gets hold of some feathers of this bird, lays them underneath 
a she-camel which has never given birth to young ones, and 
lets them remain there until the camel has made water on 
them; she then puts them into a piece of cloth, which she 
ties round her right arm, and hopes to get a husband soon. 

THE HOOPOE (Upupa epops)—It is called in Arabic 
hädhud or bel hddhud; and in Berber gbuibabi (Ait 
Waryiger), soucbah?, plur. ibnibúgën (Temsiman), hudhud, 
plur. tdhudhud (Amaniiz), lhädhüd (Ait Sáddén), /hdthut . 
(Ait Waráin). 

The hoopoe is rich in magic and medicinal virtue.4 After 
its entrails have been removed it is dried, and then worn as 
a charm; it makes him who wears it feared by others, it 
protects him against witchcraft and the evil eye, it neutralises 
any spell which has been cast on him. It is also hung up 
in a shop as a safeguard against theft and evil looks and as 
a charm for good luck (Tangier). Among the Ait Wardin 
the dried head of a hoopoe, enclosed in a small case of 
leather or brass, makes people friendly to him who wears it ; 

1 Cf. Höst, oj. cif. p. 278 (Morocco); Hilton-Simpson, Joc. cit. 
p. 707 (Algeria). 
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he will have nothing to fear even though his sheikh sends 
for him with a view to arresting him, because the charm will 
cause the sheikh to change his mind. We have seen that 
the hoopoe is used for protecting milk and butter from witch- 
craft or increasing the quantity of the butter, as also for 
preventing the jnn from haunting buried money and from 
striking the person who subsequently digs it up.2 The Ait 
Sáddén believe that the right eye of a hoopoe, tied between 
the eyes of a person, enables him to see buried treasures and 
other things under the ground. This belief is founded on 
the idea, also prevalent among the Ait Waráin, that the bird 
itself can see those things ; hence it says Aut hut hut, meaning 
“there, there, there!" from which it has got its name. 
At Fez the eye of a hoopoe, attached to a string, is hung 
round the neck of a child as a charm against the cvil eye ; 
while a man hangs it on himself in order to increase his 
sexual capacity. 

The blood of this bird, mixed with water and sugar, is 
given as medicine to a child who has sucked his pregnant 
mother (Amanüz). In many parts of the country the heart 
of it is eaten by scribes and schoolboys to strengthen their 
memory (Ul4d Bü'áziz, Hidina, Ait Waráin) Thus among 
the Igliwa and at Aglu the heart of a hoopoe which has been 
caught alive and then killed is boiled and given to a boy to 
eat, with the result that he '' will learn by heart anything 
he sees”. At Aglu the heart of a hoopoe which has been 
caught alive is also used for another purpose. It is removed 
from the live bird, its blood is squeezed out and mixed with 
saffron and Moorish ink, and a love charm is written with 
the mixture, to be used by a man who wants a certain girl 
to fallin love with him. He buries the charm at the threshold 
of the house in which she is living, and hopes that the girl 
by walking over it will be induced to love him. But the 
charm may be deprived of its efficacy by a counter-charm 
made of a crested lark. . 

THE CRESTED LARK (Galerita cristata).—1t is called in 
Arabic mstsi de I-hart® or, in the dialect of the Hidina, 
mussist; and in Shelha Zamérázt (Aglu). 


1 Supra, ì. 248, ii. 298.  . 2 Supra, i, 311. 
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If a woman suspects that a man is charming her to love 
him in the manner which has been just described, she may 
frustrate him in his endeavour by roasting alive a crested 
lark until it is charred, pounding it and mixing the powder 
with salt butter, and partaking of the mixture for seven days 
in succession. In the Hidina the charred and pounded body 
of a crested lark, mixed with honey, is eaten on sevén con- 
secutive mornings before breakfast as a remedy for dysury. 

THE SWALLOW.—It is called in Arabic [offázfa, plur. 
coll. boffaz/; and in Berber afillis, plur. Zffil/fem, fem. 
taflillist, plur. tiflillisin (Igliwa), tiflillst, plur. tifltllsin 
(Ait Waráin), difriddest, plur. difriddgs (Ait WüryBger), 
Hfri si plur. ffri^jis (Tems&mán), faltlwaft, plur. 
tlilwddén (Ait Sáddén). 

There is daraka in the swallow ; it is said to be a shereefa, 
and swallows are called Zotjaif n-nbi, “‘ the swallows of the 
Prophet". They bring good luck to the house in which 
they nest. Nobody must kill a swallow ; to do so would 
cause fever (Ait Waráin). And if a person takes hold of a 
swallow his hand will tremble ever after (Tangier).! 

Iam told, however, that the prohibition of killing swallows 
is sometimes transgressed by jugglers from Süs. Seven 
young birds are charred and pounded, and the powder is 
mixed with vas l-hänš (literally, "snake's head", an incense 
which I cannot identify), the fat of a black he-goat, and human 
excrements. This mixture is put into a jug, which, covered 
up, is buried in a dunghill and left there for twelve days. 
It is then kept out-of-doors for twelve nights in starlight and 
for six days in sunshine so that its contents shall get dry. 
The stuff is pounded, and when the juggler puts a little of 
the powder in his mouth he will be able to transform one 
thing into another simply by spitting. He can do so with 
the assistance of the nin. 

Swallows are also caught to be used for medicinal pur- 
poses. The neb of a swallow is put into the mouth of a 
little child in order that it shall soon begin to speak (Tems4- 
man). A person keeps his eyes in a good condition by 


1 In Syria it is believed that a person who takes hold of a swallow ` 
incurs the risk of getting fever (Eijüb Abéla, Joc. cz. p. 95). 
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touching the inside of the eyelid with a raw and unbroken 
egg of a swallow or with a young bird newly hatched (Ait 
Wiáryüger. The Ait Waráin have the following cure for 
jaundice (b2sffe7?). The young swallows in a nest are, during 
the absence of their mother, painted with saffron diluted in 
water. When the mother, on her return to the nest, finds 
her young ones yellow, she thinks that they suffer from 
jaundice, and brings a small stone to cure them with. This 
stone is removed from the nest, and the patient eats a little 
gravel taken from it as a remedy for his illness. The 
remaining part of the stone is preserved fot future occasions 
or is sold as medicine for’ jaundice. When the young 
swallows are painted yellow it is necessary to use a feather, 
lest their mother should feel the smell of a human hand and, 
in consequence, desert her young ones instead of bringing 
a stone to cure them, 

THE SPARROW.—It is called in Arabic dzrfal, plur. 
éráfdl; and in Berber Zsz£Z"?, plur. czakkiun (Amanüz), 
asukki, plur. isukkin (Demnat), ajjduj, plur. agjdujn 
(1glíwa), 202, plur. isõktygn (Ait Wary4ger), plur. coll. zjauy 
(Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin) or édgabbásin (TemsAman). 

The sparrow is used as an aphrodisiac. In Andjra a man 
chars and pounds the bodies of some eight or ten sparrows 
and mixes the powder with Jd-‘sé/ de l-mdtrūn, that is, honey 
which has been sucked from the strawberry-tree and is noted 
for its lack of sweetness. Into this mixture he puts forty 
quite small scraps of paper, and takes the mixture on an 
empty stomach on forty successive mornings; his sexual 
capacity will then become as great as that of a sparrow. A 
sparrow’s nest, as said above, is used for the purpose of 
increasing the quantity of the butter! 

THE NicHT-HERON (Nycticorax griseus), in Arabic 
called fair l-miit. 

Itis an ominous bird. The Ulåd Ba‘aziz believe that if it 
flies towards the east people will die, and that if it flies towards 
the west domestic animals will die. Itis onthe move atnight.* 

1 Supra, ii. 298. 

2 Cf. Irby, The Ornithology of the Straits of Gibraltar (London, 
1875), p. 187. 
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THE TORTOISE.—It is called in Arabic /ékriin or afker, 
plur. fedrén; and in Berber ówgra (Amanüz), /f&ron, 
plur. léfkdyn (Ait Saddén), afkrún, plur. tfkrgn (Ait Wardin), 
thfar, plur. thfdrén (Ait Waryger), 7&4, plur. fdraun 
(Temsámàn). 

A tortoise is never killed except for medicinal or magical 
purposes, and water tortoises, I believe, are not killed in any 
circumstances. People are afraid of them, as they are 
frequently supposed to be jnn; but when living in a spring 
or pond connected with a saint-shrine they ate regarded as 
the servants of the saint and help to cure patients visiting the 
place! Even when the water in which they live is not 
associated with a saint they may act as doctors. At Aglu 
there is a haunted pond, called tamda Uglu, " the pond of 
Aglu", which is visited by persons who have an obstinate 
wound on the foot; the patient dips the foot into the water, 
and some of tbe tortoises living there which are looked upon 
as Jémlub, or jniin, come and remove the affected part of the 
flesh. 

At Fez land-tortoises are kept on the roofs of houses as 
charms against the evil eye. Among the Ait Wary&ger the 
boiled flesh of a tortoise, prepared with salt, is eaten by sick 
people. In several tribes the flesh of a tortoise boiled with 
butter or oil and spices is given to a suckling who has become 
ill because its mother is with child (Ait Sáddén, Ait Wardin) ; 
but it may be necessary for the efficacy of the cure that the 
tortoise shall be killed by a boy or man whose name is 
Mühámmed (Temsámàn) The Ul&d Bü'áziz give such 
flesh boiled with salt butter and onions, together with the 
gravy, to a child which has been sucking its mother while 
pregnant with a male child, as also to the foal of a horse 
or a young mule or donkey which has become sick from a 
similar cause. The flesh and cggs of a female tortoise, 
boiled with butter, are given to a boy who is weakly (Aglu) 
and are also eaten by a woman who is desirous of offspring ; 
she eats of it while in bed, well covered up, so as to induce 
a perspiration (Ait Waráin) The shell of a tortoise is 

1 Supra, i. 85 sgg. See also supra, i, 292. 
2 Subra. i. 464. 
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burned and the smoke inhaled by a person who has become 
the victim of witchcraft (Tangier). On the other hand, a 
piece of a tortoise-shell is also used by a married woman for 
the purpose of taming a rowdy and quarrelsome husband : 
she throws it into the fire without his knowlcdge, and when 
it begins to crack he becomes quiet (zb¢d.), We have 
previously noticed a sorcerous rite in which a married woman 
makes use of a tortoise to prevent her husband from taking 
another wife.t 

A tortoise may have an evil effect on cows, sheep, and 
goats. Among the Ait Wary4ger, if the owner of a cow 
which has calved does not give the cowherd the usual meal 
of bread and salt butter, the latter takes revenge by throwing 
a tortoise at the cow, which in consequence will never again 
give birth to a calf. The Ait Ndér believe that if a tortoise 
enters the place where they keep their sheep and goats, the 
female animals will have diseased udders and produce only 
a small quantity of milk, But there is a cure for it. The 
whole flock is taken to a shrine and a cut is made into the 
ear of one of the lambs or kids, or a small picce of its ear is 
cut off, and at the same time a promise is made to the saint 
to give him the animal when it has grown bigger. Moreover, 
some earth from the shrine, enveloped in a piece of calico, 
is hung round the neck of the ram or buck-goat which is 
the propagator of the flock, or, if there are several such 
propagators, round the neck of one of them Among the 
At Ubáhti, if a sheep or goat is deficient in milk and the 
cause of it is supposed to be that a tortoise has come near it, 
an unmarried girl removes the kerchief from her head and 
wipes with it the udders of the animal. The Ulád Bü'áziz 
believe that if a tortoise enters a tent and remains there, 
the milk in the churn will only give a very small quantity of 
butter. Contact with the blood or urine of a land-tortoise 
is said to cause warts (72/47 ; Ait Sádd&n). 

FROGS AND TOADS.—A frog or toad is called in Arabic 
grána, plur. grdin, or jréna, plur. jrdin; and in Berber 
alfsa, plut. ilfsiun (Demnat), agru, plur. igdéra (Amanüs, 
Iglíwa), ag?ru, plur. igra (Ait Sáddén), ajz2, plur. z/ra (Ait 

1 Supra, i. 575. 
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Waráin) or djdwan (Temsiman), gärfsiuz, plur. tgarqriwén 
(Ait Waryager). 

There is a general fear of killing a frog ot toad. At 
Aglu a man killed one with a stone, and his arm became 
paralysed. Among the Iglíwa a person who killed a frog 
had fever for a year, and elsewhere also fever is supposed to 
be the consequence of such an act (Ait Waryfger, &c.).* 
At Tangier I heard of a boy who died because he had killed 
a frog; and many persons are said to have died or become 
ill because they have caused the death of a frog by treading 
on it, or their children have died or become ill in consequence 
(Ait Sáddén, Ait Wardin). Frogs and toads are frequently 
supposed to be juin, or haunted by juin; but I have also 
been told that the frog is a fgéva, or female saint (UIAd 
Bü'üziz). It is constantly repeating the phrase, “ There is 
no God but Allah” (Aglu, Iglfwa). When a frog is found 
inside a house or tent it is politely asked to go away or is 
gently removed with a slipper or otherwise. Some people 
say, when they see a frog, “ In the name of God the merciful 
the compassionate " ; and among the Ait Waráin the person 
who sees a frog also shuts his mouth and covers it with his 
hand so as to prevent his teeth from getting bad and falling 
out. At Fez, if a person sees a frog or a toad sitting and 
looking at him, he spits towards it and says, A‘mitek gbel 
ta'mini, “ I made you blind before you make me blind ” ; 
he thinks that it is a jenn. In the same town there is a belief 
that if a frog is found in the water inside the house it is a bad 
omen: the house will become empty because its inhabitants 
will either die or abandon it. 

My Berber secretary from the Ait Sáddén told me that 
he had heard from an old woman who was a witch that if a 
person puts on the top of his head the skin of a green frog, 
he can go to the market and take from there anything he 
likes without being seen. The same man had been told by 
scribes from other tribes that if a person puts on his head 
the skin of a toad with something from the Koran written 
on it, he will be invisible as long as the skin remains there, 


1 In Syria a person who takes hold of a frog is supposed to incur the 
risk of getting fever (Eijüb Ab&la, Joc. cif. p. 95). 
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and can consequently commit theft without being detected." 
They had also told him that the fat of a toad prevents any- 
thing which is smeared with it—a person’s hand, a piece of 
paper, calico, or anything else—from being affected by fire. 
A method of preventing a visitor from coming back to the 
house is to kill a frog and rub the threshold of the entrance- 
door with its body ; this will act as a ZzráEa ? as soon as he 
has stepped over the threshold (Tangier) A woman who 
is losing hair may put a stop to it by sprinkling the hair with 
the powder of a charred toad mixed with henna (Aglu). A 
cure for an abscess on the hand or arm or foot is to split 
open a frog, apply it to the abscess, and leave it there for a 
day or a night (Ait Ndér). In the Garbiya women kiss a 
kind of a small green frog called 7zíngt' s-stitan in order to 
be able to trill the egdriz nicely. At Amzmiz I was told 
that if two partners want to divide the property they have 
in common but cannot agree as to the division of it, they 
make a frog the arbiter by putting it on the disputed border 
and making it jump by touching it. My scribe from Glawi 
doubted the accuracy of the statement, but at Demnat I 
heard that this practice is known to exist among some of 
the Great Atlas mountaineers. 

THE CHAMELEON.—It is called in Arabic #dé#a or (in 
Dukkála) 52ija ; and in Berber thd pha (Shelha), mmdbàis, 
plur. zm hbdisén (Ait Sáddén), tata (Ait Waráin), taza, plur. 
tatiwin (Tems&màn). 

The chameleon is used for many magical and medicinal 
practices? It is a remedy for witchcraft^ Among the 
Ulad Bü'áziz tents and persons are fumigated with the 
smoke of burned chameleons if there is a suspicion that 
witchcraft has been practised in the tent or an illness has 
been caused by it. Among the Ait Waráin, if a person has 


1 For witchcraft practised with the skin of a toad see zzj/ra, p. 555. 

2 See supra, i. 212. ; 

3 Cf. Hilton-Simpson, Jac. cit, p. 710 (Algeria). 

4 According to Emily, Shareefa of Wazan (My Life Story [London, 
191r], p. 307), the leg of a chameleon, seven needles, a piece of steel, 
some gum-ammoniac, a small piece of myrtle root, and seven leaves 
of the same plant, all sewn into a cloth bag, are worn as a cure for 
witchcraft. 
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been made ill by bewitched food, a chameleon which has been 
roasted and then boiled with butter is given to the patient 
toeat. A woman who has been made infertile by witchcraft 
burns a young female chameleon alive on a Friday at the 
hour of the mid-day prayer and fumigates her genitals with 
the smoke, and when it cracks the spell is broken. A piece 
of a chameleon is burned underneath the churn to prevent 
the butter from being affected by sorcery (a custom also 
practised by the Ait Sáddén). If a suckling is injured by 
the milk of its mother because she is with child, she roasts 
a chameleon and then boils it in butter, and gives it to the 
infant to eat! If a domestic animal has been bitten by a 
snake, a piece of a chameleon is burned and the wound is 
fumigated with the smoke.? These cures are supposed to be 
particularly effective if the chameleon has been born and 
caught in the month of the ‘Agiir; hence the Ait Wardin 
are in the habit of catching chameleons in that month and 
keep them dried to be used when occasion requires. Among 
the Ait Tems&8m4n a chameleon is caught on the 'Zfrz day 
and made to lick a young boy, who is then able to cure a 
burn in another person by licking it. In the Hidina, when 
a horse or mule or donkey is supposed to have been injured 
by the evil eye, a dried chameleon which has been caught 
on the ‘és#ra day is burned underneath the animal's nostrils 
so that it inhales the smoke. At Tangier a live chameleon 
is put into a piece of bamboo, which is then sealed and kept 
in the house or worn by a person as a charm against the 


1 Höst says (of. cz£. p. 280) that powder made of a dried and pounded 
chameleon is given to a child who has been affected by its mother's milk, 
that persons suffering from fever are made to eat the dried flesh of the 
same reptile and are besides fumigated with the smoke of its burned 
nails, and that women boil and eat chameleons in order to become stout. 
At Demnat, according to Said Boulifa (of. cit. p. 33), a woman when 
getting up after her delivery burns the head of a chameleon and fumigates 
herself with the smoke. 

2 According to Budgett Meakin (Ze Land of the Moors [London, 
1901], p. 75), the dried body of a chameleon is used as an antidote to 
snake-bite and as an aphrodisiac. Leared states (of, cif. p. 305) that the 
chameleon is supposed to destroy snakes by dropping a portion of its 
glutinous saliva on the head of the sleeping reptile (cf. Höst, of. cif. 
p. 280; Jackson, of. cit. p. 102). 
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evil eye or witchcraft, and it is said to be a most effective 
charm; and in the same town powder made of a charred 
chameleon is used as a remedy for boils.! 

The chameleon is also used for divination. Among the 
Ait Temsåmän, if a person is absent from home and a 
woman of his family is anxious to know how he fares, she 
takes two stones, one of which she calls good and the other 
bad, and holds a chameleon by the tail between the stones ; 
if it seizes the good stone with its feet she is satisfied that her 
friend is all right, whereas the contrary is the case if it seizes 
the bad stone. A chameleon may also cause mischief.? 
Among the Ait Sáddén a person who sees one shuts his mouth 
and covers it with his hand in order to prevent his teeth from 
falling out. 

Lizarps.—At Fez there is in summer-time in the houses 
a lizard (waa) living on the rafters, which is said to eat 
food from the lower part of the room by means of an invisible 
thread of spittle ; if anybody eats of the same dish he will 
have boils, and should anybody point at the lizard he would 
have to wash his finger. The Ait Waráin believe that if a 
person kills a lizard (tazermémmust, plur. tisermémmäi) his 
hands will become as shaky as a lizard. Among the Ait 
Temsaman a certain lizard (tdgérmm#st) which has a reddish 
neck is used by women as a remedy for barrenness: it is 
killed and burned and the woman lets the smoke pass under- 
neath her clothes, inhaling it as it comes through. At Tan- 
gier persons who think they have been bewitched fumigate 
themselves with the smoke of a dried and pounded lizard.? 

SNAKES.—A snake is called in Arabic fddya, plur. 
hdydi, or hans, plur. Adnds or hdnds, fem. kánša; and in 
Berber aZgumad, plur. tlgiimddn (Amanüz), abnibal, plur. 
tbnikaln (lglíwa), zffér, plur. ifáġrn (ibid.) or ifigraun (Ait 
Sáddén), faz, plur. zfígram (Temsamian), dfgra, plur. 
ifigriwén (Ait Waryager), mega, plur. Zmegzéun (Ait Waráin). 


1 According to Leared (of. cif. p. 277), a chameleon split open alive 
is applied to wounds and sores. 

2 Cf. Bertholon, ‘Exploration anthropologique de l'le de Gerba 
(Tunisie) °, in L’ Anthropologie, viii. (Paris, 1897), p. 576. 

3 See also Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, of. cif. p. 310. 
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A snake may be a fem or a saint. If found at a shrine 
it is taken to be the dead saint himself; a snake which once 
stayed for a considerable time on the grave of a certain saint 
in Dukkála was kissed by the people, who thought it was the 
saint. In the village Bné Hlu in Andjra there is the ruined 
house which belonged to my friend Sídi 'Abdsslam's grand- 
father, Sidi l-Hósni l-Baqqáli, who is regarded as a saint; 
and among the ruins a snake as thick as a man's arm and 
with long hair on its head, quite different from all other 
snakes in the neighbourhood, is sometimes seen by the people, 
who say that it is the dead saint himself. A scribe from 
Glawi told me of a man who found a grave as long as a 
palm tree. He said, “ This cannot be a grave" ; and at 
the same moment a snake of the same length as the grave 
appeared, and he took it for a saint. In Dukkála, if people 
are sitting together and a snake comes near them and looks 
at them, they believe that it is a saint or a jenn, because 
ordinary snakes generally run away from people when they 
see them. I was told of a scribe who every evening when he 
recited the Koran in his room saw a snake on the rafters. 
Once when he wanted to kill it the snake suddenly changed 
into a man, who said to him that he was listening to his 
recitation because he too was a scribe; the snake was a 
good jenn, 

The Ui&d Bü'áziz believe that a snake which appears at 
the place where people are pitching a tent may be mal 
lë-mkán, “ the master of the place". They ask it politely to 
go away, and if it does not do so they kill it; but if they 
dream of the snake in their sleep they remove the tent on 
the following morning, because then they know that the 
snake is the master of the place and does not want them to 
remain there. The Shlóh of Aglu call a snake found in 
their granary 4d lmdkdn, the Rifians of the Ait Wàryüger 
646 umbdn, both expressions being equivalent to the Arabic 
mil li-mkdén. The Iglfwa name a snake which they find in 
their granary araka n igimmi, “ the baraka of the house”, 
and they neither touch it nor speak about it to anybody. 
Among other Berbers, also, it is considered lucky if a snake 
comes into the granary or into the house or tent or if it is 
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found at the place where a tent is going to be pitched (Ait 
Waráin, Ait Ndér); and there may be more than a super- 
stitious reason for such views, since the snake kills or keeps 
off mice and rats. At Fez, if people find a snake in their 
house, they say to it three times, Ana bë Udh u $-fra' mak, 
* I am protected from you by God and the religious law ” 

if it is a jenn it goes away, whereas if it is only a snake it 
remains and is killed. The same or very similar customs 
prevail in other parts of the country (Dukkála, Ait Waráin, 
Aglu). The Ul&d Bü'áziz maintain that the snake may also 
be a saint and that, whether it be a jenn or a saint, it will 
leave the tent when the phrase Ana b Jldh u 4-fra! m'a is 
said to it three times. They refrain from killing a snake 
during a rcligious feast. 

There are many stories of evils resulting from the killing 
ofsnakes. In Dukkála a woman killed a snake which came 
to her tent, because she was afraid that it would cat her 
fowls; but she was severely punished for it—her tent was 
burned down at once. A man from Aglu told me that once 
when he and his wife were sitting together in their house a 
very big yellow snake entered and appeared threatening. 
He said to the snake, '' If you come here to hurt us the fault 
be on your head; if not, go away now, good-bye!" The 
snake then crept along the wall into the neighbouring house 
and greatly frightened a girl, who cried out. Her father 
came and shot the snake; but at the same moment his arm 
was paralysed, and so were both the arm and the leg of the 
girl At Salli I was told that many persons have died 
because they have killed snakes in their houses. A man 
informed Hóst that his wife once killed a snake in his house 
with the assistance of a negro and a negress, and that the 
negro died on the same day and the negress on the following 
day, and that his wife had been ill for nearly eleven years 
from the day when the snake was killed? Among the Ait 
WüáryBger a snake which is seen on the rafters is driven away 
by shooting or by the burning of the horn of a goat, the 
smoke of which is supposed to put it to flight. People try 
to prevent snakes from entering a house by hanging some 


1 Höst, of. cit, p. 281, 
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Sth (Artemisia alba) on the wall inside or by painting a cross 
with tar on the outside of the house (Fez), or simply by 
keeping in it a vessel containing tar (Tangier). 

Jackson wrote :—‘ Every house in [the city of] Morocco 
has, or ought to have, a domestic serpent: I say ought to 
have, because those that have not one seek to have this 
inmate, by treating it hospitably whenever one appears ; 
they leave out food for it to eat during the night, which 
gradually domiciliates this reptile. These serpents are 
reported to be extremely sagacious, and very susceptible. 
The superstition of these people is extraordinary; for rather 
than offend these serpents, they will suffer their women to be 
exposed during sleep to their performing the office of an 
infant. They are considered, in a house, emblematical of 
good, or prosperity, as their absence is ominous of evil. 
They are not often visible; but I have secn them passing 
over the beams of the roof of the apartments ".! In various 
parts of the country, however, I have made inquiries as to 
the existence of snakes which are permanently kept and fed 
in houses without finding any evidence of it. At Demnat I 
was told that there are snakes which are supposed to be 
house-mates ; such a snake, which is called “ the good luck 
of the house ", and is considered to be “the master of it ”, is 
generally seen once a year, but no food is given to it. In 
Dukkála I heard that if a snake comes to a tent, for instance 
in summer when the weather is hot, the people ask it why 
it has come and if it wants drink or food, and if it does not 
go away they give it some. The snake may afterwards come 
back again, and it is again fed, but there are no household 
snakes which are kept and fed regularly. I have heard 
stories of snakes, regarded as the spirits of houses, showing 
themselves once in three years on the rafters and sometimes 
sucking the breasts of women and drinking milk out of 
the mouths of children. Sidi 'Abdsslam told me that 

1'Abd.es-Salàm Shabeeny, An Account of Timbucioo and Housa, 
edited by Jackson (London, 1820), p. 213. See also Jackson, of. cit. 
p. 112. Leo Africanus says (The History and Description of Africa, ii. 
[London, 1896], p. 559) that in * the Ziz mountains” there are serpents 


so familiar with men “that at dinner-time they will come like dogs and 
cats and gather up the crumbs under the table ”. 
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once when he was a baby his mother, to her surprisc, found 
that a snake was sucking her breast when she believed 
that she was suckling her child.1 When he grew older she 
told him that he would never have anything to fear from 
a snake, since there was a milk-tie between him and 
that reptile, 

Beliefs and practices similar to those I have just described 
are found among other Muhammadan peoples in North 
Africa and farther east? and also prevailed in ancient 
Arabia. Speaking of early Arab beliefs, Wellhausen 
observes, “ In every snake there is a spirit embodied, some- 
times a malevolent and sometimes a benevolent one ".3 The 
Prophet ordered his followers to kill obnoxious snakes, but 
forbade them to kill those innocuous ones which were living 
in the houses, because they were not snakes but a kind of 
jinn’ He is also reported to have said, with reference to 

1 Cf. Höst, gp. cit. p. 281. 

2 [n Tunis an innocuous snake which is found in a house is neither 
hurt nor driven away, because it is regarded as the patron of the house 
and is believed to protect it and its inhabitants against the evil eye 
(Monchicourt, doc. cit. 12; cf. Vassel, La littérature populaire des 
israélifes tunisiens [Paris, 1905—7], p. 164 sg.) In the same country 
there is a proverbial saying that “ blessed is the habitation where the 
serpent dwells”. We are told that “ neither hunger nor thirst is ever 
known to this member of a family. His food is prepared and his 
presence expected before the commencement of the daily meals. No 
one eats till the serpent has finished and has crept back satisfied to his 
hole " (Graham and Ashbee, Travels in Tunisia [London, 1887], p. 27 
5g.) In Arabia, according to Niebuhr (Travels through Arabia, and 
other Countries in the East, ii. [Edinburgh, 1792], p. 278), harmless 
snakes “take refuge in the walls of houses and are esteemed agreeable 
guests by the inhabitants", The Arabs of Palestine say, “ Do not kill 
the serpents, they are the friends of our houses and of the neighbours ". 
Our informant adds :—‘ These ‘ faithful friends’ are rarely wanting in 
the old Arab houses at Jerusalem, where their presence is regarded as a 
good omen by the inhabitants. . . . Neither the women nor the babies 
fear them, and the older children even make pets of them. Mothers are 
not unfrequently awakened in the night by the reptiles, which have 
fastened on their breasts, and are sucking their milk, Sometimes also 
they find them in their infants’ cradles, but instead of being alarmed 
at this, they treat it as quite an ordinary matter. . . . In fact, they 
appear thoroughly domesticated ” (Pierotti, of. cit. p. 47 sg.). 

3 Wellhausen, of. cif. p. 153. 

* Mishkät, xviii. 3. 1 (English translation, vol. ii. 311). 
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snakes found in houses, that some of them are believers and 
some infidels. “ Therefore when you see anything of those 
inhabitants turn them out ; but do not hurry in killing them, 
but say, ‘ Do not incommode me, if you do I shall kill you’. 
Then if it goes away, so much the better; but if not, kill it, 
because it is an infidel 7Zmzi".! According to another 
tradition the Prophet told his followers first to admonish the 
snake three times to depart, and if it did not move, to kill it 
because it was a devil? All this, however, by no means 
proves that the regard for snakes among the Muhammadans 
of North Africa is merely an Islamic importation. On the 
contrary, its prevalence both among the Berbers and so 
many other African peoples,? ancient and modern, suggests 
a much earlier origin. 

There are various kinds of medicinal and magical 
qualities in snakes. Among the Ulád Bü'áziz a woman who 
is anxious to give birth to a son swallows the heart of a 
snake; the wife of my host, for this purpose, swallowed the 
hearts of three snakes one after the other. Among the Ait 
Wardin a person who has hangnails (4unztdf) rubs the nail 
against the stomach of a snake which has been killed. Persons 
who have watery eyes, or who want to prevent their eyes from 
becoming watery, rub them with the cast-off skin of a snake 
on account of the reptile's excellent eyes (Ait Waráin, Ait 
Sáddén), and some people do so seven times as a preventive 
(Ait Nder)*^ A certain charm used by hunters for attracting 
prey is fumigated with the smoke of the burned slough of a 
snake.’ The head of a snake is used for murderous purposes. 
If it is dried in the sun and pounded and the powder is mixed 

X Mishhét, xviii. 3. 1 (vol. ii. 312). 

2 Nóldeke, ‘Die Schlange nach arabischem Volksglauben’, in 
Zeitschrift für Volkerbsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, i. (Berlin, 
1860), p. 415 sq. 

3 MacCulloch, ‘ Serpent-worship (Introductory and Primitive)’, in 
Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, xi. (Edinburgh, 1920), 
PP. 400, 402, 404; Tremearne, of. cif. p. 413 sgg. (North African Hausa). 

* “ The fellahs of Upper Egypt believe that the slough of a serpent 
is good for sore eyes, and carefully preserve any they may find ” (St. 
John, Village Life in Egypt, ii. [London, 1852], p. 112 s4.). 

5 Supra, ì, 213. For witchcraft practised with the slough of a snake 
see infra, p. 555. 
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with the food a person eats, he will die; hence when a snake 
is killed its head is cut off and buried so as to prevent people 
from making a bad use of it (Ait Sdddén, Ait Waráin). Ifa 
person who sees two snakes copulating throws his cloak over 
them, he will, when he removes it, find gold instead of the 
snakes, which out of shame have “ melted " into gold (#did.) ; 
or if he throws over them a garment which he afterwards 
sells, and buys with the money a ewe or she-goat or hen, that 
animal or hen will become exceedingly fertile (Andjra); or 
God will in any case make him prosperous if he covers the 
snakes with some clothing (Fez). An ambulating musician 
told me that once when he, together with other musicians, set 
out on a tour from Marráksh, they saw a snake, which they 
killed on the advice of a scribe who was among them, and 
that in consequence they earned a lot of moncy ; the scribe 
cut off the tail of the snake and kept it, but my informant 
could not tell what he was going to do with it. If you see a 
snake in the morning you will succecd in your business— 
Sdbbah ‘al t-hdiya hdjt'n maggdíya (Hidina; Tangier, Andjra, 
Ait Waryfger, Tems&mán, Ait Sáddén, Ait Ndé&r, Iglfwa). 
At Salli I heard the following curious story. Once when a 
woman was cooking and removed the cover from the pot, 
a snake slipped into the latter without her notice. When she 
offered the food to her husband he found the snake in it and 
said to his wife, ‘‘ Vou have done this in order to kill me, and 
now you will yourself have to eat what you have given me ". 
He cut the snake into seven pieces, which the wife had to 
swallow. The result was that she gave birth to the seven 
holy men who are buried at Salli. 

There are the highly venomous species Naia hate 
(BXsZbba) and Bitis arietans (in Arabic /éf‘a, plur. Z/4'; in 
Berber tablifika, plur. fib/afibíwin [Amanüz], tabuilka, plur. 
tibnälkiúin |Igltwa], tälfsa, plur. zilfstwin [Ait Waráin], 
télfsa, plur. tilfsiwin [Ait Sáddén]), which are carried about 
by snake-charmers belonging to the order of the 'Esáwa. 
They handle them with impunity, play with them, suffer 
them to twist round their bodies, and devour them alive! 
They can do so without being hurt, because their #22, Sidi 

1 Cf. Jackson, of. ciz. p. 110 n. *. 
VOL. IZ 2 A 
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Mhammed ben ‘Esa, rules over all venomous creatures ; 
but I was told by a member of the order that they make the 
snakes harmless by giving them eggs to eat! When a 
person has been bitten by a snake an ‘Esdwi is employed to 
cure him, which he does by making cuts in the skin round the 
bite and sucking the blood and the poison ; but I was informed 
by one who had himself acted as a doctor that his teeth are 
liable to be hurt unless he smears them with honey, as also 
that the part of the patient's body which has bcen bitten by 
the snake is smeared with the same substance. An 'Ésáwi 
may also prevent a person from ever being poisoned by a 
snake by winding one round that person's neck? 

SCORPIONS.—A. scorpion is called in Arabic ‘dgrad, plur. 
'dgárdb; and in Berber zgérgém, plur. igdrdmiun (Igliwa), 
igérdém, plur. igardmiun (Amaniiz), Z7gérddm:, plur. 
tegérdmin (Ait Waráin), &gérgànt, plur. Héergmtwin (Ait 
Sáddén), ze^ágent, plur. ne ddmdwin (TemsAmáàn), digarddnd 
plur. digdrdnin (Ait Waryager). 

There are families that, when a child is born, have to 
procure from some shereef belonging to the so-called ifa 


1 There can be little doubt that, before handling the snakes, they 
remove their poison-fangs, or at any rate make the snakes exhaust their 
poison by repeatedly biting cloth (see Robert-Houdin, Confidences d'un 
jrestidigitaleur, ii. [Paris, 1859], p. 331 sg.; Doutté, Les Aissdoua à 
Tlemcen [Chálons-sur-Marne, 1900], p. 27) or onions (cf. Quedenfeldt, 
lac. cit. p. 129). 

2 Similar beliefs are ancient in North Africa. In classical antiquity 
the Psylli, like the Marsi and Ophiogenes (Pliny, of. cét. vii. 2, xxviii. 3 ; 
Celsus, De medicina, v. 27) were credited with a marvellous power of 
charming serpents and curing their bites (Pliny, of. cit. vii. 2, xi. 25; 
Dio Cassius, Historia Romana, Wi. 14; Callias, ‘ De rebus Agathoclis’, 
3, in Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, edited by C. Müller, vol. ii. 
[Parisiis, 1848], p. 382 ; Zdem, quoted by Aelian, De natura animalium, 
xvi, 28; Zonaras, Annales, x. 31). It was believed ihat the persons of 
the Psylli were in some mysterious way antipathetic to poisonous animals 
(Lucanus, Pharsalia, ix. 891 sgg. ; Aelian, of. ci. i. $7, xvi. 27 sg.) 
Pliny wrote (ag, cf. vii. 2), “ In the bodies of these people there was by 
nature a certain kind of poison which was fatal to serpents, and the 
odour of which overpowered them with torpor”. In this account, as 
Mr, Bates abserves (of. ci. p. 180), Pliny narrated the Greek explana- 
tion of the pretended immunity of the Psylli. The same reputation for 
charming snakes and curing their bites is to-day enjoyed in Egypt by 
the Rifa'yah dervishes (did. p. 179). 
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t- T*éida (among the Bni ‘Aros), of Malai ‘Abdsslam's family, 
a live scorpion, which then, enclosed in a piece of bamboo, 
is hung round the neck of the infant, because otherwise he 
would become ill:or die; it is left on the child until he is 
able to walk and begins to speak, after which it is deposited 
at a shrine (Tangier). The Ait Wáry&ger hang a live scorpion 
enclosed in a piece of bamboo round the neck of a sick child. 
Boils in children are cured by being rubbed with powder 
made of a charred scorpion and mixed with oil (Tems&man). 

As an 'Ésáwi is not hurt by a venomous snake, even if 
it bites him, so he is not hurt by a scorpion. I was told of 
one who filled his mouth with live scorpions, which were 
all dead when he blew them out ; but my informant had not 
seen this himself. The 'Esáwa also cure persons who have 
been stung by scorpions in the same manner as persons 
bitten by snakes ;1 but the poison of a scorpion is not so 
strong that they need smcar their teeth with honey before 
sucking it out.? Another cure used by them is to remove the 
sting of the scorpion and put it into a dough made of bran, 
the white of an egg, and the milky juice of a fig tree, which 
is tied on the affected part of the patient's body and left 
there till he recovers. Among the Ulád Bü'üziz the limb 
stung is well bound, soas to prevent the poison from spreading, 
and is covered with earth which is then heated with fire, the 
heat being supposed to extract the poison; but it is also 
considered important that the scorpion itself should be 
killed and rubbed upon the sting and left there for a while, 
which is said to make the poison '' cool". In other tribes 
also the scorpion is killed and rubbed on the wound caused 
by it (Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin, Tems&mán) ; 3 and in Andjra 


1 The Psylli were also employed as doctors to “ charm ™ scorpion 
stings (Pliny, of. cif. xi. 25). 2 See also sugra, i, 303. 

3 Cf. Tremearne, of. cit. p. 180 (North African Hausa). Jackson 
states (of. cif. p. 108) that most families in Marráksh keep a bottle of 
scorpions infused in olive oil, which is used when a person is stung by a 
scorpion, this reptile carrying an antidote in itself; and according to 
Höst (og. cit, p. 282) such a bottle should have been left hanging in the 
sun for forty-eight days, after which time the oil has turned quite white. 
The latter writer also says that the lather of a horse is used as a remedy 
for a scorpion's sting, and that another cure is sexual intercourse, 
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the wound is then cauterised with the end of a bamboo which 
has been set alight. The Ait Wáry&ger apply to the wound 
a hot compress of bran of wheat soaked in water. It is 
considered good for a person who has been stung by a 
scorpion to drink a great quantity of sour buttermilk (Ait 
Sáddén, Ait Waráin). 

People protect themselves against scorpions by hanging 
a written charm over the entrance inside the house (Iglfwa). 
At Demnat I was told that the first scorpion of the season 
which comes into the house is hung over the door in order 
to prevent others which wil! follow from doing harm to the 
inhabitants even if they sting them. There are said to be 
persons, besides the 'Esáwa, who are never affected by the 
sting of a scorpion, because they are believed to have the 
poison in their bodies serving as an antidote; but if such 
a person bites or scratches another, the latter will be infected 
with the poison (Aglu). 

SPIDERS, in Arabic called zzz, sing. zi*f/a. 

Black spiders are bad and should be killed; if one of 
them passes over the eye of a sleeping person it will make 
the eye swell (Tangier) On the other hand, white spiders 
must not be killed. For a white spider once saved the life 
of the Prophet by weaving a web across the mouth of a 
cave in which he was hiding from his enemies; when his 
persecutors came there in their search and saw the web, they 
thought that nobody could have recently entered the cave 
and so passed by, and the Prophet escaped. 

There is a poisonous spider, smaller than the ordinary 
tarantula, called in Arabic édséha or bdsdha, and in the 
Berber dialect of the Ait Sáddén 44&&à/z, plur. takkdlin, 
Its bite is compared with the evil eye: if a person is supposed 
to hurt another with his glance he may be told, Katddrdd 
bë I- ain bhal bdiséha, " You strike with the eye like a ddséha”’ 
(Tangier). At Rabat I was informed that if a person is hurt 
by this spider he is laid in a hole in the ground and covered 
with a mat, and on the mat is put some earth which is heated 
by the burning of straw or wood ; after he has spent a night 
in the hole in a bath of perspiration he will be all right.! A 

1 Cf. Budgett Meakin, The Land of the Moors, p. 76n.*, quoting Kerr, 
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scribe from the Ulfd Bü'áziz told me that once when he 
had been bitten ‘by a &ZsáEaz four men seized his arms and 
legs and held him over a fire turning his body round ; he 
then spent the night in a hut where there were a lot of fleas, 
which, by biting him, removed the poison from his body. 
Another cure practised among the same tribe is to kill a 
goat and rub the bite with the dung found in its intestines. 
Among the Ait Sáddén and the Ait Waráin a person who 
has been bitten by a spider of this kind drinks as much sour 
buttermilk as he can. 

ANTS.—An ant is called in Arabic x«é»Ás, plur. coll. 
nmel; and in Berber awg2f, plur. zZZ/fan, dim. 22u/2f1, plur. 
tiúgjifin (Igliwa), zad7t, plur. iżdfin (small ant; Amanüz), 
abttof, plur. ikdfan (Ait Sáddén), tašzðft, plur. £ifzfm 
(Ait Waráin), Za&zizf/, plur. A" titfin (TemsAman), dafdr- 
toft, plur. dihádfim (Ait Würyüger) Red ants are called 
in Arabic Semmdm: 

The Ait Waráin say that the red ants are Christians, the 
big black ants Jews, and the small black ants Muhammadans 
and shereefas. If there are small black ants in the house 
or tent there is blessing and prosperity, though they must 
not be too numerous (Ait Waráin, Tangier), The Ulád 
Bü'áziz, on the other hand, maintain that the red ants have 
baraka, probably because they only appear in their granaries 
and are not common, We have previously noticed certain 
methods by which ants are driven away from, or prevented 
from coming to, houses, tents, threshing-floors, or the heaps 
of threshed corn.! 

If a person sleeps too much live red ants are put into his 
food; it wil give him the wakefulness of an ant (Tangier, 
Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin). Another remedy for sleepiness is 
to eat earth from an ant-hill (Ait Sáddén, Ulád Bu‘aztz) ; 
while persons who want to keep awake eat ants mixed with 
honey or butter (Ait Ndér) or the eggs of red ants (Hidina). 
Pounded red ants mixed with milk are given to little children 
when they cry at night (Tangier), and a child who is in the 
habit of making water in bed is made to eat a little earth from 
an ant-hill and then to urinate on the hill (Ait Wary4ger). 

1 Supra, ii. 233. 
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In Andjra an animal or anything else which is to be offered 
for sale is sprinkled with earth from seven different ant-hills 
with a view to attracting buyers;+ and so is the heap of 
threshed corn on the threshing-floor in order that it may 
increase in quantity.? In the same district a thief protects 
himself from being caught by fastening to the string of his 
bag the little finger of a dead person and some earth from 
an ant-hill, wrapped in paper and sewn up in a piece of cloth. 
A method of causing enmity between friends (Hidina) or 
quarrels between husband and wife (Ait Wardin) is to strew 
earth collected from seven ant-hills (in the Hidina of red 
ants) in their beds or their rooms. 

SNAILS.—A. snail is called in Arabic g/d/a, plur. coll. 
Sildl, ot bäbbúša, plur. coll. baba; and in Berber asa, 
plur. igetdaln (Amanüz, Ighiwa), ag/al, plur. tbaglalén (Ait 
Waráin), egrür, plur. igrdrn (Tems&mán) or zérdrén (Ait 
Wárylger). 

Pounded snails are applied to corns (Ait Sáddén, Ait 
Waráin) and mixed with oil (Ait Sáddén) or saffron water 
(Tangier) to boils. A spoonful of snails of a small species 
found in profusion on trees, mixed with a spoonful of stinging 
nettle seed and some salt, is taken by a person troubled with 
cough; and a certain snail which has no shell is, boiled in 
butter, given to a child suffering from the same complaint 
(Ait Waráin). Snails boiled with salt, pepper, and penny- 
royal or thyme are eaten on the evening of Midsummer day, 
being supposed to be good for the health (Mnására, Ait 
Ndër).  Sea-snails (522524 dyl bhar) are used as medicine 
for typhoid fever. Water in which snails have been boiled, 
mixed with menstruous blood or something else, is given 
by married women to their husbands to drink as a means of 
bewitching them. If a man is indifferent to the improper 
behaviour of his wife he is asked, KUit't shër fë l-mrag dd 
flail, '* Did you eat s&ór in the gravy of snails?” (Tangier), 

Locusts.—They are called in Arabic (724, sing. @jrdda; 
and in Berber zamorgi (Amanüz), tammorgi (1glíwa), ¿mógġi 
(Tems&min), timorgiwin, sing. £amoréi (Ait Sáddén). 

The locust combines the qualities of many animals—it 

1 Supra, i. 593. 2 Supra, ti. 233. B Supra, i. 89 sg. 
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has legs like a camel's, a neck (or eyes [Tangier]) like an 
elephant's, a head like a bullock's, and so forth; and the 
female lays each time ninety-nine eggs. It contains three 
hundred and sixty-six medicines. The females, fried in 
salt butter after the head; legs, and wings have been removed, 
are good to eat: it is a kind of food which strengthens the 
body in general and increases the sexual capacity in a man 
(Fez). Dried and pounded locusts, mixed with cinnamon 
or cloves and honey, are eaten in the morning before breakfast 
as a remedy for cough or pain in the chest or heart (Tangier). 

MOTHS AND FLIES.—On one evening when I was working 
with my Arabic secretary at Fez a moth came and fluttered 
round the candles; he said it was a good omen and called 
the moth fwéyer j-7énna, '" the little bird of Paradise". A 
man from Andjra would have said to it, Mair &air hair bair, 
yä rabbi u jíbna l-hatr, “ Good good good good, O God, and 
bring us good " ; then the moth (4s%raz) would be a herald of 
luck, whereas otherwise it would be a bad omen? Among 
the Ait Wary&ger a moth (gadds*arf) fluttering about a light 
is considered a good omen if it is white or red, but the reverse 
if it is black ; in any case, however, the person who sces it 
would say, '' If you bring with you good leave it here, if you 
bring with you evil take it away with you". There is a 
similar superstition in Tangier. My friend Sidi 'Abdsslam 
tells me that a letter from me is generally heralded on the 
evening before he receives it by the fluttering of a moth 
about his candle. 

If a horsefly (debódnt* I-hgil) settles on a person he will 
soon have some new clothing, either given to him as a present 
or bought by himself (Tangier), but only if he lets it alone 
or gently envelops it in wool and puts it in a -hole in the 
wall and leaves it there (Fez)? In Andjra and among the 
Ait Tems&man, again, it is believed that a person who kills 
a horsefly (in Andjra called éga, among the Ait Temsámàün 

1 Pliny says (of. cit. xxviii. 45) that “ the moth which is seen fluttering 
about the flame of a lamp is generally reckoned in the number of the 
noxious substances ". 

? In Syria a horsefly settling on a person's shoulder is supposed to 


indicate that some honour will sooner or later be conferred on him 
(Eijüb Abéla, Zac. ci. p. 95). 
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isdmbab) which has settled on him will eat meat on the same 
day if he finds blood in it, but will have a beating if he only 
finds in it white juice. 

LICE.—A. louse is called in Arabic gdémla, plur. coll. 
gmil, or (in Dukkála) gémla, plur. gze/ ; and in Berber 
tilkit, plur. “kin (Amanüz, Ihahan), &//, plur. m//Myin 
(Ighiwa), issetz, plur. z5$zm (Ait Waráin), £522, plur. ziššīn 
(Temsümàn), géfFit, plur. difim (Ait WüryBger), tabhait, 
plur. ¢2facn (Ait Sáddén). 

Some people say that there is a little davaka in the louse. 
It is fond of holy persons; and to have lice is characteristic 
of the Moslems. There is a saying that he who has no lice 
has not the true faith. Lice and fleas were given to the 
faithful that they should not sleep at the early hour of prayer 
but get up and do their duty (Ait Waráin) If Christians 
have no lice, that is because they cut a vein in the neck of 
their infant children, which will for ever keep away thc 
vermin (Zbig., Ait Sáddén). We have previously noticed 
various taboos relating to lice.? If you find a louse on your 
palm or in your eyebrow you should not kill it but throw it 
away, because it is a pilgrim (Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin). If 
you kill a louse on the nail of your finger and afterwards 
touch your nose with the nail, the blood of the insect will 
cause a pimple on your nose (#éid@., Temsamán) . If you 
throw a louse on the road it will become a scorpion (Ait 
Sáddén, Ait Waráin). If you see a louse on another person 
you should remove it; otherwise he will have to do so in the 
future life with his eyelash (#d¢d.), or you will contract sin 
(Temsámán). If you scratch your skin at a place where no 
louse can be seen and then one comes out of the flesh, you 
will go to Paradise after death (Ait Waráin). 

It is generally considered bad to burn lice. The Ulád 
Bü'áziz hold the belief that if a louse is thrown into the fire 
there will be very little butter, or none at all, in the churn. 
It is also said to cause poverty (Aglu); A»2g l-qmiil yed'éu 
bë i-fagr (Tangier). The Iglfwa maintain that the fumes of 
a burning louse will give you a headache. I have only heard 
of one case in which the louse is used as medicine: if a 


1 Supra, i. 105. 2 Supra, i. 238, 239, 258 
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person suffers from typhoid fever (sálma or mkélifa) seven 
lice are killed and given him to eat in food or milk (Tangict). 


KILLING AND EATING OP ANIMALS.—An animal should 
not be killed unless it is either harmful or allowed to be 
eaten or otherwise useful to man or killed in hunting.t In 
Muhammadan law animals, regarded as food, arc either 
halél, "lawful", or smuózh, "indifferent", or makrith, 
“ abominable" (that is, condemned but yet lawful), or 
hkarám, " unlawful ".* As to what animals are lawful and 
what are not, there are certain differences of opinion. Thus, 
according to the Hidàyah, the well-known book on Sunni 
law, all quadrupeds that seize their prey with their teeth and 
all birds which seize it with their talons are unlawful, the 
Prophet having prohibited man from eating them, ''lest 
by eating of these animals their bad qualities might be 
communicated to him, and affect his disposition"? But 
although this is the doctrine of Abii Hanifah, the great Sunni 
tmam and jurisconsult and the founder of the Hanifi sect, the 
founder of another of the four orthodox sects of Sunnis, 
ash-Shafi'i, holds that hyenas and foxes are lawful; and he 
regards horseflesh as indifferent, whereas Abū Hanifah and 
Malik say it is unlawful. Yet unlawful animals, with the 
exception of hogs and men, though they cannot be eaten as 
ordinaty food, may be made use of in medical compositions 
on condition that they have been killed according to the 
prescribed forms. In Morocco, as we have seen, certain 
animals which are distinctly unlawful are nevertheless quite 
frequently eaten, not only for medicinal or magical purposes, 
but as food. 

Not even clean animals, however, are generally lawful 
food unless they have been slain agreeably to the prescribed 
forms. The person who is going to slaughter an animal 

1 Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages (London, 1883), p. 183 
sg.; Hiddyah, xlvii. 2 (English translation by Charles Hamilton, vol. iv. 
[London, 1791], p. 187). 

2 Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1896), p. 58. 

3 Hiddyah, bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 74). See also MisAEd? xvii. 1. 2 
(English translation, vol, ii, 306). 

4 Hidayah, bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 74). 5 Ibid. bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 62). 
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for the food of man must say, '' In the name of God, God is 
most great", and then cut its throat at the part next the 
head, taking care to divide the windpipe, gullet, and carotid 
arteries ;+ unless it be a camel, in which case he should, by 
preference, stab the throat at the part next the breast? If 
a person is going to kill an animal by shooting he should, in 
order to make it eatable, repeat thc same phrase at the time 
of discharging the arrow from the bow or the shot from the 
gun,? and if he hunts with a hound or falcon or hawk he 
should do so when he lets it slip ; * but if the animal has not 
been killed, only struck down, by the shotor the dog or taken 
by the falcon or hawk, it must be slain in the usual manner.’ 
As it may be inconvenient to say the prescribed formula at 
the moment when the gun is discharged it is, in Morocco at 
least, usual to repeat it when the gun is loaded. In the 
Hiáina a hunter says, when he loads his gun, Bismilláh 
allah akbar, rabbgna “agdbbel ménna ‘dla t-tdira u n-nésla, 
“ In the name of God, God is most great; our Lord, accept 
from us that which is flying and that which is on the ground ". 
And if hunters are going to take grayhounds with them they, 
before starting, stroke the head and back of each hound, 
repeating the same phrase as when they load their guns. 
Fish and locusts may be eaten by Moslems without having 
been slain.? 

When eggs are to be used as food it is in Morocco the 
custom for the person who breaks them to say, ‘‘In the 
name of God", or, “In the name of God, God is most 
great". This may be said before the breaking of the first 
egg only (Andjra), or before the breaking of each egg (Ait 

1 Hidāyah, bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 63 s29.) ; Lane, Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians (Paisley & London, 1896), p. 109. In cases of 
necessity, however, when in danger of starving, a Muhammadan is 
allowed to eat any food which is unlawful in other circumstances (Koran, 
ii, 168, vi. 146, xvi. 116; Lane, of. ci. p. 109). 

3 Hiddyah, bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 72). 

3 Ibid. bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 66), xlvii. 2 (vol. iv. 181); Mishkät, xviii. 
t. I (vol. ii, 302 sg.). 

4 Hiddyah, bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 66), xlvii. 1 (vol. iv. 173); Mishkdt, 
xviii. I. 1 (vol. ii. 302). Cf. Koran, v. 6. 

5 Hiddyah, xlvii. 1 (vol. iv. 175 sg.), xlvii, 2 (vol. iv. 181). 

ë Ibid. bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 62) ; Mishkāt, xviii. 3. 2 (vol, ii. 313). 
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Waryager), or when the eggs are dipped into water to be 
cleaned (Hidina); and in the last-mentioned case, also, the 
phrase may be repeated before the dipping of each egg in 
water (Ait Sáddén). 

In Morocco there are families who refrain from eating 
the flesh of one or another of the species of lawful animals 
for fear lest otherwise some member of the family should die. 
I have mentioned such cases in an earlier chapter together 
with other family taboos of various kinds, which entirely 
exclude the possibility of regarding them as survivals of 
ancient totemism. More frequently the members of certain 
families are forbidden to eat some particular patt or parts 
of any animal—the head, the tongue, the ears, the fat, and 
so forth. But there are also taboos of this kind which have 
reference, not to families, but to special classes of people. 
Among the Ait Sáddén women were formerly prohibited 
from eating the tongue of an animal, although they nowadays 
eat it; there was perhaps some fear lest the eating of it 
would make them too talkative. I was told that among the 
Ait Ndér a married woman does not eat an animal’s tongue 
but gives it to her husband to eat, whereas girls and other 
women who have no husband are not bound by any such 
restriction. The same Berbers believe that if an unmarried 
man or a girl eats the spleen of an animal, he or she will have 
dark spots on the face. Among the Ulád Bü'áziz unmarried 
men and girls refrain from eating the nose of any animal, 
lest they should have rain at their wedding. Among the 
same tribe scribes and boys who are studying the Koran must 
not eat an animal’s throat, because the eating of it would 
make their voices hoarse.2 Among the Ait Würy8ger the 
same part is for a similar reason not given to children to eat. 
They also prohibit their women from eating the testicles of 
any male animal, which are eaten by the men; and they 
believe that if a child ate the kidney of an animal it would 
come out as lumps on the face and body of the child. Among 
the At Ubábti it is an old custom held to be very obligatory 

1 Supra, ii. 37 sgg. 

2 Among the Ait Ndér, on the other hand, women like to eat the 
throat, as they think that it will enable them to trill the 224727 nicely. 
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that if a guest is entertained with that part of an animal’s 
body which contains the kidneys, these must be served 
together with the flesh and the fat; if they were removed 
the host would have to pay a heavy fine, consisting perhaps 
of a horse or a gun. But the guest, on his part, must leave 
them uneaten in the dish; otherwise Ze would have to pay a 
fine to his host. The ideas underlying this custom are that 
if the host had removed the kidneys he would have deprived 
the dish of its &ara&a, and that if the guest had eaten them 
he would have deprived his host of the ġaraka duc to him ; 
as we have seen above, a guest must always leave behind 
some portion of the food offered him. 

In the Hidina women never eat the heart of any animal, 
The reason given for this custom is that when the sultan 
Málài Sliman once attacked the Hidina some of the people 
ran away to a place called l-Qalb, “the Heart", in the 
mountains of the Tsül, where many of them were afterwards 
kiled by the Sultan's soldiers; since then the women of 
the tribe have mourned for the men who were killed by 
refraining from eating hearts, and a transgression of this rule 
would be fraught with evil consequences. At Aglu a man 
does not eat the chest of an animal—a custom for which I 
could find no reason,—and women must neither eat eggs nor 
the marrow inside the bones of animals in the presence of 
their husbands, although they may eat these things when they 
are alone; if there is a big marrow-bone in the food of which 
people partake together, it is considered to be the privilege of 
the bravest man in the company to eat it. Among the Igliwa, 
when the head of an animal is eaten, the meat must be 
removed with the fingers, not with the teeth ; the person who 
eats it will have toothache if his teeth come into contact with 
the teeth of the animal. At Aglu the bones are removed 
from the boiled head before the people begin to eat it. 

A man who has killed an edible wild animal or bird 
eats its head in order to be successful in hunting (Ait 
Waryáger, Temsåmän), or he eats, for the same reason, both 
the head and the heart, though he may share them with his 
wife and children ; and even if a party of hunters have agreed 


1 Supra, i. 197, 541. 
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to divide between themselves their prey, the heads and hearts 
are excepted (Ait Ndér). There is a belief that a person 
can deprive another of his luck in hunting by drinking the 
blood of the animal killed by the latter (Iglfwa). 


HUNTING AND TARGET-PRACTICE.—Various customs 
relating to hunting,! target-practice,? and guns? have been 
mentioned in earlier chapters, but others may be added. 
In Andjra a party of hunters, before starting, make J&t ha, 
praying that they may be successful and that there shall be 
no unlucky person—no ‘Êsa, as the hunters call him—among 
them ; and when they start they arc headed by some hunter 
who is regarded as a particularly good and honest man. If 
one of them uses bad language he is an 'Ésa and is sent back ; 
but if important members of the band quarrel and curse 
each other, the whole party may break up and its chief will 
curse the culprits, If a hunting excursion is not successful 
and there is in the band somebody who is not really a hunter, 
he is considered to be the cause of the ill-luck and will have 
to kill a goat or a sheep, according to his means, and give 
a feast to the other hunters as a compensation. 

Among the Ulád Büá'áziz in Dukkála, if one of the hunters 
misbehaves, the others draw round him a circle, a so-called 
gárt rma, and he has to remain inside it until he pays a fine 
(kaqq or d'dira), after which the hunters surround him and 
make fdtke. An offence which makes a hunter subject to 
this treatment on the evening after the hunt is the shooting 
or killing of a hare which is asleep, in which case he will have 
to give a feast to his companions; for both in Dukkála and 
elsewhere (Ait Wáry&áger) a hunter must not kill a sleeping 
hare becausc it deprives his companions and the grayhounds 
of the pleasure of hunting it. 

In the Hiáina, when the party of hunters come back 
from the hunt, the chief examines their guns to see whether 
any of them is unloaded. If this is the case the owner of 
the gun has to pay a fine of one dollar; and all fines of this 
kind are spent in buying food, which is eaten by the whole 


1 See 'Index', sv. Hunting. — ? See ‘Index’, s.v. Target-practice. 
3 See ‘Index’, s.y, Guns. 
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party for lunch on the following day in the mosque of the 
village. On their return from the hunt the game is divided 
equally between all the hunters, who then make fátha. In 
the evening they have a common meal in the mosque, 
together with the fgi and all the important men of the village, 
and afterwards the other men and boys have a meal in the 
same place. The supper consists of game brought home by 
the hunters, as also of food contributed by the various house- 
holds; it is the custom for the men and boys of a village to 
have their suppers in common in the mosque together with 
the fgi. Among the Ait Ndér, again, the hunters make an 
agreement as to the division of the spoil before they start. 
They may decide either that it shall be divided between 
them equally or that each one shall be allowed to keep for 
bimself whatever animal or bird he may shoot or catch; 
and in the latter case a hunter may even take and keep game 
which has been caught or killed by a grayhound belonging 
to another member of the band. The hunters have no 
meal in common on their return, but before starting they 
breakfast together in the tent of their %4 or their mgdddem 
or, in the absence of both of them, in the tent of one of the 
men who takes part in the hunt. Among the Ait Ndér 
also any hunter who is found to come back with his gun 
unloaded has to pay a fine; and the same is the case with a 
hunter who has been caught handling his flint-lock so care- 
lessly that the gun could not go off. 

The hunters of a district have their chief, who is called 
in Arabic i-e dd r-rma, “ the chief of the shooters", In 
order to become a good shot a man must have a regard for 
his 42%: he must give him food if he is in need of it, assist 
him in building his house if asked to do so, and generally 
help him ín every way required. He should respect him 
like a father. A man who respects his š% from his heart 
can shoot an animal or bird without aiming at it; even if 
it is behind him he may simply put his gun on his shoulder 
and hit it without turning round. On the other hand, if a 
man does not sincerely respect his $24 he will not see an 
animal though it passes him. So I was told by an old 
hunter from Andjra who was himself a #24. He said that 
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the office.is hereditary: his father had been a fē, and so 
had his grandfather. If there is nobody in a séf's family 
to succeed him the vice-Sé%, or mgdddem, may do so; but 
a Zh of the “ma generally has sons, since the #ma are con- 
stantly praying for his welfare. He must be a good and 
religious man; then he has much araka, and the hunt will 
be successful, unless it is spoiled by somebody else, especially 
some hunter who is not clean. The sé% also writes charms 
for the #ma to protect them against the evil cye; but if 
they wear them while they are not clean the charms will do 
them harm and may even drive them mad. 

The following account was given me by an old Berber 
who was a S24 nd rrma, living among the Ait Ndér though 
born in the tribe of the At Ubábti. When a man wants to 
become a rrdmi he goes to the 44% nd rrma in his own 
village or, if there is none, to a $2 resident in some other 
village accordingyto his choice; it is not necessary that all 
the “rina in a village should have the same SSZ% if none is 
living there. He tells his wish to the SfZ£, who says he is 
welcome and makes fátha, calling down blessings on him. 
The novice pays some money to the 5327: he is henceforth 
regarded as his son and regards the sé as his father, although 
they do not address each other as such. A sfz% receives 
presents of money and other things from the #rma and from 
others as well; accompanied by two or three #rma he visits 
neighbouring villages and tribes, even though he has no 
" subjects" in them, and there also the people give him 
presents. He is considered to have much daraka, and is 
even more highly respected than a shereef. If a »rámi has 


.any complaint to make against another 7rd» he addresses 


himself to the f£, who examines the case and fixes the 
fine to be paid by the guilty person; and it is not only 
criminal offences which may be thus punished by the sfzZ, 
but also transgressions of what may be called the code of 
honour, for example the breach of a promise. The fines 
paid do not become the property either of the S52% or of the 
injured party, but arc used for the common entertainment 
of the Arma. As already said, there is not a 2% nd rrma 
in every village, but on the other hand there may also be 
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more than one in the same village, namely, if a 2% has come 
from another place and settled there. Such a $327 is also 
much respected; and it may be that if a rrámz has a com- 
plaint to make to his own fZ% the latter asks him to address 
himself to the other one, who is then expected to decide the 
case. When the office is vacant a new 3fZf is elected by the 
frma, but a son generally succeeds his father if he is fit for 
the post. Besides the Z% there is a Umgdddem, or more 
than one; but there is not necessarily a émgdddem in each 
village where there are #rma. The Berber S322 who told 
me all this said that if any rrdm knew of it he would have 
to pay a very heavy fine, having betrayed such secrets to an 
infidel, and would no longer receive any presents. The 
great J2% of all the fma in Morocco is Sidi dn ben NAsar, 
but above him is Sidna Sa'id ben Wáqqàs, whose grave is in 
Syria. 

Baraka is ascribed not only to the JZj of the ¢ma but, in 
some degree, to all of them. Their blessings are highly 
valued. In the Hidina a person who has some unfulfilled 
wish—who, for example, wants to buy a horse or a gun or 
take a wife or make a pilgrimage to Mecca or be cured of 
an illness—promises the #ma a sheep or some other hand- 
some present in case his wish be realised; and the “ma then 
make fátha calling down blessings on him. They are thus 
treated almost as saints, the promised gift being a sort of 
wá'da.* We have noticed above that oaths are made in the 
presence of a band of #ma or even by #ma who are not 
present,? and that 'Zr is made on them as being particularly 
effective. 

The fma of a place assemble not only for hunting but 
also for target-practice. Everybody who takes part in the 
latter asks the people who are present to give him their 
blessings by some phrase like these :—Sellmd li (or selImii 
nna) mstlimin (Jbala), or As‘dina lékum t-tslim a siddna 
(Hidina). The answer is, Alláh ij'ál ménna féha, " May 
God let [the bullet go] from us into it (that is, the target) ” 
(Jbala); or, Alláh ijá'lek ménha léha, “ May God let you 
{fire the bullet] from it (that is, the rifle) to it (that is, the 

X Supra, i. 173. 2 Supra, i. 500 sg. 3 Supra, i, 522. 
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target)" (Hidina). In Andjra the rifleman first invokes 
Sidi Waqqis. Among the Ul4d Bü'àziz, the assembled #ma 
address themselves to the saints of the district by the phrase, 
Alna düfdn lidh ù düfdánkum à rijdl lé-bldd, “We are thc 
guests of God and your guests, O men of the country”; and 
each zm says to the people round him, Dda‘du m‘dya a 
syádi, " Pray with me O my lords ", and the people answer, 
Llah igdllbdk a‘léha, “ May God give you victory over it” 
(that is, the target). It is everywhere forbidden to shoot at 
targets in the direction of the East—some people even main- 
tain that nobody should shoot at an animal in that direction. 
It is bad to shoot at targets over water: he who does so 
will miss the mark (Andjra), or he may be struck by jnän 
(Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin) In Dukkála it is believed that 
target-practice in the direction of the sea will not be success- 
ful; but a Rifian told me that it is just the reverse, because 
the land of the Christians lies in that direction. Target- 
practice is held to be very beneficial: it makes people strong 
and skilful; there is merit in it. It is considered particularly 
excellent when performed at a religious feast or on a Friday 
after the mid-day prayer; but as to the latter there is also a 
different opinion. 

In Jbel Hbib I was told that if a person asks another. 
to put up a target for him and misses the mark, he must give 
a good meal both to the person who put up the target and to 
the people looking on. Among the Ait Waryger, if one 
of the “rma has misbehaved, the others punish him when 
they are shooting at targets by filling the hood of his cloak 
with stones and compelling him to sit at a distance from 
them; and they do not remove the stones and admit him 
to their company until he has repeated the prayer for the 
Prophet a certain number of times, fifty or a hundred or 
more, according to their discretion. 


VAT TI on 


CHAPTER XIX 


RITES CONNECTED WITH CHILDBIRTH 
AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 


WHEN a woman is going to give birth to a child, or if her 
delivery proves difficult, certain practices are often resorted 
to in order to facilitate it. 

A widespread rite is that the husband of the parturient 
woman washes his right foot (Tems&mán) or its big toe 
(Hidina, Ait Visi, Ait Wardin +) with water and then gives 
her the water to drink. I was told that it makes the delivery 
easier because the father's daraka is in the water, and I 
presume that the washing of the foot or the toe is suggested 
by the fact that the foot is an organ of locomotion.? Among 
the Ait Temsåmän the father may also for a similar purpose 
step over the woman, and in Andjra he does so three times 
in succession. Among the Ait Yusi, immediately before 


1 See also Doutté, Merrdkech (Paris, 1905), p. 339 (Rahámna). 
M. de Segonzac states (Au ceur del Atlas, Mission au Maroc 7904—- 
790,5 [Paris, 1910], p. 274) that among some Berbers a parturient woman 
for the same purpose drinks water with which her husband's feet have 
been washed. 

* In Syria a parturient woman whose delivery is difficult drinks 
water from her husband's shoe (Eijüb Abéla, 'Beitrüge zur Kenntniss 
aberglüubischer Gebräuche in Syrien’, in Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palástina- Vereins, vii. [Leipzig, 1884], p. 89); and if such a woman 
suffers pain in consequence of her childbirth, her husband's shoe is 
without her knowledge put underneath her pillow (iżid. p. 96 sg.). 
Among the Bogos of North-Eastern Africa, if the delivery is difficult, 
the husband pulls off his sandals, beats the outside of the house with the 
flat of his sword, and walks round the house (Munzinger, Über die 
Sitten und das Recht der Bogos [Winterthur, 1859], p. 36). 
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a child is born, the midwife (famgdéé/f) warms an egg in the 
ashes of the fire-place and pours its contents into the mouth 
of the woman in order to expedite the delivery and relieve 
her pain; and if this does not prove effective she fumigates 
the region between the woman’s legs with Sudanese pepper 
(QUEE ssuddnt). At Tangier, if the delivery is delayed, 
an egg is put on the woman's zsdr (a rectangular seamless 
piece of material worn at Tangier by brides and lying-in 
women) and children walk about with it from house to house, 
singing, Hdd n-nfésa dag btha n-nfas, yà rdbbi a'1éha l-hlas, 
* This lying-in woman is in throes of childbirth, O God give 
her delivery ". The people put eggs on the garment or 
pour water over it. I was told that the object of the eggs is 
to make the woman bear as easily as a hen lays an egg, 
while the pouring of water was explained by reference to 
the popular saying, L-md gmdn, " Water is safety”. My 
informant denied that there is any attempt to break the egg, 
as is said to be the case in similar rites recorded by others? 

The Ait Yüsi also have the following methods of pro- 
ducing an easy childbirth. The kerchief (ahémdus) of a 
woman who is known to bear easily is placed on the head of 
the expectant mother. Or a person who once killed a snake 
just as it was in the act of swallowing a frog fills his mouth 
three times with water which he has poured into a vessel and 
spits it back again; the woman drinks of the water and the 
child will then leave her just as the frog left the mouth of the 
snake when the latter was killed. Or the midwife puts 
some barley three times underneath the woman's clothes at 
the neck and lets it slip down, and the barley is then placed 

l For the same purpose some Russian Jews set a raw egg before a 
bride (Andree, Zur Volkskunde der Juden [Bielefeld & Leipzig, 1881], 
p. 145). Addison says (The Present State of the Jews [London, 1676], 
p. 52) that among the Jews of Morocco the bridegroom on the marriage- 
day “ takes a raw Egg, which he casts at the Bride ; intimating thereby 
his desire that she may have both an easie and joyful Child-birth ”. 

3 Dan, Histoire de Barbarie, et da ses Corsaires (Paris, 1649), p. 
286 sg. (Algiers); Trenga, ‘ Contribution à l'étude des coutumes 
berbères ’, in Zes archives berbères, ii. (Paris, 1917), p. 221 (Fez); 
Biarnay, quoted by Laoust, ‘ Noms et cérémonies des feux de joie chez 
les Berbéres du Haut et de l'Anti-Atlas?, in Hespéris, i. (Paris, 1921), 
p. 55 (Tangier), 
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on the roof of the house or tent, where it is left until the child 
is born. When the delivery is about to take place the par- 
turient woman seizes a rope tied to the pole supporting the roof 
or to a nail in the wall, another woman grasps her shoulders 
from behind, and the midwife helps her to be delivered of the 
child invoking the aid of Malai ‘Abdsslam and other saints. 
Among the Ait Sáddén the midwife on the same occasion 
invokes the assistance of Mülài 'Abdlqáder. Among the 
Ait Ndér, when a woman feels that her delivery is at hand, 
she puts a tray or bowl filled with wheat or barley on the 
roof of the tent as an offering to the same great saint with a 
view to making the delivery easy ; and the corn is after the 
birth of the child given in charity to some poor person. 
Among the Ait Wary4ger, before a woman gives birth to a 
child, the /g7 of the village write; something from the Koran 
in a bowl, and water is poured over the writing and then 
given to the woman to drink. This is likewise supposed 
to facilitate the delivery. At Fez an expectant mother whose 
delivery is delayed gives git to a group of schoolboys, 
who carry it to the mosque/of Mülài Idris, the Qarwtyin, the 
adwia of Malai 'Abdlq&dér, and Sidi Fraj, sprinkle it with 
water at all these holy places, and make fátha; and when they 
return they will find that the woman has been delivered of 
her child. Among the Bni ‘Aros the woman’s belt is hung 
at the minaret of a mosque, and the people who see it say, 
Alléh isdh hl ‘diéha, '* May God make it easy for her ”.1 
Among the Ait Yusi the midwife cuts off the navel-string 
(imefb) so that four fingers’ breadth of it remains on the 
child. Later on, when this portion of it gets dry and drops 
off or is cut off, it is preserved and, when occasion occurs, 
boiled in salt butter, which is then used as an ointment for 
diseased eyes. The other portion of tbe navel-string is 
thrown into a river or buried underneath the pole supporting 
the roof, together with the after-birth (t:mdttin), seven 
grains of barley, a piece of rock-salt, and a little henna. 
The blood of the mother must not be left exposed because, 


1 Some other practices are mentioned by Dr. Mauchamp in his 
posthumous book La sorcellerie au Maroc (Paris, s.d.), p. 116 sg. See 
also supra, i. 69. 
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if a woman who has only given birth to girls treads on it, 
as she may do out of enmity or jealousy, the result will be 
very sad: should the mother of the new-born child in the 
future give birth to as many as five children they would all 
be girls if the woman trod on her blood with five toes, and 
should she give birth to ten children the whole lot of them 
would be girls if the woman trod on the blood with ten toes. 
The knife with which the navel-string was cut is put under 
the head of the child as a protection against juin; but on 
the seventh day it is taken away by the mother, who uses it 
for cutting up the meat of the animal Sacrificed on that day. 
It is then given back to its owner, who, according to one 
account, may use it as he likes; but according to another 
account, the knife with which the navel-string is cut ia never 
afterwards used for any other purpose. 

In the Hidina also the midwife is careful to remove all 
blood, and the after-birth and the navel-string are thrown 
into a river or buried in the ground; nothing of it must fall 
into the hands of an enemy, who might practise magic with 
it. The Ait Wardin say that if food mixed with the blood 
of a parturient woman is given to her husband to eat, he will 
no longer care for his wife; or if a charm is written with 
such blood and water poured over it and this water is given 
to the woman herself to drink, she will lose her hair. Among 
the same tribe the navel-string (tmef?), when dry, is fastened 
to the string with which the swaddle-clothes are tied up and 
is subsequently buried in the ground; while the knife with 
which it was cut is put inside the pillow of the child but 
later on buried together with the navel-string, as it must 
never again be used. At Fez the navel-string (szfzva) is tied 
up by the midwife (gdé/a) and is allowed to remain till it 
comes off, when it is put inside the pillow under the baby's 
head. In Andjra the midwife (gadd@/a) sprinkles it with 
ashes and henna and ties round it a silk string, and then 
buries it in the karm of a saint together with the after-birth 
(sélwa, in Arabic generally called siā). Among the Ait 
Waryager the after-birth (ggän) and navel-string (gm?) are 
buried at the bottom of the dunghill of the house to prevent 
their being walked over. 
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At Tangier the women in the house, or one of them, trill 
the agdriz* seven times when a boy is born, and three times 
on the birth of a girl. Elsewhere it is done three times in 
the case of a boy and twice (Fez, Andjra, Ait Wardin) or not 
at all (Ulàd Bu‘aztz, Hiáina, Ait Yusi, Ait Sáddén, Ait 
Ndér) in the case of a girl; and among country people the 
arrival of a boy is also frequently accompanied with gun-fire. 
These ceremonies may be something more than mere 
announcements: the zgári/ and the firing off of guns may 
at the same time—as they do at weddings !—serve the 
object of frightening away evil spirits. Jt is, however, 
commonly said that the birth of a girl is a greater blessing 
than that of a boy. A man from the Rif explained this belief 
by arguing that men are so frequently killed. The Bni 
‘Arog say that a girl is “ the key of the house "—»f za 
d-dür—because she looks after the house and her parents. 
The Ulád Bü'áziz maintain that a year during which the 
women of the village give birth to daughters only will be a 
prosperous year. There is also a saying among them that 
"if a person has no daughters the people will not know 
when he is dead "—L4 ma ‘dddn bndt ma i'defAh n-nds 
{mta mdt; it is a person's daughters, not his sons, who 
express grief at his death, and hence, if he has sons only, 
people cannot know whether he is dead or alive. On the 
other hand, they also say of persons who only have daughters 
that “‘ their house is empty”, because daughters leave the 
house as soon as they marry. The people of Fez have a 
similar saying :—Dydr b-bndt fi l-hin hålyĝt', “ Houses of 
girls will soon be empty ". The Igliwa express their feelings 
on the birth of a girl by the phrase, '' The kitchen fell down 
upon So-and-so’’ (mentioning the name of the father)— 
Flán idér fellas únwāl, ‘There can be no doubt that a boy 

1 See Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 
1914), p. 322. 

2 Among the Muhammadans of India the birth of a son is announced 
by a discharge of artillery or, in the lower grades of the people, by 
musketry ; and “ the women say the object in firing at the moment the 
child is born, is to prevent his being startled at sounds by giving him so 


early an introduction to the report of muskets ” (Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, 
Observations on the Mussulmauns of India, ii, [London, 1832], p. 3). 
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is gencrally much more welcome than a girl. I was told 
that among the Ait Wardin the father even declines the con- 
gratulations offered him on the birth of a daughter, and 
among the Ait Sáddén his disappointment may be so great 
that he scratches his face, somewhat in the fashion of women 
on the occasion of a death; this is said to occur among 
those of them who live in the neighbourhood of the Ait 
Waráin and, therefore, are in great need of fighting men. 
If the child is a boy there are, among the Ait Sáddén, many 
visitors—also relatives and friends from other villages—for 
some days after his birth. They congratulate the parents, 
saying, Mar més‘dud d'ari, " May the bachelor be blessed 
and lucky ". The son is called 4'z77, '' bachelor "', instead 
of JZ, “ boy”, in order that he shall in time become a 
grown-up man. The parents answer, L'ógóe gors dgud 
Sigg (or, if said to a woman, L'ógóa gorm dgud Simm), 
" May you also have the same ". If the child is a girl, the 
visitors are much less numerous and only a few of them 
congratulate the parents, saying, Mbdrk més‘bud fdmiü], 
'" May the woman be blessed and lucky " ; nobody conver- 
sant with the proper custom would on this occasion call the 
child zarėätt, " girl". In the same tribe, if a boy is born, 
the schoolboys of the village ask the father to get a holiday 
for them by paying a small sum of money to the school- 
master; and should he refuse to do so they would take 
revenge by making a '' reversed fdtia"’ in order to kill the 
baby. So highly is a boy valued that if his father died 
before he was born, the mother has no longer to continue 
her mourning, but dresses herself up as she would otherwise 
do on the birth of a child. 

In country places it is the custom that at the moment of 
delivery the women, or the married women, of the village 
assemble in the room or tent of the parturient woman, They 
encourage her with their good wishes, and some of them 
helpthe midwife; and after the deliverythey bless the child :— 
Abbárdk L-deri (Ul&d Bü'áziz) or D dnóarh d d'rrim (Ait 
Yusi), ‘‘ May the bachelor be blessed ” ; or, if the child is a 
girl, Abbdrak I-daba (Uld Bü'áziz) or D dnbarh : t¢'rrimt 
(Ait Yusi), ‘“ May the maiden be blessed”, or Adbddrdk 
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I-haftáóa, " May the heweress of wood be blessed " (UIAd 
Bü'áziz). Similar congratulations are subsequently offered 
to the father of the child both by the women and the men. 
The parents or the mother reply -—Llah ibdrék fi hasnáték, 
“ May God bless your goodness" (Ul&d Bü'áziz); or (if 
said to a woman), Llak ibdrih fikem, l'égba gérem, ‘‘ May 
God bless you, may you have the same" (Ait Yusi). The 
presence of the women is supposed not only to benefit the 
mother and the child on account of their blessings, but also 
to be beneficial to the women themselves owing to the 
baraka of the lying-in woman, which will help them to 
become mothers in their turn. And they participate in it 
also in another way than through words and good wishes, 
namely, by eating. 

Among ihe Ait Sáddén the women have in advance 
prepared a considerable quantity of ġinssis, that is, powdered 
roast dutra and wheat with salt butter or oil, and on the 
birth of the child some of it is given to thc lying-in woman 
(gametrt or tanfist) to eat as a kind of medicine, and then 
all others who are present partake of it to get the bencfit 
of the mother's óara£a. If the mother is a poor woman who 
has not got the necessary ingredients for this dish, they are 
brought there by other women, an act which is considered 
to confer religious merit on them. There is a similar custom 
elsewhere (Ait Yüsi, Ait Nger, Hidina); and a scribe from 
the Hidina pointed out to me that the dish in question, 
called dsésa, is permeated with the araka of the new-born 
child. The Ait Yusi call it «g^». The mother and the 
midwife eat together the first portion of it, into which have 
been put some dates or red raisins to make it sweet and lucky. 
Then it is partaken of by everybody else who is present, and 
by any other women who may come in afterwards; and a 
portion is also sent to the mosque of the village to be eaten 
by the fg? and the other men, or, if there is no mosque, 
to the tent where the bachelors are assembled. All the 
men who have a share of it send to the mother some 
money in return, except the fg7, who writes a charm for the 
child instead. Among the Ait Waryfger the mother is 

1 "The same dish is also given to persons who have been wounded. 
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immediately on her delivery given a dish of eggs and 
butter or oil to partake of, and after that the gravy 
of a fowl. Pieces of thin cakes, eggs, and butter are 
mixed together in an earthenware pot (¢ahdbdiz), which 
is placed on the head of a boy—a brother of the new- 
born child if there is one, otherwise a neighbour’s son. 
The other children of the house and the women who are 
present eat from this pot on the boy’s head; I was told 
that should they not do so something bad would happen 
to the child. 

Among the Ulád Bü'&ziz the father does not see the 
child at once, but generally only on the following morning or, 
if it was born at an early hour, later on the same day. When 
he sees it he kisses it between the eyes, saying, Liah ijd¢'lék 
dbbérdk ms‘ bad, “ May God make you blessed and lucky ". 
So also among the Ait Sáddén the father is not present when 
the child is born; it would be shameful for him to see his 
wife then and the women who are with her. On the following 
day he sees the child and, if it is a boy, kisses it on its forehead 
between the eyes, saying, Rdbb: akig’ d dnbarh géfnah, 
" May God make you a blessing to us". Among the Ait 
Yüsi even seven days may pass before the father sees his 
child ; and should his father or mother live with him in the 
same house or tent he, out of shyness, never enters it while 
they are there and takes his meals somewhere else. There 
may, however, be a reason other than shyness which keeps 
the father away from his new-born child. Klunzinger 
states that in Upper Egypt a father in many cases does not 
dare to look upon his own child till the seventh day, '' since 
he might possibly, and quite against his will, do some harm 
to his tender offspring by a glance of his eye ".! A similar 
explanation has never been given me of the corresponding 
custom in Morocco; but, as we have seen, it is a general 
belief there that certain persons can kill their fellow-creatures 
unawares by a cast of the eye, and I was told of a man whose 
eyes were so terrible that he killed all his children as soon 
as they were born by looking at them.? At the same time 

1 Klunzinger, Upger Egypt (London, 1878), p. 186. 
2 Supra, i. 417. 
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sexual bashfulness is also a strongly developed fecling among 
the Moors. Among the Ait Wardin a man out of shyness 
never holds his child in his arms in the presence of his 
father.? 

Among the same tribe, if the new-born child is a boy, 
the father is compelled by custom to pay a small sum of 
money to the first person who comes and congratulates him ; 
if he refuses to do so, the person in question deprives him of 
his slippers when he is sitting outside his house, and does 
not give them back until he has paid his due. In Andjra, 
on the birth of a boy, the father touches the child’s forehead 
with two of his fingers and says into both its ears the mudden’s 
call to prayer, so that the boy shall become a scribe. This, 
however, is evidently a local interpretation of an ancient: 
custom, founded upon the example of the Prophet, according 
to which, on the birth of a child, some man should pro- 
nounce the ag», or call to prayer, in its right ear and the 
tgamah—which is the agZz with the addition of the words, 
** The time for prayer is come "—in its left ear.2- Lanc says 
that the object of each of these ceremonies is to preserve 
the infant from the influence of the jinn? Among the Ait 
Wary&ger, when a boy is born, the father puts into his right 
hand a knife afadmif) to make him a man, and when a 
girl is born he puts into her right hand a foot of a fowl to 
make her a good housewife; but the knife may also be a 
charm against the jnn. Among the Ait Sáddén, if the 
child is a boy, the midwife immediately on his birth puts 
into his hand a twig of the lotus tree (dstiggar), as I was told, 
in order that he shall become dangerous like the lotus tree 


with its thorns; but thorns are also used as charms against 
the evil eye. 


1 In Morocco a young man is very shy of his parents in all sexual 
matters, even such relating to his marriage. I have dealt with this 
subject in Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914, p. 313 599.) 
and The History of Human Marriage (vol, i. [London, 1921], p. 
434 5g.); cf. also Leo Africanus, The History and Description of Africa 
(London, 1896), p. 184. 

2 Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages (London, 1883), p. 186. 

3 Idem, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians (Paisley & London, 1896), p. 67. 
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It is a widespread custom that on the birth of a child the 
father kills a fowl. I have found this rite not only among 
country people—the Arabs of Dukkála and the Hidina, the 
Br&ber in the neighbourhood of Fez, and the Jbala of Andjra 
and the Bni ‘Arogs—but at Fez and Tangier as well; and 
there and elsewhere a hen is killed if the child is a boy and 
a cock if it is a girl, in order that the boy or girl shall marry 
when they rcach the propcr age, the hen representing a wife 
and the cock a husband. Among the Ait Wardin the fowl 
which is killed on the day when the child is born should be 
white, so as to bring good luck; on the following day the 
father kills a hen, whether the child be a boy or a girl, and 
on the third day a cock if it is a boy and a hen if it is a girl. 

' The fowl is boiled and the gravy is partaken of by the mother 
of the child. Among the Ait Yusi the vessel from which she 
has drunk the gravy, and also the spoon with which she has 
just before eaten some 2*2, are at once sent to the father 
that he may make a similar use of them. This is looked 
upon as strictly compulsory on his part, and the women 
would insist on his doing it in case he should refuse, for 
example, out of disappointment that the child was a girl. 
When Í asked why so much importance was attached to 
this custom, I could get no other answer than that it was 
really the father who was the author of the child and that 
without him there would have been no child at all. It is 
only on the first day, however, that he is obliged to eat of 
the ug’, whereas the mother partakes of it for seven days. 
If he can afford it he also kills a sheep or goat at the birth 
of the child so that his wife shall have strong and good food ; 
but he may buy the meat from the market. As for the custom 
of killing a fowl on the birth of a child, I was told that its 
object is to preserve the life of the child by removing its bgs 
(Tangier).? 

At Tangier a knife and some salt are put underneath 


^ M. Michaux-Bellaire also mentions this custom in his book 
Quelques tribus de montagnes de la région du Habt (Paris, 1911), p. 135. 

2 In Mesopotamia a black cock is secretly killed immediately on the 
birth of a child (Tfinkdji, ‘Au pays d’Abraham’, in Anthropos, vii. 
[Wien, 1912], p. 570). 
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the head of the child to serve as a protection against juin. 
In the same town and elsewhere there are families whose 
custom it is to fetch a little earth from a shrine and hang it, 
enclosed in a piece of bamboo, round the neck of the child, 
‘as it is believed that otherwise the child would become ill 
or die; but this prophylactic would lose its efficacy if a 
person or an animal should walk over the earth or a bat fly 
over it. When it is brought from the shrine a fowl has to 
be killed there, a cock if the child is a boy and a hen if it is 
a girl. There are other families who for the same purpose 
have to procure a live scorpion from some shereef belonging 
to the Sérfa 1- T*£ida of Milai‘Abdsslam’s family and to hang 
it, likewise enclosed in a piece of bamboo, round the neck 
of the child? Among the Bni ‘Aros the bed of the expectant 
mother is sprinkled with salt before her delivery, and both 
then and when the child is born the room is fumigated with 
benzoin, gum-ammoniac, and gum-lemon. Moreover, a 
charm is written in a bowl, water is poured on it, and the 
breasts of the mother are wetted with the water for the 
benefit of the suckling. In Andjra and among the Ait 
Waryager the room of the lying-in woman is likcwise 
fumigated with benzoin, which is said to be shunned by 
the judin but liked by the angels, who are consequently 
induced to remain there. Among the Ait Temsámán the 
infant is protected against the jnūn by a piece of bread? 
or some salt or a knife, which is put underneath its head. 

1 Salt is also frequently used in the birth customs of other Muham- 
madan countries (Pierotti, Customs and Traditions of Palestine illustrat- 
ing the Manners of the Ancient Hebrews [Cambridge, 1864], p. 191); 
Klein, ‘ Mittheilungen über Leben, Sitten und Gebräuche der Fellachen 
in Palästina’, in Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palästina- Vereins, iv. Leipzig, 
1881], p. 63; Robinson Lees, Village Life in Palestine [London, 1905], 
p. 106; Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land (London, 1906], p. 89; 
Musil, Araia Petraea, 3i. [Wien, 1908], p. 215; Lane, Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians, p. 510; Klunzinger, Upper Egypt, 
p. 186; Falls, Three Years in the Libyan Desert (London, 1913, p. 319 
{Menas]). Cf. Ezekiel, xvi. 4. 

a See supra, ii, 354 sg. 

3 In the city of Menas, in the Libyan desert, salt and bread are for 
the first three days placed beside the infant as a protection against the 
devil and evil spirits (Falls, of. cit, p. 319). Bread is also used as a 
prophylactic in Scandinavian birth customs (Burjam, Den skandinaviska 
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Among the Ul&d Bü'áziz the midwife (gá£/a) ties round 
the right wrist of the child a string to which she has attached 
a small picce of calico containing earth from a shrine to 
protect it from the evil cye, as also a silver coin to make 
the child good, and a date to make it '‘ sweet ” and pleasant 
in its speech. This is done on the day after its birth; and on 
the same day the men and women of the village who come 
to the tent of the lying-in woman give her some silver 
money and the women chicken and eggs besides, a present 
which is called z-z7Zraz. The coins are perforated and 
threaded on a string together with some shells and corals, 
and this so-called mgé//éd is then slung over the right 
shoulder of the child as a charm against the evil eye, and is 
worn by it as long as it remains a suckling or until the 
mother gives birth to another child. To protect the infant 
against juan, alum, harmel, and coriander seed are in the 
afternoon or evening burned in the tent, and the child is 
held over the smoke. At Casablanca and Rabat the midwife 
burns the same kinds of incense, as also black benzoin, in 
which the ju delight, and she sprinkles salt in the room, 
no doubt in order to keep them at a distance. The alum, 
harmel, and coriander sced werc said to ward off the evil 
eye; and to catch it and take it away the midwife calls in a 
dog and puts a piece of thc burned alum into its ear. She 
also paints with tar five vertical lines on two of the walls 
of the room which are opposite one another, and between 
these figures she draws with the same material a horizontal 
line along the walls round the place where the mother has 
her bed; the two figures, consisting of five lines each, are 
meant as charms against the evil eye, and the tar serves 
as a protection against jnn. In the Hidina harmel and 
rock-salt arc for the latter purpose tied to the swaddling- 
clothes of the infant and to the belt of the mother, while 
alum and a few shells are tied to the swaddles to safeguard 
the child against the evil eyc ; and for both purposes a looking- 
glass is put underneath its head and left there until the 
child gets old enough to eat ordinary food. 


jfolkivon om barnet under dess Gmilighetstillstdnd i syaner hy 
[Helsingfors, 1917], p. 164 sg.). ka 
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Among the Ait Yusi a looking-glass is likewise, together 
with some salt and the knife with which the navel-string 
was cut, placed underneath the head of the infant. The 
looking-glass, which is left there for forty days, was said 
to protect it from the evil eye, and the othcr things were 
represented as charms against jun, particularly a certain 
tajénnit (jenniya) who appears in the shape of a bird but 
with breasts like those of a goat and is a great danger to 
new-born babes. We have in an earlier chapter noticed 
other-precautions taken against this dreadful enemy,' such 
as the placing of a vessel filled with water close to the head 
of the child every night during the first week? Some salt, 
harmel, dry gum-sandarach, and a picce of charcoal, are 
tied up in a little bag and, together with a silver coin, a 
shell (zag4/e/?), and a red coral (a&órz?), arc fastened with 
a blue string to the right ankle of the mother; there they 
are left for forty days, after which period the mother goes 
to a river and removes them, not with her hands but with 
her left foot. Similar charms are ticd round the wrist of 
the child’s right hand and are likewise allowed to remain 
there for forty days. Then they are removed, but the silver 
coin, coral, and shell are tied to the lock of hair which is 
left on the child’s head when it is shaved on the fortieth day ; 
or if it is shaved later, as is the case in certain families, they 
are attached to a string and worn by the child over its shoulder 
until it is shaved and then tied to the lock. In some parts 
of the tribe harmel, a shell, and a silver coin, or something 
else of silver, are tied to the child's swaddling - clothes 
(tastnnt). All these charms are supposed to serve as a 
protection either against jndn or the evil eye or against both 
of these enemies, so closely connected in Moorish beliefs. If 
the baby cries, and is supposed therefore to have been hurt by 
the evil eye, it is fumigated with alum and gum-sandarach, 
the latter of which is also thought to excite fear in the jdm. 


1 Supra, i. 314, 401. 

2 In Egypt, during the night before the seventh day, a water-bottle 
full of water, with an embroidered handkerchief tied round the neck, is 
placed at the child's head while ıt sleeps (Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians, p. 510 sg.). 
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Among the Ait Waráin the midwife protects the child 
against the evil eye by drawing with soot on its forehead 
five vertical lines, which are left there until it is named. It 
is wrapped up in swaddling-clothes (aga?) which have 
been collected from several different houses, so that it shall 
not look too tidy and thereby fall a victim to the evil eye. 
To protect it both against this danger and against juin, 
various charms are fastencd to the string with which the 
swaddles are tied up, over the chest: a silver coin, a piece of 
rue, a shell, a coral, a piece of rock-salt, and some harmel. 
Among the Ait Sáddén harmel and rock-salt and frequently 
also a few glass beads, a shell or two, and a silvet coin are 
tied on a string just above the left ankle of the mother to 
guard her against jum and the evil eye; and similar charms 
are fastened round the right wrist of the child and tied to 
the string of the swaddles (ag¢mmdt#) over the chest. The 
room or tent in which the child is born is fumigated with 
benzoin or gum-lemon. 

Henna, antimony, and walnut root or bark arc applicd 
both to the lying-in woman and to the child; and on this, 
as on other occasions, they are undoubtedly used as means 
of protection against supernatural dangers, although they 
may also serve other purposes. At Fez, on the day after 
the birth of the child and on the two following days as well, 
the midwife rubs its body with a mixture of henna, sugar, 
alum, marjoram (mdrdéddas), mint (nd'na^), mastic (méska), 
water, and a small quantity of oil, “in order to strengthen 
its skin ". In the Hidina the mother has her hands and 
feet painted with henna, her eyes with antimony, and her 
lips with walnut root; a little henna mixed with butter is 
put on the navel of the child, and its head and body are 
every evening smeared with salt butter. Among the Ait 
Waráin the lying-in woman is even before her delivery 
painted with henna, antimony, and walnut root in the same 
manner, “so that she may enter Paradise as a bride if 
she dies in childbirth" ; such a woman is said to become 
a Houri (ZAórít) after death. The body of the baby is rubbed 
with oil or, in default of it, with fresh butter, and is painted 
with henna all over, “ to prevent its catching cold ". Before 
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this is done a green candle or, if no such candle can be 
procured, the twig of a fir (¢dida) is lighted close to the 
child; the candle should be green, which is an auspicious 
colour, to make the child good, and it is lighted by a jolly 
girl, who should laugh when lighting it, to make the child 
jolly. When the baby has been painted, the midwife extin- 
guishes the light and keeps the candle for herself. Among 
the Ait Sáddén the mother’s hands and feet are repeatedly 
smeared with henna during the-first seven days, and every 
day during this period her eyes are painted with antimony 
and her lips with walnut root. If the weather is hot the 
body of the child is rubbed with butter or oil, and some 
powdered henna is sprinkled in its armpits, on its navel, and 
between its legs to prevent perspiration and consequent 
chill, Among the Ait Yusi the mother is painted with henna, 
antimony, and walnut root on the third day after her 
delivery ; and if the child is a boy, a roll of white wool with 
seven spots of henna on it is on the same day ticd round the 
crown of her head. This is allowed to remain there for 
four months, after which it is tied above the knee of the right 
foreleg of a camel, so that the child shall become strong ; 
it is a common expression to say of a strong person that he 
is like a camel. The Ait Wáry&ger have the custom of 
smearing henna on the top of the child’s head on the day 
after its birth, “to make the head strong". To smear 
antimony above the eyes of the child and along the edges of 
the eyelids is a widespread practice (Ul&d Bü'áziz, Hidina, Ait 
Waráin; among the Ait Sáddén antimony is smeared above 
the eyes); at Fez it is done every day for a week, It is 
usually said that the object of this practice is to cause the 
child's eyebrows and eyelashes to grow black and beautiful ; + 
and the Ait Waráin believe that if a horizontal black line is 
also painted above its nose it will have united eyebrows. 
At' the same time I have also heard that the antimony is 


+ Among the Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier region 
between Afghanistan and Hindustan antimony is applied to the head of 
the new-born and round his eyes, “in order to encourage the growth 
of strong black hair" (Thorburn, Banni ; or our Afghdn Frontier 
(London, 1876], p. 145). 
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intended to protect the child against jvm. Among the Ait 
Yusi artificial eyebrows are made with the first excrements 
of the child, which are black ; they are probably looked upon 
as a kind of manure. 

Among the Ait Wardin a lying-in woman often has 
round her finger an iron ring made on the ‘diva eve, which 
is supposed to protect her against witchcraft. For fear of 
witchcraft nobody but the midwife is allowed to carry her 
to her bed after she has been delivered of her child; and as 
soon as she has been placed on the bed the midwife hangs a 
curtain in front of it to prevent her being seen. So also at 
Fez and in the Hidina a curtain is made, behind which 
mother and child remain for seven days, and during this 
time a candle is kept burning or at least is lighted every 
evening before sunset, probably as a safeguard against jnn. 
In Andjra it is said that the candle which is burned for a 
whole week in the room where the mother is with her child 
causes the angels to remain there, whereas juin would take 
their place if it were dark. On the delivery neither mother 
nor child must be washed, presumably for fear of those 
spirits ;+ I was told in Andjra that if they were they would 
die. Among the Ait Waráin the child is washed for the 
first timc on the seventh day, when it is named ; but then 
only the middle and lower parts of its body are washed, 
with warm water, whereas no water is allowed to touch its 
face until it is big enough to eat bread—it is said that the 
angels wash its face till then? Among the Bni 'Áros the 


1 For the custom of refraining from washing new-born children in 
Morocco see also Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, My Life Story (London, 
1911), p. 310; Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon, ‘ El-Qcar el-Kebir’, in 
Archives marocaines, vol. ii. no. ii, (Paris, 1904), p. 74; Jidem, ‘ Les 
tribus arabes de la vallée du Lekkoüs', did. vi. (1906), p. 233; de 
Segonzac, Au Caur de l'Atlas, p. 274; and among thc Muhammadans 
of other countries, see Klunzinger, Upper Egypt, p. 185 ; Klein, loc. cit, 
p. 63 (peasants of Palestine); Thorburn, of. ci. p. 144 (Muham- 
madan peasants inhabiting the frontier region between Afghanistan and 
Hindustan). 

2 At Tunis, where a new-born child is bathed on the seventh day, but 
neither before nor after, *le préjugé veut que les lavages, surtout de la 
téte, atrophient le cerveau de l'enfant" (Bertholon and Chantre, 
Recherches anthropologiques dans la Berbérie orientale (Lyon, 1913], 

VOL. II 2C 
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child remains unwashed for a month or longer. Among the 
Ait Vusi it is on the seventh day smeared with some gravy 
of the slaughtered animal before salt is added to it, mixcd 
with henna and the milk of its mother, and subsequently, 
from time to time, with a mixture of such milk and henna ; 
it would be bad for the little child to be washed with water. 
Among the Ait Sáddén it is never washed until it is able to 
walk and talk, and may in fact remain unwashed for years 
till it washes itself with its own hands. At Tangier children 
under a year and among the Bni ‘Aros even a little older 
children are not allowed to drink water, lest they should be 
hurt by jnün. Among the latter the room must not be 
swept for seven days after a birth, while at Tangier, during 
the same period, the sweepings must not be taken out of the - 
room.! Several iribes have the rule that if a woman has 
given birth to a child no fire must be given from her dwelling 
to another house or tent for seven days ; if this rule is trans- 
gressed the baby will die (Ait Waráin) or its eycs will 
become diseased (Ulüd Bü'áztz, At Ubábti)? The people 
of Fez maintain that if à widow who is in mourning should 
enter the house of a lying-in woman (#fésa) while she is 
still behind the curtain, either the mother or the child would 
die. At Tangier it is belicved that the same will happen 
if a funeral procession passes a house in which there is a 
woman in childbed.’ 

In most cases the child is named on the seventh or, 
especially if it was born in the afternoon, the eighth day ; 
and the person who mentions its name at the same time 
p. 574). In Palestine, when water is poured over the head of a child, a 
certain verse of the Koran is often recited as a protection against evil 
spirits (Lydia Einszler, ‘Der Name Gottes und die bösen Geister im 
Aberglauben der Araber Paláüstina's', in Zeuschrift des Deutschen 
Palästina- Vereins, x. (Leipzig, 1887], p. 177 sg.). 

1 See supra, i. 594 n, 1. 

* In Syria the parents of a new-born child do not allow their neigh- 
bours to fetch fire from their house until the navel has completely healed, 
for fear lest otherwise some misfortune should happen to the child 
(Eijüb Abéla, Joc. cz. p. 100). 

3 For a similar belief in Palestine see Baldensperger, ‘ Birth, 
Marriage, and Death among the Fellahin of Palestine’, in Palestine 
Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement for 1894 (London), p. 143. 
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slaughters an animal—a sheep, a goat, or, though very 
rarely, an ox. With his knife drawn to kill the animal he 
says some words like these :—Bismilláh alléhi akbar, 
‘dla . . . (the name of the child) ez (son) or denz* (daughter) 
. . . (of So-and-so); or, as I heard at Fez, Bismillah ‘la 
Ghiygt' . . . (the name of the child, the son or daughter 
of So-and-so). In some places the child is referred to as the 
son or daughter of its father (Tangier, Andjra, Ait Würy&ger, 
Amanüz and other people of Siis), and in other places as 
the son or daughter of its mother (Fez, Hidina, Ait Wardin, 
Ait Sáddén); but the Ait Yusi mention the names of both 
its father and mother, in order—I was told—that the child, 
if it dies young, may be able to find its parents in the other 
* world. A feast is made in connection with this ceremony ; 
and various minor rites arc observed which often differ 
in details. 

At Fez the mother gets up on the seventh day, when thc 
curtain is removed. She must have slippers on her feet and 
cover up her head, only leaving thc eyes, nosc, and mouth 
uncovered ; otherwise, it is believed, she would become ill. 
On this and on the following day she abstains from work, 
although she directs what is to be done in the house. On 
the eighth day, called s-sdóa' or nhār s-sába', there is the 
feast of the 'agéga, comprising the sacrifice of a ram and the 
naming of the child. On the morning of this day the malc 
relatives and friends of the parents come to the house by 
invitation and are entertained with tea and food. A censer 
with burning agal-wood is carricd around among the guests, 
who inhale the smoke and fumigate their clothes with it; 
and they arc also sprinkled with rose-water. In the middle of 
the house '' the ram of the name-giving ” (L-AduZi dé s-smiya) 
is slaughtered by the father of the child or, if he does not 
know how to do it, by his father or some person who has 
baraka—a shereef or a fgi. The women who are watching 
this ceremony from the upper floor of the house trill the 
agárit' while it is performed. When the animal is slaughtered 
a female slave or servant or some old woman puts salt into 
the wound as a safeguard against jnn. The head of the 
animal is skinned because the hair on it must not be scorched 
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off, as is usually done; if it were, the infant would dic. If 
the child is a boy the shoulder-blades of the animal must be 
left unbroken in order that he shall become vigorous and 
active; of a man who is lcthargic and lazy it is said that his 
" ram of the name-giving " had its shoulder-blade broken. 
But if the child is a girl no such rule is observed. 

After the male guests have left, the child is washed by 
the midwife and dressed in clothes sent by its mother's 
father if it is a first-born child, or otherwise in clothes pro- 
cured by its father. The water used for the washing of the 
child must not be poured into the drains, which are haunted 
by jnūn, but is thrown into the garden or on the plants 
cultivated on the roof. After the baby has been bathed 
it is not again smeared with the mixture of henna and other : 
things, but its eyes are still painted with antimony. 

In the evening thcre is a feast for female relatives and 
friends. They are entertained in the same way as the men. 
The midwife carries the baby round, and they all kiss it 
on the cheek and put silver coins on its forehead; this 
money is called déra, and is looked upon as the mid wife's 
fee, The women stay over night and depart in the morning 
after breakfast. At both feasts music is performed by a 
band of musicians, consisting of men in the morning and of 
women in the evening. , If the child is a first-born the meals 
are largely composed of the meat of sheep and other food 
sent by the mother’s father, and the sacrificed animal is 
also one of those sheep. When friends come to these feasts 
or, otherwise, when they meet the parents for the first time 
after the birth of the child, they congratulate them, whether 
it be a boy or a girl, with the words, Mébdrdk mes‘dd, ‘' Be 
blessed and lucky " ; to which the reply is, Alláh ibdrék fik, 
“ May God bless you ”. 

In the Hidina a ram, which must be entirely white, is 
killed by the fgi of the village or a shereef or some highly 
respected man, to whom the father hands a knife, telling 
him the name of the child and its mother's name, No other 
man is present at this ceremony, but there are a few women 
who trill the zéárz and sing, Stakramnd lèk yd ilah b 
sidna A'mar, 17i 2éinu sein l-gmar yá llah," We took refuge 
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with you O God through our lord A‘mar (that is, ‘Umar ibn 
al-Hattáb, whose daughter the Prophet took as his third 
wife), O God; his (that is, the baby’s) beauty will become 
like the beauty of the moonlight, O God ". The infant is 
held in the arms of the mother or some other near female 
relative. This ceremony, which takes place at mid-day, is 
called s-sdóa! and the sacrifice itself is called dbéhi* s-smiya, 
“ the sacrifice of the name-giving " ; the word ‘agéga is not 
used in the Hidina. The liver, heart, and other internal 
parts of the animal must be cooked with the meat and not 
prepared separately; l was told of a case in which its liver 
was given to a shereef of the Wazzan family, who had it 
roasted as Ó4//àf, with the result that the person at whose 
name-giving the animal had been killed was shot dead at 
night while still a lad. The stomach and other internal 
parts, except the liver and the heart, as well as the head, 
feet, and skin of the ram are given to the midwife ; but from 
the skin some wool is first plucked out to be made into a 
rope which is tied round the swaddling-clothes (/-gmd) of 
the child. On the same day a feast is given with music 
and powder play. 

In Andjra, on the eve of nkār s-sdba‘ de n-nfísa, " the 
seventh day of the lying-in woman ”,! the mother sends 
her husband to the mosque with bread, eggs, and fowls for 
all the villagers, On the following morning the midwife 
comes and removes her from the bed where she has been 
lying since the birth of the child, and puts her on the ground. 
She washes her, dresses her in clean clothes, and paints her 
hands and feet with henna, She also smears henna on the 
head, neck, navel, feet, and finger-nails of the baby, and 
in its armpits and between its legs. I was told that this 
painting with henna, like all other henna ceremonies, is 
intended as a safeguard against juin and the evil eye; and 
in order to keep away those spirits she also burns benzoin 
in the room. The father comes with a sheep or goat, which 
must be at least a year old, and kills it in the yard of the house. 
This sacrifice is called J-gézra de t-Z'esmíya, “ the slaughter 
of the name-giving ". It is made whether the child be a 

1 In Andjra a woman in childbed is also called 7/2/4242. 
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boy or a gitl, and should it be omitted the child would be 
said to be a jenn, a Christian, or a Jew. The skin of the 
animal must on no account be inflated; if it were, the child 
would also later on become inflated. It is dried and then 
put underneath the baby in its bed. It is kept for some three 
or four years, and may then bc thrown away but must never 
be sold; if it were, the child would die. The liver of the 
animal is eaten by the parents of the child. Its meat is cut 
up and distributed among the villagers. Its shoulders are 
given to the midwife and its feet and head to some poor 
people. ; 

About mid-day the schoolboys of the village come to the 
father and ask him to procure them a holiday. He goes 
with them to the /g? and pays him some money to comply 
with the wishes of the boys) The fg? writes a charm for 
him and puts the papcr into a small piecc of bamboo, which 
he seals with wax. This charm is tied to a silk string, together 
with some blue, a shell, a silver coin, the jaw of a hedgehog, 
and a piece of the larynx of thc sacrificed animal; and the 
string is hung round the baby’s neck, where it is allowed to 
remain for three years, after which time it is deposited at a 
styid. It serves as a charm against the evil eye, judi, and 
all kinds of misfortune. 

The women of the village with their little boys visit the . 
mother, bless her with the words Nédrdk més‘ddd, '" Be 
blessed and lucky’, and give her a small sum of money. 
The midwife places a bowl containing water, henna, and a 
boiled egg on a sieve (gérda/),* and puts the child over it, 
whilst the other little children who are present are seated 
round the sieve with eight wax-candles in their hands. The 
sieve is probably looked upon as an instrument of purification? 


1 We have noticed the revenge taken by the boys if the father refuses 
to pay the money to the fg (sugra, i. Gor). 

2 In Egypt, on the seventh day, "the child is put into a sieve and 
shaken, it being supposed that this operation is beneficial to its stomach ” 
(Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, p. 510), 
According to another account, the child, by being shaken in the sieve, is 
believed “ to lose fear for the rest of its life " (Klunzinger, of. ci#. p. 186). 

3 [n Upper Egypt the new-born child is immediately laid upon a 
corn sieve (Klunzinger, o. cit. p. 185). 
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The midwife paints the hands and fect of thc baby with 
the henna-mixture in the bowl. The egg is given to the 
baby’s brother to eat so that they shall become great friends ; 
but if the child has no brother it is put aside in a clean place, 
nobody being allowed to eat it. Should anybody else than 
the brother eat the egg the child would no longer care for 
the milk of íts mother, and, when grown older, it would 
become very fond of the person who ate the egg and at the 
same time have no affection for its mother. Kýsksż with 
meat is given to the gucsts to eat. 

Among the Ait Waryfger the mother generally gets up 
on the third day, but kecps to the house till the seventh day, 
when she washes, fumigates herself with benzoin, and paints 
her hands and feet with henna, her eyes with antimony, and 
her teeth with walnut root. She also combs and oils her 
hair, puts a long silk scarf (zZksg») round her head, and 
dresses herself in her best clothes. On this day there is the 
ccremony of name-giving. The father kills a sheep or a goat 
with the assistance of his wife; butif he does not know how 
to slaughter an animal in the proper manner, the ceremony 
is performed by the /4? of the village. The meat of the 
animal is served at the feast which is given on this occasion, 
the scribes being entertained in the mosque, the other men 
outside the house, where they amuse themselves with shooting 
at targets, and the women inside the house. The liver is 
caten by the members of the household, the head is given 
to the midwife, and the skin is sold. I was told that if this 
sacrifice were not made the child would die. The mother 
must present some money to the schoolboys of the village to 
induce tbe /g? to give them a holiday.! On the previous day 
the nearest relatives brought boiled meat, bread, and butter 
as presents to the parents. 

Among the Ait Waráin, on the morning of ass n ssbd‘d, 
“ the seventh day ", which may also be the eighth, the child 
is named and a sheep slaughtered by the fg? of the village 
outside the door of the parents’ house. The sacrifice is made 
in the presence of the male members and friends of the family 


1 For their revenge, in case she refuses to give them money, see 
supra, i, 601. 
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and some shereef, while the women inside the house are 
trilling the agdrit (aw). But before the animal is 
slaughtered the men, including the /g7, are served with a 
meal; and they all put some money in the empty dish as a 
present for the mother, or, if they know her well, give it to 
her directly. This present, like that of the women offered 
on the third day, is called Zongzz. 

At the feast which is given in the evening the meat of 
the sacrificed animal, with sžs2, is served to the men; 
while the head, lungs, heart, liver, and other internal parts 
suitable for food, which have been boiled together, are eaten 
by the women with bread. The liver must on no account 
be cut into pieces and fried into /Z//áf ; if it were, the result 
would be that when the child has grown up and married 
and become the parent of a child, that child would die. The 
head is skinned, as the hair must not be singed off; the 
penalty for transgressing this rule would be that no hair 
would grow on the head of the child. The throat and the 
right shoulder-piece are not boiled till thc following morning, 
when they are eaten by the parents ; but they must take care 
not to break the gristle of the larynx or the shoulder-blade, 
If the former were broken the child would have a distorted 
neck, while the latter must be left unbroken in order that 
the child may in the future have a numerous progeny ; they 
are in consequence put among the corn which is kept in 
the house, or are hung on the rafters, so that no dog or cat 
can get hold of them. There is araka in them, and the 
gristle of the larynx is used as a charm against the evil eye. 
The other bones and those entrails which arc not good for 
food are thrown into a river or buried in the ground; for 
should a cat eat them, the chíld would become like a cat 
and scratch people when they speak to it, and should a dog 
eat them, the child would become very disagreeable and 
quarrelsome. The skin of the animal is often given to the 
midwife, but it may also be used as a praying-mat or as 
bedding. If itis given to the midwife, she receives in addition 
half a dollar for her services; otherwise her fee is one dollar. 

Among the Ait Sáddén the ceremony of asémma, or 
name-giving, takes place in the forenoon of ass n sstbd'. 
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The fg? of the village slaughters a sheep or a goat in front 
of the house or tent of the family, in the presence of the 
father and male relatives and others who care to come, but 
the mother is not among them. As soon as the sacrifice is 
performed, a member of the family fires off a gun, which is 
a signal for a few of the women to trill the agérit (asgurz) once. 
The liver, heart, and entrails of the animal are partaken of 
by the father, the fg7, and other men who are there. In the 
afternoon or evening the meat, together with sé&sz, is served 
in the yard at a feast to which persons of both sexes with 
their children have been invited as guests, After the meal 
the mother comes out, carrying her baby, well dressed and 
painted with henna, antimony, and walnut root. She sits 
down in the yard, with lighted candles near her if it is dark, 
and all the people present her with silver coins, which they 
put into her lap; but if the child is a girl the contributions 
are generally few. One of the coins given on this occasion 
is tied to the string of the swaddling-clothes of the baby, 
and subsequently to the lock of hair left on its head, when it 
is shaved for the first time on the fortieth day after its birth. 
In the evening the house or tent, and also the mother and 
child, are fumigated with various kinds of incense bought 
(generally at Fez) on the ‘astra day ; and if any of the guests 
has such incense, which is looked upon as particularly 
effective against jdm and witchcraft, he presents it to the 
mother, this being considered a meritorious act. The skin . 
of the sacrificed animal, and often some internal part of it 
as well, are given to the midwife, besides some money. 
Very frequently, however, the sacrifice of an animal is omitted 
when a child is named ; indeed, in the case of a girl such a 
sacrifice is quite an exception, and there is no fear that the 
child will die in consequence. On the name-day the midwife 
draws blood from the child by making cuts on its chest with 
a razor, as it is thought that otherwise the first blood of the 
child would make it ill, and henna is put into the wounds.! 


1 Among the Arabs of Upper Egypt “ young infants are scored with 
a razor longitudinally down the back and abdomen, to improve their 
constitutions” (Baker, The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia (London, 
1871], p. 186), 
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Among the Ait Yusi the mother is confined to her bed 
till the morning of the seventh day (55702), when she gets 
up and has a bath. A sacrifice (¢#hed?) of a sheep or goat is 
made in connection with the naming of the child, and among 
them also the animal is slaughtered by the fg? of the village 
or, if there is none, by the chieftain of a band of huntsmen 
(Sek n derma, ox lmgdddém n drrma) in the presence of the 
parents only, After the dead animal has been removed, the 
mother, with the child on her back, walks three times round 
the place where it was slaughtered, holding one of her 
' breasts and squeezing milk over the blood. While doing it 
she says some words like these :—Adtin ssarg idun búsčb'a 
dy iddmmna, " Look here, I shared with you the breast 
(literally, ‘that which has seven’ [holes]), O this blood”; 
or, instead of dy idammna, she may say, dy dif wünsáya, 
“O people of this place ", or, dy dit rdbbi, ' O people of 
God". Henceforth the juin of the place, to whom this 
invocation is addressed, will be on friendly terms with the 
child and its mother, treating the former as a brother or 
sister and the latter as a mother. After this the mother, still 
carrying the baby on her back, goes to her tent and walks 
three times round it, in a like manner squcezing some milk 
on the tent-cloth ; and if she lives in a house, she squeezes 
it on the door-post, without walking round the house; but 
in neither case does she repeat her invocation. If the tents 
of the village are removed to another place within forty days 
of the birth of the child, the mother repeats the same ceremony 
after her tent has been pitched anew. 

On the name-day a feast with invited guests is given on 
the meat of the sacrificed animal. Its throat, lungs, liver, 
and other internal parts are boiled together. The mother 
and midwife first eat the throat, and then the other women 
eat the rest together with séés#. Care must be taken that 
the gristle of the throat is not broken, lest the child should 
get a distorted neck, and in order to prevent animals from 
getting hold of it, itis hung up ; nor must the shoulder-blade 
be broken. The heart is eaten by the mother, so that the 
next child shall be a boy, and the fat of the stomach is like- 
wise eaten by her alone. One of the legs, with sZ£sZ, is 
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given to the midwife, as also the skin and head of the animal ; 
and in addition the father gives her some money or perhaps 
a live sheep. Before the guests leave they put some money 
in the empty dish or on the tea-tray, as a present to the 
mother. A small sum of money is also given to her by 
people mecting her within forty days of the birth of 
the child, even though they be strangers, who recog- 
nise her motherhood by the charms she wears round her 
ankle; there is religious merit in such a gift, and she rewards 
it with her blessing. The money given to her is called 
taerurt. Het women friends bring her small presents, such 
as hetina, a kerchief, or a shirt for the baby. 

At Aglu, in Süs, a sheep or a goat is, as usual, killed 
when the child is named, on the eighth day. The meat is 
eaten by the family and friends, who give to the mother 
some money, which becomes the child's property. Some of 
the silvet coins presented on this occasion are pierced and 
threaded on a string, together with a small piece of bamboo 
into which has been inserted one of two charms which a 
scribe has been asked to write on the birth of the child; 
the other one has been hung round the mother's neck or 
round the upper part of her arm. The string with its charms 
is hung round the neck of the child and is allowed to remain 
there till it is shaved for the first time; then the coins, or 
some of them, are tied to the lock left on its head to protect 
the child against the evil eye, and the written charm is 
hung ata shrine. The right foreleg of the sacrificed animal, 
and also some séksz, are given to the midwife to take home 
with her; and she regularly réceives the right foreleg of the 
sheep sacrificed at the Great Feast. After the sacrifice has 
been made, some gum-ammoniac, harmel, and benzoin are 
burned on the threshold of the room in which the mother is 
with the baby; and she has to walk over it with the child 
in her arms in order to expel evil spirits. 

Among the Igliwa of the Great Atlas the child is likewise 
named on the eighth day, by its father; and, in the case of a 
boy, a sheep or, if the parents are well-to-do, even an ox is 
slaughtered on this occasion The head, entrails, and skin 
of the animal are given to the midwife, and some portion of 
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it is also presented to the fg? of the mosque. In the evening 
all the people of the village are entertained with the meat of 
the sacrificed animal and other food. Before leaving the 
house the women guests give some money to the mother 
saying, Mubdrk dmhddar, ‘‘ May the schoolboy be blessed "'. 
In the case of a girl no animal is killed, nor is any feast 
connected with the naming of her. At Demmnat, also, the 
head, skin, heart, lungs, stomach, and other internal parts 
of the sacrificed sheep or goat are given to the midwife. 
In the evening the father's friends are invited to partake of 
the meat. When the male guests have gone away the 
mother goes out of the house, carrying the child and accom- 
panied by the other women of thc family, who are singing 
and beating drums; and when they rcturn they burn 
benzoin, harmel, and coriander seed on the threshold of the 
house, which is said to make the child bring luck to the 
family 

Among the Ulád Bü'áziz, contrary to the usual custom, 
the child is named as early as the third day after its birth, 
without any special ceremony. The mother, however, 
remains in bed till the seventh day, during which time her 
husband goes to the market and buys for her eatables and 
henna, and also presents her with money. Of everything 
he gives her she must give a portion to the midwife. On 
the seventh day she gets up, has a hot bath in an enclosure 
inside the tent, paints her teeth and lower lip with walnut 


‘root, her cheeks with ochre, making a spot on either cheek, 


her eyelashes with antimony, her eyebrows with kárgůs 
(a pigment prepared from wood ashes, tar, and spices), 
and her hands and feet with henna, and dishevels her hair 
and smears it with a mixture of coriander seed and rose- 
water. In other words, she gives herself the appearance of 
a bride; and it is believed that should she not do so her 
child, if a son, would not be fond of his bride when he 
marries. The midwife makes cuts all over the body of the 
child to prevent its blood from killing it, and puts henna and 
soap-stone (£a527) into the wounds; so deep are these cuts 
that I saw scars due to them on the arm of a middle-aged 
man. On this day the father of the child kills a sheep, if 
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he has any; and if he has a sufficient number of sheep of 
both sexes, he kills a ewe if the child is a boy, and a ram if it 
is a girl. The skin and a portion of the meat are given to 
the midwife. Among the Beni Ahsen also the child is named 
on the third day, but a sheep is killed at the same time. A 
ring or some other object of silver is placed close to the 
sheep, so that some of its blood shall drop on it—a custom for 
which no explanation was given me. 

The naming of the child and the performance of a sacrifice 
on the seventh day are enjoined by the. Muhammadan 
traditions. The victim should be a ram or a goat; or 
two such animals should be sacrificed for a son, and one 
for a daughter? The person performing the sacrifice should 
say, ‘‘ O God, verily this 'agigaA is a ransom for my son such 
a one; its blood for his blood, and its flesh for his flesh, and 
its bone for his bone, and its skin for his skin, and its hair 
‘for his hair; O God, make it a ransom for my son from 
hell-&re".? From this it appears that the sacrifice is looked 
upon as a kind of life insurance, the sacrificed animal being 
a substitute for the child ; and the same is suggested by thc 
idea, mentioned above, that if no animal were slaughtered 
the child would die The sacrifice is held obligatory by 
Ibn Hanbal, but the founders of the three other orthodox 
schools regard it as less important, in spite of Muhammad's 


1 Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1896), p. 50 sg. 

2 Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 191; Mishkdt, 
xviii. 4. 2 (English translation by Matthews, vol. ii. (Calcutta, 1810], 
p. 316). 

9 Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 191; sce also 
Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon-e-islam, or the Customs of the Mussulmans of 
India (Madras, 1863), p. 20. Cf. Job, ii. 4. 

4 In their book La Kabylie et les coutumes kabyles (vol. ii. [Paris, 
1873], p. 210 5g.), Messrs. Hanoteau and Letourneux write :—'' Le sang 
des victimes est répandu en l'honneur de l'enfant, et l'on en fait couler 
quelques gouttes sur son visage. Cette lustration doit écarter les 
mauvaises influences et assurer à l'enfant un avenir prospère ”. The 
nomad of Palestine, when suffering from some illness, “ thinks that the 
death of his camel or a goat from his flock, if its blood is poured out for 
him, wil be accepted for his own life, and that he will be restored to 
health " (Robinson Lees, The Witness of the Wilderness [London, 1909], 
p. 179). Cf. supra, i, 607. 
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example and the tradition prescribing the 'agigaA. In 
Morocco it is very generally observed ; but the case is different 
in many other parts of the Muhammadan world.? 

For forty days the mother is regarded as unclean, and is 
consequently not allowed to pray nor to observe the fast of 
Ramadan. She is considered to be in a delicate state, very 
liable to catch cold and much exposed to the evil eye; I was 
told that for forty days “ her grave is open". In some places 
she has her first bath only on the expiration of this period, 
whereas in other places, as we have seen,? she bathes on the 
day of sacrifice. At Fez she goes to the hot bath about a 
week after the ceremony of name-giving, accompanied by 
some women friends, who on entering the bath light a wax- 
candle and trill the zgáriZ. After washing the mother, they 
all have a meal of eggs and bread which they have brought 
with them. But forty days after the birth of the child she 
has another bath; and only then is the husband allowed 
to sleep with her. That matrimonial intercourse should be 
suspended for forty days is a gencrally recognised rule, but 
in many places this rule is by no means strictly observed. 
In the Hiáina husband and wife frequently sleep together 
from the night of the seventh day onwards, and among the 
Ait Yüsi it is the regular custom for them to do so. In 
Andjra I was told that if the husband sleeps with his wife on 
the evening of the day when the child is named, he may also 
sleep with her every night afterwards ; whereas if he refrains 
from matrimonial intercourse on that night he must also do 
so till the forty days have passed. But before they have 
intercourse he must put under her one of his own garments ; 
otherwise the children borne by her will suffer from ringworm 
on their heads. Among the Ait Waryager, also, the 
husband may have intercourse with his wife on the evening 
of the day of the name-giving if he puts his cloak under- 
neath her head. 

For forty days, if not longer, the child is kept in its 
swaddling-clothes ; and it must never be left alone, lest 
1 Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 191. 

2 bid. p. 190. 
$ This is also the case in the Shawia. 
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some Jenníya should come and exchange it for her own child + 
(Aglu, Ait Yusi, Ait Sáddén). At Fez, if a little child is 
left alone in a room, a copy of the Koran is put close to its 
head to prevent /»Zz from exchanging it for another babe. 
Among the Ulád Bá'áziz alum, harmel, and coriander seed 
are for forty days burned in the tent in the afternoon and 
evening, and the child is held over the smoke; and the same 
is also done afterwards when it cries. No witch is allowed 
to see it, and the mother must refrain from practising 
witchcraft for a still longer period. If she is a prostitute 
she is not allowed to prostitute herself for a year or a year 
and a half; if she did, the child would become ill or die. 
Among the Ait Waráin nobody must for forty days take a 
pair of drddsn, or sandals made of cowhide, into the room 
where the child is lying, since the holes for the laces would 
give it smallpox. At Tangier, if a young mother mects 
another young mother before the children are forty days 
old, it is bad both for the mother and the child.? At Fez, 
when the child is forty days old, it is carried to Malai Idris’ 
sanctuary by a woman, who takes with her a wax-candle 
to leave there as a present for the saint. On the fortieth day 
there arc frequently other ceremonies, which will be described 
later on. 

There are still some beliefs and practices which may be 
mentioned in the present connection. Persons who are born 
on a Friday,’ in Ramadan, or during one of the Muhammadan 
feasts are regarded as particularly fortunate. At Tangicr 
it is held lucky to be born in the month of the Ásür or on a 
Monday, because the Prophet was born on that day, but 
unlucky to be born on a Tuesday, Wednesday, or Saturday. 


1 For similar beliefs in the East see Eijüb Abéla, Joc. cit. p. 84 
(Syria), and Musil, of. cit. iii. 323 (Arabia Petraea); and in Scandi- 
navia, see Burjam, o2. cif. p. 12 59g. 

2 Cf, Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, of. ci. p. 308. In Syria, if two 
young mothers meet before forty days have passed, they must not 
speak to each other, lest the child of the woman who speaks first should 
die (Eijüb Abéela, Zec. cif. p. 88). In Andjra I was told that if two 
pregnant women mect and speak to each other, one of them will die in 
childbed. 

3 Ch, however, supra, i. 133, 225 (Ulàd Bü'üziz). 
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At Fez, on the other hand, I was told that it is lucky to be 
born on a Wednesday, but unlucky to be born on a Tuesday 
or Saturday, Elsewhere also Saturday is held to be an 
ominous day in this respect, although some people say that 
it is a lucky day ;* and at Marráksh I heard that a child born 
on a Tuesday about ‘şar is sure to die. Among the Ait 
Yüsi, if a child is born on a Friday, the mother will ever 
after abstain from work between 'ásar on Thursday and 
Saturday morning, lest some evil should happen either to 
her or to the child; it is said that “she shares blood with 
Friday’. Otherwise their women work through the whole 
of Thursday and on Friday after ‘sar. 

The Igltwa think that if a boy is born feet foremost he 
will become a smart fellow, whereas if he is born head 
foremost the opposite will be the case. It is considered 
lucky for a child to be born with a sZez, or caul (Tangier, 
Andjra), pieces of which may bc used as charms both for 
the child and its father? The women of Tangier believe 
that if a candle gutters when a woman is in labour, a girl 
may be expected, whereas a steady light presages the advent 
of a boy? 

When a woman has given birth to a child her first milk 
is squeezed out, as it would be very injurious for the child 
to suck. In Andjra it is gathered in a new bowl, in which 
a scribe has written something from the Koran with ink 
made of the charred horn of a sheep sacrificed at the Great 
Feast. It is left there till the eighth, or sometimes the third 
day, and is then given to the infant to drink. The writing 
of the scribe has imparted araka to it. 

Among the Ait Yusi, if the mother has not sufficient 
milk to feed her child, she eats roasted seeds of hemp and 
wheat mixed with melted butter and saffron. If her breast 
pains her she hangs over it the foot of a porcupine, by 
preference one of its right feet ; and if both breasts pain her 
she hangs it between them. It is left there for three days, 
and when it is removed it is smeared with a mixture of henna 
and water, so as to retain its curing power until the next time 

1 Supra, ii. 46. 2 Supra, i. 209. 
3 See also Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, of. cit. p. 309. 
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it is needed. Among the Ait Waráin, if the young mother 
is deficient in milk, she eats roasted beans, chick-peas, and 
wheat, and only bread which is made without yeast; and 
sks and other hot foods are also considered good for her. 
If she has a sore breast, she procures the right forepaw of a 
porcupine, passes it seven times over the breast, puts it into 
henna and lets it remain there,until it becomes quite red, 
passes it again seven times over the breast, hangs it round 
her neck so that it comes in contact with the breast, and 
wears it thus for seven days. If she has borrowed it from 
another woman she must put it into henna again before she 
returns it, lest she should once more be affected with the 
disease. 

It is a widespread belief that if a pregnant woman suckles 
a child the suckling will get an illness called /a-gyel (/L-£ye7)— 
which literally means “the sucking of a pregnant woman "', 
-—from which many children die in Morocco (Tangier, 
Fez, Ait Waráin, Ait WüryBger) Various remedies for this 
illness have been mentioned above. The Ulad Bu‘aztz 
maintain that if a pregnant woman suckles a boy he will die ; 
if she suckles a girl in similar circumstances, the danger is 
much less ; but if the child in her womb is a girl, the sucking 
child will not suffer at all. A woman therefore ceases to 
suckle her child as soon as she feels that she is pregnant.? 
I was told, however, that the evil consequences otherwise 
resulting from sucking a woman who has a boy in her 
womb are averted if the child who sucked his mother. 
partakes of the first meal which she eats after his brother is 
born. : 

Among the same tribe, when a woman whose last child 
has died shortly after it was born, again feels that she is with 
child, she goes to a shrine, taking with her a sheep or some 
other present for a descendant of the saint living close to 

1 Supra, ii. 288, 319, 320, 325, 327, 332, 334, 339, 342, 346. 

3 The Kababish, an Arab tribe of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, believe 
that if a woman becomes pregnant while nursing, the child at her breast 
will sicken if the unborn child is of the opposite sex, but not otherwise ; 
in any event the child would be weaned (C. G. Seligman and Brenda 
Z. Seligman, ‘The Kzabábish, a Sudan Arab Tribe’, in Harvard 
African Studies, ii (Cambridge, 1918], p. 147). 
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the shrine. He rewards her by writing a charm, which 
she hangs over her stomach or round her neck. On the 
fortieth day after the birth of the child she visits the shrinc 
again, accompanied by her husband and some other members 
of the family. They present the descendant of the saint 
with a sheep, a cloak, a shirt, a turban, a pair of slippers, 
and some candles, sugar, and other little thíngs, and he 
entertains them with food and gives to the mother an zeár 
and to the child a shirt ($&mir or gméjja). He shaves the 
head of the child in his house, in accordance with the custom 
which requires that children shall be shaved for the first 
time when they are forty days old. Among the Mnására 
a woman who has lost her previous babes by death asks 
each bachelor in the village to give her a mu#saéna; she then 
changes the coins into silver and has an earring made of it 
for the new-born child. At Aglu a company of Gnáwa are 
called in when the child is seven days old; they dance round 
it and their »#gdddem makes in its right ear a hole, in which 
a silver ring is inserted as soon as the wound has healed. 
Among the Ait Yusi a woman in similar circumstances asks 
another woman, whose children have remained alive, to 
provide her with swaddling-clothes for her babe in order 
to preserve its life. At Tangier a sieve is for the same 
purpose shaken over the head of the child, if it is a boy; 
but if a sieve were shaken over the head of a girl she would 
never marry. Ina previous chapter we have noticed various 
other methods of preventing the death of an infant, which 
is generally supposed to be caused by the T*ab'a.! 

Twins are very welcome if they are boys. Among the 
Ait Yusi it is in such a case the custom for the woman who 
announces their birth to trill the zgárz/^ six times instead of 
three, as is usual when one boy is born ; but the birth of two 
boys may also be concealed by one of them being reported 
to be a girl. At Tangier, on the birth of twins, the agárit 
is trilled the same number of times as for a boy in order to 
safeguard them from the evil eye; and elsewhere also the 
birth of twins is kept secret for the same purpose, nobody 
outside the family being allowed to see them until the 


2 Supra, i, 400 sgg. 
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seventh day (Ulád Bü'àziz, Ait Sáddén). On that day two 
animals are generally sacrificed in the case of twins; but I 
was told that this is not the custom at Aglu. 

The Ulad Bi'áziz say that if one of the twins becomes ill, 
the other one will also become ill; but a man from the Rif 
told me that one of them as a rule dies in childhood. In the 
Hiáina and among the Ait Waráin (who call twins zfzz4s 
if both are boys, Zismiwin if they are girls, and isz teSeedt if 
one is a boy and the other one a girl) there is the belief that 
if both twins remain alive either the father or the mother 
will die, whereas the death of one of them will save the life 
of the parent. At Fez it is the custom for those who visit 
a mother of twins (Zwd») while lying-in to kiss her hand 
and address her as /Z//a (‘‘ my lady’), an epithet generally 
given to holy women; and nobody is allowed to go on the 
roof of the house in which she is lying, just as it is forbidden 
to go on the roof of a saint's shrine. A mother of twins, as 
has been said above,! is generally considered to have baraka. 
Among the Ul&d Bü'áziz she cures persons who are ill by 
putting her right heel on the affected part of the patient's 
body ; and this power of curing illnesses is possessed by her 
not only shortly after the birth of the twins, but for the rest 
of her life. The Ait Sáddén believe that a woman who has 
given birth to twins (zbs?wn or, if both are girls, frAntw7n) 
will ever after be able to heal the illness called 7545. If this 
illness affects the wrist or ankle, causing a painful swelling 
with stiffness, she treads on the affected part three times in 
the morning before she and the patient have had their 
breakfast. In doing so she asks the sufferer, '" When did 
this Zódó break out in you?” The answer is, '" On the day 
when you gave birth to twins". Then the mother of twins 
says, “ I never gave birth to twins”; to which the patient 
replies, “ Nor did ¿bb ever break out in me". Another 
form of /6dd, called agras uksum, which is caused by a strained 
muscle giving the patient pain and preventing his walking 
erect, is likewise healed by a mother of twins, who in the 
morning before breakfast slightly bites the injured part of 
the body three times, putting similar questions and receiving 


1 Supra, i. 47. 
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similar answers! Among the Ait Wary&ger women take 
their sick children to a mother of triplets, who cures the child 
by making cuts on its head and chest and the sides of its 
body, so that blood issues, and by pricking the top of its head 
with a red-hot oleander twig. 

The name of the child is in certain cases fixed by custom. 
If a son is born after his father's death he is named after the 
father; this is a very general and stringent rule. Moreover, 
if a saint has been invoked by the parents to help them to a 
son, the latter is in most cases called by the name of the saint, 
who is then supposed to become his protector. In Andjra, 
for instance, if a woman for this purpose visits Mülài 
' Abdsslam's grave the son will be called ‘Abdsslam, and if 
she visits the shrine of Stdi Nb&rak outside Ceuta, which is 
especially frequented by women desirous of offspring, he 
will be called Nbár&k; and if she appeals to a band of 
*Esáwa? he will be called Mhámmed, after Sidi Mhámmed 
ben Ésa, the founder of their order. The first-born son is 
very frequently called Mühámmed, and in many parts of 
the country invariably so, unless he has been born after the 
death of his father or a saint has been asked to bring him 
into being ; but even in the latter case it is in some places 
the custom to give him that name (Demnat, Ait Wary4ger). 
Among the Ulad Bi‘aziz, however, if the father is a holy 
man (fqér), he may give his own name, whatever it be, to 
his first-born son, to impart to him araka. In other circum- 
stances a son is called by the name of a living father only if 
the name is Mühámmed. This is a very widespread practice ; 
and it is believed that if the son were called after a living 
father whose name is not Mühámmed, either the father or 
the son would soon die (Tangier, Hiáina, Ait Waráin, Ait 
Waryfger).2 The people of Fez say of such a case, L-twe/d 

1 These cures may also be practised by a woman who once suffered 
from ringworm but got rid of her complaint. A third person who may 
cure either kind of 252 is one who has killed another with a dagger ; 
he feigns stabbing the affected part of the patient’s body three times, 
without touching it, with that same dagger, and this, too, should be done 
jn the early morning on an empty stomach, 

2 See supra, i. 203: 

3 A very similar belief prevails in some parts of Italy (Placucci, Us? 
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15455 bdbäh imüb, The son wants his father to die". The 
baraka of the name Mühámmed, however, will remove the 
danger; but among the Ait Waráin there are cases in which 
even a father bearing that name is afraid of calling his son 
after himself and calls him Belqásém instead. Among the 
Ait Sáddén the first son, unless born after his father's death 
or with the assistance of a saint, is given the name of his 
paternal grandfather if he is dead, and, if he is alive, the name 
of his maternal grandfather, provided that he is dead; and 
if the grandfather dies after the birth of the first son, his 
name is given to the next son born. Among the Ait Waráin, 
again, the second son is named after his paternal grandfather ; 
while among the Ul&d Bü'áziz and in Andjra he is called 
Ahmed. In the Hiáina it is the custom that if a child dies 
its name is given to one born afterwards; and at Fez 
and among the Ait Sáddén, if a person having the name 
Mübhámmed dies, this name is given to a boy who is subse- 
quently born in the same houschold. Among the Ait Ndér 
a man may give the name Mübámmed to two of his sons 
if there are several sons between; and among the Ait 
Wary4ger it seems to be the rule that if a man has more than 
one wife the eldest son of cach wife is named Müàühámmed. 
As the first son is called after the Prophet, so the first 
daughter is called after his daughter Fatimah, the wife of 
‘Ali and the mother of al-Hasan and al-Husain, from whom 
are descended the posterity of the Prophet known as Saiyids. 
Her name—which is in Morocco pronounced Fatima, 
Fatma, Fatma, Fatna, or (by some Berbers) Fadma—is 
generally given to the eldest daughter, cven though it be the 
name of the mother, which is otherwise avoided ; but among 
the Ait Wáry&ger the daughter is in such a case called 
Fáttoi, and among the Ait Waráin sometimes Zzáhra—the 
Arabic s-suhrd, an epithet commonly given to the Prophet's 
daughter Fatimah, “the beautiful”. Among the Ait 
Sáddén the first daughter is named after her paternal 


e jregiudizj dei contadini della Romagna [Palermo, 1885], p. 23) and 
Sweden (Hyltén-Cavallius, Wärend och Wirdarne, i. [Stockholm, 1863], 
p. 375; ii. [1868], p. 278). Cf. Westermarck, Zhe Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Moral Ideas, i. (London, 1912), p. 460. 
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grandmother or, if she is still alive, after her maternal 
grandmother, provided that she is dead; and if the grand- 
mother dies after the birth of the first daughter, her name is 
given to the next daughter born. Among the Ait Waráin 
the second daughter is named after the paternal grandmother. 
In many places children who are born at the mid or the 
‘td J-kbir are named after the feast, no doubt because the name 
is supposed to partake of its dJavaka. Thus a boy born on 
the former occasion is often called Méilüd or Meilüdi, and 
one born on the latter occasion Kabbér, l-Kbir, or ‘Aiyld ; 
while a girl is called Meilüda or Meilüdiya, l-Kbira, or 
‘Aiyada respectively. Among the Ait Sádd&n a girl born 
at the ‘id s-sgér or the ‘id l-kbir is called ‘Riyada (though 
no boy is called ‘Aiyid). Among the Ait Waráin a boy 
born during the first night of Ramadan is named Birimdan, 
and a boy or girl born on the ‘astra day, ‘Ašůr and ‘ASfira 
respectively. At Fez twins are called, if both are boys, 
l-Hásan and |-Hisin; if both are girls, Fatma (or by a 
name derived from it) and l-klusniya, or Husna and 
l-Husniya; and if one of them is a boy and the other one a 
girl, l-Hásan and l-Husntya or Husna. Among the Ait 
Waráin they are called, respectively, Láhsén and Lhósin, 
Fátma and Zzáhra, and Láhsén and Fátma or Lhésin and 
Fátma. In the Hidina twin boys are named lá-Hsen and 
l-Hüsein, and twin girls, Fatma and Hasna. The Uld 
Bü'áziz call twin boys—to whom they give the epithet 
uldd n-nbi, "the sons of the Prophet"——lá-Hsén and 
l-Hausein ; the Ait Sáddén LÉhsén and Lhésain. Among 
the Ait Waráin, if several children in a family die, the 
following ones are often called by names commonly given to 
slaves, such as Mbárk, Faráji, Mahmud, Mbátka, Jóhra.* 
At Fez, when parents cannot decide upon the name to 
be given to their child, they go to the gate of the house, and 
the first name for a person of tbe sex of the child which 
they happen to hear is given to it. At Aglu a common 
method of finding a name for the child is to take some three 
or four small sticks and give a name to each of them, and then 
to ask the first person who appears to draw one of the sticks, 
1 Cf. Seligman, Joc. cit. p. 147 (Kab&bish). 
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the name of which is given to the child. Among the Ulád 
Bü'áziz, if the father and mother disagree as to the name of 
the child, they take two small pieces of wood, give to one of 
them the name suggested by the father and to the other one 
the name suggested by the mother, and then ask a little 
boy to draw one of the sticks ; the stick he draws determines 
the name of the child. I was told that in the case of a similar 
disagreement between the parents among the Ait Sdddén 
the mother’s choice is decisive. 

In Berber tribes Arabic names given to children are 
altered in ordinary conversation!  Mühámmed is changed 
into Mühánd (Ait Yusi), Mohánd (Ait Sáddén), Mohánd 
(Ait WüryBger, in the case of a scribe or a man who has 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca), Mómóh (Ait Sáddén, Ait 
Waráin) Máhha (Ait Sáddén), Móha (/2i2.), or Moh (Ait 
Wary&ger). Mhámmed is changed into Hámmů (Ait 
Waráin) and Hmed into Háddů (z537. or Hámiduà (Ait 
Sáddén) Among the Ait Waráin ‘Ali becomes 'Allál or 
Bü'Áli, 'Abdllah ‘Alla, 'Abdrráhman 'Abdérrábím, l-Hášmi 
Hásiüm, lá-Hsen Hassi, Belgásem Qássü, Sa'"d Bá'ddi. 
Among the Ait Sáddén ‘Abdsslam becomes Séllam, 
'Abdiqáder Qáddur or ‘Aga, 'Abdrráhman Ráhhá, Jil&li 
Jíllul, Fatma Yitto, Máryem Mérrt or Bérri, Hlima Hallima, 
Mähjûba Hájjà or Ijja, Yámna Mina or Minnfna, Hádda 
Hádhum or Had&da, Zineb Zinnüba, Meinüna Mina, 
Rqéya Rqqof or Rqqósa, ‘Aisa ‘AbéSa, Haddüj Hadéja or 
Háddjà. But there are also Berber names which have no 
equivalents in Arabic, such as Báššů, which is a common 
name for men both among the Ait Waráin and the Ait 
Sáddén; and Tiida (Ait Waráin) or Tiida (Ait Saddén), 
T&fa (Ait Waráin) or Tibfa (Ait Sáddén), and Tllà (Ait 
Waráin) or Téllà (Ait Sáddén), which are names for women. 


According to the Muhammadan traditions the child 
should have its head shaved on the seventh day after its 
birth? when it is named and a sacrifice is made. Indeed, 

1 Cf. de Segonzac, of. cit. p. 97. 

2 von Tornauw, Das moslemische Recht aus den Quellen dargestellt 
(Leipzig, 1855), p. 85. 
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most authors define ‘agigah to be the hair of the new-born 
infant, although the term has become applicable to the 
sacrifice connected with the cutting of it! It is also pre- 
scribed that the father of the child should give in alms to the 
poor the weight of the hair in silver or gold.? In Morocco 
these rules are rarely followed. At Tangier the first hair- 
cutting occasionally takes place on whdr s-sdba'—though 
usually forty days after the birth of the child or later— 
and M. Doutté was told that the same occurs in the ncigh- 
bourhood of Mogador;* but these cases are certainly 
exceptional. Very frequently the child is shaved for the’ 
first time on the fortieth day (Ulàd Bü'áziz, Hidina, Ait 
Sdddén, Ait Waráin, Demnat, Iglfwa), and in many cases 
at a somewhat later age. Among the Ait Yusi the time 
when it is shaved depends on the traditional custom of the 
family: many families have their children shaved on the 
fortieth day, but others only after the child has completed 
its first year. At Aglu the shaving is performed within four 
months of the birth of the child, among the Amanüz hardly 
before it is six months old. At Fez no child of either sex 
must be shaved until it is one year of age; while among the 
Ait Würy&ger a boy is shaved a year after his birth and a 
girl never. In Andjra the top of the head is left untouched 
until the child is one or even three years old, though the hair 
on the lower part is clipped before. The rite we are dis- 
cussing may consist either in shaving the head of the child 
with a razor or in cutting off the hair close to the skin. 

At Fez it is the custom that on the day when the shaving 
(dd-hsdna) of a boy takes place for the first time the family 
give a feast in their house. The boy is seated on a cushion 
or a chair, well dressed, with a towel round his neck. Before 
he is shaved one guest after the other fixes with saliva a silver 
coin on his forehead; this money, which is called grdéma, 
is taken by the barber (Ad7/de4) as his fee, but it is not 

1 Matthews, in his translation of the Miskkāt, ii. 315 n.*; Houdas 
and Marcais, in their translation of al-Bubari’s Safz#, vol. iii. (Paris, 
1908), p. 681 n. 1. 

2 Mishkat, xviii. 4. 2 (English translation, vol. ii, 316); Lane, 
Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p.191. Cf. 2 Samuel xiv.’ 26, 

3 Doutté, Méerrdkech, p. 348. 
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necessary that every guest should give a coin. The hair 
which is shaved off is handed by the barber to the boy's 
mother, who puts it into the pillow used by her child when 
sleeping. Some hair, however, is always left on the hcad, 
in accordance with the custom of the family. In all families 
it is the custom to leave an ‘orf, consisting of a narrow line 
from front to back, but in some families a garn, or tuft, is 
in addition left on the right side, and in others a garn on 
the left side as well. When the boy becomes seven years 
old the head is shaved all over, but he may previously have 
lost the ‘orf and the left garn, or the left garn alone, or the 
two grén (plut. of garn), whereas the two gróz are never left 
if the ‘orf is shaved. The son of an 'Esáwi is shaved for the 
first time when he is seven years old, and then a patch, 
called geftdya, is left on the top of the head and is allowed 
to remain there, although it may be trimmed from time to 
time. The son of a Hamdûši has on the same occasion a 
smaller patch (gzézya) left, and this is never allowed to grow 
long. When a girl ig shaved for the first time no feast is 
given, nor are any silver coins fixed to her forehead. The 
hair on the front part. of the head is shaved off; the hair 
left behind is called géssa and subsequently, when it grows ' 
longer and is made into a plait, gettdya or gtétya. When 
the girl becomes seven years of age she is no longer shaved, 
and the hair left in front now takes the name géssa. At 
Tangier, on the other hand, no hair is left on the head of 
the child, except among 'Esáwa, Hmádša, and the families 
of Rifian or other immigrants; and the same is generally 
the case in Andjra and also in other districts inhabited by 
Jbála. 

Among the Ul&d Büá'áziz some person who is regarded 
as ms‘édd, or “ lucky ”, is asked to come and shave it, or, if 
he lives far away, the child is taken to his tent; but in either 
case he shaves it with his own razor. Before the operation 
begins the mother presses some milk from her breast on the 
child's head, to be used instead of water. In some families 
a £'ffáya is left on the top of the head, in other families an 
‘orf (also called 2725) and two zn, one on either side, are 
left. Boys and girls are shaved in the same manner The 
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man who shaved the child is entertained with a meal and is 
always given some bread and dates, which he partly dis- 
tributes among the people present and partly eats himself ; 
he then makes /dtha, invoking God's blessings upon the 
child, and the others join in the ceremony. He also receives 
some money as z77//a, but must himself give to the child a 
silver coin, which is taken by the mother and threaded on 
the string with charms worn by the child. Besides the new- 
born child, the preceding one, whether boy or girl, is shaved 
on this occasion, after its hair has been allowed to grow for 
forty days. If it is a boy, the gZ//dya or the ‘orf and the 
left garn are now shaved off, but on the right side of its head 
a garn is left, even though the boy had none before. If 
the child is a girl, the gittdya or the ‘orf is likewise shaved, 
but two gróz are left and a fringe (gdssa) over the forehead | 
as well The shaved-off hair of the two children is deposited 
at a shrine. . 

In the Hiáina the child is shaved by the /g of the village 
or some other respected man, either in the house of the family 
or in his own house. Here also the hair is wetted, not with 
water, but with the milk of the mother. On the head of a 
' boy an ‘orf is left, as also a garn on the right side or, if 
previous sons have died, on the left side; and in the latter 
case it becomes an hereditary custom for sons in the family 
to have the garn on that side. When the boy becomes about 
ten or eleven years old, the ‘orf is shaved, and when he 
arrives at the age of puberty the right garn; but a garn 
on the left side must never be shaved. Girls have an ‘orf, 
two gro», and a géssa in front, and from the age of about 
eight years they are not shaved at all, but when the hair 
grows long enough it is made into three or four plaits on 
either side. In Qásba Ulád 'Aiyad, in the Hidina, the 
boys have only a gaftdya, which is left throughout life, and 
the girls have a similar patch called ga. As regards the 
shaved-off hair, I was told that the father of the child may 
tie a portion of it to his shirt or turban as a charm against 
bullets. 

Among the Ait Sáddén the shaving (azzér) is done by the 
Fqi of the village in the home of the family, or by a shereef 
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of the Wazzan family, or at the sanctuary of Malai Idris at 
Fez; or also by a person who has made the pilgrimage to 
Mecea, or by some old man who is in the habit of praying. 
In these latter cases, however, he must, before commencing 
the shaving, give to the mother of the child a small silver 
coin, “ as a compensation for not being a fgi or a sherecf ” ; 
it is said to impart deraka to him. The shaver is paid with a 
silver coin or, if the family have no such coin, with some 
eggs, and this present also is supposed to be auspicious. On 
the head of a boy a garn (fajtfmit) and an ‘orf (l'azf) are 
left. The garn is regularly on the right side, but if one or 
two of the boy’s brothers have died shortly after being 
shaved, it is made on the left side for the following boys and 
their future male descendants. If the left gaz» also proves 
fatal, a gettdya (faghifaif) is made on the crown. The 
‘orf is shaved on the day when the boy is going to be circum- 
cised, but the garn is as a rule preserved for ever, although 
there are scribes who shave it, because they maintain that 
the garn, but not the geftdya, is hdrám, “forbidden ”. 
When a girl is shaved for the first time two grön (fajifityin) 
and a essa (faxnaa) are left. After a few years she is no 
longer shaved, and when the hair grows somewhat it is made 
into two plaits (¿guläl, sing. adläl), one on each side, which 
are tied together behind ; and the crown of the head is now 
always kept covered with a cotton kerchief (ZZAzóm or, if, 
small, fd/hánf) The shaved-off hair is buried in the 
ground; it is believed that if anybody should walk over it, 
the child would fall ill. On the day when the child is shaved 
a ting (g#winés?) is often inserted in the ear on the same side 
where the garn is made; but this may also be done at a 
later date or altogether omitted. The small ring is sub- 
sequently exchanged for a larger one; but if the child is 
a boy this ring is removed when he becomes grown-up, 
unless he becomes a professional flute-player, in which case 
the ring is worn for ever. Girls have rings (fiwínmgs) in 
both ears, at least on festive occasions. These rings, unlike 
those of boys, which are always made of silver, may also be 
made of brass, and they are worn by women of all ages. 
Among the Ait Waráin the child should be shaved by 
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a fgi who is nice and jolly. For the shaving (tamggrant) 
hot water is used, but the head is then smeared with oil or 
with the milk of the mother, which is considered to make 
the hair grow soft. In the case of a boy a garn (tagéttast) 
is left on the right side of the head, but no ‘orf, and in the 
case of a girl two grön (tigéttdyin) and a gissa (taúnga) are 
left. In the former case the garn is preserved there through- 
out life; I saw a man from this tribe who had become an 
'Esáwi and consequently had a ge¢tdya (also called tagéz/as?), 
but there was, nevertheless, a small garn united with it. A 
girl is shaved only for some years. When her hair has grown 
somewhat it is made into one plait on each side of the head, 
while the Zazza is trimmed ; but unmarried girls also plait 
both sides of the Zazinsa, and these plaits are united with the 
longer plaits of the grön. When the child is shaved a small 
ewc or a she-goat is taken to the place, and this animal and 
all its future offspring will become the property of the child. 
Two or three months after its being shaved the child ceases 
to be swaddled. When the swaddling-clothes are removed 
a nice and jolly girl is asked to carry it on her back for a 
while, so that the child also shall become nice and cheerful. 

At Demnat two grón (Hukuyag, sing. takiyůżf) are 
ordinarily left whether the child is a boy or a girl, and 
besides an ‘orf (asig) in the case of a boy and a żańnza in the 
case of a girl,’ But here, as elsewhere, the custom differs 
in different families and in different religious orders. The 
governor's little son had an ‘orf and two grón, one of which 
consisted merely of a patch of hair and the other one of a 
fairly long plait; this was in accordance with the custom of 
the Ulad Mil lá-Qsor. I also saw at Demnat a little girl 
with a small round patch over the forehead; the Arabic 
name of it is Sadddba, and I was told that it has no name in 
Shelha, because it is used among Arabic-speaking people 
only. On the day when the child is shaved for the first 
time a cock is killed, but only in the case of a boy. 

Among the Iglíwa there is no sacrifice when the child is 
Shaved. The shaving is generally performed by the father, 
but even if done by a stranger it must be gratuitous. At 
Arg n Sidi ‘Ali Misa, in the section (zs) Táfga, it is done . 
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at the sanctuary of Sidi ‘Ali Misa, just outside the village, a 
garn (takiyaft; a large one is called a£zyZg) being left on 
the head of a boy and a garn and a taúnga on the head of a 
girl, Subsequently, when the garn of the boy is shaved, 
it is hung on a cork tree growing close to the s#yid; the 
garn and the ¢aznza of the girl, on the other hand, are never 
shaved. There are families among the Iglfwa who leave no 
hair at all on the heads of their infants, and others who leave 
one or two grön (tikuyad) and an ‘orf (azig), but the latter 
is not common among these Berbers. Among the Amanüz 
in Süs the garn (taky) of a boy, which is left on the right 
side of his head, is preserved there until he becomes old 
enough to observe the Ramadan fast; while the garn of a 
girl, worn on the top of the head, and her Zaxinza are never 
shaved. An ‘orf (agag) is only left on the children of negroes 
and mulattoes. 

Among the Rifians of the Ait Wary4ger a garn (dámasórz) 
is likewise left on the right side of the head of a boy, and it 
should not be shaved before the death of his parents. The 
Shaven hair is put in a place where nobody can walk over it ; 
should anybody do so the boy is supposed to lose his hair— 
& belief which I also found in Andjra. 

The first shaving of the child has a purificatory character ; 
according to one of the Muhammadan traditions it expressly 
serves the object of cleansing the child from the impurities 
of the mother! Robertson Smith suggests that the cere- 
mony of ‘agigah, which among the Arabs in the time of 
Muhammad implied a sacrifice and the shaving of the 
infant and was designed to “ avert evil from the child ’’? 
was otiginally a ceremony of initiation into manhood, and 
that the transference of the rite to infancy was a later 
innovation ;? but this suggestion is not sufficiently sub- 
stantiated, At the same time it is easy to see why the child 
is not shaved until the most critical period of its existence has 


* Quoted by Doutté, Merrdkech, p. 348 sg. 
? Ai-Bubüri, SeAz£, lxxi. 2. 2 (French translation by Houdas and 
Marcais, vol. iii. 682). 
3 Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (L 
1894), p. 328 sgg. 
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passed. The operation is not free from danger.) Even 
adults may have to abstain from it when in a more or less 
perilous state? Ifa person is ill his head must not be shaved 
nor his nails cut, lest he should get worse. A pilgrim must 
not cut or dress his hair; and there are holy men who never 
do it? That the shaving of the head is not looked upon 
with indifference also appears from the widespread fear of 
being shaved on a Wednesday. It is believed that if the 
shaving of a person's head is left unfinished, because the 
razor is not sharp enough or for some other reason, his 
head will be affected (Ulád Bü'üziz) or he will become ill in 
one way or another (Ait Wáry8ger) There are persons who 
not only say the usual semz//áh when they are shaved, but 
recite something from the Koran holding the shaved-off hair 
in the hand, which is supposed to protect them against 
headache for the future (Andjra). So also the daraka of the 
holy man or fg; who is chosen to shave the head of the 
new-born child serves as a prophylactic. The ‘agigah 
sacrifice which was originally connected with this act was no 
doubt supposed to have a similar effect, the head of the 
child being daubed with the blood of the victim. Burdayah 
said, ‘‘ We used in times of ignorance, when children were born 
to us, to slay goats and rub their heads with the blood; then, 
when the religion of Islim came, we slew a goat on the seventh 
day, and shaved the child's head, and rubbed saffron upon it”. 

The custom of shaving one part of a child’s head and 
leaving another unshaven was forbidden by the Prophet.® 


1 Many peoples believe that the hair is the special seat of strength 
(Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, ii. [London, 1919], p. 483 sgg.). 
Robertson Smith suggested (o2. ciz. p. 324 n. 2) that the strength and 
vigour of the body was believed to be located in the hair, and also to less 
extent in the nails and teeth, because they grew more visibly and quickly 
than the body and continued to do so after it had attained to maturity. 

2 Cf. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul (London, 1911), p. 261. 

3 For many instances of this in other countries see 2727. p. 258 sgg. 

4 Supra, ii. 43 sq. 

5 Mishkat, xviii. 4, 3 (English translation, vol. ii. 316). 

* Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, p. 574; 
Burton, in his translation of The Book of the Thousand Nights and a 
Night, i. (Landon, 1894), p. 284 n. 2. Cf. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heideniums (Berlin, 1897), p. 197 n. 4. 
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Yet it is extremely prevalent in the Muhammadan world ; ! 
in Morocco it is certainly thc rule, the contrary custom being 
restricted io certain localities or certain families only. It 
was undoubtedly a measure taken to lessen the danger which 
was supposed to attend the operation? In Morocco there 
is a belief that if it is the custom of a family to leave a garz 
on the head of a child, the latter wil] become ill and most 
probably die if this custom is not observed. The Ait Wardin 
and the Ait Sáddén maintain that the same will happen to a 
boy if the garz left on his head is ever shaved. The Ait 
Wüárylger say that if it is shaved before the death of his 
parents, either the father, the mother, or the boy will die. 
At Demnat I was told that the child will become ill if the 
garn is shaved too soon. The place on the head where hair 
is left is also considered to be of importance; it is believed 
that if the custom of the family were not followed in this 
respect the child would die (Fez, Ulád Bü'üziz, Iglfwa).' In 
the Hiáina and among the Ait Sáddén, as we have seen, the 
place on which hair is left is changed in the case of a boy 
whose elder brothers have died ;? and a scribe from the 
Hidina told me that if any descendant of a man who for 
this reason had a tuft of hair preserved on the left side of the 
head instead of the right were shaved in a different manner, 


1 Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, p. 69; 
Conder, Tent Work in Palestine (London, 1885), p. 313; Van-Lennep, 
Bible Lands (London, 1875), p. 517 ; Pierotti, a, ciz. p. 139 (Palestine) ; 
Conder, Heth and Moab (London, 1885), p. 341; Niebuhr, Travels 
through Arabia, and other Countries in the East, i. (Edinburgh, 1792), 
p. 114; Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, i, (Cambridge, 1888), 
p. 237 sg.; Thorburn, of. ciz. p. 146 (Muhammadan. peasants inhabiting 
the frontier region between Afghanistan and Hindustan); Wilson, 
Persian Life and Customs (Edinburgh & London, 1896), p. 210. For 
other instances see ézfra, p. 416 n. 1. According to Herodotus (iii. 8), 
the ancient Arabians cut their hair in a circular form, shearing it round 
the temples. 

2 For measures taken to lessen that danger in various countries see 
Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 263 sgg. 

3 Of the Kababish, an Arab tribe of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Professor and Mrs. Seligman write (oc. ciz. p. 147), “ Little boys were 
seen with the hair of the head shaved, leaving a number of tufts, and we 
were told this was done because their elder brothers had died young ". 
Cf. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, Vi, 188 sg. 
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he would die in consequence. During my stay at Mazagan 
I had a neighbour whose wife was said to have given birth 
to three or four sons with one of the eyes blind. She was 
then advised by a ndsér7, that is, a descendant of Sidi Hmed 
ben Násár, to leave on the head of the next boy two nwdddr 
(sing. nddgr), or tufts, one at each temple, such as are worn by 
the descendants of that saint. So she did, and not only that 
boy but all the following ones were born with normal eyes. 

I have heard different explanations of the custom of 
leaving a garn on the head of the boy and of preserving it 
also when he grows up. Sometimes it is said to protect him 
against the evil cye, sometimes to be useful after the person's 
death by offering a hold when his body is washed and 
thereby saving him from being hurt. According to the 
accounts of some early travellers, the Moors let a lock grow 
on the crown of the head because they expect that the 
Prophet will pull them up to Paradise by it;+ and the same 
story has been repeated to me by Europcan residents in the 
country. I need hardly say that similar explanations arc 
of no value in tracíng the origin of thc custom. 


The next impórtant event in the life of a boy is his 
circumcision. The age at which it takes place varies greatly. 
M. Doutté states that in Dukkála boys are as a rule circum- 


1 Dan, of. cif. p. 280; An Account of South-West Barbary, edited 
by Ockley (London, 1713), p. 43; Braithwaite, The History of the 
Revolutions in the Empire of Moracco, upon the Death of the late 
Emperor Muley Ishmael (London, 1729), p. 368; Ali Bey, Travels in 
Morocco, etc., between the Years 1803 and 1807, ii. (London, 1816), 
p. 133. In other Muhammadan countries the tuft of hair is likewise said 
to be left as a handle by which the wearer is drawn into Paradise (Burton, 
in his translation of The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, i. 
284 n. 2), either by the Prophet (Chavanne, Die Sahara [Wien, Pest, 
& Leipzig, 1879], p. 396) or by angels (Certeux and Carnoy, L'Algérie 
traditionnelle [Pans & Alger, 1884], p. 179; Duveyrier, Exploration 
du Sahara (Paris, 1864], p. 432 [Tuareg]; Anderson, ‘ Medical Practices 
and Superstitions amongst the People of Kordofan *, in Third Report of 
the Wellcome Research Laboratories at the Gordon Memorial College, 
Khartoum [London, 1908], p. 311; Conder, Tew? Work in Palestine, 
p. 313). Certain other beliefs are mentioned by Van-Lennep, op. cit. 
p. 517 (Palestine), and by Wilson, Persian Life and Customs, p. 210. 
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cised seven or eight days after birth; ! but among those 
tribes of that province with whose customs I am familiar 
they are gencrally circumcised at a much later age. Accord- 
ing to M. de Segonzac, there are Shlóh who have their boys 
circumcised sometimes on the seventh, but most frequently 
on the fortieth day ;? but this is certainly not the case 
among the Shlóh of Aglu, Glawi, or Demnat, who have no 
fixed date for this operation? Leo Africanus wrote that at 
Fez circumcision took place on the seventh day after birth ; * 
but at present the age varies between two and seven years, 
every family having its special custom in this respect. I was 
told that among the Rifians of the Ait Wáry&ger boys are 
as a rule circumcised when they are about one year old, but 
that there are instances of boys being circumcised a few 
months after their birth, This is the earliest age I have 
heard of anywhere in Morocco. In many parts of the 
country it is held desirable that the operation in question 
should be performed so late that the boy can remember it 
in the future. Mouétte, who lived in Morocco as a captive 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, says that boys 
were generally circumcised at the age of six or seven years, 
but sometimes only at the age of fourteen.” The operation 

! Doutté, Merrd£ech, p. 262. 

2 de Segonzac, o. cit. p. 275. 

3 For Demnat cf. Said Boulifa, Textes berbères en dialecte de VAllas 
marocain (Paris, 1908), p. 35. 

* Leo Africanus, The History and Description of Africa, ii, (London, 
1896), p. 452. 

5 Mouétte, Travels in the Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco during... 
Eleven Years! Captivity in those Parts (London, 1710), p. 97. State- 
ments as to the age when circumcision takes place in different parts of 
Morocco have been made by several writers, e.g. Höst, Efterretninger 
om Marékos og Fes (Kigbenhavn, 1779), p. 196 (usually in the seventh 
year); Meakin, of. cif. p. 121 (in towns at a tender age, but in the 
country frequently at the age of twelve or thirteen); Salmon, ‘ Une 
iribu marocaine—Les Fahcya’, in Archives marocaines, i. (Paris, 1904), 
p. 212 (generally when the boy has attained the age of eight years) ; 
Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon, ‘ El-Qear el-Kebir’, żid, vol. ii. no. ii. 
(1904), p. 74 (from three years upwards, sometimes not before the age of 
seven or cight); Zzdez,* Les tribus arabes de la vallée du Lekkoiis ’, 
ibid. vi. (1906), p. 235 (“ dans les villes, la circoncision se pratique quand 
les enfants sont âgés de trois à sept ans; chez les Arabes de la 
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is made with a pair of scissors or with a knife, and it is 
performed in some places at a shrine and in others in an 
ordinary house or tent. The customs connected with it 
vary in different places, but certain precautions are always 
or generally taken to protect the boy against supernatural 
dangers, particularly the evil eye, to which he is held to be 
much exposed on this occasion. 

At Fez, on the day preceding his circumcision (ZAdra 
or 4t'dna) the boy is shaved and bathed. In the evening 
his mother paints his hands and feet with henna, and fastens 
to his garn a &ámsa, consisting of glass beads threaded on 
strings in such a manner as to resemble the five fingers of a 
hand, as a charm against the evil eye. On the following day 
the boy is dressed in fine clothes, and over his left shoulder 
is hung a so-called #é/i/, either a silver case of varying size 
or a small gold-embroidered silk bag, containing a written 
charm against the same evil influence. He is lifted on to 
a mule and is taken by his father, accompanied by other 
members of his family and friends—but not his mother— 
either to Sidi Bügáleb's shrine or to the mosque of Málài 
Idris. If the parents themselves are too poor to provide 
the boy with fine clothes, a é4/i/, and a mule to ride on, 
they borrow them from other people; hence there is on 
this occasion little difference in appearance between a rich 
man's and a poor man's son. When paraded through 
the streets, the boy has the hood of his cloak (sel/gda) 
pulled over his face, no doubt as a protection against evil 
influences, especially the evil eye. As soon as he has 
arrived at his destination his father or some other man 


campagne, elle a lieu en général plus tard ct il n'est pas rare de voir des 
enfants d'une douzaine d'années qui paissent les troupeaux et ne sont 
pas circoncis ") ; Michaux-Bellaire, ‘ Quelques tribus de montagnes de 
la région du Habt’, ibid. xvii. (1911), p. 137 (between ten months and 
five years of age); Mouliéras, Le Maroc inconnu, ii. ‘ Exploration des 
Djebala (Maroc Septentrional) ', p. 514 (between five and ten years); 
Doutté, Merrdkech, pp. 262, 263, 351 (in Dukkála, though generally 
seven or eight days after birth, sometimes as late as twelve or thirteen 
years ; in the Rahámna, between two and five years; in ihe surroundings 
of Mogador, between two and four); Jdem, Missions aw Maroc— En 
tribu (Paris, 1914), p. 84 (Ait Wauzgit; four or five). Other statements 
relating to circumcision are found in the said books or essays. 
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of his family lifts him down from the mule. The 74/4 
and the clothes, with the exception of the shirt, are 
removed from him, and the operation is performed. The 
women trill the agériz". 

When the boy has been circumcised he ts not again dressed 
in the clothes which he wore before, but is wrapped up in an 
tadr. Nor does he ride back but is carried by a man, who 
is paid for his trouble. Two sabddélin are playing on drums 
and two gazydtin on oboes, as the procession is walking 
along the streets; and they continue to play after their 
arrival at the house of the boy’s family, where they are paid 
by the people fixing silver coins on their foreheads. The 
women again trill the zéári?; they made no such noise 
when walking in the sirects. The relatives and friends who 
accompanied the boy are often entertained with a meal; 
and all of them present him with silver coins. A so-called 
Jdídu, that 15, a string with various small objects attached 
to it, is now tied round the boy's right ankle to protect him 
against the evil eye, and is left there for seven days. A 
jadidu which was shown to me contained onc half of the lower 
jaw of some small animal, four picces of cornclian, a s#rra 
or small silk bag containing a little harmel and alum, a thin 
silver plate shaped like a shell, two shells, and a tiny picce 
of mother of pearl (sdaf). All these items were represented 
to me as charms against the evil cyc, whereas certain objects 
attached io the same red silk thread—a piece of amber, 
some corals, and a few green stones—were said not to be 
charms for that purpose. In other cases the 7didu contains 
stones, glass beads of different colours, or a dé/ydin piece ; 
it seems to be essential that there should always be some 
object of silver in ıt. The wound caused by the operation 
heals so quickly that the boy may be seen running about 
even on the same day, this is said to be due to the baraka 
of the saint in whose sanctuary he was circumcised. Nothing 
is put into the wound. The foreskin is buried in the ground 
outside the sanctuary. 

Boys are circumcised at Sidi Bügáleb's shrine in the 
autumn, when the saint has his weÉsezm. All the barbers 
of Fez are then assembled there, the mdsem being held on 
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a Wednesday, when the barbers’ shops are closed. The 
circumcisions in the mosque of Mülái Idris likewise take 
place in the autumn, by preference at onc of the grcat 
religious feasts, either at the m/iZd or the Little or the Great 
Feast, if any of them happens to be celebrated in that scason. 
Autumn is considered the most suitable time for circumcision, 
because it is held to be dangerous for a boy to be circumcised 
when the weather is either hot or cold. At Sidi Bàgáleb's 
shrine circumcision is free of cost, whereas at the mosque 
of Malai Idris the father of the boy or, generally, the person 
who took him there to be circumcised, pays a fee to the 
barber. 

In many families at Fez it is the custom for the boys to 
be circumcised without the knowledge of their parents. This 
may be done in two different ways. A paternal or maternal 
uncle or some other near male relative may call upon the 
boy's parents and with their permission take him to his own 
house to spend the night there. The boy is shaved, taken 
to the hot bath, painted with henna, and in all other respects 
treated as is usual before a circumcision, but the expenses 
are paid by the person who took him to his house, On the 
following day he is circumcised and then carried to his home. 
Or the uncle or other relative may go there in the early 
morning and, without entering the house or being noticed 
by the parents, induce the boy to accompany him to his 
house. He dresses him up, hangs on him a 7464/2, fastens 
a bdmsa to his garn, takes him to the place where he is to be 
circumcised, and after the operation carries him back to his 
parents’ house, where he ties a jd#du round his ankle. It 
should be added that a maternal relative can take a boy 
to be circumcised only if he is not akin to the boy’s father. 
A boy who is thus circumcised without the knowledge of his 
parents is called zesróg, “ kidnapped ". Both at Fez and 
elsewhere it is considered a great merit to arrange the 
circumcision of an orphan (ftm). At Fez no circumcisions 
take place on Tuesdays or Saturdays. 

At Tangier many boys are circumcised at the shrine of its 


1 For days held suitable or unsuitable for circumcision in Morocco 
see also supra, ii. 41-43, 45 SQ. + 
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patron saint, Sidi Mühámmed I-IIa"j, on the second day of 
his wasem, that is, the 19th day of the month of the 
Mülüd; but circumcisions are also performed at the sdw/a 
of Mülài 'Abdlqáder and at the shrine of Sidi Mühámmed 
l-Báqqal ai the gdsóaA, on the 12th day of the same month, 
“the day of the feast". After the opcration a piece of 
boiled meat from one of the bullocks which have been 
offered to the saint, a small loaf of bread, and sweetmeats 
made of honey arc given to the boy as a present from the 
saint's family, The higher classes, however, do not generally 
avail themselves of these public occasions, when circumcision 
is performed free of cost, but have their boys circumcised 
within the precincts of their houses. This may be done at 
any time of the year, either on a Monday or a Saturday. 
The opcration is in either case preceded by a feast in the 
house of the boy's family. 

The boy who is to be circumcised has his head dressed 
up with silk kerchiefs after the fashion of a bride; and for 
the purpose of protecting him against the evil eye some blue 
is smeared on the ridge of his nose and bchind his cars, a 
Meh/il of silver is hung over his right shoulder, and a red 
silk siring with one or two silver coins, a coral and a small 
bag containing blue, alum, harmel, and gum-ammoniac 
attached to it, is tied round his right ankle, He may be 
carried to the sanctuary in the arms of a man, but not by his 
father, who stays at home on this occasion ; or he may bc 
taken there on horseback, with a relative or friend of the 
family sitting behind him and a man walking on each side 
af the horse driving away the flies with a silk kerchief. He 
is accompanied by a crowd of people, three or four flags 
are carried in front of the horse, and there may be powder 
play. In any case the boy is carried back after the operation. 
On his return home the wound is smeared with almond-oil. 
The foreskin is kept by the barber, who after finishing all 
the operations buries the foreskins in the cemetery attached 
to the shrine or sdwia. A boy who is taken to the sanctuary 
on horseback has on thc afternoon of the previous day been 
in a similar manner paraded in the streets—a ceremony 
called z-Zedeéra. The red string with the various charms 
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attached to it remains round the boy’s ankle for forty 
days. 

In Andjra, before a boy is circumcised, he is dressed 
well, and his hands and feet are painted with henna and his 
eyes with antimony, because there is ġaraka in these colouring 
matters. To protect him against the evil eye, a vertical line 
is drawn with blue over the ridge of his nose; and round 
his ankles, or one of them, are tied a silk ribbon with an old 
silver coin, a piece of blue, a piece of amber, and a piece of 
a hedgehog’s jaw with its teeth intact. This ribbon is left 
there until the wound is healed. The boy is taken to a 
siyid mounted on a mule and accompanied by men who 
from time to time fire off their guns, women who trill the 
agárit', and, if the parents can afford it, musicians—sadbddla 
and gazydga—who play on their drums and oboes; and on 
each side of him walk some unmartied men carrying sticks 
with small flags attached to them. When the procession 
arrives at the s#yid, the boy is lifted down from the mule and 
carried into the sanctuary; although big enough to walk 
he is not allowed to do so, being possessed of baraka on this 
occasion, Outside the sfyiZ the men shoot at targets, and 
a band of 'Esáwa dance before the circumcision takes place 
inside. When it has been performed, the boy's male 
relatives fire off their guns as “ congratulation” (Ana or 
Páhníya) Some ashes of burned lentísk (gro) and henna 
are put on the wound to stop the flowing of blood, and also, 
for the same purpose, on tbe foreskin, which is buried 
inside the sanctuary. 

The boy is taken back to his home in the same manner 
as he came. On his return the men of the village come and 
congratulate him and put some money into his hand, saying, 
Finiya ‘dlik u hniya ‘dla wdldik, “ My congratulation to 
you and to your parents ". They are then entertained with 
a meal. For the two following days the boy is not allowed 
to leave the house, as ít is believed that if he were then hurt 
by the evil eye he would become very ill. A mixture of 
cream, lentisk oil, and pulverised palmetto leaves and other 
leaves, and also dry goat's dung, are put on the wound 
to make it heal sooner; and until it is healed the boy 
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is only allowed to cat fowls and bread made without 
yeast. 

Among the Bni ‘Aros boys are sometimes circumcised 
in their homes and sometimes at a siytd, but the former is 
considered more meritorious. The week of the múlūd is a 
particularly suitable time for the operation, though there is 
no objection at all to having it performed at other times of 
the year, on a Thursday, Friday, or Monday. It is celebrated 
with a feast in the house of the boy's parents. The wound 
is smeared with oil and then sprinkled with henna. 

Among the Ulad Bü'ázíz circumcision, together with the 
feast connected with it, is called /‘drs dydl Id-bidna or 
Lars dydl t-thára, “ the wedding of the circumcision”. A 
boy is never circumcised alone, but two or more boys— 
brothers or boys from the same village—are circumcised 
together. The operation takes place in the tent of the father, 
or one of the fathers; whereas in the town of Mazagan 
it is performed at a sfyig, the shrine of Stdi Mh4mmed 
d-Dáwi. The boy, or one of the boys, whose father arranges 
the feast in his tent, is the chief figure in it and is therefore 
called ma lars, He is io be circumcised first, and it is 
to him that the following description mainly refers. 

On the day previous to the operation the father kills a 
bullock or a sheep and gives a feast to which the friends of 
the family, both men and women, of the same village and 
of other villages are invited as guests. The men practise 
powder play on horseback; and in the evening a meal is 
served of the meat of the slaughtered animal together with 
sdksů, After the supper the boy is painted with henna 
outside the tent, in the same way as a bridegroom or ‘dris, 
the epithet which is given to him. Dressed in a cloak 
(sélhdm), with his eyes and face hidden behind its hood, he 
is placed on a saddle. The palm of his right hand is slowly 
smeared with henna by a woman of respectable character, 
who must not, however, be his own mother; and while this 
is going on, all the men present come one by one and drop 
a coin on the palmetto tray (fahdn) in front of the boy. The 


1 See Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 
1914), p. 105. 
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people are sitting round him, and on cach side of him there 
are two women singers (mgdnnigt) and a crier (6érrdh), 
who with words of blessing calls out the names of the donors. 
The gréma, or money dropped on the tray, is taken by the 
father, but the donors also give a small coin to the criers and 
singers. Guests from other villages remain there over night; 
and on the following morning the powder play is repeated 
before the meal preceding the circumcision, and then again 
after the operation till the evening. 

In the morning the boy is dressed in new clothes. The 
mother likewise puts on new clothes, and so do the other 
members of the family if they can afford it; but it is not so 
necessary for them to wear new clothes on thig occasion as 
it is for the boy and the mother, however poor they be. The 
mother and sisters of the boy wear their hair loose, just as 
a bridegroom's mother and sisters do during the wedding.! 
The men and women of the village again assemble at the 
tent, and about ten o'clock the father brings therc the 
barber who is going to perform the operation. He must be 
a good and pious man, who is honest in his life and diligently 
says his prayers. A meal is served to the women inside the 
tent, to the barber and a few other good men sitting with 
him behind a curtain, and to the other men outside the tent. 
It consists of a dish called zfész, which is prepared in the 
following manner: so-called d#Siydr, or cakes as thin as 
wafers, are torn into pieces, the gravy of boiled fowls and 
melted butter are poured over them, onions are added, and 
fowls are laid on the top. After the meal is finished every 
man puts a silver coin into the empty dish and every woman 
gives a similar coin to the boy’s mother, and all the men 
make fátha. The dish is taken inside the enclosure; the 
men who are sitting there with the barber, but not the barber 
himself, also put their coins into it, and they all make 
fétha over the money, which is removed from the dish and 
handed over to the father. 

The boy’s mother ties round his neck a string with a 
small piece of black cloth, a shell, and a silver coin attached 


1 Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914), 
p.291. Cf. ibid. p. 261. 
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to it, to protect him against the evil eye, and pulls up the 
backs of his slippers, as is necessary in the case of a bride- 
groom, She takes him inside the enclosure, pulls up the 
backs of her own slippers, and puts her right foot with the 
slipper on into the empty dish, which remained when the 
money was taken away from it. The boy kisses the head of 
the barber; the mother leaves him and joins the women 
who are sitting outside the enclosure, The barber first 
shaves the boy's head and then circumcises him over the 
empty dish, with the assistance of another man, who keeps 
hold of the boy. The women outside trill the egdrzt and 
clap their hands so that the mother shall not hear his cry. 
The barber puts into the wound some henna, sent by the 
mother. One of the men takes to her the foreskin, which 
she buries underneath the water jar (genótéra) of the house- 
hold, to cool the wound ; and there it is left for ever. Sub- 
sequently the mother pounds some dry bark of a fig trec 
and puts it on the wound so that it may heal quicker, and 
for the same purpose the mutilated member is dipped into 
earth heated by the sun. When the other boy or boys have 
likewise bcen circumcised the father of the first one pays the 
barber some moncy and gives to him besides a cock which 
is alive and another cock which has been killed and boiled. 
The barber also gets the henna which is left after the circum- 
cisions. He always addresses the person whom he has 
circumcised as ‘‘ my son ”, and the latter, whenever he meets 
him, kisscs his head. When ihe boy grows oldcr he 


' occasionally visits the barber and gives him presents of corn, 


clothes, or money. The barber is regarded as his Z4. When 
a boy is circumcised his father, if alive, must be present at 
the place, although he is not inside the enclosure where the 
operation is performed; if a boy were circumcised in the 
absence of his father, it would be just as if he had no father. 
Among the Ulád Bü'áziz circumcision regularly takes place 
in summer, a season which is not excessively hot owing to 
the neighbourhood of the sea ; but poor persons sometimes 
have their sons circumcised at the Great Feast, when they 
have the meat of the sacrificed animal and thus can avoid 
extra expenses. 
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In the Iliáina, also, circumcision is. often connected with 
a feast similar to a wedding, with banqucting, powder play 
practised by the men, music performed by women playing 
on tambourines (udder and ?"aár;) and a ceremony of 
àráma, where the people put money on a palmetto tray 
(medina) covered with a silk kerchief (séónfya) and a man 
acting as dérrgh cries out, Alláh m'a sídi fän, “May God 
be with my lord So-and-so ", mentioning the name of the 
donor. The boy, however, is not present on this occasion. 
But a circumcision may also be celebrated simply with 
a meal, without grdma, music, and powder play. 

Some rock-salt ıs put on the spot where the operation 
is going to take place. It is performed by some expert, 
who, when he comes to the village, circumcises several boys, 
one after the other. The wound is smeared with a mixture 
of henna and melted salt butter for about three days, after 
which pulverised sheep's dung is strewn on it. The foreskins 
are threaded on a string and preserved by the man who 
performed the operations, to serve as evidence in case any 
of the boys should die shortly after being circumcised. If 
the parents accuse the man of having caused the death of 
their son, he shows the string with the foreskins to the 
governor to prove that he has circumcised many boys, and 
that their son must have been killed by jnün and did not die 
through any fault of his. 

The Berbers of the Ait Sáddén call circumcision either 
ahtam or aziygn. The latter word is looked upon as some- 
what improper, and is therefore avoided in conversation 
with persons in whose presence the speaker is apt to feel 
shy ; and should a father or mother use it in the presence of 
a son, the latter would at once get up and leave. All the 
boys of a village who are of suitable age are circumcised at 
the place of one of the principal men, never at a shrine. 
These circumcisions do not take place every year, and there 
may even be an interval of two or three years between them. 
They are mostly performed in autumn, but sometimes in 
spring. They are celebrated with feasting, powder play, 
and dancing, like weddings; but there is no giving of 
gráma, Every father must kill a sheep or goat and give a 
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feast when his son is circumcised. Both parents arc present 
at the operation, which is performed by a barber. 

The boy is dressed in new, or at least clean, clothes. His 
hands and feet are painted with henna, and some harmel 
and sali are tied round his right ankle. The women of the 
family also put on their best clothes and paint themselves 
with henna, antimony, and walnut root, as they do at a 
wedding. The foreskins are among the Ait Sáddén, also, 
preserved by the barber, who would thereby be able to prove 
that he is a professional, should any of the boys circumcised 
by him die and he be accused of having caused his death. 
It is believed that the wound gets inflamed if an unclean 
person looks at it. 

Among the Ait Vüsi, again, the foreskin of the circum- 
cised boy is taken by his mother, who fastens it to the little 
stick (7227) supporting the spindle which she uses in spinning 
wool, puts it on her head, and dances with it in the presence 
of the people. She then suspends it to the akdmmmar, or 
ridge-pole, of the ient, and leaves it there for seven days, 
after which she throws it away. As the foreskin drics up, 
so will also the wound dry up. I suppose that the fastening 
of the foreskin to the Zizgz and the dancing with it are meant 
to purify the wound by purifying the foreskin; quick 
movements arc frequently used as means of purification. 
Among the Ait Wardin it often happens that the boy's mother, 
immediately after the operation, swallows the foreskin with 
some water; they believe that if she does so her son will 
never be found out if he commits theft, adultery with another 
man's wife, or any other crime. But there are mothers who 
cannot persuade themselves to do this and, instead, hang 
up the foreskin on the rafters of the house. There it is 
left for seven days, after which it is buried. I was told 
that it is thus hung up to prevent any unclean person from 
walking on it, which would have an injurious effect upon 
the wound. So also, should an unclean person see the 
wound it would not heal. 

Among the Ait Waráin every boy is operated upon 
alone, not together with other boys. The circumcision 
(asiyen) is generally performed in his father's house, but 
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there are families whose boys are stealthily taken by a 
maternal uncle or friend, who is not related to the fathe: of 
the boy, and circumcised at his expense. This custom was 
explained as the result of previous experience in cases where 
two or three boys of the family have died shortly after being 
circumcised, Circumcisions take place on Wednesdays. 
Before the boy is subjected to the operation he 18 dressed up 
in clean clothes, his hands and feet are painted with henna, 
and a shell is tied with a woollen string to his right ankle 
and another one to his right wrist as charms against the 
evil eye. On the day when the boy is going to be circumcised 
his father slaughters a sheep and gives in the evening a 
feast with banqucting, singing, and music. 

Among the Ait Ndér a boy is circumcised in his father’s 
tent by a man of the tribe who knows how to do it or by 
an expert brought from Mequinez. When such a person 
comes to the village several boys arc generally circumcised 
by him, and if there are two little brothers in a family they 
are circumcised together. The man who performs the 
operation is paid by the boy's father, who also entertains 
him with a meal. After the operation a raw cgg with a 
hole in its shell is tied round the penis of the boy. When 
he wants to make water it is removed, but is then put back 
again and left there till the following morning. Another 
method of healing the wound is to sprinkle it with the 
floury stuff found inside the trunk of a worm-eaten fig tree. 

Among the Shlóh of Aglu circumcision takes place in 
the house of the boy's father, when the weather 1s neither 
too cold nor too hot, generally in autumn, but the ZZ 
and the Great Feast are also considered suitable occasions 
forit. The father kills a sheep or a small bullock and gives 
a feast for villagers and friends. A cord with a silver coin 
and some harmel and alum wrapped up in a piece of red 
or white cloth ts tied round the right ankle of the boy to 
protect him from the evil eye. Among the Igliwa and at 
Demnat! the boys are likewise circumcised at home on no 
fixed date, but among the former in autumn by preference. 


1 For the practice of circumcision at Demnat see also Said. Boulifa, 
op. eil. p. 35 599. 
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The Igh{wa call circumcision 4222/42 n ifargan, “ the prayer 
of hoys ”, 

Among the Rifians of the Ait Wäryåger circumcision 
often takes place on the twelfth day of the month of the 
Milud, ‘the day of the feast ", at least when the family is 
fairly well-to-do, and it is performed by an expert, accom- 
panying a band of scribes. It is considered of importance 
that there should be scribes present to make recitations from 
the Koran in the room where the operation is made. This is 
not the room inhabited by the boy's own family—which on 
this occasion is occupied by the women—but another room 
in the same house; the Ait Wary4ger live in houses contain- 
ing several rooms, each of which is inhabited by one family. 
On the day when the boy is circumcised his father kills a 
sheep or a goat or, if he cannot afford that, some fowls; 
the scribes have to be entertained with food, and rewarded 
with money as well. Contrary to the custom at Aglu, the 
father is present in the room where the boy is circumcised, 
but not the mother. The boy is dressed in new clothes, a 
belt (rdhegnz) is wound round the top of his head, and just 
before the operation is performed his eyes are blackened with 
antimony. If his father is a man of means, a silver bangle 
(agalgal) is also put round the boy's ankle, or round cach of 
his ankles, and is left there until he grows older, to be used 
again for the next son when he is circumcised. The wounded 
part of the penis is dipped into the yolk of an egg, which is 
then thrown away. The foreskin is put in some “clean ” 
place, where nobody can walk over it. The boy is removed 
to his father’s room, where he is confined for seven days. 
Among the Ait Tems&ámán circumcisions arc always per- 
formed in summer, because this season is considered to be 
most favourable for the healing of the wound. 

According to Rohlfs, there are some Berber tribes with 
whom circumcision is not deemed an essential rite ; " these 
uncircumcised tribes ", he says, “ inhabit the Rif mountains 
and the slopes of the Northern Atlas ".! In spite of diligent 
inquiries I have found no confirmation of this statement. 
M. Mouliéras says of the Zkara (At Zihri) that the boys are 

t Rohlfs, Adventures in Morocco (London, 1874), pp. 44, 45, 75. 
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circumcised when they are from ten to fifteen years old, but 
that "cette amputation n'est pas d'un usage absolument 
général "'.1 

The suggestion has been made that circumcision in North 
Africa is partly a survival of an ancient Libyan custom ; ? 
but though it existed in Egypt, the Libyans do not seem 
to have been circumcised. On the other hand, although 
circumcision is not once alluded to in the Koran—probably 
becausc the Prophet assumed it—Islam holds it to be sunnah, 
or founded upon the customs of the Prophet. We know that 
it was practised by the pagan Arabs, who thought it dis- 
graceful for a man to be uncircumcised.4 It has also been 
found among all other branches of the Semitic race, unless 
the Babylonians and Assyrians be an exception.’ Herodotus 
informs us that it was practised by the ancient Phcenicians 
and Syrians, and Philostorgius states that the Sabians 
observed it? Professor Barton maintains that " a practice 
which is so nearly co-extensive with the Semitic world 
probably originated with the common stock from which the 
Semites are sprung”, It seems to have been originally 
performed when the boy attained manhood, as is generally 
the case among peoples who practise circumcision.” The 
vicarious circumcision mentioned in Exodus may be a 
reminiscence of this: when Yahweh tried to kill Moses, who 
had not been circumcised, “ Zipporah took a sharp stone, 


1 Mouliérss, Une Tribu Zénéte anti- musulmane au Maroc (les 
Zkara) (Paris, 1905), p. 81. 

2 Bertholon and Chantre, of. ci#. p. 626 sg. 

3 Herodotus, ii. 36, 37, 104; Bates, Tke Eastern Libyans (London, 
1914), p. 140. 

4 Wellhausen, of. cif. p. 174. 

5 Barton, ' Circumcision (Semitic)', in Hastings, E»wyclobedia of 
Religion and Ethics, iii. (Edinburgh, 1910), p. 679. 

8 Herodotus, ii. 104. 

7 Philostorgius, Historiae ecclesiasticae, ài. 4 (Migne, Patrologiae 
cursus, Ser. Graeca, lxv, [Paris, 1858], col. 481 sg.). Cf., however, en- 
Nedim, Pzkris? (book ix. ch. i.), i. 7 (Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der 
Ssabismus, ii. [St. Petersburg, 1856], p. ro). 

8 Barton, Joc. cit, p. 679. 

9 See Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, i. (London, 
(1921), p. 561 sg. 
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and cut off the foreskin of her son, and cast it at his feet 
(that is, touched her husband's pudenda with it), and said, 
Surely a bloody husband art thou to me ".! Josephus states 
that among the Arabs boys were circumcised after the 
thirteenth year, because Ishmael, the founder of their nation, 
was circumcised at that age ; * and according to al-Bubüri 
a man was not circumcised among them until he was full- 
grown? Doughty was told that among some existing Arabs 
* the male is not circumcised in childhood, but when he is 
of age to take a wife; then his friends send for surgery and 
the young man is pilled from the pubis: the maiden also 
looking on, and if her lad shrink or cast a sigh, she will 
disdain him for an husband "; but this story was told of a 
nation “ always far off ".4 The people of Mecca speak of 
tribes in the interior having a similar custom.’ Mr. G. W. 
Murray was told that among some Arabs living about eighty 
miles south of Jidda circumcision takes place at the age of 
eighteen, and it seemed to him to bc meant as a test of 
courage.’ According to Wellsted, the Bedouins of Socotra, 
an island near the entrance of the Gulf of Aden, do not 
circumcise their children until they arc past the age of 
puberty.” In the city of Menas, in the Libyan desert, boys 
arc only circumcised at the age of fourteen or fifteen? The 
general rule in the Muhammadan world is that they are 
circumcised at a younger, or even much younger age? The 

1 Exodus, iv. 24 sgg. 

2 Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae, i, 12,2. Ishmacl’s circumcision 
at the age of thirteen is mentioned in Genesis, xvii. 25. 

3 Al-Bubári, quoted by Wellhausen, 22. cit. p. 175. 

4 Doughty, of. cit. i. 128 sg. 

5 Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. (Haag, 1889), p. 141. 

€ Murray, ‘ Circumcision Festivals in Arabia and East Africa’, in 
Man, xxiv. (London, 1924), p. 48. 

7 Wellsted, Travels to the City of the Caliphs, ii. (London, 1840), 

. 317. 
D Falls, 0f. cit. p. 319. 

9 Circumcision is said to take place in Algeria at the age of seven 
(Villot, Meurs, coutumes et institutions des indigènes de lV Algérie 
[Alger, 1888], p. 33), but also earlier or later (Certeux and Carnoy, 
op. cit. p. 207 $q.) and among the Kabyles at four (Hanoteau and 
Letourneux, of, cif. ii, 211); in Tunis about the age of six (Loir, ‘ La 
circoncision chez les indigènes musulmans de Tunis ’, in Revue tunisienne, 
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Prophet is said to have followed the Jews in selecting the 
eighth (or, as the Moslems call it, the seventh—the day of 
birth not being included) day for the circumcision of his 
grandsons; and this day is recommended by many jurists, 
though there is some difficulty about the propriety of imitating 
the Jews! Among some eastern Muhammadans a boy is 
said to be circumcised on that day.? 

It was probably for humanitarian reasons, or in order 
to lessen the risk of the operation, that circumcision came 
to be performed when the boy was younger. The original 
Semitic custom may thus be explained in the same way as 
circumcision among other peoples. The most satisfactory 
explanation which has been suggested for this practice is, in 
my opinion, that it at once makes the boy aman and gives 
him the appearance of sexual maturity,’ or that it by giving 


vi. (Tunis, 1899], p. 279); among the Tuareg from the age of five up- 
wards (Benhazera, Six mois chez les Touareg du Ahaggar [Algor, 
1908], p. 5) or earlier, when the boy begins to walk (Bissuel, Les Touareg 
de louest [ Alger, 1888], p. 104); in Kordofan, between the fourth and 
sixth year (Pallme, Travels im Kordofan [London, 1844], p. 84); in 
Egypt at the age of about five or six (Lane, Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians, p. 72) or from five to ten (Klunzinger, op. cif. 
p. 195); among the Bedawin of Palestine from five to seven (Robinson 
Lees, Witness of the Wilderness, p. 95) and among the farmers from 
five to twelve (Jdem, Village Life ın Palestine, p. 111); among the 
Arabs of Moab, between one and the fourth or fifth year (Jaussen, of. 
cit. p. 363); among the Bedouins of Northern Arabia at six or seven 
(Burckhardt, Motes on the Bedouins and Wahdiys [London, 1830], 
p. 50); among the Bedawin of the Hejaz usually between five and six, 
but among some classes ten years later (Burton, Personal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage to 44 i- MadinaA and Meccah, ii, [London, 1898], p. 110 sq.) ; 
at Mecca between three and seven (Snouck Hurgronje, of. cit, ii. 141) ; 
among the Muhammadans of India between seven and fourteen (Jaffur 
Shurreef, of. cif. p. 30; Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali says [62. cé#, ii. 12] at the 
age of seven); and among the Muhammadans of Tashkent and of 
Central Asia generally between seven and ten (Schuyler, Turkistan, i. 
' [London, 1876), p. 141), though occasionally either earlier or later. 

E Margoliouth, ‘ Circumcision (Muhammadan) ’, in Hastings, of. 
cit. iii. 678; Tornauw, of. cil. p 85; Lane, Arabian Society in the 
Middle Ages, p. 192. 

2 Pierotti, of. cH. p. 190 (Palestine) ; v. Maltzan, Reise nach Süd- 
arabien (Braunschweig, 1873), p. 266 (Fodhiland). 

3 Ploss-Renz, Das Kind im Brauch und Sitte der Völker, ii. (Leipzig! 
1912), p. 147; Andree, Lihnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche. 
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him such an appearance is supposed to make him a man 
capable of procreation.' At the same time circumcision is 
also regarded as “cleansing”, which is indicated by the 
Arabic term ZuAr and its cognates. ‘ By it the boy becomes 
clean, and capable of performing religious exercises, of 
praying and entering the mosque " ;® this view of its purpose 
is clearly taken by those authorities who hold that the opera- 
tion should be performed just before a boy is of the age when 
he can be punished for neglecting his prayers. The idca 
that uncircumcised boys are ceremonially unclean has also 
been found among some savage peoples ;* and it is by no 
means improbable that this idea has been a contributory 
cause of circumcision. 


Neue Folge (Stuttgart, 1889), p. 211 sg.; von den Stemen, Unfer den 
Naturvélkern Zentral-RBrasiliens (Berlin, 1894), p. 198 sg. See Wester- 
marck, The Jlistory of Human Marriage, i. 563 sq. 

1 Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der Südsee (Stuttgart, 1907), p.« 182 
(New Britain). 

? Klunzinger, of. cif. p. 195. Cf. Doughty, of. edt. i. 342, 391: 
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CHAPTER XX 
RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH DEATH 


IF a person is very ill and his death is held to be immanent, 
his near relatives living in the samc town or village assemble 
in the room in which he is lying. Should any of them fail 
to appear, the family of the dying person would look upon it 
as a sign of enmity and would make it a cause of quarrel. 
In country places a message may also be sent to relatives in 
neighbouring villages, who likewise hasten to the death-bed 
of their friend. No menstruating woman, however, should 
enter the room, nor any woman who has omitted to clean 
herself after sexual intercourse. Little children are removed 
to another house so as not to drive away thc angels by 
improper behaviour (Tangier), or because infants are sup- 
posed to be able to hear the talk and crying of the dead 
(Fez, Ait Waráin). 

If the family of the dying person can afford it scribes are 
called in to recite a chapter of the Koran, unless some onc of 
the assembled friends is capable of performing this task. 
The recitation should be continued till the moment of death, 
but no longer, its object being to shorten the agony. The 
chapter considered most suitable for this occasion is the 
sūratu 'r-ra'd, which is called s-sdA/£yg because it makes 
death easier. For a similar purpose a little honey is put 
into the mouth of the dying person, and at the last moment 
some water is dripped into it to moisten his throat. If his 
teeth are clenched, which is sometimes supposed to indicate 
that he has led a sinful life (Ait WáryBger),! some cotton or 

1 To die with clenched fists, again, is looked upon as a sign of un- 
charitableness (Tangier, Bni ‘Aros, Ait SAdd&n). 
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wool is soaked in water mixed with honey and then pressed 
against his teeth. I have also heard that the honey and water 
serve as a protection against Sitan, who at the moment of 
death siis astride the person, showing him all sorts of tempting 
things, such as beautiful women and food and drink, to 
induce him to follow him to hell (Andjra, Bni ‘Aros); or 
that a little butter, honey, and water is put into his mouth 
in ordcr that he shall not die hungry or thirsty, which would 
be bad for him (Ait Waryüger) These explanations, 
however, are laughed at by the educated. The profession 
of the faith is recited in front of the face of the dying person, 
if he is unable to recite it himself, so as to save him from 
hell; and his face is turned in the direction of Mecca either 
at his last moment or immediately after. The women 
sometimes ask him to convey their greetings to their departed 
relatives.! 

When life is extinct, or sometimes when a person is at 
the point of death, his eyes and mouth, if open, are closed. 
It is believed that if he dies with open eyes or, at all events, 
if they are left open, somebody else of his family or kin will 
dic before long (Shaiwta, Tangier, Andjra, Ait Wary4ger, 
Ait Sdddén) ; and the same is supposed to happen should 
his cyes open again after being closed (Aglu). His big toes 
are frequently tied together to prevent the legs from remaining 
apart; the Ait Sáddén say that an omission of this procedurc 
would also cause another death in the household. His jaws 
are bound up, and his arms are straightened along the body. 
The near relatives kiss his forehead or face or mouth; the 
kiss of a parent, or of a son or daughter, implies or is 
supposed to result in a parental blessing, or that of the child 
is accompanied with a prayer for forgiveness. But no tears 
must fall on the face of the deceased, as they would cause 
him suffering in the grave (Tangier, Bni ‘Aros). The 
closing of the eyes and the straightening of the arms, however, 
may also be postponed till he is washed, and the kissing of 
his forehead till he has been washed and dressed. He is 
lifted from his bed and placed on a mat on the floor with his 
face turned towards Mecca, and his face or his whole body 

t See also Doutté, Merrdkech (Paris, 1905), p. 355. 
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is covered. The room is fumigated with incense, such as 
agal-wood and gum-lemon; at Fez I was told that this 
is done not merely to perfume the air, but also to drive away 
evil spirits or prevent their entering. In the same town, as 
also at Tangier, the mattresses are removed from the room. 
In many cases one or two candles are lighted even in the 
daytime, the dead person is left alone, and the door of the 
room is closed. 

At Fez the women in the house lament and continue to 
do so as long as the body remains in the house, although 
they know that their tears will cause pain to the deceased, 
At Tangier their lamentations are restricted to the moments 
when the person dies and when his body is carried away. 
In Andjra and among the Bni ‘Aros his family weep, but 
not loudly nor in the room where he is lying ; if they did it 
there, he would go to hell. Grown-up people should really 
not weep at all when one of their friends dies; for death, 
like sickness, is “a visit (e¢éra) of God”. But in little 
children's tears there is blessing: they extinguish the fire of 
hell for the dead. Among the Ait WaryAger, also, the 
women of the family and those who come to condole only 
weep in another room. Among the Iglífwa the female 
relatives of the deceased weep until his body is removed, 
and his mother, wife, and sister make lamentations like 
these :—— O my son, with whom have you left me? Who 
will give me anything to-day? Whom shall I sce amidst 
the people? I do not like to remain behind " (said by the 
mother) Or, " O my sons, you are left without a father. 
Who will make you happy on feast-days by giving you 
slippers and shirt? Who will provide you with food on 
feast-days, who will give soap for your clothes? Whom 
shall we look at on the day of powder play?” (said by the 
wife). Or, “ Whom shall I now go and see? Who will 
ask for me, O my brother? If my husband is going to beat 
me, from whom shall I seek help ? ” (said by a married sister 
living in another village). But neither at Fez,1 Tangier, 

1 [n his old description of Fez, Leo Africanus (The History and 


Description of Africa, ii, [London, 1896], p. 453) states that the women 
on the death of a husband, father, or any other dear friend, “ put on 
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and Marráksh, nor among any Shlöh ! or Jbála * with whose 
customs I am familiar, are there such violent demonstrations 
of grief as are found among mosi Arabs of the plains,’ as 
also among ihe Berbers in the neighbourhood of Fez and 
Ujda. 

Among the Ulád Bü'áziz and in Dukkála generally the 
women of the family cry and shriek, moving their bodics and 
arms like maniacs, rub their faces with ashes and earth mixed 
with water and fresh cow-dung, and scratch and tear their 
cheeks till they bleed. This performance may begin even 
before the sick person has breathed his last. There are also 
all sorts of conventional exclamations. For example, on the 
death of a son or a brother :—'' O my son (or brother)! He 
is fond of the guests. He is fond of the dish. He is fond of 
his comrades. His mouth is free from foulness. His face 
is beautiful. His eyes are black. You have gone from me. 
I shall never give birth to a son (or have a brother) like you ". 
Or, on the death of a daughter :—“ O my daughter, where 
is your voice? Who will fetch water for me? Who will 
make bread?” and so forth. Neighbours have meanwhile 
assembled in the tent, and the women join in the lamentations 
and rub or scratch their faces with their hands, though only 
lightly and without daubing them with ashes and cow-dung. 
In every village there are professional wailing-womoen 
(hasedndt, sing. hassgua), who on these occasions take the 
lead. They make declamations in praise of the deceased, 


most vile sackcloth, and defile their faces with much durt: then call 
they cerlaine men clad in womens attire, bringing great fower-squaie 
drums with them, at the noise of which drums the women-mourners 
sing a funerall song, tending as much as may be, to the commendation 
of the partie deceased: and at the end of euery verse, the said women 
viter most hideous shrikes and outcries, tearing their haire, and with 
much lamentation beating their cheekes and breasts, till they be all- 
imbrued with blood". But he adds that this practice is only found 
among the baser people, whereas “ the gentlemen and better sort behaue 
themselues more modestly ". 

* See also Doutté, of. cif. p. 355 (Haha; Jdem, Missions au Maroc 
—En tribu (Paris, 1914), p. 85 (Ait Wauzgit). 

3 See also Michaux-Bellaire, Quelgues tribus de montagnes de la 
région du Habt (Archives marocaines, xvii, [Paris, 1911]), p. 140. 
3 Cf. Doutté, Merrdkech, p. 355. 
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though they are not supposed to say about him anything 
which is not truc. If he was a scribe, for instance, they 
ery :—'' Who will read his books? Who will write the 
charms? Who will teach?” and so forth. If he was an 
ordinary man :—'' He left his horse outside his tent, who will 
ride on it? He left his gun, who will carry it? " and so 
forth! And women of other families who are present also 
ask them to speak of żkeir dead relatives in a similar manner. 
Some of the women cry rhythmically, Z4ya hath hdya hath ; 
and another party, Z/dwa hdwa. I was told that if women 
scratch their faces on a person's death he will be burned in 
hell; butthis theory is overruled by ancient custom. Indeed, 
if a woman does not observe the custom she will afterwards 
be reprobated for it; if she is quarrelling with another 
woman the latter may say to her, “ You ought not to speak 
a word, you did not scratch your face when your brother 
died". If a man, as sometimes happens, asks beforehand 
the women of his family to refrain from the practice on his 
death, they will nevertheless scratch their faces, though “ only 
a little" ; but in such a case the dead man will not have to 
suffer for it. Unmarried girls and women who have only 
been married a year, however, are not allowed to take part 
in the performance of this rite, called »d:5, although they join 
in the lamentations; and a woman who has torn her face 
must not prepare the funeral supper, because the forbidden 
act has made her mghréma, '"tabooed". It frequently 
occurs that the women of the family cut off their hair on the 
day when the death took place; but they do it secretly, as 
otherwise they would be prevented from performing this 
unlawful rite. The shorn hair is afterwards taken to a shrine 
and left there. 

Among the Mnására I was told that the women rub their 
hair and clothes, but not their faces, with cow-dung ; and on 
the death of a husband, father, or brother the wife, daughter, 
or sister also cuts off her hair. She first puts it on the roof 
of the tent and leaves it there for seven days, and then takes 
ìt to a shrine. In the Hidina the younger women only, those 


1 For other similar chants in Dukkála and the Rahámna see Doutté, 
Merrákech, p. 355 sgg. 
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of the child-bearing age, perform the 4225, scratching their 
faces and rubbing them with soot and cow-dung. They also 
strew ashes over their heads and clothes, blacken their 
kerchicfs with soot, gird themselves with ropes, and play 
on earthenware pans as if these were tambourines. This rite 
is performed not only by women of the dead person’s family 
but also by other women living in the village, who come to- 
the house of mourning and take part in the performance, 
expecting their services to be returned in a like manner in 
the future when a death occurs in their own houses. Yet 
here also there are men who forbid such demonstrations of 
grief on their death ; and I was told that their will is respected. 
The women of the family of the deceased, moreover, cut off a 
portion of their hair and put it on the roof of the house. 
Among the Ait Sáddén all the women in the village, 
including strangers who happen to be there, come to the 
room or tent in which the dead person is lying. Standing 
close to the body they wail and scratch their faces and cry 
out, all together, time after time, A4kai a wdiha hdiyha hà 
vodiha; a wáiha is an exhortation to the others to scratch 
their faces, while Aë wdika means “ here we are doing it”. 
The scratching is so violent that the checks get lacerated, 
unless perhaps in the casc of some woman who does not like 
to spoil her appearance and therefore scratches her face only 
slightly; in such a case the women of the dead person's 
family will scratch their faces with equal care at the funeral 
of one of her people. The nearest relatives or intimate 
friends of the dead man's wife also rub themselves with 
soot, ashes, mud, and fresh cow-dung, gird themselves with 
ropes, and dress themselves in dirty old tent-cloths, A 
mother or sister, or some other woman particularly fond of 
the deceased, may even, after tearing her cheeks, disclose 
her bosom and maltreat it in a similar manner. In former 
times, however, a woman who had been a victim to the 
terrible enntya called the Táb'a ! and had been cured by a 
shereef refrained from all these unlawful practices; but 
this rule is no longer observed on the death of a near relative, 
even though the shereef tells her to comply with it. The 
1 See supra, i. 400 59g. 
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scribes also try in vain to persuade the women in general to 
give up these customs; and should a woman follow their 
advice on the death of a near relative, she would ever after 
be reproached by the other women. The said ceremony, 
which is called aggäin or armisén, however, is performed in 
full only if the deceased had reached the age of puberty. On 
‘tthe death of a little child there is no such ceremony at all, 
except that the mother scratches her face in case the child 
was her first-born; while on the death of an older child the 
mother or sister does so slightly in other cases as well. Very 
old women, but not those who are merely past the age of 
child-bearing, refrain from scratching themselves, though 
they soil their faces like the other women if the deceased was 
a near relative. The ceremony will take place even if the 
person has before death asked to be spared it. If a person 
dies on a Friday or feast-day the women are less profuse in 
their expressions of grief, the men trying to dissuade them 
from scratching their faces. And their wailing is also less 
exorbitant on the death of one of their own sex than on that 
of a man. 

After scratching their faces the women of the Ait Sdddén 
sit down and make ejaculations like these :—“ O my son 
(or brother), where are the scribes in whose company you 
were ?'——if the deceased was a scribe; or, “‘ Where are 
the riflemen in whose company you were ?’’—if he was a 
rileman; or, “ Where are the horsemen with whom you 
used to practise powder play?" On this occasion the women 
are wailing over their own dead relatives, and what they say 
may be sheer fiction. Thus a woman may exclaim, ' O my 
son, where is your horse?” though he never owned a horse 
or even a donkey; or, “ Where are your clothes with their 
golden embroideries ? ” though he only wore a shabby dress ; 
or, ‘‘ Where is my shereef ? " or, “ Where is my gazelle "' 
(the name for a beautiful person)? however wicked or ugly 
he was. But these lies can only be told by strangers, whose 
statements may be plausible, not by women living in the 
village. All women belonging to the family of the deceased, 
with the exception of those who are very old, cut off their 
two plaits and hang them at the shrine to which the cemetery 
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is atlached or on some tree outside it. If the deceased was 
à man, some female friend of his who is not a near relative 
may also cut off a tuft of her hair and hang it there, although 
she tries to conceal it if she is a married woman; whereas a 
widow or a divorced wife may without shame sacrifice even 
her plaits. The cutting of the hair only takes place when 
the corpse has been carried to the cemetery to be buried. 

Among the Ait Waráin the women tear their faces both 
with their nails and with bits of a sooty old pipkin. Some 
of them dress themselves in an old tent-cloth, though the 
other women do not allow them to wear it for long; and 
women to whom the deceased was particularly dear cut off 
one or both of their plaits and deposit the severed hair at a 
shrine. This is also the custom among the Ait Vusi; and 
if the death was duc to violence it is the universal rule for 
the women of the slain man's family to cut off their right 
plait, and sometimes the left as well. Among the Ail 
Mjild the women scratch their arms and the upper part of 
the body. Among the Ait Ndër the female relatives of the 
deceased smear their faces and clothes with cow-dung and 
mud taken from a pond. Among the At Ubábti both the 
women of the tent and female relatives living in other tents 
rub themselves with the soot of an carthenware pan, ashes, 
and cow-dung and tear their faces and gird themselves with 
ropes. The ceremony of tearing the face is called by them 
atjdur. They also loosen their plaits and cut off some of 
the hair and bury it in the ground. Among the neighbouring 
tribe of the At Buzéggu a widow, mother, daughter, or 
sister shaves her head completely. 

When a Tangier man hears of these customs he exclaims, 
A'üdu be lldh min n-nakiya u n-ndib (or, mën sakdigh), “I 
take refuge with God from the lamentation and scratching ” 
(or, “from his curse"); and during my stay among the 
Jbala of Andjra, Jbel Hbib, and the Sahel I also often 
heard them speaking with much contempt of the women's 
behaviour at funerals among their Arab neighbours. They 
accused them of not knowing their religion; they called them 
heathen or Jews. I was told that among the Bdáwa the 
women even throw dung and stones at the bier when the 
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dead body is carried away to the cemetery. Among some 
Arabs in the neighbourhood of Alcazar they throw stones 
into the air, saying to God, " What did you take? You only 
took a corpse", And I heard of a woman among them 
who, after scratching and soiling herself, went to the body 
of her dead husband and boxed its ears, saying angrily, 
“Who is going to attend to your animals? I will not do it". 

Among the Br&ber, or Central Berbers, it occurs in rare 
cases that men scratch their faces on the death of a dear 
friend ; but they do not do it so violently as the women, 
and they are soon stopped by the other men. In Dukkála, 
or at least in some parts of that province, the men of the 
dead person's family are also expected to weep, those who 
do not do so being said to have '' a black heart ", and some 
men even make loud lamentations. But the men of other 
households who come to the tent only kiss the forehead of 
the deceased or, if the body has already been washed and 
dressed, place their right hand on the shroud and then, on 
removing it, kiss the hand, saying, Llah erdhmdk a fidn, 
“ May God be merciful to you, O So-and-so ", 

As soon as the death becomes known it is the custom for 
friends to pay a visit of condolence to the family of the 
deceased, The condolers (in Arabic J-‘assdyen, fem, 
L-'aaadydt^) use phrases like these Alláh i'ddgam I" dar, 
'" May God make the reward great” ; Ajdrak diléh, " May 
God reward you”; Alláh ibdddel l-mhébba b s-gbar, " May 
God change the love for patience " ; Ddd bdsdk (or bgskum), 
“ He took away your evil”. The answers are, respectively :— 
Lith la iwürrib Sarr, “ May God let you experience no evil ” ; 
Iqidá lek dlidh, “ May God say the same to you”; Barak 
alléhu fib," May God bless you”; L/àÀ la iwúrrik bgs, 
“ May God let you experience no evil". Among the Ait 
Sáddén the male condolers (Z»s'assax) who come from other 
villages and are not relatives say to the members of the dead 
person's family, Rdbéi adatéraag ssbar, “ May God give you 
patience " ; and the latter reply, Rddi ur afitisn'f (or, if the 
reply is addressed to more than one person, aunitisn'dt) ainnd 
ihkan, " May God not inflict on you what is bad ". Among 
various tribes it is the custom for the condolers to bring with 
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them presents of food. Among the Ulld DBü'üziz relatives 
from other villages bring a sheep or an ox. Among the Ait 
Warydger the women who come to the house bring flour, 
while the male condolers assist the men of the family in their 
preparations for the funeral. Among the Iglfwa the con- 
dolers make presents of various kinds of food—such as butter, 
oil, eggs, meat, and fowls—but not of bread. In other tribes’ 
(Amantiz, Aglu, Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin, At Ubábti, Bni 
' Árog) and in towns no such presents are given. At Tangier 
the period for paying visits of condolence lasts till the fortieth 
day. 

Very shortly after death the body of the deceased is 
washed, at least if he died at so early an hour that the burial 
can take place on the same day. In towns there are profes- 
sional male and female washers, the former, called gsséla 
(sing. gssdl) or Gassdlin (sing. Adssdé?) and the latter, who 
are also professional midwives, gssd/de* or fassdldt*. At 
Fez the male washers, as well as the washing board (mggsel, 
at Tangicr called møġsel) and the bicer ('Gf), are fetched 
from Sidi Iraj, a holy place with a small mosque and a 
madhouse with a prison for women above it. Well-to-do 
towns-pcople, however, may prefer not to make usc of public 
washers, since it is considered important that the dead body 
should be washed by a person possessed of some daraka—- 
a sherecf or shercefa, a scribe, or a good and pious man or 
woman. In country places the body of a man is washed by 
the fgi, or schoolmaster, of the village or, if there is no /47, 
by some other good and religious man, with the assistance 
of one or two other men; and the body of a woman is 
washed by the mid wife of the village or some other woman of 
good reputation, by preference one who is in the habit of 
praying, with the assistance of one or two other women. 
Among the Iglíwa the male washers are always three; one 
brings the water, another pours it over the body, and the 
third performs the actual washing. It is generally the /4: 
of the village who does the last; but sometimes hc is afraid 
of touching the corpse and therefore prefers pouring out the 
water and leaving it to one of the other men to do the 
washing. They call the male washers «we ssiridnin 
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(“ those who wash " ; sing. walli zssirídés) and the female 
washers Zi ssiridnin (sing. falli isser?dén); the Shiloh of 
Aglu call them, respectively, w¢/// tiggdnin (sing. wanna 
ihiggan) and tilli tiggdnin (sing. talli ifggan); the Bráber 
of the Ait Sáddén imsirdén (sing. amsird) and timsirdin 
(sing. famsird?). The rule that men shall be washed by 
men and women by women does not apply to little children, 
who are generally washed by women. A father may wash 
his little son, but parents are not allowed io wash thcir 
grown-up children nor children their parents, because 
decency forbids them to see each other's nakedness. The 
persons who take part in the washing must be in a state of 
ritual purity. No other person is permitted to be present 
when the act is performed ; and in Dukkála I was told that 
should anybody clse catch a glimpse of the naked body after 
it has been washed, the whole washing would have to bc 
done over again, since the body would be considered to have 
been defiled. . 
The washing generally takes place in the house or tent 
of the dead person. Yet it does not do so in all casos. 
Among the At Ubábti the corpse ís washed cither in the 
tent or at a spring or water-course. Among the Amaniz, 
at Aglu, and not infrequently at Demnat also, the body of a 
man is washed in the mosque, whereas that of a woman is 
washed in her house. A scribe from the Ait Sáddén pointed 
out to me that while in his own tribe the dead are always 
washed in their tents or houses, the Ait Ndér, for this 
purpose, take their dead to a shrine on the back of an animal, 
which has the belt of a woman tied round its neck so as not 
lo be affected by the dgs of the dead person. At Tangier 
poor and homeless individuals or strangers who dic inside 
the town are washed at the zmárs/ám, and persons, even 
natives, who die outside, at a special place in the cemetery 
close to the sg or at a shrine. The washing is often accom- 
panied with fumigation, which purifies the air and serves as 
a safeguard against evil spirits. In the Hidina the place 
where the corpse is washed is fumigated with gum-lemon and 
agal-wood and sprinkled with salt to kecp off the jun or 
2 See supra, i. 48. 
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the 7782, of whom I shall speak below; The Ait Sáddén 
fumigate the place where the dead body was washed with 
agal-woad, or, in default of this, with gum-lemon and 
benzoin, in order to prevent the appearance of the /éf7dl. 
The At Ubábti, again, burn white or black benzoin and 
harmel on the spot in the tent wherc the person died, so that 
it shall not be haunted by the /@id/. While the body is 
being washed one or two candles are often kept burning cven 
though the washing takes place in broad daylight. 

The body is washed with warm water, and certain parts 
of it with soap or scented soap-stone (g4szI) The person 
who performs the act, after washing his own hands, says the 
bismilia@h and states inwardly his intention to wash the 
dead one:—Alléhumma innit ndwtt gasi l-miyit® He 
then washes the genital region very carefully with a towel, 
which is left there. He washes the lips and the teeth three 
times, and the nose the same number of times. All these 
parts of the body are washed with the left hand. He washes 
with both hands the face and the right and thc left hand 
and arm to the clbow, all three times, He passes his wet 
hands once from the forehead to the nape and back again, 
After again wetting his fingers he puts the forefingers into 
the ears and passes the thumbs behind their backs. Taking 
water with the right hand he washes with the left the feet 
as high as the ankles, first the right and then the left, three 
times apiece or more if they are dirty. He then recites the 
profession of the faith, unless he has, prematurely, done so 
before, when passing his hands over the crown and back of 
the head. This ablution, which is called /-widz, is followed 
by the so-called gas? /-miyit". The upper part of the dead 
body is raised into a sitting position. The washer fills his 
open hands with water three times and washes the head. 
With his right hand he washes the inside of the right ear and 
with his left hand that of the left ear, and washes in a similar 
manner the backs of the ears. With water poured out by his 
assistant he then washes the remaining parts of the body in 
the following order: the right and the left sides from the 
neck to the knee; the back; the foreside from the chin 


X Infra, p. 526 sq. 
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downwards to the end of the stomach, giving particular 
attention to the navel; and the right and the left leg from 
the knee to the ankle. After this he recites once morc the 
profession of the faith. These ablutions must be performed 
on the day when the dead person is to be buried, even though 
he has died and been washed on the day before. In such a 
case, however, the first washing is generally of a very simple 
character. There may also be a preliminary washing if the 
death and the burial take place on the same day. At Tangier 
a dead body which is defiled by sexual or excremental 
impurity is subject to a so-called gas? /-'dda (J-’dda), so as 
not to be abandoned by the angels. In Andjra the washing 
prescribed by the religious law, /-gasl de l-fard de l-miyit, 
is preceded by the gas? J-drág de l-miyit, " thc washing 
away of the sweat of the dead one"; and if the burial is 
performed on the day of death there is only a short interval 
between these washings, during which the body is left 
without any other covering but such as is required by decency. 
Among the Ait Sdddén it is shortly after death stripped of 
its clothes and bathed by an elderly woman of, if the deccased 
was a married man, by his wife. 

Precautions have to be taken with the water which has 
been used for the washing of the corpse, It is bad to tread 
on it. If anybody does so the skin of his feet will chap 
(UlAd Bu‘aztz, Andjra, Bni ‘Aros, Ait WaryAger, Temsámàn); 
and the Ul4d Ba‘aziz say that it will remain in that condition 
till the Great Feast, when the feet may be cured by being 
dipped into the blood of a sacrificed animal! The Ait 
Sáddén believe that if a woman treads on water with which 
a corpse has been washed she will never after give birth to 
a child; and I have heard of a similar belief among the 
women of Tangier. In the Hidina care is taken to prevent 
fowls from drinking such water; for it is believed that if a 
fowl did so and afterwards drank from a vessel used by the 
inhabitants of the house, the latter would be hurt in con- 
sequence. Magic is also practised with such water, as will 
be seen later on. The broom with which it has been swept 
off is thrown away (Fez, Tangier, Amaniiz); and the same 

1 Supra, ii, 122. 
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is done with the vessel or vessels which have been used for 
the washing, or they are given in charity to some poor 
person (Tangicr) or deposited in the mosque of the village 
(Andjra). 

When the body has been washed it is dressed. Once 
more the big toes are, in many cases, tied together, and the 
jaws are bound up. At Fez the thumbs are also tied together 
over the breast, while at Tangier the same is done with the 
sleeves of the grave-shirt after the body has been dressed. 
"In the former town I was told that cotton is inserted into the 
ears, nostrils, anus, and, in the case of a woman, her vulva, 
and is also put over the eyes and the mouth; while at 
Tangier cotton which has bcen sprinkled with camphor is 
inserted into the ears and nostrils, between the lips, under 
the armpits, and at the groins. The grave-clothes arc 
generally made of white cotton stuff, which should be clean ; 
but for some of the pieces, such as the drawers, shirt, and 
turban, the real garments may be used. It is a widespread 
idea that the grave-clothing should consist of seven pieces ; ! 
though the rule stated by Sidi Halil that in the case of a man 
the number of pieces should not exceed five ? is also recognised 
and observed. 

At Tangier the grave-clothes of a man consist of sdrewqg 
( drawers ”), zfdonzr (" shirt ”), 'dmáma (“ turban "), which 
is also generally used for the tying up of the jaws, fdfa (over 
the head and the body to the knees), and a shroud called adh 
l-kfen, ‘‘ the outer side of the shroud " ; while a woman has 
two additional fäif over the first one or an zaér (a rectangular 
seamless piece of material worn by women) instead of one 
of them. A woman also has a /#dm, or veil, over the face 
below the eyes, which is reckoned as part of the ‘dm@ma. The 
grave-clothing is often sprinkled with saffron-water before 
the body is dressed in it and with geranium-water afterwards ; 
or it is fumigated with agal-wood or gum-lemon before the 


z Cf. Höst, Efterretninger om Mardkos og Fes (Kigbenhavn, 1779), 
p. 116; Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon, ‘ El-Qcar el-Kebir’, in Archives 
marocaines, ii, (Paris, 1904), p. 76. 

2 Sidi Hall, AfuGéasar, i. 2. 20. 10 (French translation by Perron, 
vol, i, [Paris, 1848], p. 314). 
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dressing commences. Well-to-do people also put roses, 
jasmins, and other flowers the scent of which is liked by the 
angels, over the face after the body has been dressed. Un- 
married persons, even little children, have their palms painted 
with henna; they are called a‘rdyis Lahéra, bridegrooms 
or brides of the other world. A very small child, however, 
is not dressed in the usual grave-clothes, but is only wrapped 
up in a piece of white calico. 

Among the Ulad Bu‘aziz the body of cither a man or a 
woman is dressed in sdrw@/ (* drawers ”), dd/gra (“slippers”), 
béd‘dya (" waistcoat”), and sédd (“ turban ’’), while a woman 
has, besides, two fezf placed round her waist, one in front 
and the other behind; and the whole body is then wrapped 
in a shroud (fes). Unmarried grown-up persons have the 
right palm smeared with henna. In Andjra the grave- 
clothes of both men and women consist of seven, five, or 
three picces, according to the means of the family. The 
three pieces are the sdrwad (“ drawers ”), rdaga (“ turban ”’), 
and fem (shroud); the five pieces include in addition a 
gandéra ("shirt ") and a /#dm ("veil"); and the seven 
pieces, s#Jdaz (“ shoes”) and an da l-kfen (a larger shroud 
outside the other one) as well. Unmarried girls have their 
hands painted with henna. Among the Ait Waryfger and 
the Ait Tems4man the body is dressed in ‘ drawers” 
(ssarwar, ssdwér), “ shirt ” (Sfammir, támmir), “ turban” 
(da'mand, arásséf), and “slippers” (ihärkúsën, ihākäs), 
and is then wrapped up in a shroud (vZAfZn, résfén). Among 
the Ait Sáddén the grave-clothes consist of ésvdu/(‘‘ drawers”), 
tisdmir ("shirt"), tasasit (" headgear”, wound round the 
head), sséatt (‘‘shoes’’), /Z&fen (shroud), and udm l lékfen 
(the Arabic aah l-kfen); but the two last-mentioned pieces 
are sewn together so as to make one piece, in which the body 
is sewn up. Unmarried young persons have their eyes 
painted with antimony and their lips with walnut root or 
bark. Among the Amanüz the grave-clothes of both men 
and women consist of five, seven, or nine pieces, namely, 
ssérwel ( drawers ") or two or three ssvaul, agššab (“ shirt ’’) 
or two or three zgsban, tagdést (“ belt '), reza (‘‘ turban ”), 
and ditk/fén (shroud); although the body of a poor person 
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may simply be wrapped in a cotton sheet or shroud, Among 
the Iglfwa the regular number of pieces is seven. Every- 
where the shroud in which the body is enveloped is knotted 
at head and feet. In many cases at least, the needles 
with which the grave-clothes have been sewn and the thread 
and cotton which may be left after sewing them are either 
thrown away or given in charity to some poor woman, 

If the deceased was a 4277, that is, had made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, he may have brought his shroud from there, 
and in such a case he would have taken it to the well 
Zemzem and sprinkled it with its water. Very frequently 
the grave-clothes of a &ajj are on his death sprinkled with 
water from the same well which he brought with him, and 
a little of it is also mixed with the water used for the washing 
of his body ; and it is the custom for persons who have made 
the pilgrimage to present such water to their friends to be 
used for the same purposes. Itis considered a very meritorious 
act to provide a poor person with grave-clothing on his death, 

At Fez, while the body is being washed and dressed, a 
band of scribes who have been brought from Sidi Fraj are 
making recitations from the Koran in the open centre of 
the house ; and after they have received payment and gone 
away they are succeeded by another band of scribes, who 
continue the recitations until the body is carricd out of the 
house. If it remains there overnight and the family of the 
deceased is fairly well-off, the whole Koran is recited in the 
room where his body is lying, often in the presence of his 
family. I was told that the object of the recitations is to 
prevent Sítan from troubling him; the devil may cven make 
the dead man sit up just as though he were alive. Not 
infrequently men belonging to the sewn d-ddlil arc also 
called in to recite in the presence of the deceased portions of 
the book Dalà'il al-Hairat of al-Jazült, whose followers they 
arc. If the dead person belonged to a religious order it is 
the custom both in Fez and elsewhere to invite members of 
his ZáZfa to his house, where they form a ring round the 
corpse and sing and Adirédhi in the usual manner, but 
refrain from playing, or, in the case of 'Esáwa, Hmádša, 
and Jilála, do nothing more than recite their 4g5. 
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Ai Tangier the washing and dressing of the body are 
likewise accompanied with recitations from the Koran in the 
centre of the house. The whole Koran may be recited on 
this occasion and the Bürdah and a portion of the Dala’il 
al-Hairat as well; but at a poor man’s funeral the whole 
performance will be restricted to the recitation of the 36th, 
the 67th, or the 20th chapter of the Koran—the si#ratu yd sin, 
the siiratu 'l-mulk (generally called “abdérak), or the srazu 
14 ha—followed by the usual fátha. If ihe interment of the 
deceased is postponed till the day after he died, the whole 
Koran may be recited at night, or also /-/édya /-&ófra or 
IJ édya s-sgéra; the former consists of the first part of the 
creed repeated seventy thousand times with the second part 
added after each hundred, and the latter of the prayer for 
the Prophet (saddz* ‘äi &-nó£) repeated one thousand times. 
.l was told that the object of the recitations made by the 
scribes is to keep off evil spirits, Ifthe family of the deccased 
can afford it, the scribes are entertained with séés# and meat 
before the bier is carried out, and alms of food and money 
are also given to the poor who have gathered at the house. 

In country places, also, recitations from the Koran are 
frequently made while the dead body is still in the house 
or tent. There may be such recitations during the day or, 
if the deceased person is buricd on the day after his death, 
at night. Among the Ait Tems&min scribes arc reciting 
the tabdrak while the body is being washed and dressed, 
but no recitations are made at night. The case is different 
among the Ait Waryager and the Ait Sáddën, as also in the 
Hidina, if the family can afford to employ scribes for nightly 
recitations. In Andjra and among the Bni ‘Aros these 
recitations may comprise the whole of the Koran, but may 
also be restricted to the yd sim alone, and the scribes are 
entertained with A4Zs£s2. In the Garbtya the food with 
which the scribes are served before the body is carried away 
must be taken to them in one dish at a time only, and the 
empty dishes must likewise be removed one by one, lest there 
should be another death in the house before long. Among 
the Ulàd Bü'áziz and the Amanüz and at Aglu, on the other 

1 Cf. Michaux-Bellaire, of, cit. p. 141 (Habt.). 
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hand, there are no recitations of the Koran cither by day 
or night while the body of the deceased is lying in his old 
home. 

If the burial is put off till the following day the body 
is left alone in the room after the scribes have gone away, 
or an enclosure is made for it in the tent; among the Ul&d 
Bu‘aztz it is placed along the back of the tent and hidden 
by a curtain. A candle or two and sometimes as many 
as four candles, or an oil-lamp, are left burning in the room 
or close to the 'corpse throughout the night. In Andjra 
some salt may be strewn on the candles; and at Fez the 
light was expressly said to serve as a protection against the 
Jnün. Among the Ait Temsámàán it must be left to burn 
itself out! The room may be fumigated with benzoin or 
gum-lemon. In many places a dagger or some other object 
of steel or iron is put on the abdomen of the dead body (Fez, 
Tangier, Andjra, Bni 'Árog); among the Ait Sdddén a 
ploughshare (tagursa) is used for this purpose. It is said 
to be done to prevent the abdomen from swelling; but I 
have also been told that its object is to keep away Sítan or 
the juin (Fez, Andjra, Bni 'Árog). The Amanüz prevent 
swelling by placing a lump of carth over the navel. 

The time when the deceased is buried depends on the 
hour of his death. In Fez and the Hidina, if a person died 
before ‘djar, he is gencrally interred on the same day, but 
if he died at a later hour the burial is as a rule put off till the 
next morning. At Fez and Tangier nobody is buried after 
sunset; but the UJAd Bü'üziz and the Bni ‘Aros inter people 
even after it has become dark. In Andjra, if the death took 
place before ‘åsar, the body is if possible buried on the same 
day, unless the deceased was a wealthy man and his family 
want to give him an unusually fine funeral; but it is con- 
sidered bad to keep a corpse in the house longer than is 
necessary. The dead person is said to be anxious to be 
buried as soon as possible and to “complain of his family " 
if it is not done. Among the Ait Wary&ger there is thc 

1 Cf. Michaux-Bellaire, of. c£. p. 141 :—" La bougie allumée pour 


le lavage du corps continue à brûler jusqu'à ce qu'elle soit consumée : 
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opposite belief : the departed is too fond of his old home to 
like to be hurried into the grave, though his people want to 
bury him quickly. The burial is among them postponed 
till the following day even if the death occurred shortly after 
mid-day, and it is said never to take place after ‘dsar. Among 
the Ait Sáddén it may be put off till the next day though the 
person died in the morning—if the grave-clothes are not 
ready before then or if some near relative living in another 
village could not otherwise attend the funeral or if the 
cemetery is too distant, which may be the case because there 
is not a cemetery in the vicinity of every village. On the 
other hand it also happens that a person who died after 
‘åsar is buried on the same day, if everything is ready for 
the funeral and the cemetery is not far off; and poor people 
who have no near relatives are cven buried after sunset. 
But as the Ait Sáddén consider prayer indispensable at a 
burial—a view which is not universally shared—and no 
prayer must be said for some half an hour beforc sunsct, 
nobody is buried at that time. The Iglfwa and the Amanüz 
also refrain from burying anybody when the sun is going to 
set, though they bury people after sunset and the latter even 
after it has become dark. 

At Fez, before the body is taken to the grave, the relatives 
and friends of the deceased assemble in the house; and 
many other' people, though only men, gather in the street 
outside to join the procession. The body of a man is carried 
out of the house on a palmetto mat (Asérz), and is then, with 
the mat, placed in a bier (#‘ds') waiting at the door. The 
body of a woman or a child, on the other hand, is put inside 
a yellow coffin (/4227*) made of wood, before it is carried to 
the bier. When an old man's body ís taken out of the 
house, some »gágef (sing. nggdfa)—free negresses whose 
business is to assist women on festive occasions and especially 
_ to attend weddings—trill the sgdari#, having been hired for 
this purpose; it is said to be a mark of respect, as there is 
barakain an old man. At Fez and everywhere else the body 
is carried out of the house head foremost. At Tangier it is 
generally placed in the bier (sd/snel) before it is carried out, 
and a flag brought from some shrine is often spread over the 
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blanket with which it is covered. If the family of the 
deceased is sufficiently well-off, the body of a woman or a 
child, and sometimes also that of a grown-up man, is laid in 
a coffin (gd dz), which has been painted with saffron, and 
the coffin is placed in the bier; but this is not done with a 
very small child, who is carried to the grave in the arms of a 
man. In any case a youngish woman, whether martied or 
not, has her bier or coffin distinguished by an arched erection 
of cane, covered with white cotion and decorated with silk 
handkerchiefs and two or three belts. This is called an 
‘ammériya, like the decorated cage in which a bride is taken 
to her new home. When a person has a house built for him, 
he often tells the builders to make the entrance door of the 
house so wide that a bier and an ‘ammégriya can be taken 
through it. Ai the funeral of an unmarried person or a 
woman who is with child, one of the women trills the zgdrzz 
when the body is carried out, as if it were a wedding. If the 
deceased was a married man and his widow is with child, 
she places her belt on the cover alongside the body, in 
case she has not previously given birth to a child. 

In Andjra, too, the m¢hmel, or bier, of an unmarried 
girl is decorated as an 'a»jríya, and the agári?* is trilled 
when her body is carried out; and the latter is also done in 
the case of a bachelor. The pregnancy of a woman who has 
lost her husband is announced in the same way as at Tangier; 
and a similar custom is found among other Arabic-speaking 
mountain tribes? and the Rifians of Temsámàün. In Andjra 
the bier is set down in the yard outside the house with the 
face of the dead person turned towards Mecca; scribes 
recite the #addraé and in many cases the Bürdah as well; 
and a meal of 4dsksz and meat is served there to them and 
the other people? Among the Bni ‘Aros the Bürdah and 
the sZ/£a are on this occasion recited at the funeral of a rich 
man and the yZ stm at that of a poor one, and a meal is 
likewise served ín the yard or, if the family is poor, bread 
and dried figs are given to all who are present. Among 
the same mountaineers it is the custom to put myrtle sprigs 

1 Cf. Michaux-Bellaire, of. ciż. p. 142 (Habt). 
2 Ibid. p. 142 (Habt). 3 Cf. ibid. p. 141 (Habt). 
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underneath the dead body before it is carried away. Both 
among ihem and in Andjra it is considered necessary that 
the washing board should have been removed before the 
bicr with the corpse is carried out of the house, since other- 
wise there would soon be another death in the family. 

Among the Ait Wäryåġer, also, the bier, after being 
carried out of the house by four men including some member 
of the family, is placed in the yard (azgag), from which all 
the animals have been previously removed so as not to sce 
or hear the dead person; it is believed that he is weeping 
and that animals can hear it, though men can not, and that 
they would become sorry if they heard it. The scribes 
recite the hess yastabSirina, containcd in the fourth chapter 
of the Koran (sZratu 'n-nisd'"), and nobody is then allowed 
either to weep or talk. After the recitation all the people 
make /dtha, one of the scribes asking God to be merciful 
to the dead person and to bestow his blessings on the living. 
Four persons take hold of the bier, and the women begin to 
cry. But if the departed was a bachelor or an unmarried 
girl one of the women, instead of crying, trills the zgdri/, 
here called sriwriwen, Before the bier is carried out of 
the house a meal of meat and bread made of barley without 
yeast is scrved in the yard to the scribes and all others who 
are there on this occasion. But many persons do not like 
to partake of food served at a funeral, as such food is said 
to remain in the stomach for forty days. 

Among the Ulád Bü'üziz the bier (misğn; in Mazagan 
called marfa‘) with the body is taken out, not through the 
entrance of the tent, but through an aperture in its back. 
Among them also the sgérit is trilled on this occasion if the 
deceased was a bachelor or a grown-up girl. In the Hidina 
the carriers stop just outside the threshold and raise the bier 
(n'à$) three times and put it twice on the ground; otherwise 
the gs would remain in the house and another of its inhabit- 
ants would soon die. If the deceased was a married man 
and his widow is with child, she passes once underneath the 
bier when it is raised, so that the people’ may know that the 
child to which she will give birth was begotten by her husband. 
Sometimes the Bürdah, or part of it, is recited outside the 
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door by scribes, who are remunerated with moncy laid down 
on the corpse. Among the Ait Sáddén the corpse is carried 
out of the house or tent by the /22 and two or three other men, 
and is then, outside the entrance, tied to a stretcher (/sébger) 
consisting of two longitudinal and two transversal poles 
with no board between them and no legs. Four women take 
hold of the stretcher and lift it over their heads three times, 
each time putting it down again on the ground. They then 
lift it a fourth time, but not so high, when it is seized by four 
men, who place the projecting parts of the transversal poles 
on their shoulders or necks and carry it away. If the 
deceased was a young unmarried person, whether bachelor 
or girl, they have not proceeded many steps before one or 
two women trill the zgáriz (asgart). If the deceased was a 
married man and his widow is with child, she passes three 
times in succcssion under the stretcher while the men are 
walking along with it. When the body was carried out of 
the house or tent the animals had becn removed from the 
place; and subsequently any herd or flock which happens 
to moet the funeral procession is driven away, as it is con- 
sidered bad for the animals to come near a corpse, 

The dead body is carried 1o the cemetery head foremost. 
In Fez, Marráksh, and some other towns, it is carried by 
professional bearers, called skhdfa, seradya, Fiyydla, orrg f/d'a ; 
but in Tangier, Tetuan, and smaller towns, as well as in 
country places, the bearers are friends of the deceased and 
other persons, who relieve each other one by one at frequent 
intervals, desirous to perform a good deed by carrying the 
corpse. Everywhere it is considered meritorious to accom- 
pany a dead person to his grave; there is charity in every 
step—ull hálfa b hasána. At Fez, Tangier, and other 
lowns no women take part in the procession, and the same 
is very frequently the case in the country—for example, in 
Andjra and among the Bni ‘Aros and other Arabic-speaking 
mountain tribes! among the Rifians of the Ait Wáry&ger 
and Temsámán, and among the Shlóh of the Amanüz and 
Igliwa; whereas among the Ulád Bü'áziz and the Ait 
Sáddén the women walk behind the men, wailing as before 

1 See also Michaux-Bellaire, of. cit. p. 141 (Habt). 
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and even scratching their faces. The procession may 
include one or several slaves who belonged to the deceased 
but were freed by his will; and in walking along, such a slave 
holds the certificate of freedom aloft in a cleft bamboo stick.* 
Custom varies as to the order in which the participants in 
the procession walk.? At Tangier it was formerly the rule 
that the male mourners and friends went first, before the 
bier, but now they walk behind it and the other people ahead 
of it. In many other places the proccssion is headed by a 
band of scribes, and after them come the men carrying the 
corpse (Andjra, Bni 'Áros, Ul&d Bü'üziz, Amanüz); but 
among the Ait Wäryåger the bearers go first, after them the 
scribes, and then the other men and boys. The pace of the 
procession varies; among the Ait Sáddén it is faster than 
at Fez, among the Ait Temsámàn slower than at Tangier. 
While walking along the men are generally singing the 
profession of the faith; but another funeral chant, which 
is used instead of it by the T*ijantyin, is Subddn dlldh wa 
l-hamdu li Udh wä ld ildha illa Udhn alldhn akbar, wa ig 
hdula wä (d qiwwát'a ilid bi lih, " Lauded be God and the 
praise be to God, there is no god but God, God is most great; 
there is neither power nor strength but with God”. In towns, 
if the body is carricd to the cemetery at the hour of the mid-day 
or the afternoon prayer, it is taken to the Ai J-gndiz, or 
mortuary chapel attached to a mosque, where a /gi lcads the 
congregation in the prayer for the dead, sala# l-jändza, with 
its four repetitions of the ¢akéir said without prostration. 

If the body is heavy for its size, keeping back as it were 
those who carry it, the deceased is supposed to be unwilling 
to leave this world (Fez), or it is said of him that he must have 
been a bad man (Tangier). In some country places it is 
believed that if an accident happens to the bier on the way 
to the cemetery (Ulad Bü'áziz), or if the funeral procession 
stops (Ait Wáry&ger), somebody else in the village will soon . 
die, Among the Ait Wary&ger, when the procession passes 
a house, some water is thrown from it on the bier and the 

1 Cf. Meakin, The Moors (London, 1902), p. 380; Emily, Shareefa 


of Wazan, My Life Story (London, 1911), p. 157. 
2 See also Meakin, o2. cit, p. 380. 
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men carrying it, in order to avert the pollution of death from 
the house. Among the Ait Temsámün water is poured on 
the road in front of the procession; and if it is to pass a 
house in which therc is a sick person he has to be removed, as 
otherwise he would die. At Tangier it is believed that if it 
passes a house in which there is a woman in childbed, either 
the mother or the child will die. At Fez boys who see a 
funeral coming in the street hasten to cover their heads so as 
not to be affected with ringworm. But it is generally con- 
sidered good /4/ to meet a funeral. Once when I was sitting 
in a house together with two Shlóh and a funeral procession 
happened to pass, our conversation was at once interrupted. 
They said that in similar circumstances people who arc 
having a meal stop eating, and that a person who is sitting 
out-of-doors has to stand up. All this is common custom 
in Sis and among the Iglíwa, as well as at Tangier and 
Mazagan, but not at Fez. 

On the arrival at the cemetery (Arab. /-mgddar, /-mddina 
dyd] l-mqdbar |Hidina], Z-ma'móra [Ul&d Bü'áziz]; Berb, 
asmdal [Igltwa ; Amanüz, who also call it a‘dmmar]), isngal 
[Ait Sáddén], Zi»egIin [At Ubábti], sonddran [Ait WaryAger], 
imgran [Temsimiin]) the bier is placed at the side of the 
grave (Arab. góar; Berb. Jdgàar or tigtmmi [' house"; 
Amanüz], témdlt or ldgbar [Igltwa], tingalt [Ait Sáddén], 
iamgélt [At "Ubábti] andar [Ait Waáry&ger] andér 
[Tems&mán]), and the prayer for the dead is said, unless it 
has been already done at a mosque; among the Uldd 
Bü'áziz, however, there is no prayer if the interment 
takes place between ‘şar and sunset, and elsewhere if 
it does so shortly before sunset. The Amaniiz, on the other 
hand, consider it so necessary that prayer should be said for 
a dead person that if no /g? can be found to do it at the 
funeral it has to be done afterwards. Among the same tribe 
the /23, when saying the prayer, holds in his right hand some 
earth, which he afterwards places underneath the head of 
the corpse in the grave. In some places the body is, before 
the prayer, removed from the bier and laid on the earth 
which has been dug up from the grave (Ul&d Bü'áziz), and 
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this must be done even though the digging has only begun 
(Ait Sáddén) In Andjra myrtle sprigs are put at the 
bottom of the grave, and among the Ait Sáddčn seven fresh 
palmetto leaves ; the myrtle has the scent of Paradise, which 
is liked by the angels, and there is daraka in the palmetto. 
Among the Bni ‘Aros and at Tangier there are also peaple 
who lay such leaves in the grave, but in the latter place a 
palmetto mat (sédddja) is the proper thing to put underneath 
the body to protect it from the earth with its stones. The 
body of a woman is placed in the grave under the shelter 
of a Aéy¢k, and if she has been carried to the grave in a coffin 
she is also buried in it, though the blanket covering it is 
removed. The body is laid in the grave on its right side 
with the face turned towards Mecca, the shroud is opened at 
head and foot, other bandages are also untied, and in the 
case of a man the “ turban " which has been drawn over the 
face is removed from it. Among the Ait Waryiger and the 
Ait Tems&man the fg? fills his hand with carth and keeps it 
closed over the dead person's face, reciting in a low voice 
a chapter of the Koran, onc of his own choice, and, still 
continuing the recitation, strews the carth on the face and 
on the shroud covering the other parts of the body; but if 
water from the well Zemzem is available he sprinkles the 
face and the shroud with the water instead of earth, and in 
such a case no recitation from the Koran is made. Among 
the Ait Waráin, at the burial of a sucking-child, it is the 
custom for the mother to press a few drops of milk from her 
breast into a snailshell and put it upon the infani's head, 
saying, “ O my child, here is the milk I owe you”. Then 
her breasts will get dry and she will be able to conceive again. 

Boards or flat stones—called in Arabic /é#d and in Berber 
lälhúd (Ait Sáddén), “jak! (Tems4man), skfafn (Amanüz) 
—are placed across the ledges formed by the narrow trough, at 
the bottom of the grave, in which the body is lying, without 
touching it. Their number should be an odd one—three, five, 
seven, or nine, according io their size; if, for example, four 
were sufficient to cover the body, a small one would neverthe- 
less be added in order to avoid the even number (Ait Sádd&n), 
Among the Ait Wary4ger seven boards ate used, and they 
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believe that if this number were exceeded there would soon 
be another death. In several tribes it is the custom that 
when the sextons (Arab. 44ffára; Berb. iméngdzén [Ait 
Sáddén]) are filling the grave everybody present throws a 
handful of earth into it, which is considered a meritorious 
act (Aglu, Ait Sáddén, At Ubáhti) This is not the custom 
at Tangier, but there some persons acquire merit by throwing 
three handfuls of earth into the grave. It is considered 
necessary that all the earth which has been dug up should be 
put back into the grave or placed on the top of it (Hidina, 
Bni 'Árog) and this is said to be a very compulsory rule 
(Ait Sáddén). In Andjra I was told that if two hoes knock 
against each other while the grave is being filled, somebody 
else in the village wil soon die. In order to prevent the 
carth from sliding down, the mound is surrounded with a ring 
of stones. These stones must be put side by side and none 
on the top of another (Ait Sáddén); in the Hiáina it is 
believed that otherwise the ógs would remain in the house 
of the deceased, and the same rule is observed by the women 
and children who on the third day add two more rings of 
stones on the grave, Among the Ait Sáddén the stones are 
brought to the cemetery on animals; and it is said that if 
there is not room for all of them in the circle, somebody in 
the village will die before long. 

On this occasion water is very general poured or 
sprinkled on the grave, at least if the earth is dry, and 
frequently on neighbouring graves as well; yet there are 
exceptions to the rule (Aglu, Tems&màn). Among the Ait 
WáryBger water is poured on the grave either when closed 
or on the following morning ; and if any water is left from 
the occasion when the body was washed, it is taken to the 
cemetery to be poured out together with the other water. 
As to the meaning of the custom of watering the grave I have 
heard different opinions. By making the earth compact it 
prevents an obnoxious smell from rising out of the grave and 
flies from entering into it. It makes God merciful to the 
deceased (Andjra). It quenches the thirst of the ants, and 
when they drink the water it is as though it were drunk hy 
the dead person himself (Tangier) In Dukkála I was told 
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that “ the grave is thirsty " ; my informant said that he did 
not know whether the water poured on it was drunk by the 
deceased or by angels, but he was sure that somebody 
drank it. In many places the sextons wash their hands over 
the grave after it has been filled (Hidina, Bni ‘Aros, At 
Ubábti, Amaniiz), and if water is very scarce this may even 
be the only water rite performed at the grave (Ait Saddén). 
Sometimes the other men present do the same (75;2.), and 
sometimes the sextons wash the hoes there, as well as their 
hands (At Ubábt). In the Garbiya the Adyg& with which 
the body was covered is sprinkled with water at the grave. 
An upright stone, or sometimes a board, is placed at the 
head of the grave, and very frequently another one at the 
foot; such a stone or board, or that at the head only, is 
called in Arabic /-mekthdd or &-Séhed, "ihe witness", and 
in Berber J'aAdg (Ait Sáddén), ddmenswit (Ait WaryAger), 
or gaménaust (Tems&mán) A woman's grave is dis- 
tinguished at Tangier by thrce cuts in the top of the stone or 
board at the foot of the grave, among the Bni 'Árog by 
one cut. Among the Amanüz the headstone is placed 
transversely on the grave of a man and longitudinally on 
that of a woman. The same is the case with the upright 
stone among the Ait Sáddén and in the Hidina, where there 
is only one such stone on a grave; and in tbe Hidina it is 
put at the head of the grave of a man and at the foot of that 
of a woman. On the interment of a woman the Ait Sdddén 
place behind the headstone, outside the stones encircling 
the grave, the skin-sack (aġreg) which she had under her 
head when she died; but the wool or clothes with which it 
was stuffed have for the sake of economy been replaced by 
straw, and for a similar reason an old and discarded agreg 
was, previous to her death, substituted for the one used before. 
Among the Ait Wàry&üger the bamboo cane with which the 
body was measured is broken and the pieces are put on the 
grave. Elsewhere it is placed unbroken along the top of it 
and is left there (Andjra, Bni ‘Kros, Amanüz), at Tangier 
for three days only. In the last-mentioned place it is con- 
sidered necessary that this measure (/-gids de /-mtyit'), 
should be made of fresh bamboo so as to impart life to 
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the dead body, and for the same reason myrtle sprigs arc 
put along the top of the grave above the chest of the deceased. 
The Amanüz cover the grave with branches of the thorny 
lotus tree (azZggar) and large stones as a protection 
against jackals and other beasts of prey, and leave them 
there for four months and ten days. So also the Ait Tem- 
sámán put thorny branches or plants on the grave, but remove 
them when forty days have passed. 

Recitations from the Koran are made at the grave, 
commencing after the body has been put into it and covered 
with the Jad, The yd sin is most frequently recited on this 
occasion. It may be followed by the Gyazu ’J-kurst and the 
so-called fawattim l-bagara, the last dyah of the second 
chapter; but the #adérak or the 74 A4 is also recited together 
with, or instead of, the yd si. The recitation ends with 
the szratu 'l-iġläş, which is commonly repeated three times. 
In some places even the whole Koran is, in the case of a 
wealthy man, gone through at his burial. After the recita- 
tion fátha is made. At Fez some man who has Jaraka, a 
shercef or a fyi, then says, L-hamdu li lldhi rdbbi l-dlamin, 
“The praise be to God, the lord of the worlds”, at the same 
time moving his hands down his face and kissing them as 
they pass the mouth; and the same is done by the other 
men or some of them. At Tangicr the people say after the 
fátha has been made, Qdäm li lldh u men ja li dh, ' Steps 
for the sake of God and he who came [did it] for the sake of 
God". In the Hidina the /27 says to the people, Ansdrfa 
irhdmkum llah, “ Go away, may God be merciful to you”. 
Among the Ulád Bü'üziz the women again cry and scratch 
their faces. 

While the recitations are made and afterwards, food is 
in many places given to the people who are assembled at 
the grave. At Tangier bread and figs are distributed, in 
Andjra and among the Bni ‘Aros fzaér (ftáygr)—btead made 
without yeast—and figs, or only /7gér (Andjra); this is 
called in Andjra /-ftgir de n-n'di de I-mtyit. Among the At 
Ubáhti figs are given at the grave, especially to the children, 
as ssagqat, or alms, and in default of figs small pieces of 
bread. The Ait Waráin give bread and figs at the grave if, 
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contrary to the general rule, no sks with meat is served 
after the burial in the house of mourning. Among the 
Amaniiz dates, figs, almonds, and bread are distributed ; 
while at Aglu an even more substantial meal, consisting of 
séks with meat and bread with butter and honcy, may be 
served at the grave. Among the Ait Temsámàn a meal 
which has been previously prepared in the house of mourning 
is offered to the scribes and all other persons present at the 
grave. At Fez money is distributed among the poor who 
have assembled there. 

Before the hoes (Arab. fisam, sing. fas; Berb. igelzam, 
sing. agelsim (Amanüz, Igliwa), ig’ssdmén, sing. ag’seim 
[Ait Sáddén], zyzeém, sing. ayssem [At Ubábii], ?rsd;m, 
sing. avizim ['Tcmsáman]) with which the grave was dug are 
carried back from the cemetery, the heads may have to be 
removed from the handles, turned upside down, and then 
put back in this position (Hidina, Ait Sáddén, At Ubábti).! 
In the Hidina this is said to be donc in order that the gs may 
not return to the house and cause another death. Among 
the At Ubábti the heads must remain reversed till the 
following morning, lest some person in the tent to which the 
hoe belongs should die. Among the Ait Sdddén the hoes 
must not be taken into a house or tent nor be used for any 
kind of work for three days after the burial ; while among the 
Amanüz neither the hoes nor any basket (¢aryalt) or spade 
(tamadirt) employed for the digging or filling of the grave 
must be used for the same period. The Ait TemsAman put 
the hoes on the roof of the house and leave them there 
likewise for three days, and they do the same with the 
#8inna, or wooden implement with which the earth is pushed 
into the grave when it is filled in, and with the zraffa, or 
net made of esparto or hemp, in which the body was carricd 
to the grave, in case there was no bier in the village. In 
Andjra the bier is taken back to the mosque upside down 
so that it may not be needed soon again. In the Hiáina it 
is left on the grave till the third day, when it is brought back 
by the women who then visit the grave; and among the 


1 See also Destaing, Etude sur le dialecte berbère des Aut Seghrouchen 
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Bni ‘Arog it is left there until it is required for another 
funeral. 

In many places the people who have attended a funcral 
must not go back the same way as they came (Fez, Hidina, 
Ait Sáddén, Ait Waráin); if they did, the merit in their 
steps to the grave would be cancelled by the homeward 
steps along the same route (Fez). Among the At Ubáhti 
they may go back the same way, but they must on no account 
enter anybody else's tent on their way home, as this would 
carry evil with it. Among the Ait Sáddén they must all 
go to the dwelling of the dead person's family before they 
return to their own homes ; but sometimes a person who has 
attended a funeral goes directly to the house or tent of an 
enemy in order to cause him harm, without telling him, of 
course, whence he came, Among the Ul&d Ba‘aziz the whole 
company likewise go to the dwelling of the deceased, and 
there they purify themsclves by dipping their fingers into the 
flour contained in a palmetto tray (»2ezZ//na) which has been 
placed on the roof of the tent, so as not to carry the contagion 
of death into their tents. There is a similar custom among 
the Mnására and the Ait Nd&r. Among the Ait Waráin, 
if persons who have attended a funeral do not go from the 
cemetery to the house of mourning, they must walk about 
for a while before cutering their own dwellings. At Fez 
the female guests, after leaving the house of the deceased, 
must not enter any other house on their way home, lest 
somebody there should die. 

Before leaving the cemetery the family of the deceased 
may have to settle with persons who have performed some 
particular function at the funeral. In towns the sextons, 
scribes, and professional bearers are paid for their services. 
The same is the case with the professional wailing-women 
at Mazagan,! but not among the Ulád Bü'üziz. In the 

1 Hired wailing- women are also mentioned by Diego de Torres, 
Relacion del origen y sucesso de los Xarifes (Sevilla, 1586), p. 263; 
Pidou de St. Olon, The Present State of the Empire of Morocco (London, 
1695), p. 53; Windus, A Journey to Meguinez (London, 1725), p. 52; 
Braithwaite, The History of the Revolutions in the Empire of Morocco, 


upon the Death of the late Emperor Muley Ishmael (London, 1729), 
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country the scribes are paid among nearly all the tribes with 
whose funeral customs I am acquainted. The Igliwa, 
however, make an exception, while among the Amanüz they 
in some cases receive a small sum of moncy but in other cases 
nothing. In Dukkála I was told that there are scribes who 
refuse payment, because every service rendercd a dead 
person gratuitously will be rewarded by God. In some 
tribes the sextons are or may be paid, even though they do 
not claim any wages (Bni 'Áros, Andjra, At Ubábti), but 
these cases seem to be rather exceptional; and there arc no 
hired bearers in the country. The washers of the body are 
paid in towns and many places in the country-(Bni ‘Aros, 
Andjra, Hiáina, Ait Sáddén, At Ubábti, Ait WaryAger), 
but in other places they do their work gratuitously (Ulád 
Bü'áziz, Iglfwa, Amanüz, Aglu). Among the Ait WüryBger 
the clothes of the dead person are taken to the cemetery and 
given to the /gi and the other scribes, who sell them on the 
spot and divide the money they get for them, as well as the 
other money given to them by the family. The latter are 
afraid of using them, said a man from a neighbouring tribe, 
the Ait Tems&mün, but among his own people there is no 
such fear. Very frequently the clothes of the deceased are 
given away in charity or sold. 

When all other persons have left the cemetery the /gi 
remains there to perform an important function. On thc 
first night the dead person spends in his grave—called 
tilt! l-wghdäntya, or ‘‘ the night of solitude "—he is supposed 
to be visited by angels, who come and examine him and, if 
they find fault with him, punish him by flogging. At Fez 
these so-called mläik sw, or '' angels of asking ", are, in 
agreement with the general Muhammadan belief, said to be 
Sidna-Ndkir and Munkir, but most people speak of the 
former only. The scribes of Dukkála are somewhat un- 
certain as to their number ; I was told that the $445 s-swg/, 
" the friends of asking ", may be three or two or only one— 
who can know? But the questions were said to be asked 
in the grave, and the punishment inflicted, by Sidna 'Azrain, . 
that is 'Azra'il, the angel of death, mentioned in the Koran 
under the title of malaku 'I-maut, who comes to a man at the 
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hour of death to carry his soul away from the body.! The 
same popular belief is found elsewhere (Tangier, Ait 
WüryBger); at Marráksh I was told that the angel 'Azrain 
examines the dead in their graves and, if dissatisfied with 
the answers, beats them with an iron rod. It is thus of great 
importance that the dead person should know how to answer 
the questions put to him, and it is in order to instruct him in 
this that the fg? remains at the grave. He bows down over 
it and, in giving his instructions, addresses the deceased as 
the son or daughter of such or such a woman, mentioning 
the mother's name only. The answers may before the 
interment have been written on a paper, and this so-called 
msdula put underneath the dead person's head when he was 
buried, but this does not make the oral instruction of the 
fei superfluous. He should answer his examiner thus: 
Alléhu rabbi wd lisldmu dini wä l-ka'batu giblatt wa 
l.gor'énu imdmi wa Mükammádun nádbiyi, “Allah is my 
Lord and Islam is my religion and the Ka'bah is my giblah 
and the Koran is my director and Muhammad is my prophet "' 
It is said that if the dead man was a scribe the Koran will 
give the answers on his behalf (Ul&d Bü'áziz, Tangier, Ait 
Wiary&ger); and that a man who has fallen in the holy war, 
and a woman who has died in child-bed (Ait Wary4ger), as 
also a person who has dicd on a Thursday after ‘ósar or on 
& Friday (Tangier), will entirely escape the examination in 
the grave. On the other hand, the absence of burial, for 
example, in the case of a person who has been drowned, 
does not exempt the deceased from examination on the first 
night after his death. 

In some parts of the country I found the belief that the 
dead person is examined on the first night, even though he 
still remains in his home (Ulád Bü'àziz, Ait Wary&ger). 
Among the Iglfwa there was a woman who spent the night 
in the room where her mother was dying. In the middle of 
the night 'Azrain came and examined the mother and found 
that she was a sinner. He beat her with his iron rod until 
she became ashes, but then he poured a little water on the 
ashes and she became herself again; and he went on 

1 Koran, xxxii, 11. 
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maltreating her till the hour of the morning prayer. The 
daughter saw all this, and was so frightened that her hair 
turned white. 

The burial may put an end to certain taboos and be 
followed by a funeral banquet on the same day. Among the 
Ul&d Bü'áziz, if a person dies in the morning, nobody in the 
village should make a fire or eat or work until he is buried, 
with the exception that in the tent of his family a loaf of 
bread is made and given to the children to cat before the 
burial “in order to remove the earth from the mouth of the 
dead person” Again, if he dies after ‘dsar the inhabitants 
of the other tents may make a fire, but not those of his own. 
When the people come back from the cemetery the family 
are supplied with séés@ and meat or fowl by neighbours, and 
they all eat together. If any portion of this food is left it 
is not taken back to the tent from which it was brought, but 
is thrown away at some place outside the village. On this 
occasion the family of the deceased prepare no food. But if 
the burial took place in the earlier part of the day they give 
in the evening a supper, called 2-ng'd, to the scribes aud the 
men and women of the village, and if it took place ai night 
they give the supper on the following evening. The sdésr 
served on this occasion must not have been cooked more 
than once—otherwise it is usually cooked twice—lest some- 
body else should die before long. On the same night the 
scribes recite the whole Koran in the tent. A scribe belong- 
ing to the Ul&d Fraj in Dukkála told me that if the funcral 
supper is omitted the dead person’s mouth will be full of 
earth. 

In the Hidina, also, no work is done in the village until 
the burial is over, but there is no prohibition of making a . 
fire or eating previous to it, On the return from the cemetery 
the people are entertained in the house of mourning with a 
meal, partly consisting of food brought by the condolers. 
The 72'Z». (séks#) with meat which is served on this occasion 
should be prepared by old women who have not defiled their 
fingers by scratching their faces. The scribes who read the 
Koran are served first, and money is given to them. 

Among the Ait Sáddén no food is prepared in the house 
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or tent where the death occurred before the burial, unless 
it is postponed till the following morning and there are little 
children in the family, in which case some bread is made for 
them ; but nobody else must eat of this bread. In the other 
households of the village food may be cooked before the 
burial; but the villagers refrain from work cven after its 
conclusion, till the end of the day, and it is believed that if 
anybody worked before then he would have to suffer for it. 
On the rcturn from the cemetery the people bring food to 
the family of the deceased, who partake of it together with 
those who brought it and the guests from other villages. 
But on the evening of the same day or, if the burial took place 
in the morning, even as early as ‘désar, the dead person's 
family entertain the other people with séés# and meat. 
This meal is called aslam uwdhal, "the gulp of carth ”, 
because the deccased is supposed to have a bite of it and, 
if it is not served, to have a bite of carth instead; hence his 
family arc anxious io serve it at an early hour. There is 
merit in partaking of this meal; but many people neverthe- 
less abstain from it for fear that it might have been prepared 
by some woman who has scratched her face, although no such 
woman ought to have had anything to do with the preparation 
of it. No tea must be drunk on this occasion, because tea 
means pleasure. Poor pcople who cannot afford to entertain 
the villagers with a supper in their home simply send a 
dish of séks# to the mosque of the village, unless they are 
so destitute that cven this is bcyond their means. Among 
the Ait Waráin, also, a funeral meal, consisting of sé#s# and 
meat, is generally served in the house of mourning, but tea 
is avoided, Among the Ait Yusi, as we have noticed in 
another conncction, all grinding of corn is forbidden on the 
day of death, and also on the following day if the burial has 
to be postponed till then; and this prohibition refers not 
only to the dead person’s own village but to neighbouring 
villages as well, if inhabited by relatives.! 

Among the At Ubáhti no work is done in thc village, and 
the family of the deceased neither make a fire nor eat, before 
he is buried. But on the evening of the day of the burial 
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they entertain all the men of the village with a meal con- 
sisting of ss% with the meat of a sheep or goat which has 
been slaughtered for the occasion. This supper is called 
aménst ušdl, ‘‘ the supper of earth”, and the dead person is 
also supposed to partake of it. Among the Iglfwa the family 
of the deceased give a meal, consisting of a kind of hard 
porridge called tarwatt (in Aglu, where it is not served at 
funerals, called zag://a), either in their house or in the 
mosque of the village; but there are persons who do not 
like to partake of it, considering it forbidden food. The 
family themselves are too sad to eat on this occasion. For the 
same reason, I was told, they refrain from making butter 
of the milk obtained on the day when the death occurred ; 
it is not allowed to curd but is drunk fresh. 

In many placcs, on the other hand, there is no general 
funeral banquet after the burial on the same day. In 
Andjra and among the Ait Wary&ger the family of the 
deceased, if in good circumstances, may ask the scribes to 
come back to the house io recite the fédya or to make 
recitations from the Koran or even to read the whole of it 
during the night, and a meal—in Andjra called ;-/2'd» ge 
‘da l-gbar—is given to them; but this meal forms part of 
their fee. Nor is there any funeral meal with invited guests 
among the Ait Temsámün, Bni ‘Aros, or Amaniiz, nor at 
Tangier or Fez. At Tangier the family of the dead person 
is in the evening supplied with food by friends, and has 
supper with them. 

At Fez, also, the persons who live in the house of the 
deceased are the only ones who go back there from the 
cemetery. They are not allowed to eat anything but bread 
and honey till the evening, and then cooked food and tea 
have to be brought or sent to them by relatives if the deceased 
was a grown-up person, as in such a case no food must be 
cooked and no tea made in the house either on the day when 
the person died or on the day when he is buried. Various 
other rules are observed at funerals by the people of Fez. 
Every mattress in the house must have its cotton cover 
(almfta) removed. The carpets (z^457) on the floor must 
be replaced by mats (Asir) brought from a mosque. The 
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people must not drink water from the bowls ordinarily used 
for this purpose, but from cheap earthenware vessels specially 
bought for this occasion. After the cating of bread and honey 
they must not wash their hands but should wipe them with 
a cotton handkerchief, the guests bringing with them their 
own handkerchiefs. The female guests come to the house 
dressed in simple white clothes and wearing no ornaments; 
and if any woman happened to have ochre painted on her 
cheeks, she had to wash it away before she went there. They 
must not remove their &iydE (sing. #dyék) on entering the 
house, as they do on other occasions; and they are not 
called A¢étar, which is the name given to women guests at 
weddings and other family feasts, but 7‘dzeim, ‘ condolers ”. 
The ordinary habits of life are thus changed in various 
respects at a funeral. And what is done then may have to 
be strictly avoided at other times! 

After the day of burial there are still various customs and 
rites observed in connection with the deceased. At Fez the 
mats brought from the mosque are left on the floor for three 
days, the day of death included. During the same period 
nothing must be removed from the house of mourning, 
except the dead body itself and whatever is required for the 
burial; and any guest who was in the house on the night 
after the death occurred must spend there the two following 
nights as well. I was told that if these rules arc not observed 
somebody else in the house will die before long. The Ait 
Waráin, again, maintain that if a guest who was in the 
house when the person died and who remained overnight 
does not spend there the two following nights also, he will 
carry the ógs with him to his own home. Among the Ait 
Sáddén any woman who is staying as a guest in a house when 
somebody dies there must spend the following three nights 
in the house, lest the 4gs should affect her or some other 
member of her family. The Amanüz consider it bad if a 
guest in similar circumstances does not remain till the 
third morning after the burial. The Shléh of Aglu 
say that anybody who was present at the death of a 
person and does not spend the three subsequent nights 

1 See supra, i, 602 sg. 
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in the room where the death took place will dream of 
the deceased. 

At Tangier there is a prohibition of cooking food and 
making tea, at any rate for grown-up people, in the house 
of mourning during the first three days after the day of 
burial. Food is then brought there by friends, who also 
themselves partake of the meals ; but nobody comes on the 
fourth day, the evening of which is therefore called /i/¢ 
l-wahdgniya f dar i-méyit', "ihe night of solitude in the 
house of the deceased ". The cooking of food in the house 
of mourning is likewise prohibited for those three days among 
the Bni ‘Aros and in Andjra. In all these cases, however, 
the general prohibition of cooking does not prevent the pre- 
paration of the séks# which is served at the grave or in the 
mosque on the morning of the third day.t Among the 
Amanüz no food must be cooked in the house on the day of 
burial and the two following days, neighbours providing 
the family with food, and I was told of a similar taboo at 
Amzmiz. The Ait WáryBRger refrain from making ssi 
and bread with yeast during those days. Al Fez tea must 
not be prepared in the house of mourning for three days, 
among the Ait Wardin not for seven days. Among the 
Mnasira, while the other villagers make a fire as soon as the 
deccased has been buried, his family were said to refrain from 
doing so for a day or two afterwards. In Dukkála ihe 
family in many cases prepare no food for some days after 
the burial, their neighbours supplying them with meals; 
they were said to be too sorry to think of food. Among the 
At Ubábti the family are for six days after the funeral supper 
entertained by relatives or friends in the tents of the latter. 

For some days after a death the family of the deceased 
do not wash or change their clothes and the men refrain 
from having their heads shaved (Dukkála [among the Ulád 
Bü'àziz, however, the men were said not to abstain from 
shaving], Amzmiz, Iglfwa); among the Bni ‘Aros and the 
At Ubábti these abstinences last for seven days, and among 
the latter, if the death had been caused by violence, for a 
month or two or three months. The family also abstain 


1 See znfra, pp. 475, 477. 
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from work for three (Andjra, Bni ‘Arag, Igltwa, Amanüz) 
or a few days (Aglu) ; among the Igliwa they were said to 
do no work for three days because they have for this period 
to reccive condolers. Among the Ait Sáddén sexual inter- 
course is for some days avoided in the house of mourning ; 
and for seven days nobody in the whole village is allowed to 
use henna, antimony, walnut root, or soap. This rule must 
be observed even on the death of a little child; and it is 
believed that a transgression of it would be attended with 
very serious consequences for the transgressor. 

There are mourning taboos of a longer duration. Among 
the Ulád Bü'áziz the nearest female relatives of the deceased 
—a mother, grandmother, daughter, and sister—mourn for 
a period which is not definitely fixed, but may last for a 
month or two or only fifteen days. During this time they 
refrain from washing and changing their clothes, from 
washing their faces (though they may wash their hands), 
from having matrimonial intercourse, and from using 
cosmetics, When the mourning is at an end women from 
other tents in the village come and wash the mourners and 
their clothes, paint the palms of their hands and the tops 
of their fect with henna, and smear their tecth with walnut 
root. For about the same period there must be no wedding 
in the family. But I was also told in Dukkála that no 
wedding must be celebrated by a near relative of the deceased 
within forty days, and the same rule is observed in many 
other places (Fez, Tetuan, Tangier, Bni ‘Aros, Sahel, Ait 
Wiaryager, Ait Waráin, Amanüz). Among the Ait WaryAger 
there must be no wedding in the whole village; and at Fez, 
if a relative of the deceased marries shortly after the forty 
days have passed the wedding must be quiet, without music, 
and the women are not allowed to wear the usual head 
ornaments. At Tangier for forty days after the burial the 
family must not wash their clothes, nor use cosmetics, nor 
whitewash the house, nor have any music there, nor attend 
a wedding, nor visit their friends ; these rules also refer to 
relatives by affinity and are often observed cven by unrelated 
intimate friends and their families. On the death of a little 
child, however, the period of mourning is reduced to some 
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fificen or twenty days. Among various tribes the family of 
the deceased must for forty days refrain from changing their 
clothes or washing them, at least with soap (Andjra, Sahel, Ait 
WaryAger, Ait Waráin, Amanüz), the men from having their 
heads shaved (Andjra, Ait Wary&ger, Ait Waráin, Amaniiz), 
and the women from using cosmetics (/é¢d., Bni ‘Aros). 
Among the Ait Sáddén the nearest relatives of the 
deceased—parents and children, brothers and sisters--mourn 
for about a year on the death of a man. During this period 
the men abstain from shaving, the women from the use of 
cosmetics, and both sexes from washing their clothes. No 
wedding must be celebrated by the mourners, and while the 
men may be present as passive spectators at weddings held 
by other families in the village, the women must not go there 
at all. But the period of mourning may last even longer 
than a year; I heard of a woman who had not yct washed 
her clothes although her mother had been dead for more 
than three years, And if a man has been killed- -though not 
if he has been killed in war, which is regarded as equivalent 
to natural death—his family musi mourn for him until 
revenge has been taken or blood-monoy has been accepted, 
in case the family was not strong enough to avenge the death 
of its member. If blood-moncy is accepted before the 
usual period of mourning has come to an cnd, that period 
is not shortened thereby ; whercas if revenge is taken, the 
mourning ceases at once, independently of the time it has 
lasted. The family wash their clothes, the men have their 
heads shaved, the women paint themselves with henna, 
antimony, and walnut root and trill the zéári/, and the 
avenger of blood smears both his hands with henna to the 
wrists, and a feast is given to invited guests. Again, if a 
woman dies the women of the family mourn for her also 
about a year, though the mourning is often less strictly 
observed, and in the case of a sister is frequently of shorter 
duration than on the death of à man; and the men of the 
family mourn only for two or three months or even less. 
The mourning for a child is the same as that for a woman, 
unless the child dies quite young; in such a case the mourn- 
ing may be shortened to a couple of weeks, though it generally 
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lasts longer on the death of a first-born child. More distant 
relatives, such as cousins, mourn for a man perhaps three 
or four months, 

A widow's mourning (/-‘ddda) lasts, according to the 
Muhammadan law, four months and ten days; but in some 
places in Morocco it has been reduced by custom to four 
months (Aglu, Ait Wary4ger), three months and ten days 
(Ait Wàrylüger), or three months (Temsmin, Bni 'Árog). 
Among the Ait Sáddén, on the other hand, her family would 
not allow her to re-marry until the period of mourning for 
a neat relative, that is about a year, has passed, and her 
mourning is of a particularly rigid character. A widow who 
is pregnant by her former husband is nowhere permitted to 
marry until she has given birth to the child. 

Besides being prohibited from re-marrying, a widow is 
subject to various other rules during her period of mourning. 
She must refrain from the use of cosmetics and finery, and 
is not allowed to attend any wedding or other feast. She 
should be dressed in plain white (Fez, Tangier, Ulad 
Bü'üziz, Bni 'Áros, Andjra, Ait Würylüger); she may be 
forbidden to leave her home (Bni ‘Aros, Andjra, Igliwa, 
Amanüz, Aglu) or to take a bath (Andjra). Among the 
Ulad Bü'áziz she has to observe the same rules as the women 
who are mourning for a near relative. At Fez she cannot 
go to a hot bath nor leave her house except on Fridays to 
visit the grave of her husband ; and should she go to one 
of her friends she would probably not be received, because 
her visit would be considered a cause of evil. At Tangier 
she can only leave her house on the third day after the funeral 
to go to her husband's grave together with the other women, 
and she must not see the face of any man belonging to her 
family; if she is poor she may wash her clothes, but only 
with water without soap, and she must not speak about it. 
Among the Iglfwa and Amanüz and at Aglu she has to 
wear the clothes which she had on when her husband died, 
and if she washes them she must do it inside the house. 
Among the Iglíwa she wears on her head a piece of the cloth 
out of which her husband's shroud was made, partly covering 
her face with it; and I was informed that the same custom 
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also prevails among Arabic-speaking people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Marráksh. At Tangier many widows wear 
the shirt or drawers or some other garment belonging to 
their late husband's dress, or his rosary. 

There are everywhere not only taboos but rites of a 
positive character to bc observed after the day of burial 
has passed. In country places condolers continue to come 
from other villages and the former ceremonies are repeated. 
Among the Ulád Bü'áziz the fAazegngt, or professional 
wailing-women, stay for three days outside the tent of 
mourning, at least if its inhabitants are fairly well-off, and 
whenever visitors come they begin to wail and rub their 
faces as before, the women of the family and the female 
visitors joining in the ceremony. Among the Ait Sáddčn 
groups of women come from neighbouriug villages, and when 
they arc at some distance from the house or tent of mourning 
they begin to wail and scratch their faces. When the women 
inside hear their lamentations they go into the yard and 
receive the visitors with similar expressions of grief, hut 
they do not rub themselves with cow-dung and other dirt as 
on previous occasions. Male condoler’s also come, in groups 
by themselves, but they are less numerous than the women. 
Among the At Ubábti the women of the deceased person's 
family were said to wail and rub themselves with dirt for 
seven days! ' 

At Fez, if the deceased was a well-to-do man, some scribes 
come to his house every morning for three days after the 
funeral and recite there some portions of the Koran for about 
half an hour. At Tangier there are no such recitations in 
the house of mourning, but on the three mornings following 
the day of burial scribes—or it may be a single scribe only 
—will go before sunrise to the grave and recite there the 
ya sin or the #abdérak as well. The men belonging to the 
dead person's family also visit the grave on these mornings; 
in summer they pour water over it on the third morning, 
and the women do the same in the afternoon. The family 


1 Leo Africanus says (05. ci. ii. 453) that the “ heathenish super- 
stitions"' of the low-class women at Fez “continue for seuen whole 
daies together". Cf. Hast, of, cit, p. 117. 
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then visit the grave every day till the fortieth day, except 
the widow of the deceased if he was a married man, — 
who has to stay at home. In Andjra and among the Bni 
‘Aros’ the Ait Würylger, and the Ait Temsámán scribes 
likewise make recitations from the Koran at the grave on the 
first three mornings after the burial. In Andjra, after they 
have gone away, the women come there and wcep and pour 
water on the grave; and on the third morning the scribes 
are entertained with Adsks2 and meat either in the mosque 
of the village or at the grave, a meal called #/d'‘ém de 
l-mldzmin, "the food of those who must", that is, the 
scribes who must go and read at the grave. Among the Bni 
‘Aros the men of the dead person's family pour water on 
the g1ave on the third morning when they come and entertain 
the scribes with the A44s£s2 J-»dsmin. Among the Ait 
Waryfger, also, water is poured over the grave on the third 
day, and the scribes are then entertained with biead and 
meat in the housc of mourning afier finishing their recitations. 
In the Hiáina the scribes, accompanied by other grown-up 
men, go to the grave and read therc on the morning after the 
burial. After this a meal consisting of sds with meat is 
served to them in the house of mourning; this meal is called 
shah l-gbar, ‘the morning of the grave”. 

Ceremonial cating forms a conspicuous feature of the 
ritual following the day of burial. In the Hidina a supper 
called 'd3a?' l-gbar, "ihe supper of the grave ”, is on the 
evening after that day given in the house of mourning with 
the fg? and scribes and other people as guests. On the next 
morning the women and children go to the grave, taking 
with them figs and small loaves of bread called daszyar, 
which they eat at the grave in company with the poor who 
have assembled there This is called 7-Z/Z/zég, “ the distri- 
bution’. The women and children also bring with them 
stones, with which they make rings round the grave. 

Among the Ulàd Bü'áziz the women and children of the 
dead person's family likewise visit the grave on “ the third 
day ", the day of burial being counted as the first. They 
put on the top of it thin round loaves of bread, made with salt 

1 Cf. Michaux-Bellaire, of. cıt. p. 142 (Habt) 
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butter (s#en) and therefore called 7ë-msémmen, and partake 
of them together with anybody else who is present. I was 
told that no men take part in this ceremony, called ¢-¢/r¢q ; 
but at Mazagan the food, also including ordinary bread and 
dried figs and dates, which is taken to the grave by the women, 
is partly distributed to poor people of either sex who come 
there to eat with them. 

Among the Ait Sáddén, if the deceased was a married 
man his widow, and otherwise his mother, sister, or aunt, 
goes on the same day to the grave with dried figs or, if she 
has none, two or three loaves of bread, and distributes them 
there to the children whom she has asked to go with her; 
but if there is no near female relative of the deceased this 
rite is not observed. Among the Ait Yusi a ' supper " 
(iménst) is then given in the house of mourning, as has been 
said in another connection) There are similar customs 
among the Shlóh on the third day, which, however, may 
also be the third day after the day of burial. At Amzmiz 
bread and dried fruit are distributed at the grave; some of 
the people present eat it there, whercas others take it with 
them to their homes. Among the Igl{wa sZésm, often a 
considerable quantity, is taken by the family of the deceased 
to the mosque of the village, where it is eaten by the other 
villagers, the family themselves afterwards having their 
meal in their own house. But onc dish, with meat and salt 
butter though without gravy, is taken to the grave by women 
and children for the so-called imensi n wad tmmilin, ‘the 
supper of the dead one". In Aglu the family of the 
deceased have a meal, chiefly consisting of sds, in their 
house with friends as guests, and entertain the scribes in 
the mosque ; but if they are well-to-do and have engaged a 
band of scribes to recite the whole Koran at the grave, the 
meal is served there. Among the Amanüz, on the third 
morning after the day of burial, a meal of séés# with meat, 
called /ma‘raf, is given at the grave to scribes and poor 
people; the scribes make fátha, but there are no recitations 
from the Koran. Among the Ait Wary&ger, on the same 
morning, the women of the dead person's family offer cusgn 

1 Supra, ii. 248. 
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—that is, porridge made of pounded barley boiled in water 
and mixed with salt butter—to the people who come 1o the 
grave, without eating of it themselves; and it is believed 
that if no meal were given at the grave the deceased would 
have earth in his mouth. The scribes, however, do not 
partake of this meal but, as said above, arc entertained in 
the house of the family after they have finished their reading 
at the grave. Among the Bni 'Áros the women of the 
family, accompanied by women friends, go in the afternoon 
of the same day to the grave and give bread and dried figs to 
all who gather there. 

At Tangier, on the third morning after the day of burial 
before sunrise, the men of the dead person's family take to 
the grave séés#, which is eaten there by the scribes and other 
persons present, especially poor people, and a little of it is 
also thrown on the grave to be eaten by birds and insects, 
which is considered to confer merit on the deccased ; but 
the men who brought it do not partake of the meal. This 
rite is called zAZr t-#elt'iydm, “the third day”, or soh 
Igàór, "the mornings of the graves". The women say 
that if it is not observed the mouth of the dead person will 
he filled with carth. On the same day in the afternoon 
about ‘dsar the women of the family go to the grave with 
bread and figs or raisins and distribute them to the. poor 
and other people who are gathered there, eating nothing 
thereof themselves. This is called ¢-#frég, or " the distri- 
bution ”. They also put a little of the bread and dried fruit 
into the earth at thc head of the grave to be eaten by the ants; 
it is as though the dead person ate it. They sit down round 
the grave and chant two or three hundred times, LZ i/éha 
tlla liéh, adding after each hundred the words, Sedyidund 
Ma&kammádun sdlla Iláhz 'aléihi wá sälläm. 

At Fez there is also a ceremonial meal on the third day 
after the day of burial. The female relatives of the deceased 
living in other houses bring to the house of mourning small 
tables (middi) loaded with food, one from cach house. In 
the middle of the table (mid) there is an earthenware dish 
(din) containing boiled meat or fowl, round the dish there 
are loaves of bread, and over all this there is a conical cover 
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(mkeb). The tables are brought to the house after ‘sar, 
The women who bring them are first entertained with tea, 
and the food is then partaken of by all the women present. 
This meal is called /g-‘ta d? dar g-gndsa, “ the supper of the 
house of the funeral". The women visitors remain in the 
house overnight and go away on the following morning after 
they have had their breakfast, Early on the same morning 
the family of the deceased send sd£sz to the grave, where it is 
eaten by the poor who have assembled there. This meal 
given to them in charity is supposed to benefit the dead 
person. It is called ‘atd¢’ 7-góar, “the supper of the grave”. 

Among the Mnására nothing is eaten at the grave until 
the seventh day, the day of burial being counted as thc first, 
when bread and dried figs are distributed there to scribes and 
poor people; and I found the same custom in the village 
l-Huawiyén in the Garbiya. Among the At Ubábti there 
is likewise no ceremonial meal after the day of burial until 
the sixth day. An animal is then slaughtered and a mealof 
séksa with meat is served in the tent of the family, where ho 
food has been partaken of since the aménsd ngl; and now 
tea is also drunk in the tent, for the first time since the death 
occurred. 

Certain rites are often performed on the fortieth day 
after-the burial! At Tangier the morning and afternoon 
ceremonies of the third day are again repeated at the grave 
on xhar L-árbd'in. Among the Bni 'Áros scribes recite 
there in the morning the yd sin, and séks or only bread 
and figs are offered to everybody present. Among the Ait 
Tems&min scribes are likewise asked to make recitations at 
the grave and are entertained with séés# or bread and meat; 
and afterwards the women of the dead person’s family 
distribute there bread or dried figs to poor people and children 
and also pour water on the grave. Among the Ait Wary4ger 
there is reading both at the grave and in the house of 
mourning. The family slaughter a goat or sheep or a small 
ox and offer some of the meat together with bread at the 
grave; on this occasion neither the members of the family 

1 See also Meakin, The Moors, p. 384; Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, 
op. cit. p. 156, 
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nor the scribes eat anything, but after reciting a chapter of 
the Koran the latter go to the house and are entertained 
there with food. In Andjra recitations are made in the 
mosque on the fortieth day and a meal is served there for 
the scribes, but there is no distribution of food at the grave. 
Among the Amanüz séés# with meat and vegetables 15 on 
the same day sent to the mosque to be caten by the scribes 
and schoolboys and poor people; this meal is called ‘ the 
lma'raf of the person who died forty days ago". And 
when the stones and thorny branches which were placed on 
the grave after the interment are removed four months and 
ten days afterwards, scribes are called to the house of mourn- 
ing to recite the s#/éa; they are then entertained there with 
séhsa and mutton, while the same kind of food is offered to 
the other people in the mosque. 

There is sometimes a ceremony about a year after the 
death took place, in the same month though not necessarily 
on the same date. At Tangicr a father's or a mother’s death 
is then commemorated by the children, who invite scribes 
to the house to recite either the great or the small /édya and 
entertain them with a meal. Among the Ait Sáddén the 
completion of the long period of mourning, lasting for about 
a year, is immediately followed by a feast. The supper then 
given, simply called dménsi, " the supper”, is considered 
even morc obligatory than the aslam uwdfal on the evening 
of the day of burial; the latter may be omitted by poor 
people, but cven the poorest family is expected io save 
enough to procure what is required for the zz&éws;. This 
feast is accompanied with recitations from the Koran made 
by scribes, or at least by one scribe, at the grave. If the 
scribes arrive before ‘ásar and the cemetery is not too far 
from the village, the reading at the grave precedes the supper, 
but otherwise it takes place on the following morning. 
Besides the scribes all the villagers — men, women, and 
children,—as also invited guests from neighbouring villages 
and relatives living elsewhere, are present at the feast. The 
skin of the sheep slaughtered for this occasion is given to the 
scribes, who are besides, as usual, remunerated with money, 

The graves of the dead are visited on other occasions 
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besides those already mentioned. At Fez the relatives of 
the departed go to his grave on the first three Fridays sub- 
scquent to his burial, unless it took place on a Thursday, 
in which case the grave is not visited on the day after but on 
the following three Fridays. They lay on the grave myrtle 
sprigs, flowers, mint, and one or two palm leaves (jrid@), 
The nearest relatives also afterwards visit the grave on 
Fridays, though it is not necessary that they should do so 
every week. On these later occasions they take nothing 
with them to the grave ; but the men recite there something 
from the Koran, and the women ask God to be merciful to 
the departed. 

At Tangier the members of the deceased person's family 
are expected to visit the grave every Friday or Thursday 
afternoon after ‘dsar, unless they are prevented from doing 
so by some cogent reason; the men go there by preference 
in the morning and the women in the afternoon. They put 
myrtle sprigs on the grave; and the yd sim, the Madbdrak, or 
the sūratu *l-iflds, is recited there on these occasions, the 
last-mentioned chapter cleven times. To visit the graves 
on Fridays or Thursday afternoons is in fact a very wide- 
spread custom (Tetuan, At Ubábhti ctc)! In Andjra 
and among the Bni ‘Aros myrtle sprigs are put on the 
grave, and recitations are often made there; and among 
the latter the grave is watered. Among the Ulad Bü'üziz 
the headstone (ZAéd) is smeared with a mixture of henna, 
water, and dried and pounded roses and pinks, particularly 
at the grave of a woman; and sometimes the visitors bring 
with them one or two scribes, who read there and receive 
in return bread or money as saddgt l-miyit, " alms of the 
dead person". Among the Ait Temsámàn and the Ait 
Wary4ger the graves are visited by women, rarely by men ; 
and among the latter bread or figs are given to people found 
at the cemetery, or water is poured at the head of the grave. 


1 See also Addison, West Barbary (Oxford, 1671), p. 206; Pidou de 
St. Olon, of. cit. p. 53; Braithwaite, of. ci#. p. 365; de Chénier, The 
Present State of the Empire of Morocco, i. (London, 1788), p. 292; 
Doutté, Merrdkech, p. 364; Idem, Missions au Maroc—En iribu, p. 85 
(Ait Wauzgit). 
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Among the Ait Sáddén the graves of relatives are visited on 
Fridays chiefly by women somewhat advanced in years, 
but not very frequently and only for a year or even a shorter 
time after the death of their friend. The Ait Waráin do not 
consider it very obligatory to go to the graves of relatives on 
Fridays; and among the Iglfwa most people do not care to 
visit them at any time. Among the Amanüz graves are 
visited on Friday and Monday; at Aglu on Monday and 
Thursday; among the Ntifa, according to M. Laoust, on 
Monday.4 

On the ‘dé*éra day much attention is bestowed on the 
dead. At Tangier bread and dried fruit or money are dis- 
tributed in charity at the grave, water is poured on it or 
given to the poor, and small earthenware bottles (4rirddt*) 
are bought at the market-place and presented to children by 
parents whose own children have died, one bottle on behalf 
of each deceased child. At Mequinez such bottles arc not 
only given in charity but also, filled with water, placed on 
the graves, so that the dead, I was told, shall be able to 
quench their thirst on the day of resurrection. At Mazagan 
the cemetery is on the ‘fára morning visited by practically 
all the town, the scribes of course included. Water is poured 
on the graves, and bread and dried fruit are given to the 
poor and to the scribes, who also receive money for their 
recitations ; and these alms are given even by people wha 
have no relatives buried in the graveyard. At Demnat I 
saw the graves being watered on the same morning, and 
dried fruit and money are then distributed to the poor, The 
same is done at Amzmiz, where myrtle sprigs and henna are 
besides strewn on the graves; and at Marraksh, too, the 
graves are watered and strewn with myrtle on that morning? 
At Fez some people pour water on the graves of their 


1 Laoust, Etude sur le dialecte berbére des Niifa (Paris, 1918), 
p. 309. M. Mouliéras states (Le Maroc inconnu, ii, [Paris, 1899], p. 
426) that while the southern Jbala visit their graves on Friday, the 
northern ones do so on Monday and Friday. I have not found the latter 
statement confirmed with regard to the Jbála of Andjra and the Bni 
‘Aros. 

3 For the visiting of graves at Marráksh see also Doutté, Merrdkech, 
P. 364 sg. 
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deceased relatives on the 'GXára day, but it is not the general 
cusiom to do so. 

In many country places there are similar rites on the 
‘astra day. Among the Ul&d Bü'üziz the family of the 
deceased go to the grave carly in the morning and distribute 
there bread and dried figs, dates, and walnuts as alms on 
behalf of their dead friend, and pour water on the grave; 
and if there is a scribe among them he will read something 
from the Koran. They distribute similar alms and water 
at the market; and if the deceased was a child the parents 
buy small earthenware jars and give them to children both 
there and in the cemetery, to fill with water and drink from, 
It is believed that the dead child will reward the parents for 
these alms by offering them the jars filled with water on the 
day of resurrection. In Andjra and among the Dni ‘Aros 
scribes make recitations from the Koran at the graves, money 
is given them when they have finished, bread and figs are 
distributed to all who are present, myrtle sprigs are laid on 
the graves and water is poured on the latter, in Andjra hy 
children who carry with them small carthenware jars. — It is 
said that the pouring of water, the reading of the Koran, and 
the almsgiving wil make Ged merciful to the departed. 
Among the Ait Wary4ger, on the ‘daira morning, men aud 
women go to the graves of their dead relatives and have 
there a meal of séks#, bread, and figs; but they only cat 
food which has been brought by others, not their own food. 
If there is water in the neighbourhood they also pour water 
on the graves. It is said that if alms are not given in the 
cemetery on this day, the dead will suffer from hunger and 
thirst and weep in their graves ; and should children then 
refrain from visiting the graves of their parents, they would 
be cursed by them. Among the Ait Waráin water is on the 
same morning poured on the graves of deceased members 
of the family, dried figs are distributed on their behalf, and 
parents who have lost a little child give small jars (dégsrtyin, 
sing. Zaggris?) filled with water to the children of poor people 
as alms for the sake of the child. The Ait Sáddén, who have 
the same custom, call these jars, which they buy at Fez, 
tigllisin (sing. tagllust) n 'afüra, and the water with which 
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they are filled gman n nbir Zémsém, “water of the well 
Zemzem "; but they do not visit the graves on the ‘ara 
day, of which they in fact take little notice. The Ait Mjild 
water the graves on the ‘#s#a morning and put dried fruit 
on the top of them to be eaten by poor people. Among the 
Ait Visi diicd figs and dates are on that morning distiibuted 
on behalf of deceased members of the family. The same 
is done by the Amaniiz and at least occasionally by the 
Igliwa; they also give bread and moncy in charity and 
somelimes put myrtle sprigs on the graves, and the Amanüz, 
but not as a rule the Iglfwa, pour water on them. In Aglu, 
I was told, there is no pouring of water, but bread, dried 
fruit, and rice are distributed. On the other hand, the At 
Ubáhti, like the Ait Sáddén, do not visit their graves on the 
‘a@ira days 

The graves of deccased members of the family are also 
visited on the twenty-sixth (Tangicr, Andjra, Bni ‘Aros, Ait 
Würyüger, Temsümiüu, Amanüz) or twenty-seventh (Iglíwa, 
Aglu 9) day of Ramadiin; on the ‘Arafa day preceding the 
Great Feast (Tangier, Ait Waryfger, Temsimiin, Ait 
Sáddén, Jgltwa, Amanüz) or on the second day of that feast 
(Uni 'Árag) ;: and sometimes at the Little Feast or on the 
day preceding it (Aig Sáddén, At Ubábti, Aij WaryAger, 
Temsfmiin) and at the iid (At Ubábti, Ait Waryager), 
Among the UlAd Bu'üziz msémmen, or thin round loaves of 
bread made with salt butter, ave at the religious feasts dis- 
tributed in the tent to the children of the family and other 
children as ‘alms of the dead " It should be added that 
a person who visits a grave must be clean. In Andjra I was 
told that if he does not remove his slippers before entering the 
cemetery he will have sore fect, that if he is sexually unclean 
he will have syphilis, and that he should be dressed in his 
hest clothes and on no account come there without drawers. 

We have seen that, on the expiration of the fast of 
Ramadan, /éjra is in some places also given on behalf of 
departed members of the houschold? Among the Ait 


1 Sec also Doutté, Merzé£ech, p. 364 (Haha), 
2 See also ed. p. 365 (Marráksh). 
3 Supra, ii, 100 19g. 
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Sáddčn, when the men early in the morning take their Afra 
to the mosque, they at the same time bring with them dried 
figs as ssdagz, or alms, on behalf of deceased relatives. They 
exchange figs with one another and also give some 1o the 
boys and youths who have gathered there; or, especially 
if they are late, they throw their figs at people whom they 
find outside the mosque or anywhere else. Nobody is 
allowed to eat of these figs before his féfra has been given 
away. The women likewise distribute figs or, in many cases, 
bread specially made for the purpose, but they do not take 
their alms to the mosque. 

There arc yet other occasions on which alms should be 
given on behalf of the dead, cither at their graves or otherwise, 
namely, when they appear to their living friends in dreams 
(Ait Wàrylüger, Hidina), or when the latter dream of figs 
or other kinds of dried fruit (Tangier, Ait Waryfger). In 
Andjra there is a belicf that if anybody dreams of a departed 
relative, the soul of the latter has come to hím to complain 
of the heavy punishment which God or his angels are inflicting 
onhim. The dreamer must then give alms in order to relieve 
him of his suffering; if his grave is near, scribes are asked 
to go there and read, and køsksý or bread or money is given 
both to the scribes and to poor pcople who come to the 
cemetery, At Fez, if a person dreams of a dead relative 
who appcars to him in a pitiable condition, sick or dressed 
in dirty clothes, he has to give charity to the poor. There 
is the same custom in Tangier ; and ifthe deceased complains 
of hunger and thirst some 7gaz/, or thin cakes of bread made 
with oil or butter, and milk are sent to the fg? of a school to 
give to the children, My friend Sidi ‘Abdsslam was once 
told by his mother, living in that town, that her late husband 
appeared to her in a dream, saying that he was very hungry ; 
and she then took a dish of séks# to his grave. Among the 
Ulad Bü'áziz, if anybody dreams of a dead person of another 
family complaining of hunger or thirst, he at once tells his 
dream to the relatives of the deceased, who give alms on his 
bebalf. Among the Ait Waráin, if a member of the family 
of a dead person is visited in his dreams by the spirit of the 
latter who is sighing for the property he left behind, he goes 
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to his grave and thrusts into the head part of it a peg taken 
from the tent which once belonged to the deceased; the 
spirit of the dead man thus gets something of that which he 
is longing for and will henceforth leave his living relatives 
in peace. The Ulád Bu'üziz have another method of 
getting rid of dead people troubling them in their dreams. 
If a deceased who appears to them gives them something it 
is good /4/; but if he comes empty-handed the person who 
dreams of him gets frightened, goes to some stone outside 
the tent, raises 1t a little, mentions his dream with his mouth 
close to the ground, and then lets down the stone to cover 
up the dgs of the dream. This done, he addresses the dead 
person with the words, Haydrak istdduk, ‘‘ May your stones 
(that is, the /ZAg) shut you up ”’ 

Some time after the burial, but not until forty days have 
elapsed, the grave may be decorated with some kind of 
monumental masonry, if the family of the deceased can 
afford the expense. At Dez an upright whitewashed sSéhed 
is ereeted at the head, and in front of it is made a low wall 
(eof), likewise whitewashed, to enclose the grave. The 
space inside the wall may be left covered with earth only, 
or it may be paved with tiles of different colours. The 
hed is ornamented with an engraved arch (Adgrésa) or, 
if the Zrufyef surrounds more than one grave, with as many 
arches as there are graves. ]t is often inscribed with an 
epitaph containing the name of the deceased and the date 
of his death ;! but I was told that if anybody reads such 
an inscription his memory will be weakened by it. There 
are also graves with a Azedyes or a mosaic floor (/4/7/) without 
a dhed. The tombs vary considerably both in type and 
size; Figs, 137-139 show some spccimens from Fez and 
Rabat? Of tombs erected over the graves of saints I have 
spoken in another conncction.? 

There are persons who arrange their own funeral in 


1 Leo Afticanus, who made a collection of epitaphs both at Fez and 
in other parts of Barbary, says (sf. cit. ii. 474) that their matter “1s 
diuers, some tending to consolation, and others to sorrow ”. 

2 Cf. Tost, og. cit. 117 sg. 

3 Supra, 1. 51 sgg. 
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advance, for fear that otherwise it might not be conducted in 
the proper manner. Such a person buys his grave-clothing 
and invites sciibes io his house or teni, At Tangier he 
sprinkles the clothmg with rose- or orange-water and fumi- 
gates it with incense, and lays it down among the scribes, 
who read over mu the sú/ka, the great fédya, or the small 
fédya, and then make fát'ka ; the clothing is put 1n a box, 
and the scribes are cntertained with a meal. Among the 
Ulàd Bü'áziz and the Ait Wáry&ger the scribes likewise 
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make their recitations with the grave-clothing in front or 
in the midst of them, and they are lavishly entertained. In 
other tribes the rites are more elaborate Among the Ait 
Waráin the person who arranges his funeral removes his 
clothes and is then washed and put in his shroud, and a band 
of scribes read over him. A feast is given with the scribes 
and other persons as guests, and poor people, too, are 
entertained with food. A grave is also dug; the lower 
trough of it is filled with barley and then covered, and the 
upper part is filled with earth. When the person dies the 
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barley is taken out and given to poor people, Until then the 
grave is on Fridays fumigated with benzoin, and recitations 
from the Koran are made there cither by the person himself 
or by some fg? whom he has engaged for the purpose; and 
the grave-clothing is on every Friday taken out of its box 
and likewise fumigated with benzoin. But all this is of no 
avail if the person does not lead a good and pious life until 
his death. 

The Ait Sáddén believe that a person will go to Paradise 
if he arranges his funeral in advance, but only if he lives 
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blamclessly ever after and observes the following rule. 
However wealthy he may be, however many animals hc 
may possess, and though his granary be full of corn, he 
must buy everything that is necessary for the funeral—the 
grave-clothing, the sheep and corn for the funcral meal, 
even the matches for the making of a fire—with money 
which he has earned himself by work specially performed 
for this purpose. He gathers palmetto leaves and makes 
of them ropes which he sells; or if he docs not know 
how to make ropes, he works as a hireling on another 
person’s ficld, or docs some other work for wages, The 
money must be earned by good and lawful work, it must be 
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[flus n Chiat, When he has earned enough he calls a cons 
siderable number of scribes to come and read the Koran in 
the yard outside his house over the grave-clothing, which 
he has placed theie on a clean kerchief bought for the pui pose, 
While they are reading he fumigates it with agal-wood or 
benzoin or othe1 good incense, and when they have finished 
their reading and performed the fátha he pays them for their 
services He packs up the clothing in a box to be made use 
of on his death. Either before or after the 1eading he gives 
a great feast, to which he invites all the villagers and relatives 
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and friends from other villages as guests. He has asked 
some women to prepare the food, but they must do it 
willingly, not for pay. He digs himself the grave, puts 
1nside it a bamboo cane or a thick rope of the length of his 
body, places stones as /alhdd (dahd) over the measure, and 
shovels the earth back into the grave ; or if he does not do all, 
this himself he hires others to do it for him. No stones, 
however, are put on the grave. Funerals of this sort are 
arranged both by men and women, but they are certainly 
rare. 

*" Among the Amaniz a man sometimes has his grave 
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dug in advance, ¿ẹjafn (lijd) are placed over the bottom 
part of it, and the upper part is filled with carth, He 
visits the grave on Fridays and makes there recitations 
from the Koran, and he also has his shroud ready 
for use. 


CHAPTER XXI 
RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH DEATH (concluded) 


THE funeral and mourning rites of Morocco are on the 
whole very similar to those found in other Muhammadan 
countries. They are largely in agreement with the tenets of 
Islam ; but there are also many customary rites which are 
not prescribed by the religious law, and some which are 
actually prohibited by it, While Islam accepted or allowed 
cerlain practices prevalent among the pagan Arabs, there 
were others which it in vain endeavoured to suppress, 

In the Muhammadan traditions it is said that a dying 
person is saved from hell by repeating the profession of the 
faith,’ although somebody present is exhorted to do it on 
his behalf so as to relieve him of the trouble? On the other 
hand, the frequent? practice of reciting a chapter of the 
Koran beside a dying man—which among the Muhammadans 
of India, as in Morocco, is supposed to make him “ experience 
an easy concentration " 4—is deemed reprehensible by Sidi 
Halil$ The same authority says that as soon as a Moslem 
has died his eyes should be closed, his chin supported, his 
limbs made flexible, the whole body covered with a piece of 


Y Mishkdt, v. 5. 2 (English translation by Matthews, vol. i. (Calcutta, 
1809], p. 361). 

* Ibid. v. 3. 1, 3 (vol. i. 360, 362). 

3 Jaffur Shurieef, Qanoon-e-islam, or the Customs of the Mussulinans 
of "im (Madras, 1863), p. 277; Polak, Persien, i. (Leipzig, 186s), 
p. 362. 

4 Jaffur Shurreef, of. cit. p. 277. 

5 Sidi Halil, Mugéasar, i, 2. 20. 10 (translation by Perron, vol. i. 
[Paris, 1848], p. 310 sg.). 
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cloth or a large garment, and some heavy object place 

the belly. Lane remarks that it is the custom in s 
Muhammadan countries to place a knife, or rather a swore 
upon the body, though he did not hear of this custom in 
Egypt? The other practices recommended hy Sidi [alt 
are certainly very widespread, if not universal in Islam. It 
is also common to close the mouth of the dead person,’ to tie 
together his big toes * ar ankles 5 and ta stuff the apertures of 
the body with cotton. The custom of kissing a person who 
is dying or who has just expired is likewise found among 
the Moslems of the East; the Prophet himself kissed the 
forehead of one of his faithful followers when dead,® as 
Joseph kissed the face of his father's corpse. In Arabia 
Petraea some water is dropped into the mouth of a dying 
person to facilitate the exit of his soul,’ and among the 
Muhammadans of India shurdué made of sugar is for a similar 


1 Sidt Walt, A£ujpregar, i. 2. 20. 4 (vol. i. 294 sg). 

* Lane, Arabian Society in dhe Middle Ages (London, 1883), p. 
259u.1.. The Malays of the Malay Peninsula place a pair of betel-nut 
scissors on the breast of the corpse (Skont, Malay Magie | london, 1900], 
p. 308). 

5 Musil, rubia Potraea, Wi. (Wien, 1908), p. 4235 Jatfur Sburreef, 
np. cil. p. 278 (Muhammadans of India); C, G, and Brenda Z, Seligman, 
“The KabAbish, a Sudan Arab Tribe’, in Zip mara. olfrican Studies, 
fi, (Cambridge, 1918), p. 168. 

* Lane, of. ei, |. 250 n. 1; von. Wrede, Reise in Zladdiramaui 
(Braunsehweig, 1870), p. 2345 Jaffur Shurreef, aj, cit p. 278 (Muham- 
madans of India); Sykes, Zhe Glory af the Shia World (London, 1910), 
p. rro (Persia). 

5 Lane, Aanners and Customs of the Modern Figypiians (Paisley & 
London, 18906), p. 518, 

9 hid. p. $18 (Egypt); von Wrede, of, cit, p. 234 (Hadramaut) ; 
Musil, of. cz. iii, 423 (Arabia Petraea) ; Pierotti, Customs and Traditions 
of Palestine (Cambridge, 1864), p. 242; Loir, ‘ Usages et coutumes au 
moment de la mort chez les Tunisiens’, in Revue scientifigue, scr. iv. 
vol. xiv. (Paris, 1900), p. 237; Skeat, of. cit. p. 401 (Malays of the 
Malay Peninsula). 

* Pierotti, of. cit, p. 242 (Palestine); Jaussen, Cowdumes des Arabes 
au pays de Moab (Paris, 1908), p. 96; Skeat, of. cit. p. 401 (Malays of 
the Malay Peninsula). 

8 Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and 
Meccah, ii. (London, 1898), p. 32. 

9 Genesis, 1. 1, 10 Musil, of. cit. iii. 423. 
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n poured down his throat! In a song from the Libyan 

rt reference is made to the custom of dropping water into 

18 mouth, which is explained by the saying that a man must 
not enter thirsty into the other world. 

The visits of relatives and friends when a person is dying 
and after his death are in accordance with the Muhammadan 
traditions, which lay it down as a duty to visit the sick ê and 
promise one who consoles another in affliction a reward 
equal to his who suffers with patience Sidi Halil says 
that it is a duty to pay a visit of condolence to the nearest 
relatives of the deceased and offer them religious consolation.* 
To pay visits of condolence is also a general Muhammadan 
custom. Among the Kabyles of Jurjura, as among the 
Iglfwa, the regular period for such visits is that of the first 
three days? In Palestine the condolers often bring with 
them presents of food. The legal formula of condolence is, 
“May God make your reward great". In Mecca the 
condoler often adds, “ May God compensate you with good ” ; 
and the answer is, ' May God reward you with' good "9. ‘The 
female condolers join in the expressions of grief exhibited 


t Jaffur Shurreef, of. cit, p. 278. 

2 Hartmann, Lieder der Libyschen Wiste (Abhandlungen fir die 
Kunde des Morgeniandes, herausg. von der Deuischen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. xi. no. 3 [Leipzig, 1899]), p. 69. 

3 Al-Bubari, Sahih, xxiii. 2 (French translation by Houdas and 
Margais, vol. i. [Paris, 1903], p. 401); Mishkdt, v, 1. 1. (vol. i. 339 5g.) 

4 Mishkdt, v. 7. 2 (vol. i, 393). 

5 Stdi Halil, op. cit. i, 2. 20. 7 (vol, i, 303). 

8 Burton, in his translation of The Book of the Thousand Nights and 
a Night, i. (London, 1894), p. r80 n. r ; Jaussen, of. cz. p. tor (Moab) ; 
Eijib Abéla, ‘Beiträge zur Kenntniss aberglàubischer Gebräuche in 
Syrien", in Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palästina- Vereins, vii, (Leipzig, 
1884), pp. 88, 90, 91, 101; Thorburn, Bannú ; or our Afghdn Frontier 
(London, 1876), p. 170 (Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier 
region between Afghanistan and Hindustan); Bertholon and Chantre, 
Recherches anthropologiques dans la Berbéria orientale (Lyon, 1913), 
p. 586 (Accara); Poiret, Travels through Barbary (London, [1791]) 
P. 775 (Algeria). 

7 Hanoteau and Letourneux, La Kabylie et les coutumes. kabyles, ii. 
(Paris, 1873), p. 221. 

8 Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land (London, 1906), pp. 156. 
160. 
® Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. (Haag, 1889), p. 190. 
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by the women of the dead person's family, though they may 
be more moderate in their behaviour! 

Violent demonstrations of grief, such as shrieking and 
loud lamentations, scratching the face and the arms, tearing 
the hair, and rending or soiling the clothes, are an extremely 
frequent mourning rite among the women in different parts 
of the Moslem world.? Yet these practices were strictly 
prohibited by the Prophet? He did not condemn the natural 
expression of sorrow; he wept himself over his son when at 


1 d'Awieux, Travels in Arabia the Desart (London, 1718), p. 270 
(Carmel). 

2 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i, (Halle a, S., 1889), p 
261 sgg.; von Kremer, Cudéurgeschichte des Orients unter den Chaltfen, 
ii. (Wien, 1877), p. 250 sg.; von Wrede, o. cit, p. 234 (Hadramaut) ; 
Snouck Hurgronje, of. cit, ii. 188 (Mecca); Burckhardt, Nozes on the 
Bedouins and Wahdbys (London, 1830), p. 58; Palmer, Zhe Desert of 
the Exodus (Cambridge, 1871), p. 94 (Sinai); Musil, og. ciz. iii. 427, 
429 sgg. (Arabia Petraea); Jaussen, of. ci’, p. 96 (Moab); Welzstein, 
* Die syrische Dreschtalel’, in Zeitschrift fur Ihnologie, v. (Berlin, 
1873), p. 205 sgg; Van-Leunep, Jiale Lands (London, 1875), y. 586; 
Baldensperger, ‘Birth, Marriage, and Death among the Fellabin of 
Palestine ', in Palestine Laploration Fund, Quarterly. Statement for 
£89 4 (London), p. 140 syge; Robinson Lees, Tage Life in Palestine 
(Landon, 1905), p. T38; Pierotti, of. CAA p. 241 2. (Palestine); von 
Mühnen, © Beurage zur Keuntnís. des Karmels?, in Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Paálistina- Vei etas, ru (Leipzig, 1907), p. 174 5 d'Atvieux, 
op. (f. p. aby ag, (Carmel); Lane, Modern Egyptian, pp. 51, 517, 
$19, 520, 532 sg. ; Clot-Bey, «fern général sur P aypie, ii, (Paris, 
1840), p. 46 sg, ; Klunzinger, Upper Zgyp? (London, 1878), p. 109 44. ; 
Trumbull, Studies én Oriental Social Life (Philadelphia, 1894), p. 143 
sgg. (modern Egyptians); Falls, 27e Years in the Libyan Desert 
(London, 1913), p. 320; Pallme, Travels in Kordofan (London, 1844), 
p. 87 sg.; Tully, Narrative of a Ten Years Residence at Tripoli in 
Africa (London, 1816), p. 92 sg.; Vivian, Tunisia and the Modern 
Rarbary Pirates (London, 1899), p. 80 sg, ; Shaw, Travels or Observa- 
tions, relating to several Parts of Barbary, i. (Edinburgh, 1808), p. 4353 
Pananti, Narrative of a Residence in Algiers (London, 1818), p. 215; 
Certeux and Carnoy, L'Algérie traditionnelle (Paris & Alger, 1884), 
p. 265 sg.; Villot, Mæurs, coutumes et institutions des indigènes de 
P Algérie (Alger, 1888), p. 192; Poirel, o. cit. p. 169 sgg., and Daumas, 
La vie arabe (Paris, 1869), p. 137 (Algeria); Lucy Garnett, The Women 
of Turkey and their Folk-Lore, ii. (London, 1891), p. 491; Wilson, 
Persian Life and Customs (Edinburgh & London, 1896), p. 210 54. ; 
Polak, of. cit, i. 362 (Persia). 

3. AI-Bupiur, of. cit, xxiii, 38 sg. (vol. i. 419). 
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the point of death,! as also at his mother's grave. “ What- 
ever is from the eyes, which arc tears, and whatever be from 
the heart, which is melancholy and sorrow, are from God's 
pleasure and compassion” ; but " what is from the hands 
and tongue is from the devil ".3 The Prophet is also reported 
to have said that he was vexed “ with the person who rends 
hair in misfortune, and raises his voice in crying, and rends 
the collar of his garment ",* and that “a corpse over which 
lamentations are made will be punished on account of them 
on the day of resurrection ".9 Affliction should be borne 
with patience,’ and so far as the dead person is concerned 
there is no reason to lament his fate. Though dreadful to 
an infidel, death is a favour to a Moslem, who gets rest in 
death from the vexations of the world and arrives at God's 
mercy; when he is near death, God gives him the joyful 
tidings that he is satisfied with him and holds him in esteem.’ 
But the Prophet did not succeed in suppressing the old 
custom handed down from “ the days of ignorance ". It 
was deeply rooted in Semitic antiquity. In Babylonia and 
Assyria? and among the ancient Hebrews? sorrowing 
relatives tore their clothing and wailed, and so did the femalé 
` mourners among the pagan Arabs," Professional wailing- 
women, so frequent among Muhammadans,' existed in the 
earliest days of Babylonian history? and among the Arabs." 

There can be no doubt that the violent demonstrations of 
grief in Morocco have a Semitic origin. They are regarded 

1 Al-Bubari, of, cit. xxiii. 44 (vol i. 421); Mishkāi, v. 7. 1 
(vol. i. 389 sg.). 

* Mishkät, v. 8. 1 (vol. i. 401 sg.) 

3 Ibid. v. 7. 3 (vol. i. 397). 4 Ibid. v. 7. 1 (vol. i. 391). 

5 Zbid.v.7.3 (vol. i. 393 sg.). See also al-BupAri, o. ci. xxiii. 33 
(vol. i, 414 sgg.). 
~ 9 Mishkat, v. 7. 2 (vol. i. 392). 7 Ibid. v. 2. x sg. (vol. i. 356 sg). 

5 Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), 

. 003 5g. 
d » P Manual of Biblical Avchaoiogy, ii. (Edinburgh, 1888), p. 202. 

10 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 1897), p. 181; 
Goldziher, of. cit, i. 251. 

31 Robinson Lees, of. cit. p. 128 (Palestinc); Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, pp. 517, 520 ; Tully, of. cif. p. 93 (Tripoli); Loir, doc, cif. 
p. 237 (Tunis) ; Shaw, of. cit. i. 435 sg. (Tunis and Algeria). 

12 Jastrow, of. cit. p. 604. 13 Goldziher, of. cif, ti, 251. 
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there as an “ Arab ” custom and, so far as I know, are found 
only among the Arabic-speaking tribes of the plains and 
among the Brflber and the Berbers in the neighbourhood of 
Ujda. If it had been an original Berber custom as well, 
we cannot suppose that Islam would have been able to abolish 
it among the Shlóh, Rifians, aud Jbala any more than it 
could do so among the Arabs of tue East. The same may 
be said of the practice of cutting the hair, which in Morocco 
seems to exist only where there are wailing and other excess» 
ive demonstrations of grief. This rite also prevailed among 
the ancient Arabs, as well as in Babylonia and Assyria,? 
and has survived in various parts of the Moslem world,® 
though it was forbidden by the Prophet In Algeria it is 
said to occur only among families that consider themselves 
to be of Arabic origin. The celebration of the virtues of the 
deceased has also persisted ° in spite of the interdiction or the 
Prophet, who declared that the virtues thus ascribed to a 
dead person would, if he did not possess them, be subjects 
of reproach to him in a future state,” 

The washing of the dead body is prescribed by the 
religious law, which thus sanctioned an old Arab custom? 
The water should be clean,’ and the person who washes the 
body should he in a state of ritual purity." The shroud 


1 Wellhausen, of. cif. p. 181 sg. ;. Goldziher, of. edt, i. 247 sgg. ;. Idem, 
* Le sacrifice de Ja chevelure chez les arabes’, in Zeune de Chistoire des 
religions, xiv. (Paris, 1886), p. 50. 2 Jastrow, of. cif. p. 603. 

3 Burckhardt, of. cit. p. 58; Musil, og. cit, iii. 427 (Arabia Petraca). 

1 Al-Bubfiri, of. cit. xxiii. 38 (vol. i. 419). 

5 Morand, ‘ Les rites relatifs à la chevelure chez les indigènes de 
VAlgérie’, in Revue africaine, xlix. (Alger, 1905), p. 238 sg. 

9 Snouck Hurgronje, of. cit. ii. 188 (Mecca); Burckhardt, Arabie 
Proverbs (London, 1830), p. 178 sg.; Jaussen, og. cit. p. 97 (Moab); 
d'Arvieux, of. cit, p. 270 (Carmel); Robinson Lees, of, cit. p. 129 
(Palestine) ; Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 520; Pananti, of. cif. p. 215, 
Daumas, of. cit. p. 137 sgg., and Villot, of. cif. p. 192 (Algeria). 

? Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. $20. 

8 Al-Buhürl, of. cit, xxiii, 8 sgg. (vol. i. 405 sgg.) ; Mishkat, v. 4. 1 
(vol. i. 370). 

® Wellhausen, of. cit, p. 178. 

10 Mishkat, v. 4. X (vol i. 370); Sidi Halll, of. cf. i. 2. 20. 1 
(vol. i. 285). 

T! Sidi Halil, of. ciz. i. 2, 20. to (vol. i. 312). 
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should be plain white, but otherwise the fashions of the 
grave-clothing vary in different Muhammadan countries or 
even in the same country, as we hz, «f seen to bo the case in 
Morocco, Sidi Halil says thai «should not consist of more 
than five pieces for a man andnot of moie than seven pieces 
for a woman ;? but the former of these 1ules is by no means 
always observed, nor &ó ihe various pieces mentioned by 
him? quite correspénd to those used in Morocco. In 
Tripoli the body ,4f an unmarried woman 1s dressed as a 
bride, and, as ij some parts of Morocco, the women trill the 
agarit when itis carried out of the house^ In Egypt st is the 
custom to trili the sgárīż at the funeral of a saint ;® and in 
Timbuctoo, as in Fez, the same is done on the death of a 
very old man, who has become holy through his age. 

It is a religious prescription that a Moslem should not 
be etamed in the house of his family but be buried soon 
after death; and this rule was based on ancient Arabic 
cufiom! The Arabs? and other Semites used to carry 
their dead io the grave on a board or litter, not in a coffin, 
amd this custom has survived in Muhammadanism and is 
lficwisc ın vogue among orthodox Jews." According to 
fidi Halil, the bier used for the conveyance of the corpse 
pf a woman should be covered by a rounded structure ; !' 
in Caito such a bier, as also that used for a boy, is furnished 
with a cover of wood.4# The corpse should be carried quickly 
to the place of interment.“ It should only be carried by men.!! 


1 Mishkat, v. 4. 2 (vol. i. 371). Cf. al-Bujaii, op rc ani 19 
(vol. 1 409) 

2 Sidi Halll, of. cz/. 1. 2. 20, 10 (vol 1, 314). 

3 Jhid. 1.2 20. 6 (vol.1 299 sg.). 4 Tully, of. (42. p. 90 sg, 

5 Lane, Modern Egyptians, p 523 

$ Dupuis-Yakouba, ‘ Notes sur les principales circonstances de la 
vie d'un tombouctien’, m Revue d'ethnographie et de sociologic, 1913 
(Paris), p. 104. 

? Mishkaét, v 3. 2 (vol 1 302) 8 Wellhausen, of, cz. p. 178. 

9 Jhid. p. 128. 10 Jastrow, og. cat, p. 609 n. 3. 

1l Sidi Halil, of cu. 1. 2 20. 7 (vol. 1 302). 

12 Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 524. 

13 A}-Bubart, of cu. xxui 52 (vol 1. 424 sg); Mish&dt, v 5 1 (vol 


374) 
M4 Al-Bubari, of, cof xxm. St (vol. 1. 424) 
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Women are not prohibited by the religious law from accom- 
panying a bier; whether they do so or not depends on the 
local custom, which varies in different places. Sidi Halil 
says that if they go they should close the procession, while 
the male mourners should walk in front of the bicr;! but 
the latter rule is not generally accepted,? nor to my knowledge 
observed nowadays in Morocco. So far as men are con- 
cerned the religious law mentions the following of a bier 
as one among the duties which a Moslem owes to a fellow 
Moslem ; and it is said that a person who follows the bier 
of a Moslem and is with it till prayers are said for him and the 
interment is finished will be rewarded.^ It is also considered 
a meritorious act to assist in carrying a bier, hence the 
bearcrs are continually relieved.5 "The custom of raising a 
bier three times, which is found in some parts of Morocco, 
is spoken of in the traditions, where it is said that “ whoever 
follows a bier and lifts it up thrice, verily has done his duty 
to a bier ", A bier should be attended on foot,’ though it 
is permissible to return from the cemetery mounted A 
person who is sitting should rise if he sees a funeral pro- 
cession coming, and should remain standing until it has 
passed; and this he should do even if the dead one was a Jew." 

It is the general Muhammadan custom that the corpse 
is laid in the tomb on its right side with the facé towards 
Mecca," In Upper Egypt, if the corpse is that of a woman, 

1 Sidi Galil, of, cif. i. 2. 30. 7 (vol. i, 301 sg.) 

3 Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 519; Jaffur Shurreef, of. cit, p. 285, 

9 Al-Bubürt, of. cid, xxiii. 2 (vol. i. 401); Mishkdt, v. x. 1 (vol. i, 
339 sq). 

4 Mishhat, v. 5. 1 (vol. i. 375). 

5 Snouck Hurgronje, o. cit. ii. 190 (Mecca); Rurton, of. cif. ii. 24 
(Medina); Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 519; Pierotti, o. ci. p. 242 
sg., and Wilson, of. ci. p. 157 (Palestine); Jaffur Sburreef, 22. cit. p. 280 
(Muhammnadans of India); Poiret, oj. ci& p. 176 (Algeria); Lucy 
Garnett, o. cit. ii. 493 (Turkey). 

9 Mishkat, v. 5. 2 (vol, i. 379). 

7 Ibid. v. 5. 2 (vol. i. 378 sg). 

8 Sidi Halil, of. ciz. i. 2. 20. 7 (vol. i. 301). 

9? Al-Bubüd, of. ciz, xxiii. 47 sgg. (vol. i. 423 sg.). 

10 Among the Muhammadans of India the face is thus turned west- 
wards (Jaffur Shurreef, of, cif. p. 281). Among some Arabian Bedouins, 
however, the feet of the dead arc laid towards Mecca (Doughty, Travels 
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her former sireet mantle is held spread out over it when 
taken from the bier and let down into the grave! A 
Muhammadan grave is shallow; according to Sidi Halll, 
the maximum depth should be such as just to suffice for the 
prevention of the escape of obnoxious emanations and for the 
preservation of the body from the voracity of wild beasts.? 
When the body has been placed in the recess at the bottom 
of the grave, slabs of stone or wood or branches are put 
over it to prevent the earth with which the upper part of 
the grave is filled from pressing upon the body ;? to avoid 
such pressure is necessary according to the Muhammadan 
traditions. Sidi Halil says that the mourner who finds 
himself next to the grave should throw therein handfuls of 
carth;® but among some eastern Muhammadans, as in 
certain parts of Morocco, it is the custom for everybody 
present to do so. There was a similar custom among thc 
ancient Arabs, who also threw earth on a corpse before it 
was butied;" the Prophet, after performing prayers over 
a bier, cast earth upon it three times with both hands, from 
the side of its head. He also sprinkled water on the grave 
of his little son Ibrahim, and water was sprinkled over his 
own grave. This custom, so frequent in Morocco, is found 


in Arabia Deserta, i. (Cambridge, 1888], p. 450), and in Hadramaut, 
according to von Wrede (of. viz. p. 239), the face is turned to the cast, 

1 Klunzinger, of. cit. p. 201. 

? Sidi Halil, of. cit. i. 2. 20. 14 (vol. i. 323). See also iUd. i. 2. 20. 7 
(vol, i. 303). 

3 Poiret, od. cif, p. 171 (Algeria); Wilson, of. cit, p. 157 (Palestine) ; 
Jaussen, of. i£. p. 98 (Moab); Jaffur Shurreef, of. cit. p. 282 (Muham- 
madans of India); etc. 

* Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1896), p. 150. 

5 Sidi Halil, of. cz. i. 2. 20. 7 (vol. i. 302 sg.). 

€ Palmer, of. cit. p. 94 (Sinai); Jaussen, of. ciz. p. 98 (Moab). In 
Hadramaut everybody present throws three handfuls of earth into the 
grave (von Wrede, of. cit. p. 235). Among the Muhammadans of India 
each person takes up a little earth or a clod and, having repeated over 
it the 112th chapter of the Koran or a certain passage from it, puts the 
earth gently into the grave or hands it to one of the persons who has 
descended into the grave to deposit it round the body (Jaffur Shurrecf, 
op, cit. p. 281 5g.). 

* Wellhausen, of. cit. p. 180. 

8 Mishhkat, v. 6. 3 (vol. i. 588). 9 Thid, v. 6. 2 (vol. i. 585). 
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elsewhere,! though not everywhere,? in the Muhammadan 
world. In Arabia Petraea those who have dug the grave 
wash their hands over it? In some parts of the same country 
a small vessel filled with water is at the burial placed at the 
head of the body.^ In old Babylonian tombs the water jar 
is never absent, and side by side with it there is a bowl of 
clay or bronze; and in Babylonia and Assyria offerings of 
water, as well as of food, were made to the dead also after 
the burial, the son pouring out water to the memory of his 
father.’ 

The ancient Arabs raised mounds on the graves of their 
friends and made cairns or put memorial-stones on them.? 
The Prophet himself planted two large upright stones at 
the head and the feet of one of his faithful followers. The 
top of his own grave was said to have becn like a camel’s 
back. According to Sidi Halil, the tumulus should not be 
raised more than one hand above the trench, and should 
be modelled after the shape of a camel’s back; but he adds 
that doctors of the Law have condemned this arrangement, 
and have recommended that the ground surface should he 
left flat and without elevation.? In Arabia cairns are still 


1 Goldziher, * Wasser als Dämonen abwehrendes Mittel’, in Arehiv 
Sir Religionswissenschaft, xiii, (Leipzig, 1910), p. 43 5g. ; Musil, of. 
eit, iii. 425 (Arabia Peiraen); Jaussen, oj. cif. p. 98 (Moab); Jaffur 
Shurreef, of. cié, p. 282 (Muhammadans of India); Sykes, of. cit. p. 
113 (Persia); Wilken, * Uber das Haaropfer und cinige andere Trauer- 
gebriuche bei den Völkern Indonesiens’, in Revne roloniale inter- 
nationale, ii. (Amsterdam, 1886), p. 246 (Muhammadans of the Indian 
Archipelago) ; Skeat, o. cit. p. 406 (Malays of the Malay Peninsula) ; 
Seligman, Joc. cit. p. 169 (Kabübish). 

3 Jaffur Shurreef, of. cit. p. 282. 

5 Musil, of. cz? iii. 425 ; Jaussen, of. ci?. p. 98 (Moab). 

* Musil, of. cit. iii. 424. 

5 Jastrow, of. cit. p. 599; Jdem, Aspects of Religious Belief and 
Practice in Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1911), p. 359. In 
ancient Egypt jars and bowls with food and drink were laid near the 
body (Erman, A Handbook of Egyptian Religion [London, 1907], pp. 
115, 129 sg.). 

9 Wellhausen, of. cit, p. 180; Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 
i. 232 sgg. 7 Burton, of. cit. ii. 32. 

8 Al-Bubüri, o2. cit. xxiii. 96. 3 (vol. i. 450). 

? Sidi Halll, o2. cif. i, 2. 20. 7 (vol. i. 302). 
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made on graves,’ but there is also the custom of setting up 
a head-stone. In Palestine there are graves with a head- 
stone only, and others with a foot-stone as well? Graves 
of the latter type are the rule in Moab, but among the 
Sehur “on ne dresse qu'une seule pierre sur la tombe d'unc 
femme". Among the Kababish, in the Sudan, “ there 
appeared to be an upright stone at the head and foot of every 
grave". So also in Algeria and among the Tuareg, both 
there and elsewhere,’ two stones are put, one at the head 
and one at the feet, as ‘‘ witnesses’; but among the Tuareg 
of the Ahaggar two foot-stones, as well as a head-stone, are 
placed on the grave of a woman, and on such a grave the 
stones are perpendicular to the side of the grave, whereas 
the stones on the grave of a man are parallel to it. Among 
the same people the grave is surrounded with a ring of stones.® 
This practice, so common in Morocco, seems to be Jess 
frequent among the eastern Muhammadans;? whereas 
numbers of old grave enclosures of stones, circular or ellip- 
tical in plan,” indicate its early prevalence in North Africa. 
We may therefore conclude that it is an ancient Berber 
custom. The same may be the case with the method of 
indicating the sex of the deceased by the different directions 


1 Doughty, of. cit. i. 450; von Wrede, of. cit. p. 239 sg. 

2 Doughty, of. cit. i. 170. 

3 Van-Lennep, of. cif, p. 581; Baldensperger, Joc. cit. p. 144. 

4 Jaussen, of, cit. p. 98. 

5 Seligman, doc. cit. p. 169. 8 Villot, af. cit. p. 193. 

7 Bissuel, Les Touareg de louest (Alger, 1888), p. 109; Jean, Les 
Touareg du Sud-Est PAir (Paris, 1909), p. 207 sg.; Aymard, Les 
Touareg (Paris, 1911), p. 57. 

8 Benhazera, Six mois chez les Touareg du Ahaggar (Alger, 1908), 
P. 23. 

® Speaking of the graves of the Bedouins of the Hejaz, Burton 
states (og. ci. ii. 112) that “ an aval of stones surrounding a mound of 
earth keeps out jackals and denotes the spot". The Belqà Arabs of 
Moab surround the grave of a man of noted sanctity with a circle of 
stones and place on one side a little dolmen altar (Conder, Heth and 
Moab [London, 1885], p. 337). I have not found any other references 
to circles of stones surrounding the graves of eastern Muhammadans. 

30 Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 1914), p. 183; Maciver and 
Wilkin, Ziéyan Notes (London, 1901), p. 78 sgg.; Bertholon and 
Chantre, of. cil. p. 600. 
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of the stones, which is also found among the Ait Sáddën 
and in the Hidina. In all parts of the Moslem world 
masonry tombs are erected over the graves of persons of 
respectability, and inscriptions are made on them. Accord- 
ing to Sidi Halil it is permissible, as an indication of and a 
means of expressing gratitude, to place a tombstone or 
erect a piece of wood over a grave, but this monument must 
bear no writing indicating the name, the qualities, or the 
date of death of the deceased, or any other device whatever.? 
This rule, as we have seen, is transgressed in Morocco as 
elsewhere. In Syria there is the same belief as in Fez that 
the reading of an inscription on an old tomb will cause 
forgetfulness.® 

According to the teaching of the Prophet it is a duty to 
pray for the dead.* The 7z4ói»—that is, the expression, 
Allāhu akbar, ' God is most great "—is to be pronounced 
four times. It is a general characteristic of the prayers 
over the dead that they lack prostration.! But though 
obligatory, they are not universal in' Islam," and in Morocco 
also, as we have seen, there are burials without such prayers. 
Recitations of portions of the Koran, or of the whole of it, are 
frequent at Muhammadan funerals. In the traditions it 
is even said that the sa#ratu yd sīn—so often recited at funerals 
in Morocco—should be repeated over a dead person? and 
the sūratu 'L-bagarah (the second chapter) after his inter- 
ment; but according to Sidi Halil it is reprehensible to 


1 Hughes, of. ci. p. 636 sgg.; Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 528; 
Jaffur Shurreef, o2. cit. p. 284 sg. (Muhammadans of India); Polak, 
op. cit. i. 364 (Persia) ; Tully, of. cit. p. 91 (Tripoli), 

2 Sidi Yalil, of. ciż. i. 2. 20. 10 (vol. i. 315 sg.) 

3 Eijüb Abéla, Zec. cit. p. 107. 

^ Al-Bubari, of. ci. xxiii. 57 (vol. i. 426) ; Sidi Halil, of, ciz. i. 2. 20. 
I (vol. i. 285). 

5 Al-Bubari, of. ciz. xxiii. 65 (vol. i. 429); Sidi Halil, o. ci£. i. 2. 
20. 2 (vol. i. 290). 

9 Al-Bubari, of. cit. xxiii. 57 (vol. i. 426). 

" Burton, in his translation of The Book of the Thousand Nights and 
a Night, i. 337 n. 3. 

9 Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 78; Idem, Modern 
Egyptians, pp. 517, 520, 524; Snouck Hurgronje, o. ci. ii. 191 (Mecca). 

9. Mishkat, v. 3. 2 (vol. i. 361). 19 Thid. v. 6. 3 (vol. i. 387). 
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recite the Koran either beside the body of the believer who 
has departed this life or at his burial! In Morocco, in spite 
of the general custom of making such recitations on these 
occasions, they are not held to be strictly obligatory. In 
Algeria? and Cairo? some portion of the Bürdah is very 
frequently read at a funeral. 

The distribution of bread, figs, or other eatables, or 
money, at the grave is a widespread practice among Muham- 
madans.Á Among some eastern Bedouins a cwe is slaughtered 
at the grave and its boiled meat distributed to the funeral 
company ;5 whilst in Cairo a bullock is sometimes sacrificed 
and its flesh given to the poor. It is in many places the 
custom for the family of the dead person after the burial 
to give a feast. Sidi Halil even lays it down as a duty to 


1 Sidi Halil, of. cit. i. 2. 20. 10 (vol. i, 310 sg.). 

2 Doutté, Merrdkech, p. 360. 

3 Lane, Modern Egyptians, pp. 517, 520. 

4 Snouck Hurgronje, of. ci. ii. 190 (Mecca); Musil, of. cir. iii. 425 
(Arabia Petraea); Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land, p. 159; 
Jaffur Shurreef, of. cit. p. 283 (Muhammadans of India); Thorburn, 
op. cit. p. 169 (Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier region 
between Afghanistan and Hindustan); Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 
530; Certeux and Carnoy, of. cif. p. 219 (Algeria). 

5 Doughty, of. cif. i. 450 sg.; Jaussen, of. cit. pp. 101, 352 (some 
Arabs of Moab); Robinson Lees, The Witness of the Wilderness, p. 134 
(Bedouins of Palestine). 

€ Lane, Modern Egyptians, pp. 523, 530. 

7 Snouck Hurgronje, of. cit. ii. 191 (Mecca, especially in former times); 
Palmer, of. cé#, p. 94 (Sinai); Van-Lennep, of. cif. p. 587 (Palestine) ; 
Jaussen, of. cif. p. 101 (Moab); Guys, Un Derwich algérien en Syrie 
(Paris, 1854), p. 214 (Aleppo); Schuyler, of. ciz i. 151 (Tashkent) ; 
Falls, of. ci. p. 321 (Libyan Desert); Duveyrier, Exploration du 
Sahara, p. 431, Benhazera, of. cit. p. 23, Jean, of. cif. p. 208, and 
Aymard, oj. cif. p. 57 (Tuareg), At Carmel the relatives of the 
deceased have at the grave in the evening a meal, consisting of the meat 
of a slaughtered animal and rice, and also give portions of the food to 
the poor; this is called ‘the supper for the deceased ” (von Mülinen, 
loc. cit. p. 174). In Tripoli those who can afford it give in the evening 
a quantity of hot dressed victuals to the poor, who come to fetch each 
their portion; this is called “ the supper of the grave” (Tully, of. cif. 
p. 93). In Algeria, after the burial, a profusion of meat and other 
refreshments is distributed to the friends who have attended the 
funeral; this is called “the repast of the sepulchre” (Pananti, 
op. cii. p. 216). 
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prepare a repast for those who accompany the convoy.! 
Wellhausen says that there are no traces of a funeral meal 
among the ancient Arabs, nor do we know that they offered 
food at graves.? The latter custom, however, prevailed both 
in Babylonia and Assyria? and among the Hebrews.* 
Hence the idea which undoubtedly is at the bottom of the 
practice of distributing food at the grave and, partly at least, 
of the funeral repast, namely, that the deceased stands in 
need of food, was by no means foreign to the Semitic mind. 
At the same time foreign influence may have been at work. 
In ancient Greece, immediately after the funeral was over, 
the relatives partook of a feast5 given at the housc of the 
nearest relative ; $ whilst among the Romans a feast, called 
silicernium, was held by the grave.” Among the Hebrews, 
on the other hand, the friends of the family entertained the 
mourners after the funeral ; 5 and this is still the case in some 
parts of Palestine among thc Arabs.? 

It is a fundamental article of the Moslem belief that all 
persons are examined by angels in their graves,!? and this 
examination is said to take place as soon as the funeral 
party has left the graveyard." The descriptions of ''the 
punishment of the grave ”, ‘adabu ’/-gabr, vary, but they are 


1 Sidi Halil, of. cit. i. 2. 20, 7 (vol. i. 303). 

2 Wellhausen, of. ciz. p. 183 n. 7. 

3 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 598 sg.; Idem, 
Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 
p. 361 sg. 

4 Deuteronomy, xxvi. 14; Ecclesiasticus, xxx. 18; Tobit, iv. 17. 

5 Lucian, De luctu, 24 ; Cicero, De Jegibus, ii. 25 (63). 

è Demosthenes, Pro Cresiphonte de corona oratio, 285, p. 321. 

* Varro, quoted by Nonius Marcellus, De conpendiosa doctrina 
(Lipsiae, 1903), p. 48. 

8 2 Samuel, iii. 35; Ezekiel, xxiv. 17; Hosea, ix, 4. See also 
Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica (Basileae, 1680) p. 707; Eisenstein, 
‘Mourning ’, in Jewish Encyclopedia (New York & London), ix. 102. 

® Pierotti, of. cit. p. 243; Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land, 
p. 156. Among the ‘Amarin of Arabia Petraea the relatives of the 
deceased eat nothing on the evening after the burial and are next day 
invited to another camp (Musil, o7. ci£. iii. 428). 

1 Al-Bubari, of. cif. xxiii. 87 sgg. (vol. i. 442 sgg.) ; Mishkat, i, 5 
(vol. i. 38 sgg-). 

u Al-Bub&ri, of. cit. xxiii, 87. 6 (vol. i. 444). 
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all said to be literally true and neither imaginary nor figura- 
tive.' According to the tradition of ‘Anas, the unbeliever 
'* will be struck with an iron hammer, and he will roar out, 
which will be heard by all animals that may be near his 
grave, excepting man and the genii". After the burial 
the deceased is instructed by a special person what to say 
to the examining angels,? or a written charm placed on his 
head is buried with him to make it easier for him to answer 
their questions.* 

After the day of burial there are various practices which 
are similar to, or more or less resemble, such as are found in 
Morocco. Among the Kabyles of Jurjura in Algeria nobody 
is for three days allowed to leave the village in which the 
death occurred, and among the Tuareg of the Ahaggar a 
male mourner is “in theory " compelled 1o remain in his 
tent for the same length of time.* When I compare these 
rules with those prohibiting guests from leaving the house of 
mourning and the removal of things from it for three days— 
the former of which I found among some Berbers of Morocco 
and the latter in Fez—I am inclined to suppose that they are 
all of Berber origin, even though the number of days may 
be due to Muhammadan influence. I have found no similar 
rules among the eastern Muhammadans.* 

The prohibition of making a fire and cooking in the house 
of mourning for three days is found in Algeria 8 and Tunis.® 
Prohibitions of this sort do not seem to be common in Islam, 


1 Hughes, of. cit. p. 27 sg. ; Al-Bubüri, of. cit. xxiii. 87. 4 (vol. i. 
443 sq.) :— The punishment of the grave is a reality”. 

2 MishEdt, i. 5. 1 (vol. i. 39). 

3 Snouck Hurgronje, of. cif. ii. 190 sg. (Mecca); Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, p. 529 sg. 

^ Doutté, Merrdkech, p. 363 sg. (Algeria). Cf. Poiret, of. cit. p. 171 
(iid). 

5 Hanoteau and Letourneux, of, cit. ii. 221 sg. ; Liorel, Kabylie du 
Jurjura (Paris, (1893]), p. 426. 

9 Benhazera, of. cit. p. 24. 

7 Among the Arabs of Sinai the family of the deceased are, on the 
contrary, for three days after the burial not allowed to return to their 
own tent (Jaussen, o£. c£. p. 101). 

8 Certeux and Carnoy, of. cit, p. 220. 

? Bertholon and Chantre, of. ci. p. 586. 
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nor are thcy known to have existed among the ancient Arabs. 
But we meet with them in some other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean area. Among the Albanians there is no cooking in 
the house for thrce days after a death, and the family are 
fed by friends; our informant, von Hahn, is not certain 
whether there is also a prohibition against lighting a fire 
in the house, "as among the Romans", but he thinks it 
probable. In the south of Italy in modern times no fire 
can be lighted in the house for several days,? and in Malta 
there was a similar restriction lasting for three days? In 
Mykonos, one of the Cyclades, it is considered wrong to cook 
in the housc of mourning ; hence friends and relatives come 
laden with food, and lay the “ bitter table "'.* So also the 
Maronites of Syria “ dress no victuals for some time in the 
house of the deceased ".5 In his book on ' Peasant Life in 
the Holy Land’ the Rev. C. T. Wilson writes :—‘‘ On the 
day of a death, the relations, friends, and neighbours bring 
food, bread, etc., to the house of the family to eat. It is 
supposed that those in the house of death cannot cook or 
attend to such things, and at first they are not supposed to 
eat at all, from grief, and many do not eat for sometime. In 
some places it is the custom to thus supply food for fifteen 
days". Again, among the Bogos, a Hamitic people of 
North-Eastern Africa, no fire is lighted in a house where a 
person has died until the dead body has been carried away," 
and a son must fast for three days after the death of his 
father. These facts do not justify any definite conclusions 
as regards the origin of the avoidance of lighting a fire or 
cooking for some time after a death in Morocco and Algeria, 
but in any case I find no reason to suppose that it is due to 
the influence of Muhammadan civilisation. 


1 yon Hahn, Albanesische Studien, i. (Jena, 1854), pp. 151, 199. 

2 Ramage, Nooks and By-ways of Italy (Liverpool, 1868), p. 72. 

3 Busuttil, Holiday Customs in Malia, p. 131. 

* Bent, The Cyclades (London, 1885), p. 221. 

5 Dandini, ‘ A Voyage to Mount Libanus’, in Pinkerton, 4 General 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, x. (London, 1811), p. 290, 

9 Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land, p. 156. 

7 Munzinger, Ueber die Sitten und das Recht der Bogos (Winter- 
thur, 1859), p. 67. 8 Thid. p. 29. 
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The same may be said of the custom which prevents the 
men belonging to the dead person’s family from changing 
or washing their clothes and having their heads shaved. In 
Morocco I have found this custom particularly prominent 
among Berber-speaking people. It is also observed in 
Algeria for a period of forty days * or for an arbitrary length 
of time.? Speaking of the mourning ceremonies of the 
Kababish of the Sudan, who are a congeries of divisions of 
various Arab tribes with a minority of Hamitic origin and a 
dash of negro blood, Professor and Mrs. Seligman observe :— 
“ For forty days after a death the near relatives, including the 
wives or husband of the deceased, sleep in one tent, . . . on 
mats on the ground, spending the whole of the first month 
in the tent and leaving only when it is physically necessary, 
or to look after their animals. At the end of the month 
the men return to their own tents, though if they have 
greatly cared for the deceased it is thought that they may 
still abstain from their wives for some little time. This 
custom is called faras (lit. ' mats") and is common throughout 
the Arabic Sudan”. Mourning among men is not a 
characteristic of Islam. 

The case is different with the mourning of women. 
Among the ancient Arabs a woman had to observe certain 
abstinences both on the death of her husband and on that 
of a relative,* and these practices passed into Islam, although 
the period of mourning was reduced by the Prophet. He is 
represented to have said :—" It is not lawful for a woman 
who belicves in God and a future state to observe Aiddd for 
more than three days on account of the death of any one 
except her husband ; but for him it is incumbent upon her 
to observe Aidad for the space of four months and ten days ”.’ 
By Aidád is understood a woman's abstinence ‘ from the use 
of perfumes, such as scented or other oils, or of ornaments, 

1 Daumas, of. cit. p. 143. 2 Villot, o. ciz. p. 194 n. 1. 

3 Seligman, Joc. cit. p. 169 sg. 

4 Wellhausen, of. cit. p. 182; Zdez, ‘Die Ehe bei den Arabern’, 
in Nachrichten von der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften und 
der Georg-Augusis- Universitat su Gottingen, 1893, no. 11, p. 454 sq. 

5 Hidàáyah, iv. 12, Section (trans. by Charles Hamilton, vol i. 
[London, 1791], p. 370). See also MisAkät, xiii. 16. 1 (vol. ii. 134). 
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such as dyeing the edge of the eyelid with antimony "'.' 
While in mourning a woman should also refrain from wearing 
coloured clothes, ' except those coloured before weaving ’’,? 
and “a woman whose husband has died must not wear a 
red garment nor one coloured with red clay, nor gold or 
silver ornaments, nor colour her face or hands, nor use 
antimony ’.2 Though at liberty “to go forth during the 
whole day and for a short season of the night also ”, a widow 
must not pass the night anywhere but in her own apartments.* 
After the period of four lunar months and ten days she may 
lawfully take another husband, provided she be not pregnant 
by her first husband.5 The rule restricting the Azdéd of 
female relatives to three days is transgressed in other countries 
besides Morocco, and the widow's period of mourning is 
also sometimes prolonged by local custom.’ 

The wailing of the women may last for seven days,’ as 
in some parts of Morocco; sometimes for a fortnight or 
longer,? at Mecca at most for twenty days. In Babylonia 
and Assyria the relatives of the deceased tore their clothing 
and lamented from three to seven days ; 74 among the ancient 
Hebrews the mourning with its violent expressions of grief 


1 Hidayah, iv. 12, Section (vol. i. 370). 
* 2 Mishkāt, xiii. 16. 1 (vol. ii. 134). 

9 Ibid. xiii, 16. 2 (vol. ii, 135). 

1 Hidayah, iv. 12, Section (vol. i. 373). 

5 Hughes, of. cit. p. 667; Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht nach 
schaftitischer Lehre (Stuttgart & Berlin, 1897), pp. 15, 77 sgg. 

è Snouck Hurgronje, of. cit. ii. 194 (Mecca); Sykes, of. cif, p. 117 
(Persia); Daumas, of. ciż. p. 144 (Algeria); Seligman, Joc. cit. p. 169 
sg. (Kababish). 

* In Timbuctoo it lasts for five months and fifteen days (Dupuis- 
Yakouba, Joc. cit. p. 104), and among the Kabábish of the Sudan for 
about ten or twelve months (Seligman, Zac. cit. p. 170 sg.). Among the 
peasants of Palestine, according to Baldensperger (doc. cit. p. 142), a 
widow is expected to mourn one year. 

8 The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, i. 126; Pierotti, 
op. cit. p. 241 sg. (Palestine); Falls, o. ciż. p. 320 (Libyan Desert) ; 
Wellsted says (Travels in Arabia, i. [London, 1838], p. 216) that it lasts 
for eight days in the towns of Oman in Arabia. 

9 Poiret, of. cit. p. 175 sg. (Algeria). 

10 Snouck Hurgronje, of. cit. ii. 195. 

1 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 604. 
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lasted for seven days;! and among the pagan Arabs a 
time of seven days seems likewise to have been considered 
the proper period for the lamentations of the women.? 

The first three days after a burial, and particularly the 
third day, are conspicuous for ceremonial gatherings and 
feasting. Among the Tuareg of the South-Eastern Air all 
the persons who have attended a funeral are for three days 
entertained with food in the house of mourning, or, if the 
family of the deceased are poor, a meal is served to them on 
the third day.2 Among the Kabyles of Jurjura the family 
give on the third day a feast to the whole village.* We are 
also told that in Algeria an abundance of food is during three 
days offered in the house of mourning to anybody who cares 
to partake of it and that during that period the same 
quantity of provisions as would have been required by the 
deceased is given to poor people. Among the peasants of 
Upper Egypt it is customary for the female relatives and 
friends of the deceased ‘‘ to meet together by his house on 
each of the first three days after the funeral, and there to 
perform a lamentation and a strange kind of dance. They 
daub their faces and bosoms and part of their dress with 
mud, and tie a rope-girdle, generally made of the coarse 
grass called ‘halfa’, round the waist. . . . After the third 
day, the women visit the tomb and place upon it their rope- 
girdles ; and usually a lamb or a goat is slain there, as an 
expiatory sacrifice, and a feast made on this occasion "." 
At Mecca friends visit the house of mourning on the evening 
of the day of the funeral and on the following evening, 
wilhout invitation, and are served with coffee, and on the 
third evening they are specially invited “ to coffee " in the 
house. In the Haurün in Moab the relatives and friends 


* Genesis, l. 10; Ecclesiasticus, xxii. 12. 

? Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Rasen P. 181. 

3 Jean, of. cit, p. 208. 

4 Hanoteau and Letourneux, of. czf. ii. (221; ; Liorel, of. cit. p. 426 

5 Daumas, of. cit. p. 143. 

8 Certeux and Carnoy, of. cit. p. 220. 

7 Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 532 5g. Klunzinger (of. zzz. p. 203) 
also speaks of social gatherings during the three days in Upper Egypt. 

8 Snouck Hurgronje, of. cz. ii. 191 sgg. 
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of the deceased assemble at the grave on the three mornings 
following upon his death (burial?) and take coffee there.! 
At Aleppo alms are distributed at the grave on the third 
day. Among the Muhammadans of India it is the custom 
for the male relatives of the deceased on the morning of the 
third day after the burial to take to the grave fruits, rice, 
and other eatables, which on the previous evening had been 
placed on the spot where he died, and to distribute them at 
the grave, and on this occasion the whole of the Koran is often 
read by scribes, and other ceremonies are performed as well.? 
Among the Malays of the Malay Peninsula the nearer 
neighbours are feasted during three days, both in the 
morning and evening, and every night the service called 
“ reading the Koran to the corpse" is performed; at the 
end of the three days there is yet another feast, when those 
who are farther off are invited, and after this meal the pro- 
fession of the faith is repeated.* Among the Turks '' dishes 
of loukmds, a kind of dough-nut or baignée”, are three 
days after the funeral sent round to the houses of friends, 
and the poor also receive their portion of these funeral 
cakes.5 À 

There are similar ceremonies on the seventh day,® on the 
fortieth day," and on the anniversary of the death. Thus 
among the Bedouins of Carmel the relatives of the deceased 
have on the seventh day after the burial a meal at the grave 
similar to that partaken of on the first evening, and alms 


1 Jaussen, of. cé#. p. 102. 2 Guys, od. cit. p. 214 sg. 
3 Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit. p. 285. 
t Skeat, of. cit. p. 407. 5 Lucy Garnett, of. cit. ii. 496. 


* Snouck Hurgronje, of. cit. ii. 193 (Mecca); Guys, of. cit. p. 215 
(Aleppo) ; Van-Lennep, of. cit, p. 587 (Palestine) ; Skeat, of. cit. p. 407 
(Malays of the Malay Peninsula) ; Lucy Garnett, of. cit. ii. 496 (Turks). 

7 Snouck Hurgronje, o2. cif. ii. 193 (Mecca); Guys, of. cit. p. 215 
(Aleppo); Van-Lennep, of. cz£. p. 587 (Palestine) ; Skeat, o. ci#. p. 408 
(Malays of the Malay Peninsula); Lucy Garnett, of. ciz. ii. 496 (Turks). 
See also Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i. 246. 

8 Snouck Hurgronje, og. cit. ii. 193 (Mecca); Guys, of. cit. p. 215 
(Aleppo); Jaffur Shurreef, of. ci£. p. 288 (Muhammadans of India) ; 
Skeat, of. cif. p. 408 (Malays of the Malay Peninsula); Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, in ‘Abd el ‘Aziz Zenagui, ‘ Récit en dialecte tlemcénien ’, 
in Revue asiatique, ser. x. vol. iv. (Paris, 1904), p. 100 (Tlemcen), 
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are again distributed to the poor! Among the Muham- 
madans of Tashkent feasts are given to friends not only on 
the day of the funeral, but on the seventh day, the fortieth 
day, and the half-yearly and yearly anniversaries of the 
death, and women go to the tombs to weep and wail. Our 
informant, Mr. Schuyler, adds that these periods of com- 
memorative mourning for the dead are the samc as those 
observed in Russia among the Christians, and suggests as a 
possible explanation that they may have been adopted by the 
Russians during the epoch of Tartar ascendancy.? Among 
ihe Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier region 
between Afghanistan and Hindustan the relatives of the 
deceased pay his family visits of condolence during forty 
days, and on every Friday up to thc fortieth day his father 
entertains all who come to his house? Among the Muham- 
madans of India a new earthenware tumbler filled with 
water, with or without a wheaten cake, is every day for 
forty days placed on the spot where the deceased departed, 
this life; the water is left there all night and next morning 
poured on any green tree, and the tumbler and bread are 
given away. A lamp is also generally lighted on the same 
spot and at the place where the corpse was washed, and 
sometimes on the grave as well, for three, ten, or forty 
nights; and on the morning of the fortieth day the ceremony 
of the third day is repeated at the grave. Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali says in her book on the Mussulmans of India 
that, except with the very poor, the grave is never entirely 
forsaken, day or night, during the forty days of mourning.5 


1 von Mülinen, Joc. cit. p. 174. 

2 Schuyler, of. ciZ. i. 151. Among the Votyak offerings are made 
to the deceased on the third, seventh, and fortieth days after his death, 
as also on the anniversary of it (Buch, ‘Die Wotjàken', in Acta 
Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, xii. [Helsingfors, 1883], p. 609). 
Among the Chuvash commemorative feasts are held on the third and 
seventh days (Georgi, Russia, i. [London, 1780], p. 103), and among the 
Cheremiss on the third, seventh, and fortieth days (i5. i. 81). All 
these peoples are much influenced by Islam. 

3 Thorburn, of. cit. p. 169 sg. 

4 Jaffur Shurreef, of, cit. p. 287. 

5 Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Observations on the Mussulmauns of India, 
i, (London, 1832), p. 134. 
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In Timbuctoo alms of food are distributed at the grave for 
forty days.! 

The customs of visiting the graves of the dead on religious 
feast-days * and on certain days of the week are extremely 
prevalent in Islam. At the commencement of his mission 
the Prophet forbade the old practice of visiting graves, but 
afterwards he allowed it ;? and of him who visits his father’s 
or mother's grave on every Friday it is said in the traditions 
that his faults will be pardoned.* Friday is the most usual 
day for the visits,5 but among the country-folks of Palestine 
it is customary to make them on Thursdays 8 or Thursday 
evenings.” Among the Muhammadans of India it is held 
meritorious for men ‘‘ to go and offer fateeha on the grave 
every Friday; but the generality of people do iton Thursday ".8 
In Algeria graves are visited on Mondays, though less fre- 
quently than on Fridays. At Cairo, as at Fez, the grave of 
a deceased member of the family is visited on the three 
Fridays subsequent to the burial, and a palm branch is 
generally taken to be broken up and placed on the tomb ; 
and this ceremony is repeated on the Friday which completes 


1 Dupuis-Yakouba, Joc. cit. p. 104. 

2 Jaussen, of. cif. p. 102 (Moab); Guys, of. cit, p. 216 (Aleppo) ; 
Lane, Modern Egyptians, pp. 486, 487, 494, 532; Klunzinger, of. cit, 
pp. 178, 203 (Upper Egypt); Poiret, of. cif. p. 172 sg. (Algeria). 
Among the Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier region 
between Afghanistan and Hindustan, as in Morocco, people visit the 
graves of their dead relatives and sprinkle them with water on 1oth 
Muharram (Thorburn, af. ci£. p. 149). 

3 Mishkat, v. 8. 1, 3 (vol. i. 401, 403). Cf. Sidi Halil, of. cit. i. 2 
20. 9 (vol. i. 310). 

4 Mishkdi, v. 8. 3 (vol. i. 403). See also Burton, in his translation 
of The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, i. 68 n. 1. 

5 Musil, of. cit. iii. 308 (Arabia Petraea); Wellsted, Travels to the 
City of the Caliphs, i. (London, 1840), p. 348 sg. ; Pananti, of, cit. p. 217, 
and Gaudefroy-Demombynes, /oc. czi. p. 100 (Algeria). 

5 Baldensperger, Joc. cit. p. 143 sg.; Jdem, ‘Religion of the 
Fellahin of Palestine’, in Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly State- 
ment for 1893 (London), p. 317. 

7 Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land, pp. 28, 159 sg.; von 
Mülinen, Zoc. cit. p. 174 (Carmel). 

8 Jaffur Shurreef, of. céz. p. 288. 

® Certeux and Carnoy, of. cit. p. 220. 
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or next follows the first period of forty days after the funeral. 
In Cairo, however, these visits are only performed by the 
women of the family;! and in the Muhammadan world 
generally it is the women who are the chief visitors of graves.? 

As for the custom of Cairo and Fez of laying palm leaves 
on graves, it should be noticed that the planting of two palm 
branches on a grave is recommended in the Muhammadan 
traditions, after the example of the Prophet. Once when he 
passed two graves he heard the crying of two dead persons 
who were tortured there for minor offences. He then took 
a green palm branch, broke it into pieces, and planted one 
piece on each grave. When he was asked why he did so 
he answered, ' In the hope that they will feel some relief 
as long as these branches remain unwithered ".? In the 
Northern Sudan there is the custom of placing on the grave 
a palm branch from a tree which once belonged to the 
deceased. Our informant observes that the carrying of 
green leaves or branches was a feature of the investiture of 
sheikhs, and that kings and queens on the pyramid chapels 
at Meroe are represented carrying palm branches In 
modern Egypt sprigs of myrtle, roses, or other flowers are 
also laid on the graves of relatives. In certain parts of 
Algeria " on plante toujours quelques oignons de scylles 
sur les tombes "*. 

Among the Muhammadans of India, as in Morocco, 
there are persons who prepare their own winding-sheets, 
keeping them always ready.’ Some among the opulent 
have their graves dug in advance, fill the grave up with 
sand or some kind of grain, and, in the latter case, annually 
distribute the grain in charity and replace it by a fresh supply.? 


1 Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 532. 

2 In Timbuctoo, however, women never go to cemeteries or tombs 
(Dupuis-Yakouba, ec. ciZ. p. 104). 

3 Al-Bub&ri, of, cit. xxiii. 82 (vol. i. 439). 

4 Crowfoot, Wedding Customs in the Northern Sudan (reprinted from 
Sudan Notes and Records, vol, v. no. 1 [Khartoum, 1922]), p. 27. 

5 Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 70 sg. 

€ Doutté, Merrdkech, p. 364. 

* Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, of. cii. i. 130 n. *. 

9 Jaffur Shurreef, of. cit. p. 282. 
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There is a curious resemblance between this practice and one 
found among the Ait Waráin. 

This survey of facts bears testimony to the overwhelming 
influence which Mubammadan doctrine and custom have 
exercised upon the funeral and mourning rites of Morocco. 
But at the same time we must not take for granted that 
every rite practised there which is also found among the 
eastern Muhammadans was first imported by the bearers of 
Islam. All these rites are not peculiar to Muhammadanism, 
and some of them may equally well have existed among 
the pre-Muhammadan Berbers. The ancient Greeks! and 
Romans ? closed the eyes of a person who was at the point 
of death. Visits of condolence, offerings at graves, and 
funeral banquets are very widespread. So arc rites arising 
from the fear of the pollution of death, which may lead to 
similar practices in different cases. Muhammadans in India 
pour the water with which the corpse has been washed into 
a hole in the earth to prevent people from treading on 
it but this does not prove anything with regard to the 
precautions taken with such water in Morocco ; similar pre- 
cautions are very frequent in Europe.* In Syria, if a funeral 
procession passes a house in which there is a sick person 
or one who is lying in bed, a glass filled with water mixed 
with salt must be emptied on the road,9 and in Moab “ on 
répand de l'eau derriére un cadavre qu'on emporte au cime- 
tière, ‘pour couper le mal'";5 but who would therefore 
assert that the Ait Wäryåger and Ait Temsámàn in the Rif 
must have learned from the Arabs their custom of pouring 
water over a bier, or in front of a funeral procession, passing 


1 Hermann-Bliimner, ZeAróuck der griechischen Privatalierthilmer 
(Freiburg i. B. & Tübingen, 1882), p. 362. 

? Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Römer, i. (Leipzig, 1886), p. 346. 

3 Jaffur Shurreef, of. cit. p. 278. 

. * Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart (Berlin, 
1900), § 732, p. 462 sg.; Sartori, ‘Das Wasser im Totengebrauche ', 
in Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde, xviii. (Berlin, 1908), p. 359; 
Rosén, Om dédsrike och dédsbruk i fornnordisk religion (Lund, 1918), 
P. 169 sgg. —, 

5 Xijüb Abéla, Joc. cit. p. 89. 
9 Jaussen, of. cit, p. 71. Cf. ibid. p. 105. 
VOL. II. : 2L 
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a house? To throw water after a corpse is a widespread 
European funeral rite.! There are also in Morocco certain 
prophylactic and purificatory customs to which I have found 
no parallels among the eastern Muhammadans—which 
does not prove, of course, that such customs are altogether 
absent among them. Among the Muhammadan Hausa of 
Tunis the mourners wash their hands on their return from 
the grave,? and in the Libyan desert all who have come in 
contact with the corpse perform ablutions after the burial ; 3 
but among the Asiatic Moslems I have found no counterpart 
to the purification rite practised among some tribes of 
Morocco by those who have attended a funeral! On the 
other hand, there were similar rites among Indo-European 
peoples. In ancient India the mourners, on their return 
from the place where the dead body was burned, purified 
themselves by touching water, fire, cow-dung, mustard sced, 
or barley corns. In Rome, when those who had accom- 
panied the funeral returned home, they underwent a purifica- 
tion called sugizio, which consisted in being sprinkled with 
water and stepping over a fire. In Greece, immediately 
after a death, a vessel of consecrated waier, which must be 
brought from another house, was placed before thc door, 
and every one who left the dwelling sprinkled himself from it 
in order to free himself from the pollution of death; ^ and 

1 Wuttke, of. cit. $ 737, p. 465; Sartori, loc. cit. p. 364 sg.; Rosén, 
op. cit, p. 167 sgg. 

2 Tremearne, The Ban of the Bori (London, [1914]), p. 128. 

3 Falls, of. cif. p. 321. 

4 Nor have I found among them the rule that those who have attended 
a funeral must go back another way than they came, or that they must 
go back to the house of mourning before they return to their homes. 
But in Syria there is a custom resembling that in Fez, according to which 
female guests at a funeral must not enter anybody else's house on their 
way home, A person who has paid a visit of condolence is there subject 
to a similar rule, although, if he for some reason or other is prevented 
from going home before he visits somebody elsc, he may go to a public 
bath or a coffee-house instead, and is then no longer supposed to carry 
misfortune with him (Eijüb Abéla, Joc. c£. p. 90 sg.). 

5 Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (Berlin, 1894), p. 577 sg. 

5 Festus, De verborum significatu (Lipsiae, 1903), p. 3, s.v. Aqua etigni. 

* Aristophanes, Ecclesiazusae, 1033; Euripides, Alcests, 88 sgg.: 
Pollux, Onomasticum (Amstelaedami, 1706), viii. 65. 
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when the burying or burning was ended, the house and its 

inhabitants had to be purified by means of incense and 

sprinkling or washing with consecrated water before the 

relatives and friends of the deceased could return there and 

partake of the funeral banquet! Purification with water ` 
after a burial is still found in many parts of Europe.? 

In various respects besides those already mentioned 
the funeral customs of Morocco and other Muhammadan 
countries resemble those of Europe. In Greece ? and Rome f 
there were lamentations and wailing, tearing of the hair, 
laceration of the cheeks, and rending of clothes; and there 
was also the custom of cutting the hair.5 The deceased was 
praised. In Rome earth was thrown on the face of the 
corpse.” In Greece water was poured on the grave,? and 
on the third day offerings were made to the dead? -In 
Teutonic lands we also find many customs similar to those 
noticed above. The deceased is kissed by his family.!? His 
big toes or his legs are tied together. A light is kept 


1 Hermann-Blümner, of. cz p. 365; Blümner, The Home Life of 
the Ancient Greeks (London, etc., 1910), p. 255; Stengel, Die grie- 
chischen Kultusaltertiimer (München, 1898), p. 147. 

? Sartori, Joc. ci. p. 369 ; Hartland, * Death and Disposal of the Dead 
(Introductory) ', in Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, iv. 
(Edinburgh, 1911), p. 434. 

3 Lucian, De luctu, 12; Cicero, De legibus, ii. 23 (59); Schmidt, 
Die Ethik der alten Griechen, ii. (Berlin, 1882), p. 114; Bliimner, of. 
cit. pp. 246, 248 sg. 

* Cicero, of. cif. ii. 23 (59); Propertius, Elegiae. ii, 13. 27; Varro, 
quoted by Servius, Commentarii in Vergilii Aeneidos, iii. 67. 

5 Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, ii. 913; 
Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings (Cambridge, 1902), p. 245; Blümner, 
op. cit. p. 251; Propertius, of, cit. i. 17. 21 ; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 562. 

8 Schmidt, of. cit. ii. 122 sg.; Smith, Wayte, and Marindin, 4 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, i. (London, 1890), p. 891 sg. 

7 Cicero, of. cit, ii. 22 (57). 

8 Eitrem, Oéferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Römer 
(Kristiania, 1915), p. 108; Stengel, Ogferórduche der Griechen (Leipzig 
& Berlin, 1910), pp. 36, 180. 

9 Pollux, oj. cif. viii. 146; Schmidt, of. cif di. 118; Hermann- 
Blümner, o. ciż. p. 372; Blümner, of. cit. p. 256. 

10 Sartori, Sitte und Brauch, i. (Leipzig, 1910), p. 141. 

1 Kristensen, Gamle folks fortællinger om det jyske almueliv, iv, 
(Aarhus, 1893), p. 89; Rosén, of. ciz. p. 163. 
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burning in the room in which he is lying.! A pair of open 
scissors, an axe, a sickle, or some other object of steel is laid 
on his chest? The corpse is taken out of the house through 
some other aperture than the door. On the threshold or 
close to it the coffin is lowered and raised three times.* The 
hearse must not stop on the way to the cemetery lest some of 
those following it should soon die. Relatives and friends 
throw three handfuls of earth into the grave before it is 
filled. After the burial there is a funeral meal? Until 
the body is interred nothing must be lent or given away 
from the house of mourning, and all work must, so far as 
possible, be abstained from. The funeral of a maiden or 
an unmarried young man is in some way or other made to 
resemble a wedding.? 

-These similarities may in a large measure be directly 
due to culture contact or even to a common origin. But 
here again we should remember that similar customs may 
grow up under similar conditions, and between Semitcs and 
Indo-Europeans there has been from very ancient times a 
mental and cultural affinity which may easily have led to 
similar developments without direct transmission. Many 
identical, or almost identical, funeral and mourning rites are 
found among peoples living in very different parts of the 
world and not known to have had any communication with 
each other? This should teach us to be careful in our con- 

1 Sartori, ‘ Feuer und Licht im Totengebrauche ', in Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fur Volkskunde, xvii. (Berlin, 1907), p. 363 sgg. 

2 Hyltén-Cavalius, Wärend och Wirdarne, i. (Stockholm, 1863), 
p. 457; Feilberg, ‘The Corpse-door: a Danish Survival’, in Folk-Lore, 
xviii. (London, 1907), p. 366; Sartor, Sizze und Brauch, i. 137 n. 47. 

3 Gudmundsson and Kilund, ‘Sitte. 1. Skandinavische Verhalt- 
nisse ', in Paul, Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, iii. (Strassburg, 
1900), p. 426 sg.; Feilberg, Joc. cit, pp. 364, 370 sg.; Rosén, of. cif. 
p. 190 sgg. ; Sartori, Sizie und Brauch, i. 143. 

4 Wuttke, of. cit. § 736, p. 464; Sartori, Sitte und Brauch, i. 143; 
Feilberg, loc. cit. p. 366. 

5 Wuttke, of. cit. $ 738, p. 466. 

9$ Sartori, Sitte und Brauch, i. 150. 

7 Ibid.i. 155; Wuttke, of. cif. $ 740, p. 467. 

3 Wuttke, of. cit. $ 730, p. 461; Sartori, Sz/fe und Brauch, i. 140. 

? Sartori, Sz/fe und Brauch, i. 152 sg. 

1! Abundant evidence of this is found, e.g., in Frazer, ‘ Certain 
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clusions also when we find identical customs among peoples 
who have been in contact with one another or even belong 
to the same sphere of culture. 


Even when there can be no doubt as to the source from 
which a certain funeral or mourning rite practised in Morocco 
has been derived, its ultimate origin is obviously not explained 
thereby. Like all other actions and deliberate abstinences, 
the funeral and mourning rítes are of course rooted in mental 
facts, and to explain them one must find out these facts. In 
some cases the task is easy, in other cases the explanation 
must be more or less conjectural. The motives may often 
be complex. A general motive is the desire to behave in 
accordance with custom; Lucian cynically said that ‘ the 
feelings of the bereaved party are in fact guided solely by 
custom and convention"! But the custom itself has a 
psychical origin; and this may certainly be different from 
that ascribed to it by the natives themselves, or from the 
interpretation given it by Islam. 

Some degree of affection for the nearcst relatives is a 
normal sentiment in mankind whenever the members of onc 
family keep together, and if one of them dies sorrow is 
consequently felt by the rest. Weeping, crying, or lamenta- 
tion is a very natural expression of this emotion; hence 
when they occur in the ritual connected with the death of a 
near relative there can be no reasonable doubt as to the 
emotional origin of the rite, however conventional the 
expression of grief may be. The ceremonial character of 
the practice is particularly obvious in the wailing of condolers 


Burial Customs as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul’, in 
The Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Lreland, vol. xv. (London, 1886) ; Jdem, The Belief in Immortality and 
the Worship of the Dead (London, 1913—24); Idem, Folk-Lore in the 
Old Testament, vol. iii, (London, 1919), pt. iv. ch. iv. ‘ Cuttings for the 
Dead’; Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, vol. ii. (London, 1895), ch. 
xiii. ; Jdem, Ritual and Belief (London, 1914), ' The Philosophy of 
Mourning Clothes’; Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas, vol. ii. (London, 1917), ch. xlv.; Hastings, of. ci. iv. 
(Edinburgh, 1911), ‘Death and Disposal of the Dead’; Samter, 
Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod (Leipzig & Berlin, 1911). 

1 Lucian, of. ci£. 1. 
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and of hired mourners. Speaking of the dismal lamentations 
of women in Algeria, Poiret observes that “ these very women, 
a moment after, throw aside that external appearance of 
the deepest gricf, talk and laugh together, and after- 
wards return to their former wailings ".! The excessiveness 
of these demonstrations of grief harmonised well with the 
extremely gloomy view which the ancient Semites held 
about death.? But the noise may also serve some definite 
object. It may perhaps, like the practice of fumigation,® be 
a means of driving away either evil spirits or the soul of the 
dead person himself. Among some peoples the loud wailing 
is expressly said to expel demons,* and the Muhammadan 
jinn are on the one hand fond of molesting dead people 
before they are buried, and on the other hand frightened by 
loud sounds. In ancient.times the deceased may, moreover, 
have been thought to be pleased with the manifestation of 
desperate grief on the part of his friends, although the 
Muhammadan theory is that he will have to suffer for it. In 
any case the wailing also has an honorific character, which is 
shown by the fact that it varies according to rank and social 
status. In his description of the wailing over the dead in 
Algeria Poiret says :—“ These cries are proportioned to 
their dignity. When a person mourns for a superior, he 
howls with all his might ; for an equal, his noise is not quite 
so loud. Chiefs give vent only to a few sighs, unless it be 
for another chief. All this is generally prescribed ".5 In 
Morocco, as we have seen, the violent demonstrations of 
grief are influenced by the sex and age of the deceased, and 
though practised in other cases, may be refrained from on 

1 Poiret, of. cit, p. 170. 

2 Cf. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 605 s9g.; 
Jdem, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 
p. 365 ; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. 185. 

3 See infra, p. 526. i 

* van Gennep, Les rites de passage (Paris, 1909), p. 217; Hartland, 
* Death and Disposal of the Dead (Introductory) ’, in Hastings, og. cit. 
iv. 417 ; Robertson Smith (of. c£. p. 432 n. 2) made the suggestion that 
shouting in mourning was primarily directed to the driving away of evil 
influences, 

5 Poiret, of. cit. p. 175. 

ê The same is the case in Moab (Jaussen, of. cff. p. 100 sg.). 
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the death of a little child.! Parents have, indeed, good 
reason to be resigned to the loss of their child. The dead 
infant has met with the dgs, or misfortune, which would 
otherwise have fallen upon its father or mother. Moreover, 
* the little child will be useful to its parents on the day of 
resurrection ’—S-sddi yénfa' wüldih fé lahéra (Fez) It 
will go to Paradise and prepare there a comfortable bed for 
them (Andjra). This is in agreement with the Muhammadan 
tradition that the death of three or two children or even of 
one child will admit the parents into Paradise? If they are 
resigned to the will of God they will soon have another child ; 
for patience is rewarded by God—Zi sbar rdbbi ifdlisu 
(Dukkála).' 

Connected with the wailing are the customs of rubbing or 
dirtying the face, hair, or clothes with cow-dung, soot, ashes, 
or mud; of dressing in a dirty old tent-cloth ; of girding 
oneself with a rope ; and of scratching or tearing the cheeks, 
the bosom, or the arms to the effusion of blood.* Nobody 
could deny that such actions may be genuine expressions of 
sorrow and therefore also conventional methods of displaying 
this emotion. There is in sorrow a tendency to augment the 
sufferings.9 Spenser says in his Faerie Queene ; 


“ She wilfully her sorrow did augment, 
And offred hope of comfort did despise: 
Her golden lockes most cruelly she rent, 
And scratcht her face with ghastly dreriment ".? 


But here again the conventional expression of grief may be, 
or may have been, at the same time intended to serve as a 
protection against evil influences. Soot is sometimes used 
in Morocco as a prophylactic against juin,’ cow-dung is 
supposed to contain purificatory virtue,® the laceration to the 


1 Supra, i. 440. 2 Supra, i. 607 sg. 

3 Al-Bubàri, o. cit. xxiii. 6 (vol. i. 404 sg.) ; Mishkat, v. 7 (vol. i. 
391, 392, 398 5g.). 

4 Supra, ii. 437 sgg. 

5 Cf. Shand, The Foundations of Character (London, 1914), p. 320 
sgg. 
ê Spenser, Faerie Queene, ii. 1. 15. 

? Supra, i. 307. 8 Supra, ii. 294. 
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effusion of blood may perhaps be a method of warding off 
the contagion of death,} and the dressing in an old tent-cloth 
may serve a similar object. It is no doubt difficult to believe 
that the desire of a sorrowful mind to increase its own 
suffering could directly lead to actions which are at the 
same time intended to avert a danger, but in ritual per- 
formances prophylactic practices may simulate natural mani- 
festations of grief. The deceased, at any rate, may have 
been supposed to be deceived by such counterfeit expressions 
of sorrow in his friends. Robertson Smith maintained that 
the laceration of the flesh among the ancient Semites and 
other peoples was intended to create an enduring blood 
covenant between the living and the dead,? but this hypo- 
thesis is not adequately supported by evidence;? the 
Semites did not even, like some other peoples,* let the blood 
come into contact with the corpse. The self-bleedings of 
mourners may in some cases serve the object of refreshing 
the dead with the warm red sap of life ; 5 but there is nothing 
to show that the anciént Arabs really looked upon the 
scratching of the face and the body to the effusion of blood as 
a blood offering to the deceased. It was a rite restricted to 
the female mourners; and this agrees well with thc 
emotional origin of the rite. 

The cutting of the hair in mourning is likewise regarded 
as a sign of sorrow, and so it may have been from the 
beginning. It occurs hand in hand with the rites just 
mentioned and has the same general character. Wellhausen 
even suggests that it was a mitigation of the earlier practice 
of tearing the hair.” But in this case also a practice which is 
readily taken for a natural manifestation of grief may have 
been adopted in ritual performance for a definite purpose, 
namely, to ward off the contagion of death. Hair-cutting 

1 Cf. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul (London, 1911), p. 107. 

2 Robertson Smith, of. cz. p. 322 sg. 

3 Cf. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, iii, 301. 

4 Hartland, Legend of Perseus, ii. 321 sgg. 

5 Westermarck, of. cit. i. 476, ii. 547; Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testament, iii. 301 sg. 

5 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. 181. 

T Ibid. p. 182. 
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is among many peoples used as a means of purification after 
a death or on other occasions,! and in Islam, as we have 
seen, the first shaving of the child has a purificatory character.? 
In Morocco the shorn hair is put on the roof of the house or 
tent or deposited at a shrine or buried in the ground, and 
nowhere, so far as I know, is it dedicated to the dead relative ; 
but among the ancient Arabs it was placed at the grave,’ 
and this is still the case among the Arabs of Moab.* This 
might seem to give some support to the suggestion that the 
cutting of the hair was intended to strengthen the deceased 
in accordance with the notion that a person's strength is in 
his hair 5 But from no part of the world has direct evidence 
been produced in favour of this suggestion, and that the 
offering of hair to the dead had such an object among the 
ancient Arabs seems particularly improbable because the 
practice was confined to the women. In affection there is a 
tendency to seek for contact with its object, and a woman who 
deposits her shorn locks on the grave of her dead husband 
or relative therefore performs a rite which may be readily 
explained as the token of an emotion which she is expected 
to feel on that occasion. Another expression of affection, 
real or feigned, which consists in still more intimate contact 
with the deceased, is the kissing or touching of the corpse. 
But in this case hope of reward may also be present in the 
mind of the mourner: the kiss given to a dead father or 
mother is said to result in a parental blessing or to be accom- 
panied with a prayer for forgiveness." 

Sorrow is represented as the reason why the family of 
the deceased refrain from partaking of food or from busying 
themselves with preparing it;? and it scems impossible to 
doubt that the loss of appetite which accompanies grief is 
largely at the bottom of the mourning fast, which is found 

1 Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 283 sgg. 

2 Supra, ii, 413. 

3 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. 182; Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Studien, i. 248. 

4 Jaussen, of. cit. p. 94; Musil, of. cit. iii. 427. 

5 Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, iii. 302 sg. 

8 Robertson Smith, og. cz. p. 324 n. 1. 

? Supra, ii. 435. 8 Supra, ii. 468, 470. 
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in many different parts of the world.! But it is also obvious 
that the abstinence from food after a death'is connected with 
superstitious fear.2 The dead body is regarded as a seat 
of infection, which defiles anything in its immediate ncigh- 
bourhood, and this infection is of course considered par- 
ticularly dangerous if it is allowed to enter into the bowels. 
The family of the deceased may have to refrain from making 
a fire and eating until the body is buried ; and the same may 
be the case with the other villagers as well, if the death 
occurred in the morning.® But a more frequent rule is that 
no food must be cooked in the house of mourning, and the 
duration of this taboo may coincide with the period during 
which the soul of the dead person is still supposed to hover 
about earth. There is no reason to suppose that the 
abstinence from cooking is a survival of a previous mourning 
fast: it is evidently rooted in the idea that the cooking might 
contaminate the food if done in a polluted house or by a 
polluted individual. "We have noticed that there are persons 
who do not like to partake of food served at a funeral,® and 
that if any portion of the food brought by a neighbour is 
left it is not taken back to his tent but thrown away at some 
place outside the village. The custom of drinking the milk 
obtained on the day when the death took place without 
letting it curd, to make butter of it," may be duc to fear of 
polluting the churn, although the native explanation is that 
the people do so because they are sorry. A similar reason 
is assigned for the strict taboo imposed on the drinking 
or making of tea,’ and this is more likely to bc correct 
considering that tea is looked upon as a luxury. 

The mourners must also refrain from the use of cosmetics 
and soap, from changing and washing their clothes and 
even from washing the face, from shaving the head, from 
whitewashing the house, from having any music there, from 
celebrating a marriage and even attending one, and from 
visiting friends. A woman on the death of her husband may 


1 See Westermarck, of. cit. ii. 298 sgg. 

2 Ibid. ii. 303 sgg. 3 Supra, ii. 466 sg. 4 Supra, ii. 468, 470. 
5 Supra, ii. 454, 468. 9 Supra, ii. 466 ? Supra, ii. 468. 

8 Supra, ii, 467, 468, 470. 
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besides be forbidden to wear coloured garments, tc 

her house, and to take a bath.1 Such abstinences, im, 
self-neglect or avoidance of enjoyment, are natural ex 
sions of grief and may therefore readily lead to cerem. 
rules of mourning. In the mourning of a widow we 1. 
also trace the idea that her attachment to her husbai 
should not be broken off at once. For a certain period after 
his death she is prohibited from re-marrying ;? and some- 
times she wears one of his garments or his rosary or a piece 
of the cloth out of which his shroud was made, partly 
covering her face with it. But the unusual external appear- 
ance or costume of the widow and other mourners also gives 
notice to the world of their peculiar condition.* 

The abstinences observed after a death, however, may 
also be precautions against imaginary dangers. Mourners 
are considered to be polluted, more or less in proportion to 
the intimacy of their relationship to the deceased, and his 
widow more than anybody else. The death-pollution with 
which they are affected is contagious, and they may conse- 
quently be dangerous to others. Should a widow go to see 
any of her friends before her périod of mourning has come 
to an end, she would probably not be received.® ^ Moreover, 
unclean individuals are not only a danger to others but, like 
holy persons, they are also themselves in danger: they are 
in a delicate condition which imposes upon them various 
precautions, The abstinences of mourners may partly 
be precautions of this sort; we have noticed that even on 


1 Supra, ii. 470 sgg. 2 Supra, ii. 473. 

3 Supra, 1.473 sg. For the custom of veiling the face in mourning 
see Hartland, Ritual and Belief, p. 251 sgg. 

* Cf. Hartland, of. ciZ, p. 235 sgg. Sir James Frazer (Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xv. 73; Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, i. 
99) has conjectured that mourning costume was originally a disguise 
adopted to protect the surviving relatives from the dreaded ghost of the 
recently departed. In support of this conjecture he quotes two cases in 
which the living are stated to disguise themselves to escape the notice 
of the dead ; but, as Dr. Hartland observes (of. cif. p. 255 sg.), even this 
scanty evidence is not free from ambiguity. 

5 Supra, ii. 473. 

è Cf. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 224, ctc. ; Wester- 
marck, of. cit. ii. 307 sq. 
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in Maleh of a little child a transgression of the rule which 


s the use of cosmetics and soap is supposed to be 
SUPEded with very serious consequences for the trans- 
of ira The custom which demands that a guest who was 
bote house when the death occurred, or who spent there 
te first night after, shall stay on till the third night has 
passed deserves mention in this connection, If it is not 
observed it is sometimes said that the guest will carry the 
bas with him to his own home, but sometimes also that a 
woman guest herself or somc other member of her family 
will be affected by it, or that somebody in the house of 
mourning will soon die. The last-mentioned belief is in 
conformity with the idea that the same would happen if 
anything were removed from the house during the first three 
days, except the dead body and whatever is required for 
the burial? In other words, the family of the deceased 
would be exposed to danger by a change in their surround- 
ings, as in some cases they would be if they did anything in 
order to change their appearance. 

Like other abstinences incumbent upon the survivors, 
those from work and sexual intercourse ? may also have a 
mixed origin) Inactivity is a natural accompaniment of 
sorrow ; work done before the dead body is buried, or shortly 
after, might be supposed to be contaminated by the death- 
pollution; and at the same time the delicate state of a 
polluted individual may require that he should rest. We 
have seen that work, or certain kinds of work, should be 
avoided on holy days or in holy periods, as being unsuccessful 
or even dangerous io the performer ; 5 and there is a close 
affinity between the holy and the unclean. Indeed, I was 
expressly told that should any person in the village work 
before the day of burial has passed, he would have to suffer 
for it.6 There may be similar reasons for the taboo imposed 

1 Supra, i. 471. — ? Supra, 1i. 469. — ? Supra. di. 466, 467, 471. 

4 Cf. Westermarck, of. cit. ii. 283, 284, 306. 

5 Supra, i. 224. 

$ Supra, ii. 467. In Bulgaria there is a belief that if anybody in the 
house of mourning works before the burial, or even on the day after it, 
he will a chapped hands (Strausz, Die Bulgaren [Leipzig, 1898], 
P- A51 sg.) 
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upon,sexual intercourse. On the one hand, the sexual 
instinct is dulled by grief ; on the other hand, its gratification 
is in various circumstances considered to be dangerous 
either to those who indulge in it* or to the offspring.? But 
I have not heard what would happen if this taboo were 
transgressed. 

Closely akin to the rites which are conventional expres- 
sions of sorrow are those which are supposed to benefit the 
deceased either before or after his soul has left the body: 
all these rites are, or pretend to be, manifestations of 
affection. I say, pretend to be; for the desire to benefit the 
dead person, like the sorrow caused by his death, may be 
mixed with other motives, nay, certain rites the sole object 
of which was originally to serve the interests of the survivors 
were afterwards interpreted as beneficial to the dead. I 
have elsewhere pointed out the frequent occurrence of such 
an interpretation in the history of funeral rites ‘ The dead 
are not only beings whom it is dangerous to offend and 
useful to please, but they are also very easily duped. No 
wonder therefore that the living are anxious to put the most 
amiable interpretation upon their conduct, trying to persuade 
the ghost, as also one another, that they do what they do 
for Ads benefit, not for their own ",3 

The kind offices of friends begin when a person is dying. 
Water is said to be dripped into his mouth to moisten the 
throat, or honey in order to make death easier, or water and 
honey as a safeguard against the devil; ^ both water and 
baraka, as we have seen, are on various occasions used to 
keep off the jzūn. Or butter, honey, and water are put 
into the mouth of the dying person in order that he shall 
not die hungry or thirsty. Recitations from the Koran 
make his death easy, and the profession of the faith said in 
front of his face will save him from hell According to a 

1 Supra, i. 388, ii. 4 sg.; Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in 
Morocco (London, 1914), p. 334 sgg. 

2 Supra, i. 410, ii. 5; Westermarck, of. cit. pp. 244, 255, 256, 265 sg. 

3 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, ii. 548. 

4 Supra, ii. 434 sg. 

5 Supra, i. 311 sgg. 

§ Supra, ii. 434 sg. 
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commentary on Sidi Halil, the latter drives away the evil 
spirits who come to watch for his last breath.! 

When the person is dead his friends try in various ways 
to ward off evil spirits. The j»Z» are afraid of light: one 
or two candles are lighted at the place where the dead body 
is lying,? and are kept burning while it is washed even though 
the washing is performed in broad daylight; ? and if the 
deceased remains in his old home overnight the room must 
be illuminated, and sometimes the candles are strewn with 
salt. The evil spirits are afraid of holy words and of steel 
and iron: hence chapters of the Koran or the whole of it are 
recited, or other religious recitations made, to ward them off 
or to prevent the devil from troubling the dead person; 
and an object of steel or iron is placed on the corpse. The 
7nün are likewise kept off or put to flight by the burning of 
incense in the room where the body is lying,’ and the place 
where it is washed is also fumigated and sometimes sprinkled 
with salt? But if thesc practices protect the dead against 
evil influences they may at the same time protect the living. 
The fumigation and the sprinkling with salt of the place 
where the corpse is washed in the Hidina were said to keep 
off the /zZzz or the £id/. The latter was called a jenn; but 
elsewhere it is looked upon in a different light. The Ait 
Sáddén, who fumigate the place where the corpse has been 
washed with agal-wood or with benzoin and gum-lemon in 
order to prevent the appearance of the /éfid/, say that this 
is the soul of the dead person, appearing at night like a pillar 
of smoke rising towards the sky and so high that nobody 
can see the top of it. So also the At Ubábti, who fumigate 
the place in the tent where the person died with white or 
black benzoin and harmel to prevent its being haunted by 
the ZAid/, describe the latter as the soul of the deceased, 
looking like a very tall pillar of smoke which rises as high as 
the rainbow and which appears white to those who have 
been good to the dead person and black to those who have 


1 Sidi Halil, of. cit. i, 2. 20. 4 (vol. i. 294). 

2 Supra, ii. 436. 3 Supra, ii. 445. 4 Supra, ii. 451. 

5 Supra, ii. 449 5g 8 Supra, Y. 451. 7 Supra, ii. 436, 451 
8 Supra, ii, 444 sg. 
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been bad to him. But whether white or black, the /j:4/ 
should be driven away by shooting. Otherwise it will 
produce the same effect as tickling: it will make the person 
to whom it appears laugh, and he will laugh till he dies. 

The object of washing the corpse is to remove impurities, 
and the qualifications required of the person who performs 
this act—cleanness and piety or baraka !—are held to be 
essential 10 its efficacy. By stuffing the apertures of the 
body? defilement or evil influences are prevented from 
entering into it? The grave-clothes will keep it clean, and, 
besides, are required by decency;* they should be seven ê 
on account of the magic virtue ascribed to that number, or 
their number must in any case be an odd one ® because even 
numbers are unlucky. They are sprinkled with water from 
the well Zemzem? on account of its baraka, and for the 
same reason a few drops of such water are used for ihe 
washing of the body.® 

The deceased is longing for his grave and should therefore 
be buried as soon as possible; but according to another 
opinion it is his family that, contrary to his wishes, are 
anxious to hasten the burial? and sometimes, on account 
of his unwillingness to leave this world, he tries to keep 
back those who carry him,” perhaps because hc was a bad 
man. The Prophet is related to have said that it is good to 
carry the dead hurriedly to the grave in order that the 
righteous person may reach happiness quickly, and if he 
be a bad man it is well to put wickedness away from one's 


1 Supra, ii. 443 sg. 2 Supra, ii. 447. 
3 Speaking of thc Arabs of Moab, M. Jaussen observes (of. cit. 
p. 97), “On ferme . . . toutes les ouvertures du corps ‘afin de le con- 


server pur’, disent quelques-uns, ‘pour empêcher les ginzs de s'en 
emparer ’, prétendent les autres ”. 

4 In his description of the funeral rites in Tripoli Tully says (of. cit. 
p. 91 sg.) that one reason for the great importance attached to the dressing 
of the dead is that they are supposed on Fridays to visit their relatives 
and friends in neighbouring graves. 

5 Supra, 1.447 59g. 9 Supra, ii. 447 sgg. 7 Supra, ii. 449. 

8 Supra, ii. 449. 9 Supra, ii. 451 sg. 

10 Supra, ii, 456. There is a similar belief in Moab (Jaussen, of. 
cit. p. 100). 

1 Supra, ii. 456. 
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shoulders.! The idea that the dead person wants to be 
buried soon and benefits by it has no doubt arisen from the 
wisbes of the living : the rapid decomposition in a hot climate, 
the poor home accommodations of the majority of the people, 
and superstitious dread, all combine to make them anxious 
to get rid of the corpse as soon as they can.? And fear of 
contagion is also a motive for the haste with which the corpse 
is often carried to the grave. In Morocco, as we have seen? 
the pace varies, but the general rule in Islam is to carry the 
dead quickly to the place of interment.* 

To take part in the funeral procession, to carry the bier, 
and other acts connected with a funeral which arc performed 
gratuitously, are looked upon as kindnesses shown to the 
deceased. But the performers profit by them: these services 
entail religious reward, and, being pleasing to the survivors, 
are meant to be reciprocated by the latter. The death- 
pollution infecting those who attend a funeral is diluted by 
being spread over a large number, and by being relieved at 
short intervals the bearers become less exposed to the con- 
tagion which may be contracted by contact with the corpse.® 
The funeral chant, which is kept up by the procession without 
pause or break, may not only benefit the dead but safeguard 
theliving ; and the same may be the case with the recitations 
from the Koran made on various occasions in connection 
with adeath. The theory is that the merit of the performance 
is transferred to the soul of the deceased.* Other spiritual 
benefits bestowed upon the dead are the invocation of God's 
mercy, the recitations of the profession of the faith and the 
Bürdah or some other religious book, and the prayer for the 
dead, which, according to the traditions, will be accepted." 


1 AI-Bubàri, op. cz. xxiii. 52 (vol. i. 424 sg.) ; Mishkāt, v. 5. 1 (vol. 
i 374). 

2 Cf. Lane-Poole, * Death and Disposal of the Dead (Muhammadan)’, 
in Hastings, of. cif. iv. 501; Pierotti, of. cz. p. 242; Jaffur Shurreef, 
op. cif. p. 278. 

3 Supra, ii, 456. * Hughes, of. cit, p. 44. 

5 Cf. Doutté, Missions au Maroc—En tribu, p. 230 sg. 

€ Cf. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 78; Jaffur 
Shurreef, of. ci£. p. 285. 

" Mishhat, v. 5. 1 (vol. i. 377). 
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The practices of taking the bier to the mortuary chapel 
attached to a mosque, of turning the face of the deceased 
when laid in his grave 2—as on some previous occasions 5— 
towards Mecca, and of instructing him what to say to the 
examining angels, are all intended to contribute to his 
comfort. For a similar purpose the dead are buried in the 
vicinity of a shrine. 

When the deceased has been laid in his place of rest it is 
an act of kindness to him, which will be rewarded, to throw 
earth into the grave ® or to help to fill it.95 The earth which 
the fg? keeps in his hand while saying the prayer or reciting 
a chapter of the Koran, and which he then either places 
underneath the head of the corpse or strews on the dead 
person's face and shroud, must be particularly beneficial 
to him; this is proved by the fact that sprinkling with 
Zemzem water may serve as a substitute.” But care must 
be taken to prevent the earth from pressing upon the body,® 
because the latter is still conscious of pain." The number of 
boards or stones which are for this purpose placed over thc 
recess in which it is lying must be an odd one or seven,” 
Among various peoples the customs of burying the dead 
and of providing the graves with mounds, tombstones, or 
enclosures, are avowedly intended to prevent the dead from 
walking," and similar intentions have been ascribed to early 
Semites.? The Moors jokingly say that the Jews put big 
stones on their graves lest the dead should get up and walk, 
whereas their own dead never do such a thing. It should 
be remembered that the putrefactive process itself is a suffi- 
cient motive for disposing of the dead body in some way or 
other, and that burial and the covering of the grave with 


1 Supra, ii. 456. 2 Supra, ii. 458. 3 Supra, ii. 435, 453. 
4 Supra, ii. 464 sg. § Supra, ii. 459. $ Supra, ii. 464. 

* Supra, ii. 457 sg. 9 Supra, ii. 458. 

9 See Hughes, of. cit. p. 150. 10 Supra, ii. 458 sg. 


1l Frazer, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xv. 64 590. ; 
Preuss, Die Begribnisarten der Amerikaner und Nordostasiaten (Kinigs- 
berg, 1894), p. 292 sg.; Westermarck, Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas, ii. 543 sg. 

18 Jastrow, Aspects of Religions Belief and Practice in Babylonia 
and Assyria, p. 361 sg. 
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earth or stones protect the body from being devoured by 
beasts or birds. Muhammadans are anxious to afford to 
their dead such protection! and both in Morocco? and 
elsewhere ? are expressly said to make use of stones and thorny 
branches for this purpose. So also the ancient Arabs took 
special care to construct the grave so that it could not be 
violated by the hyenas. The sprinkling of the grave with 
henna,® and the smearing of its headstone with a mixture of 
henna,’ water, and dried and pounded roses and pinks* 
may also be mentioned among the kindnesses shown to the 
dead. i 

The custom of pouring water over the grave has been 
interpreted by Goldziher as a method of protecting the dead 
' person from evil spirits ;^ but I can find no direct evidence 
supporting this suggestion, although water was sometimes 
used among the ancient Arabs, as it is still in Morocco,’ as 
a protection against demoniacal influences. It seems to me 
more probable that the water which was poured over graves 
was, largely at least, meant to provide the dead with drink. 
The Arabs thought that the departed souls were thirsty," 
and sometimes they poured wine over the graves of their 
friends. One motive assigned in Morocco for the practice 
of dripping water into the mouth of a dying person is that 
it prevents him from feeling thirsty when he departs this 
life, which would be bad for him. It is sometimes said that 
water is poured on the grave because “ the grave is thirsty ”, 
and that it is drunk by somebody—by the deceased or by 


1 Supra, ii. 498 

? Supra, ìi. 461; Destaing, Etude sur le dialecte berbère des Ait 
Seghrouchen (Paris, 1920), p. li. 

3 Poiret, o£. ci?. p. 171 (Algeria); d'Arvieux, of. ciz. p. 267 (Carmel); 
Polak, of. cif. i. 363 sg. (Persia). 

4 Néldeke, ‘ Arabs (Ancient) ’, in Hastings, of. cit. i. (Edinburgh, 
1908), p. 672. 


5 Supra, ii. 481. € Supra, ii. 480. 
7 Goldziher, in Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, xiii. 42 sgg. 
8 Supra, i. 375. 9 Supra, i. 313 5g. 


10 Wellhausen, este arabischen Heidentums, pp. 182, 185. 

11 hid. p. 182; Goldziher, in Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, xiii. 
44 n. 3. 
12 Supra, ii. 435. 
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angels;! or that when the water quenches the thirst of the 
ants it is as though it were drunk by the dead person? The 
dead appear to their’friends in dreams, complaining of hunger 
or thirst, and the latter have to give alms ín consequence? 
To distribute drinking water among the poor is a favourite 
mode of charity on behalf of departed relatives, particularly 
on the ‘fára day, when water is also frequently poured over 
graves. If alms are not given at the cemetery on that day, 
the dead will suffer from hunger and thirst and weep in their 
graves. If parents who have lost a child distribute small 
jars to children to fill with water and drink from, the dead 
child will reward them on the day of resurrection by offering 
them the jars filled with water. It is also said that bottles 
of water are placed on the graves so that the dead shall be 
able to quench their thirst on the same occasion. We have 
previously noticed that side by side with the water-jar in old 
Babylonian tombs there is a bowl, which was evidently 
intended to serve.as a drinking vessel. The Berbers of 
Tidikelt, who put at the headstone a pitcher on the burial 
of a man and a pipkin on that of a woman, maintain that 
the former will be used by the dead person in drinking and 
the latter-in the preparation of food. In Palestine the 
hollows scooped in the top of the tombs “are for gathering 
of rainwater for the souls of the departed to drink "." In 
his essay on the funeral customs of Tunis M. Loir writes, 
" Au pied du mausolée se trouve une petite excavation 
destinée à recevoir les eaux du ciel pour abreuver les oiseaux, 
forme sous laquelle peut s'être incarnée l'âme d'un croyant ’’. 9 
The custom of pouring water over a grave, however, may 
also perhaps be connected with an idea that the deceased 
is still in need of an ablution. This is suggested by the case 


X Supra, ii. 459 sg. 2 Supra, i. 459. 3 Supra, ii. 484. 

4 Supra, ii. 481 sgg. 5 Supra, ii. 499. 

8 Voinot, Le Tidikelt (Oran, 1909), p. 112. 

? Baldensperger, ‘Peasant Folklore of Palestine’, in Palestine 
Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement for 1893 (London), p. 217. 

8 Loir, doc. cit, p. 238. 

9 Cf. Pfannenschmid, Germanische Erntefeste im heidnischen und 
christlichen Cultus (Hannover, 1878), p. 167 ; Sartori, in Zeitschrift des 
Vereins für Volkskunde, xviii. 367, 377. 
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in which any water which was left from the occasion when the 
body was washed is taken to the cemetery and poured over 
the grave together with other water.? 

Old Arab poets often express the wish that the graves of 
their friends may be watered with abundant rain, whilst a 
curse sometimes takes the form of a prayer that no rain may 
fall upon the grave of the individual concerned. "The water 
is said to refresh the dead or their bones, or reference is made 
to the verdure with which the grave is to be covered.? 
Goldziher maintains that these ideas are later interpretations 
of a custom the original object of which was to protect the 
dead from evil influences. But might not the notion that 
the dead are refreshed with water be more naturally explained 
by the belief that they were in need of drink or perhaps also 
ofa bath? At the same time water is the source of life, and 
the verdure brought forth by it may have been supposed to 
have some sympathetic effect upon the dead, imparting to 
them vital energy. A similar idea may account for the 
custom of placing myrtle sprigs, fresh palm- or palmetto- 
leaves, or flowers underneath the body ? or on the top of the 
grave. This explanation was in fact spontaneously given 
me by a native scribe, who also emphasised that the bamboo 
cane with which the dead body is measured and which is 
afterwards laid on the grave should be fresh so as to instil 
life into the body.5 

1 Supra, ii. 459. 

2 Goldziher, in Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, xiii. 20 sgg.; 
Nóldeke, Joc. cif. p. 672; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 
p. 182. 3 Supra, ii. 453, 454, 458. 

4 Supra, ii. 80, 461, 480-483, 511 sg. A writer on Morocco says that 
women on Fridays, when the soul is supposed to return to the body, “spread 
the Graves with sweet Flowers and green Boughs on purpose to refresh 
it, and to adorn the Grave” (Addison, West Barbary [Oxford, 1671], 
p. 206), Cf. Crowfoot, of. cit. p. 27. Goldziher suggests (in Archiv 
fir Religionswissenschaft, xiii, 43) that the idea of relieving the suffer- 
ings of the tortured dead by planting’ pieces of a broken palm-branch 
on their graves (see sugra, ii. 511 sg.) is an Islamic interpretation of “ the 
ancient belief that the moist element affords protection against the evil 
spirits". M. Doutté (Merrdkech, p. 364; cf. ibid. p. 104), again, 
explains the custom of planting flowers on tombs by the belief “ que 
lame passe dans ces végétaux et y souffre moins ". 
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As the water rites are sometimes expressly said to provide 
the dead with drink, so the eating rites are associated with 
their need of food. We have seen that the dead feel hunger 
as well as thirst, and that almsgiving is in some cases neces- 
sary to gratify their needs.! Like offerings made to gods,? 
so also offerings made to the dead? have among many 
peoples become alms given to the poor, and in Muham- 
madanism * as well as in early Christianity 5 such alms are 
considered to confer merit upon the deceased. The alms 
are really given by him because the offerings were made to 
him ;7 very frequently they are distributed at the grave or 
even put on the top of it. But there are also obvious traces 
of the idea that the dead person himself partakes of the 
food eaten ceremonially in connection with his death, whether 
the meal takes place at the grave or in his old home. The 
loaf of bread given to the children before the burial is said 
to remove the earth from his mouth. The funeral supper is 
called “the gulp of earth ”,? or " the supper of earth ”.10 
The deceased is actually said to join in it, and if it were 
omitted he would have earth in his mouth.?? The same would 
happen if there were no meal at the grave on the third day, 
and this meal is sometimes called '' the supper of the dead 
one".4 When the ants eat the pieces of bread and the dried 
fruit which for this purpose are put into the earth at the head 
of the grave, it is as though the dead person ate them. How 
closely he is associated with the insects in his grave also 


1 Supra, ii. 482, 484. 

2 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, i. 565 

sgg- 
3 Ibid. ii. 550 sgg. 
4 Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 530; Daumas, of. cit. p. 143 (Algeria). 
5 Uhlhorn, Die christliche Liebestatigheit, i. (Stuttgart, 1882), p. 281. 
§ As to the popularity of dried figs in almsgiving on behalf of the 
dead I was told in Dukkála that there is merit in every seed. 

* In Palestine the placing of cooked food on the grave for the poor 
is supposed to be reckoned in the other world “as though done by the 
dead person, and so adding to his merit" (Wilson, Peasant Life in the 
Holy Land, p. 159). 
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appears from the words uttered by the women of Tangier 
when they leave the grave of a dead relative after paying a 
visit to it:—Alldh iráhmdh u yérham d-dida lli bát 
ménnék, ‘‘ May God be merciful to you and to the worms 
which ate of you”. 

The deceased is able to join in the meals arranged by his 
friends because his róE, or soul, does not go away at once, 
and, after doing so, comes back on special occasions. It 
stays in the grave till the afternoon of the third day and then 
proceeds to the Barzah, or limbo in which the souls spend the 
time between death and the resurrection! Three days are 
the proper period of rest for a traveller,? and, as the Prophet 
said, '' the grave is the first stage of the journey to eternity ”. ? 
But there are also other opinions as to the whereabout of the 
soul after it has departed from the body. At Tangier I was 
told it remains in the grave for forty days and only then 
goes to the Bárzab, though the women say that it stays in the 
house for the first three days. The Iglíwa believe that the 
deceased visits his old home on the third day, but without 
being seen by anybody. At Aglu his soul is said to come back 
to the body in the grave during the first eight days. I have 
also heard that it will be back there on the fortieth day ; and 
on this day, too, food is distributed at the grave. The dead 
are said to visit their former homes on Thursdays, though 
nobody can see them (Tangier, Andjra); and in Andjra 
their families should therefore have good food for supper 
every Thursday. The soul of a dead person is, moreover, 
supposed to be in his grave every Friday (Ulád Bü'áziz, Ait 
Waráin), or to come there on Thursday at ‘gsar (Tangier, 
Bni *Árog)—some people say as early as Thursday morning 
(Ait Waryager) or on Wednesday at ‘dsar (Andjra)—and 
leave it on Friday at ‘dsar (ibid., Ait Wáry&ger) or sunset 
(Tangier) or as soon as the grave has been visited by members 
of the family (Bni 'Árog). At Tangier it is believed that the 


1 As to the Islamic ideas about the Barzah (meaning a “ bar", 
which are based on a passage of the Koran (xxiii. 102), see Hughes, 
op. cil. p. 38 sg. 

* Supra, i. 542, 547. Cf. Trumbull, o. cit. p. 177. 

3 Mishkät, i. 5. 2 (vol. i. 41). 
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soul is in the grave from daybreak till sunset on the ‘aéra 
and ‘Arafa days and between the daybreaks of the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh of Ramadan; and elsewhere also 
it is supposed to be there on occasions when it is the custom 
for the relatives of the deceased to visit his grave. His soul 
can see them, though they do not see the soul, and it is sorry 
if they do not come to the grave. 

There are similar ideas among the Muhammadans of 
the East. Among them also we find the belief that the 
spirit of the deceased remains with, or hovers over, the body 
for three days.1 Speaking of the diverse opinions of the 
Moslems respecting the state of souls in the interval between 
death and the judgement, Sale observes :—'! Some say they 
stay near the sepulchres, with liberty, however, of going 
wherever they please ; which they confirm from Mohammed's 
manner of saluting them at their graves, and his affirming 
that the dead heard those salutations as well as the living, 
though they could not answer. . . . Others say they stay 
near the graves for seven days; but that whither they go 
afterwards is uncertain ". At Ma'àn in Moab the spirit 
of the deceased is supposed to rove about the grave for seven 
days, to come back and rejoice when a sacrifice is offered 
there, and to visit its old home from time to time. Among 
the Muhammadans of India, who every day for forty days 
place a new earthenware tumbler filled with water, with or 
without a wheaten cake, on the spot where the deceased 
departed this life, “ some foolish women believe that on the 
fortieth day the soul of the dead leaves the house, if it has 
not done so previously ; and if it has, it returns to it on that 
day ".* The Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier 
region between Afghanistan and Hindustan, like some of the 
Moors, believe that the spirits of the departed revisit their 
earthly homes on Friday eve; hence the mother of the 
house cooks some choice food for them on that occasion and 
sends it to the mosque before dark, since it is considered 


1 Trumbull, of. c£. p. 177. 

2 Sale, The Preliminary Discourse (preceding his translation of the 
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proper that the spirits should be able to return to their graves 
in daylight.! Lane states that it is a general belief that the 
souls of the faithful visit their respective graves every Friday.? 
" According to some they return to their bodies on Friday, 
after the period of the afternoon prayers, and on Saturday 
and Monday; or on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday; 
and remain until sunrise".? The country people of 
Palestine, who go and sit among the graves on Thursdays, 
believe that the spirits of the dead are there on those days.* 
In Algeria “ les Arabes sont persuadés que lorsqu'ils visitent 
les tombes des défunts, les Ames de ceux-ci en sortent pou 
se tenir avec eux ”’.5 j 

The meals connected with a death, however, are hardly 
explained in full by the dead person's need of food. Some 
of them, as we have seen, have the character of almsgiving— 
to which much religious importance is attached by Islam— 
on behalf of the deceased. Others, which are partaken of 
by his old friends, are farewell banquets given in his honour ; 
and his family may also feel the need of, and find consolation 
in, the company of their relatives and friends. It has, 
moreover, been suggested that such meals serve the purpose 
of strengthening the ties which unite the villagers or kinsmen, 
who have lost a member of their group. M. van Gennep 
observes :—'' Les repas consécutifs aux funérailles et ceux des 
fétes commémoratives . . . ont pour but de renouer entre 
tous les membres d'un groupement survivant, et parfois avec 
le défunt, la chaîne qui s'est trouvée brisée par la disparition 
d'un des chainons. Souvent un repas de cet ordre a lieu 
aussi lors de la levée du deuil "'.8 

A peculiar kind of food offering, though more apparent 
than real, is the milk which a mother presses from her 
breast into a snail-shell to put on the head of her dead child 
at the burial. In the word she utters she pretends to give 


1 Thorburn, of. cif. p. 148. 

2 Cf. Tully, od. ciz. p. 91 (Tripoli); Pananti, of. cit. p. 217 (Algeria). 
3 Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 265. 

4 Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land, p. 160. 

5 Certeux and Carnoy, af. cit. p. 220. 
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to the infant its due, but according to the native explanation 
she only performs a magic rite intended to make her breasts 
dry ;+ and it is doubtful if the rite in question ever had any' 
other meaning. There is a counterpart to it in Tanembar 
and Timorlaut, two of the Moluccas, where the mother on 
the death of a child under two years of age milks her breast 
into its mouth.? This has been interpreted as a genuine 
food offering ; è but similar rites may spring from different 
motives in different cases. 

According to Pidou de Saint Olon, who wrote a book on 
Morocco at the end of the seventeenth century, meat is laid 
on the graves and money and jewels are buried with the dead, 
“ that they may not want in the next world the conveniences 
they had in this ”.4 A still earlier writer, Diego de Torres, 
speaks of the practice of burying money and jewels with the 
dead as widespread ; 5 and M. Doutté asserts that nowadays 
“on inhume quelquefois un enfant ou une femme avec ses 
bracelets et autres bijoux ".9 I have not myself heard of 
the existence of any such practice, but on the contrary I 
have been emphatically assured that the only things ever 
buried with a dead person are his rosary and the msgula, or 
paper containing the answers he should give to the examining ' 
angel, and that if he wears round his finger a ring which 
cannot be removed otherwise, the finger has to be cut off 
(Tangier). But we have noticed that other kinds of property 
are sometimes offered to the dead, though the offerings can 
hardly be called generous. On the interment of a woman the 
skin-sack which she had under her head when she died is 
deposited behind the headstone of the grave, but only after 
it has been made as valueless as possible. And if a dead 
person appears in a dream sighing for the property he left 
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behind, the only thing he gets is a peg from his old 
tent! 

` The custom of making the funeral of an unmarried 
person resemble a wedding ? should also be mentioned among 
the rites intended to benefit the dead. It is a substitute for 
marriage. And marriage, as we have seen, is looked upon 
as a religious duty, and of a grown-up man who dies a 
bachelor it is said that he does not find the road to Paradise 
but will rise again with the evil spirits.? 

Some of the rites are of a distinctly honorific character. 
Foremost among these is the praise bestowed on the deceased 
while he is still lying in his old home. The trilling of the 
agdrit’ when the body .of an old man is carried out of the 
house is a mark of reverence.* A bier must be attended on 
foot! and any one who is sitting when a funeral convoy is 
coming should rise and remain standing until it has passed.® 
Those who visit a gravc should be dressed in their best 
clothes; they must be sexually clean and remove their 
slippers before entering the cemetery,’ A graveyard has the 
character of a mosque. 

The survivors must also take care to prevent people from 
causing harm to their dead friend. His charms are deposited 
at a shrine (Tangier, Dukkála, Ait Sáddén, Iglfwa, Aglu), 
or hung up in an inaccessible place or put into a hole in the 
wall (Igltwa), or kept in the house (Fez), or buried in the 
ground though not in the grave, or, better still, burned 
(Tangier, Ait Sáddén). This is done in order that nobody 
may get hold of them or tread on or step over them. There 
may be a similar motive for the custom of placing the bamboo 
cane with which the body was measured on the grave, or of 
breaking it and putting the pieces there; ? in Andjra I was 
told that if anybody should take away the measure the dead 
person would beat him with it. To walk upon or pass over 
a grave is forbidden by Islam ; ? it is supposed to be bad 


1 Supra, ii, 484 5g. ? Supra, ii. 448, 453 sgg. ? Supra, i. 46 sg. 
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both for the deceased and for the transgressor (Tangier). 
Nobody must sit on the top of a grave; to do so would be 
as objectionable as to sit on the dead person's stomach, and 
he would dislike it. He also prefers that anybody who sits 
down at his grave should face him, so as not to have to turn 
his head (?227.). Jews are not permitted to visit a Moorish 
cemetery, nor should Christians be allowed to go there, 


because the dead are troubled if an infidel trespasses on thei, 
place of rest.4 


Besides practices which are, or are pretended to be, 
expressions of sorrow and such as are regarded as beneficial 
to the dead, there are others which are plainly and without 
pretext intended to protect the living from evil influences. 

When a person is at the point of death, or as soon as life 
appears extinct, his eyes and mouth are closed, lest somebody 
else of his family or kin should die? Similar motives are 
assigned for these customs elsewhere? Sartori's suggestion 
that they were originally intended to prevent the departed 
soul from returning to the body * may possibly derive support 
from the belief that if a person dies with his eyes open his 
soul goes out through the eyes, and if he dies with his mouth 
open through the mouth (Tangier). By binding up the jaws ë 
the mouth is kept closed. Among some peoples the big toes, 
feet, legs, thumbs, or hands of the body are tied together 
for the obvious or avowed purpose of preventing the dead 
from troubling the living. But a conjecture that the 
customs of tying together the big toes or ankles and the 
thumbs of the deceased in Morocco and other Muhammadan 
countries " have had a similar origin would not be borne out 
by the ideas nowadays held there about the dead, nor by 

1 Cf. Addison, op. cit. p. 208; Windus, A Journey to Mequineg 
(London, 1725), p. 54; Lempriére, 4 Zour from Gibraltar to... 
Morocco (London, 1793), p. 341; Drummond Hay, Western Barbary 
(London, 1844), p. 3. On the other hand I was told that if a Muham- 
madan walks on a Jewish grave he gives relief to the infidel in it, who 
is in torture, and that for this reason he should keep away from the grave. 

2 Supra, ii. 435. 

3 Wuttke, of. ci. § 725, p. 458; Sartori, Sivve und Brauch, i. 131 
sg. (Germany). : 

4 Sartori, Sitte und Brauch,i.132 n. 2. 5 Supra, ii. 435, 447. 

€ Rosén, of. cit. p. 163 sgg. 7 Supra, li. 435, 447, 491. 
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anything we know of ancient Arab or Berber beliefs. We 
have seen that in Morocco the bandages are untied at the 
burial! But it is sometimes said that if the toes were not 
tied together somebody else in the house or tent would die.? 

Many of the rites besides those already discussed are 
obviously or presumably intended to ward off the pollution 
of death. The mattresses are removed from the room in 
which a person dies? evidently to avoid infection. Every 
mattress in the house has its cotton cover taken off. The 
carpets on the floors are replaced by mats brought from a 
mosque. The people drink water from vessels specially 
bought for this occasion, and after eating they do not wash 
their hands but wipe them with a handkerchief “—presumably 
in order to avoid polluting the vessels ordinarily used for 
these purposes. And the women guests do not remove their 
hiydk, as they do in other cases,5 perhaps because they regard 
them as a means of protection. At the same time it was 
pointed out to me with reference to these and some other 
customs that the ordinary habits of life are changed at a 
funeral. Hand in hand with efforts to avoid the contagion 
of death in particular cases there seems to be the feeling that 
a deviation from the usual mode of life after a death will 
serve as a safeguard for the future, because the similarity of 
habits might carry with it a repetition of the fateful event. 
The danger of such a similarity is particularly accentuated in 
the rule that practices which are characteristic of a funeral 
should be avoided on other occasions: if a mattress were left 
without a covering at any other time somebody in the house 
would soon die, and honey must not be served at a wedding 
because it is regularly eaten at a funeral.? 

Immediately on the death of a person any little child who 
is in the house is removed to another place.” One reason 
given for this custom is that infants can hear the talk and 
crying of the dead and, as I was told by a man from the Ait 

. Waráin, would go mad or die in consequence. But it seems 
that their delicacy, which makes them particularly exposed 


1 Supra, ii. 458. 2 Supra, ii. 435. 3 Supra, ii. 436. 
4 Supra, ii. 468 sg. 5 Supra, ii. 469. 8 Supra, i. 602 sg. 
7 Sup, ii. 434. 
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to the death-contagion, also has something to do with the 
custom. It is likewise said that before the deceased is carried 
out of the house the animals are removed from the yard, 
because they would be sorry when they heard his weeping ; ! 
that animals can hear it though men can not, was an old 
Arab belie£? But I was also told that animals must not be 
allowed to come near a corpse because it would be bad for 
them ; and the animal which carries the body to the shrine 
where it is to be washed has the belt of a woman tied round 
its neck so as not to be affected by the as of the dead person.* 
Grinding may be prohibited in a village where there is a 
death, and even in neighbouring villages, so as to escape 
contamination; or the wheat which is distributed among 
the relatives of the deceased is only ground between ‘dsar 
and sunset, when grinding is otherwise avoided,’ presumably 
because it is considered to be in some measure polluted by 
death and therefore unfit to be ground at the same time as 
other corn, or also in accordance with the principle which 
requires a change of habits at a funeral. 

For fear of contagion the fgi of the village, instead of 
washing the corpse with his own hands, sometimes prefers 
pouring out the water, leaving it to somebody else to do the 
washing. It is injurious to come into contact with water 
which has been used for such a purpose; and if a fowl 
drinks of it and afterwards drinks from a vessel used by the 
inmates of the house, the latter will suffer harm." The 
vessels which have been employed for the washing of the body 
are also defiled, and have to be disposed of. In Fez, where 
I was told that the water with which a corpse has been 
washed must not be trodden upon because it would make the 
deceased angry, the idea that such water is polluted never- 
theless shows itself in the custom of getting rid of the broom 
with which it was swept away.8 

The widespread custom of carrying out the body through 
some other aperture than the entrance of the dwelling, 


1 Supra, ii. 454. 

2 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. 186. 

3 Supra, ii. 455. 4 Supra, ii. 444. 5 Subragt 

8 Supra, ii. 443 7 Supra, ii. 446. 8 Nae sG. 
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which I have only found among one tribe in Morocco! 
has generally been interpreted as a means of preventing the 
ghost from finding his way back to the old home ; but, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere,? various facts indicate that it 
also may have sprung from a desire to keep the ordinary exit 
free from pollution. Sometimes the door of the house must 
not be used by living persons who are regarded as unclean, 
such as mourners, girls at puberty, and men who have 
polluted themselves by partaking of human flesh ; whilst in 
other instances ordinary people are prohibited from using a 
door through which a sacred person has passed, obviously 
because contact with his sanctity is considered dangerous. 
Among the Arabs in olden days those who were returned 
from Mecca entered their houses not by the door but by a 
hole made in the back wall;? this practice, however, was 
forbidden by Muhammad. The dead body of Mülài 
1-Hasan was taken into Rabat through a hole which had been 
bored in the town wall for this purpose, the general rule 
being that the corpse of a person who has died in the country 
cannot be brought into a Moorish town. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Ulád Bü'áziz take out the corpse through 
an aperture in the back of the tent in order to prevent the 
dead person from revisiting his old home; on the contrary, 
such an idea would be quite foreign to Moorish conceptions 
about the dead. 

When the bier has been catried out it is raised three times, 
so that the dgs shall not remain in the house and cause the 
death of another of its inhabitants.5 When the funeral pro- 
cession passes a house watcr is thrown from it on the bier 
and the men who are carrying it, or poured on the road in 
front of the procession. Ifthe people in the house are having 
a meal they stop eating ; we have noticed how easily food is 
polluted by the contagion of death. If there is a sick person 
in a house passed by the bier he will die, and if there is a 

1 Supra, ii. 454. 

2 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, ii. 

Sg. 

537, Palmer, in The Sacred Books of the East, vi. (Oxford, 1880), p. 27 n. 1. 


Cf. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. 122 sg. 
4 Koran, ii. 185. 5 Supra, ii. 454 
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woman in childbed either she or the child will die. When 
the boys in the street see the procession coming they cover 
their heads at once so as not to be affected with ringworm.! 
The 2£éyék with which the body was covered is sprinkled with 
water at the grave. When the grave has been filled the 
sextons, and sometimes the other men as well, wash their 
hands over it, and the hoes are likewise washed.2 For three 
days they are not used for any kind of work, and the same is 
the case with any basket and spade employed for the digging 
or filling of the grave. Nor must the hoes be taken into a 
house or tent for three days, or they are put on the roof of the 
house and left there for the same period; and so are the 
wooden implement with which the earth was pushed into 
the grave and the net in which the body was carried to the 
cemetery in case there was no bier in the village. Among 
the At Vá'la, in the neighbourhood of Ujda, nobody but 
perchance an immigrant from another tribe would lend his 
hoe to another person for the purpose of digging a grave. 
In Morocco, as among many peoples in different parts of 
the world,* the tools with which the grave is made are 
regarded as contaminated with death. The same is the case 
with the bier, which is left at the grave till the third day or 
until it is required for another funeral.® 

When the people leave the cemetery they must not go 
back the same way as they came. Though it is said that 
the merit in their steps to the grave would be cancelled by the 
homeward steps along the same route,* I have little doubt 
that the real motive for the custom is a desire to avoid the road 
which was defiled by the corpse; this is certainly suggested 
by similar practices on some other occasions. Those who 


1 Supra, li. 456 sg. 2 Supra, ii. 460. 3 Supra, il. 462. 
4 Hartland, in Hastings, of. ciż. iv. 431. 
5 Supra, ii, 462 sg. 8 Supra, ii. 463. 


7 Supra, i. 506, ii. 114. According to the Zoroastrian Vendidàd 
(vii. 14 sgg. [The Sacred Books of the East, iv., Oxford, 1895, p. 99]) 
a spirit of death is breathing all along the way which a corpse has 
passed; hence no man, no flock, no being whatever that belongs to the 
world of Ahura Mazda is allowed to go that way until the deadly breath 
has been blown away to hell (see also Darmesteter, ‘ Introduction to the 
Vendidàd', in The Sacred Books of the East, iv. [Oxford, 1880], p. 
Ixxiv sq.). 
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have attended a burial may let the pollution evaporate by 
walking about for a while before they enter their dwellings. 
Or they must necessarily return to the house or tent of 
mourning, which seems to absorb the gs; for if they first 
went to any other place, including their own home, they 
would pollute it. They may also have to purify themselves 
on their return to the dead person's tent by touching flour. 
On their way home they must not enter anybody else's 
dwelling, as this would catry evil with it; and the same 
is the case with persons who have been guests in the house 
of mourning. It is of course for fear of contagion that a 
corpse must not be brought into a town.” 

A death may be supposed to lead to another death not 
only because the corpse is regarded as a seat of contagion 
but because the failure to observe a certain rule, or some 
other untoward event, at the funeral suggests another funeral 
to come. The food with which the scribes are scrved before 
the body is carried away must be taken to them in one dish 
at a time only, and the empty dishes must likewise be removed 
one by one, lest there should be another death in the house 
before long.) Among the Ulád Bü'áziz the sZésm served 
at the funeral supper must not be cooked twice, as there 
otherwise would soon be another funeral supper; just as 
among the same tribe the sZ£s2 at a wedding must not be 
cooked twice lest the husband should take another wife. 
If the funeral procession stops on the way to the cemetery 
there will be another death in the village—it may be waiting 
for another corpse, or the fresh start may mean another 
funeral procession ; and any accident which happens to the 
bier is likewise a portent of another death.* The board on 
which the body was washed must be carried out of the room 
before the bier with the dead body.5 When the latter has 
been lowered into the grave the number of boards placed 
above it must not exceed seven. While the grave is being 
filled two hoes must not knock against each other. All the 
stones which were brought to the cemetery must find place 
in the row which is made round the mound, and no stone must 

1 Supra, ii. 463. 2 Supra, ii. 542 3 Supra, ii. 450. 

4 Supra, ii. 456. 5 Supra, ii. 454. 
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be laid on the top of another! The bier must be taken 
back to the mosque upside down.? If any one of these rules 
were not observed there would soon be another death in the 
family or the village: the washing board left behind would 
be waiting for another corpse, the hoes knocking against 
each other and the superfluous board or stone would, as it 
were, be calling for another grave, the bier would be ready 
for another funeral. Similar ideas are no doubt connected 
with the custom of reversing the heads of the hoes with which 
the grave was dug;? and with the very compulsory rules 
that before the prayer is said the body must be laid on the 
carth which has been dug up from the grave,* and that 
subsequently all the earth which was dug up when the grave 
was made must be put over the corpse. At Fez I was told 
that if a person dies on a Thursday at so early an hour that 
he can be buried on the same day, he will soon have a follower 
among the other members of the family living in the house. 
I heard no explanation of this belief, but it is perhaps 
connected with the idea that it is good for a person to die on 
the evening of that day, a little before sunset or later, in 
which case he is buried on Friday morning. 

A large number of funeral and mourning rites among 
peoples in different parts of the world have been interpreted 
by students of customs as methods of protecting the living 
from the attacks or unwelcome visits of the dead man's ghost. 
Some of these rites are in my opinion equally well or better 
explained as means of warding off the pollution of death,® 
but in other cases the theory is substantiated by actual native 
beliefs. The only funeral rite in Morocco which I have found 
associated with fear of the dead person’s soul is the fumigation 
of the place where he died or where his body was washed 
among the Berbers of the Ait Sáddén and At Ubábti; 
there is a similar rite in the Hidina, but, as already said, the 
mysterious being it is intended to keep off is there represented 
as a Jenn, though named by the same term as is used by those 


1 Supra, ii. 458 sg. 2 Supra, ii. 462. 3 Supra, ii, 462. 
4 Supra, it. 457 5g. 5 Supra, ii. 459. 
9 Cf. Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, ii. 
536 sgg. ; Crawley, The Mystic Rose (London, 1902), p. 95 sgg. 
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Berbers for the soul of the deceased.! The general absence 
in Morocco of rites intended to protect the living from the 
mischievous doings of the dead is due to the simple fact that 
there is no need for such rites. 

Dead saints may appear to the living in human or animal 
shapes ; but as to ordinary dead people I have been assured 
over and over again that the dead do not walk, and I 
remember how heartily my friends in the tribe of Jbel Hbib 
laughed when I told them that many Christians believe in 
ghosts. The dead may come and see their friends; but on 
these occasions they cannot themselves be seen by anybody,? 
and they come not as enemies but as friends. In Andjra I 
was told that on Thursdays, when the dead visit their old 
homes, the men ought not to quarrel with their wives or 
children because the dead want to see their families happy. 
Among the Ait Waryfger men who have fallen in war with 
the Christians come to their relatives at night, but they do so 
only in kindness. Sometimes dead persons appear as birds; 
at Amzmiz I heard of a woman who after her death came to 
her old house three times in the shape of a pigeon. Very 
frequently the soul of a deceased visits one of his old friends 
in a dream ; but then he does not do so for any malevolent 
purpose, though his friends may try to keep him off. In 
many cases he appears in the dream because he is unhappy 
and in need of help, or as a foreshadowing of some future 
event, good or evil ; 3 if he calls his friend it is a certain sign 
that the latter will die, but this does not mean that he wants 
to cause his death. That the living are on friendly terms 
with their departed relatives appears from the feasts they 
give in their honour and the visits they pay to their graves. 

The dead, however, may get angry if they are offended, 
and may inflict punishment on the offender. If children 
do not visit the graves of their parents they may be cursed by 
them ; * but on the other hand the blessing of a dead parent 
also rises from below the earth—Dá'wgt l-wdlidin tHa' 
mën taht t-i'rāb (Tangier). If anybody interferes with the 
measure on the grave the dead person may beat him with it.5 

1 Supra, ii. 526. 3 Supra, ii. 534. 3 Supra, ii. 47, 50, 484 sq. 
4 Supra, ii, 482. 5 Supra, ii, 538. 
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To persons who pass a cemetery at night the dead may even 
be dangerous without any further provocation. My Berber 
scribe from Glawi told me that the common people are afraid 
of doing so lest the dead should get up and catch them and 
take them with them into their graves, and he admitted that 
he himself was afraid of passing a cemetery at night. The 
Ait Wary4ger believe that graveyards are haunted both by 
the dead and by jizz who come out of the ground in the dark. 
In Dukkála I heard that many persons do not dare to go to 
such places at night for fear of being struck by jnn, but 
some people also seemed to have the idea that the dead might 
get up from their graves; I was told, however, that a scribe 
has no such fear, and that travelling strangers sometimes even 
prefer spending the night in a cemetery to be safe from 
robbers. In Andjra, also, strangers occasionally spend the 
night in a cemetery, hoping to be protected by the mzwd/in 
l-gédr, ‘‘ the masters of the graves ’’, that is, the dead, among 
whom there is probably some saint; once when a person 
who was persecuted by enemies slept at a grave his pursuers 
passed by without noticing him. At Tangier cemeteries, 
especially old ones which are no longer used, are regarded 
as much haunted by the mwdl/in /-ard, “ the masters of the 
ground " (sn), and' people keep away from them when it is 
dark. Yet there are persons who go at night to rob a newly 
buried corpse of its shroud in order to make money by selling 
it; such a person, who is called nebddf Z-góór, is himself 
supposed to be mejnún, or possessed by juin, and therefore 
to have nothing to fear. At Fez I was told that cemeteries . 
are haunted neither by the dead nor by /Zz, but that people 
are nevertheless afraid of visiting them; and the same I 
have heard elsewhere. 

A cemetery may for various reasons be an uncanny 
place. It is a widespread belief that the voices of the 
mü'áddabin, or those who are punished by angels, may be 
heard from their graves; though it is also said that they 
can only be heard by little children and animals (Fez) or by 
good people (Aglu), or that what is heard is not the voice 
of the person who is punished but the sounds of the strokes 
inflicted by the punishing angel (Dukkála) Sometimes 
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there is also a suspicion that the buried man may be still alive. 
In Dukkála a buried person was once dug up by a courageous 
scribe because a strange noise was heard from his grave for 
three or four days, and when I was staying in Dukkála he 
was said to be still alive. There is a tale that the late 
grand-vizier Bba Hmed was heard growling in his grave and 
was consequently removed to another place; no wonder, 
said the people, that he was dissatisfied since he had left a 
great fortune behind. Sometimes a light is seen from a 
grave. In the Arabic-speaking mountain tribe of Gzáwa the 
grave of a girl who had been killed by her family because she 
had been guilty of fornication was seen burning for three 
days as a punishment for her crime, and it is still seen burning 
for some days every year. An Arab from Ras Buibiga 
(Cape Juby), right opposite to the Canaries, told me that 
persons who are punished in their graves may get up and 
appear luminous with bodies like those of animals but without 
heads, and that he had himself seen such phantoms. 

The place where a person has been found killed is regarded 
as haunted, whether he is buried there—as is often the case 
with a stranger or one who has no family—or not. Every- 
where in Morocco it is marked with a small cairn of stones, 
which is called in Arabic kérkér l-magdor (or mágdór), 
* the cairn of him who was treacherously attacked ", or 
(in Andjra) Lmdgt‘la de l-mdgdér, “the place where he 
who was treacherously attacked was killed ” ; the Berbers 
of the Ait Yusi call it ag’vur (meaning “ cairn ”) umdgdér. 
In some parts of the country travellers passing such a cairn 
often add a stone to it (Hiáina, Andjra, Ait Wáryüger, Aglu), 
whereas in other parts of the country there is no such custom 
(Ulad Bü'áziz, Ait Yusi, Amzmiz, Demnat, Igliwa). Among 
the Ait Waráin some passers-by throw a stone on the cairn, 
others do not, but a near relative of the murdered person 
always does so when passing the place before his death has 
been avenged. Among the Ait Yusi I saw two cairns of 
this kind consisting of a few stones only ; it is not the custom ° 
among them to throw stones on such cairns, but if the 
relatives of the murdered man find his cairn upset they 
restore it and at the same time add a few new stones. In 
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Andjra travellers often throw a myrtle sprig instead of a 
stone, Both there and elsewhere the cairn of a mdgdor is 
decidedly smaller than the cairn of a saint. 

As to the meaning of these practices I have heard 
different opinions expressed by the natives. Some people 
maintain that the object of the cairn is merely to warn 
travellers to be on their guard against robbers. According 
to others, the stones put at thc place are meant to transfer 
blessings to the murdered person. The throwing of the 
stone is often accompanied with some phrase like these :— 
Alléh iráhmgh ya had l-mdgdér, " May God be merciful 
to you, O this mdgdor” (Hidina); Alláh iráhmdh ya flan, 
or, if the name of the murdered person is not known, yä 
&rib, “ May God be merciful to you, O So-and-so ", or, “O 
stranger" (Andjra). Among the Ulád Bü'áziz the person 
who passes such a cairn says, without adding a stone to it, 

Ana fin mat fän mskin, llah irdhmn, “ Here it is that 
So-and-so died, poor fellow; may God-be merciful to him ". 
But a scribe from the Hidina told me that the throwing of the 
stone on the cairn, in spite of the invocation which accom- 
panies it, is really meant to keep back the dgs, or evil; and 
exactly the same explanation was given me by a man from 
the Shüwia—the person who passes the cairn puts a stone 
on it in order to prevent the égs of the murdered man from 
affecting him, by making it stay where itis. This explana- 
tion is supported by the fact that the stones are in the first 
instance laid so that they cover up the blood, as also by the 
general belief that the place is haunted. 

The soul (rök) of the murdered man is there (Ulád 
Bü'áziz), and passers-by may hear him groan (Ait Yusi). 
A Berber from the Ait Waráin told me that once when he 
passed a cairn of this sort he saw a partridge coming out 
of it and then running to and fro in front of him. He gota 
fright and took to his heels, but the partridge continued to 
run ahead until it suddenly disappeared in a pillar o£ smoke, 
from which he heard a groaning. The partridge was the 
soul, or /éfd/, of the murdered man, which may appear in 
the shape of all sorts of animals or birds. The same Berber 
said that there is a place on the border between the Ait 
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Sáddén and the Ait Waráin, where many men were killed 
in a fight some years ago and there are many cairns in con- 
sequence. He who passes the place at night hears the 
voices of the dead warriors repeating the last words they 
said before they died, and he throws there a stone. In the 
Hiáina /a-fial l-mdgdor is said to be, not the soul of a 
murdered man, but a jenn who haunts an uninhabited place 
where somebody has been killed, even though it happened 
long ago. It appears in the shape of an animal, such as a 
he-goat, horse, donkey, dog, cat, or hare; but if the person 
who sees it knocks a knife against a stone, or if he wears a 
certain charm, it will take to flight. In Andjra I was told 
that the place where a person has been killed is meshkzin, 
or haunted by jaan, A scribe from the Ait Wary4ger denied 
that it is »2es£/2, but admitted that his people are afraid of it. 
Among Berber-speaking tribes there seem to be more 
definite traces of the belief that the dead may in certain 
circumstances appear to the living, apart from their appari- 
tion in dreams, than among the Arabic-speaking people of 
Morocco. This is suggested by some of the facts mentioned 
above, and others may be added in support of the same 
conjecture. At Amzmiz the dead were said not only to be 
heard from their graves but also to be frequently seen as 
shades; and M. Doutté asserts that among the Ait Wauzgit 
“beaucoup disent qu'ils se lévent la nuit et ródent en se 
plaignant autour des habitations ".! The Berber idea of a 
female demon who lives in cemeteries ? also deserves mention 
in this connection. Among the Tuareg some tribes are said , 
to believe in ghosts, and many people affirm that they have 
seen phantoms wandering at night in the cemeteries? At 
el-Esnam, near Ghadames, women go to certain graves 
known as those of the Zabbar, where they call upon the 
spirit resident among the graves; this spirit, called Idebni, 
appears in the form of a giant with eyes like those of a camel, 
and answers such questions as are put to him concerning 
absent husbands and other things. According to Pom- * 
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ponius Mela, the Augilac in the Cyrenaica had no other gods 
but the ghosts of dead men ; ! and the Nasamonians swore 
by the dead, laying their hands on the sepulchres of those 
considered to have been pre-eminently just and good? 
They also lay down on the graves of their ancestors and 
received dreams for answers.) We hear nothing about 
unfriendly relations between the living and the dead. 

The same may be said of the ancient Arabs. According to 
a statement of Nóldeke already quoted in another connection, 
the belief which exists among many primitive races, that 
the dead are malevolent, is one of which no traces are 
to be found among those Arabs. They, too, maintained 
friendly relations with their dead. They visited and took 
refuge at their graves," and even pitched a tent there to stay 
in. The dead also appeared to the living in dreams, as 
they do among the Arabs of to-day ;7 the Prophet said, “ He 
who sees me (in a dream) sees the reality ".5 Of some of the 
Arabic-speaking Muhammadans in the East we are told that 
they see no apparitions.® But Lane states that in Egypt 
many absurd stories are related of the ghosts of dead persons 
and that the fear they inspire is great, though there are 
some persons “who hold them in no degree of dread" Y 
Doughty tells us that among certain Bedouins the spirits of 
wicked men are supposed to haunt eternally their places of 
burial Arabs fear to pass by cemeteries in the dark,” 
and among the peasants of Palestine '' the sepulchres of the 
dead are avoided like the plague "3 At Ma'àn in Moab the 
spirit of a dead person visiting his old home “ ne fait point 
de mal à ses parents, mais porte parfois préjudice aux 

1 Mela, De chorographia (situ orbis), i. 8. 

2 Supra, i. 514. 8 Supra, ii. 57. 

4 Nóldeke, Joc. cit. p. 673. 

5 Goldziher, Mukammedanische Studien, i. 236 sgg. 

8 Thid, i. 254 sgg. ; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heideniums, p. 183. 

7 Musil, of. cit. iii. 449 (Arabia Petraea). 

3 Al-Bubari, of. cit. xci. 10. 4 sg. (vol. iv. 454 sq.). 
' 3 Niebuhr, quoted by Burton, of. ci#. ii. 153 n. 1; Lady Anne Blunt, 
Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, ii. (London, 1879), p. 223. 

10 Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 236. 

11 Doughty, of. cit. i. 170. 12 Burton, of. cit. ii. 153 n. 1. 

18 Robinson Lees, Village Life in Palestine, p. 130. 
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étrangers ".! But there is nothing which makes one suspect 
that in the East, any more than in Morocco and among the 
Berbers generally, the rites which are intended to protect 
the living from evil influences connected with a death have 
sprung from a belief in malevolent tendencies in the dead.? 

We have seen that the people are in close and permanent 
contact with their dead saints, who are looked upon as friendly 
beings by whose assistance misfortune may be averted or 
positive benefits secured. On the other hand, the souls of 
the ordinary dead rarely exercise any influence at all upon 
the fate of the living, either for good or for evil. They are 
not malevolent, but they are incapable of benefiting their 
friends; indeed, they are themselves in need of help. Yet 
though the souls of the departed are practically of no use, 
their bodies or things connected with them are frequently 
utilised in magical practices on account of the destructive 
energy with which they are saturated. 

In Northern Morocco, if a married woman is afraid that 
her husband is in love with somebody else, she secures the 
assistance of an old woman, who goes in the night to a 
cemetery with a dish of séés#, uncarths the hand of a newly 
buried corpse, and stirs the séks#@ with it. Among the Ait 
Waryfger the old woman cuts off the right hand of the 
corpse and bríngs it to the jealous wife, who uses it in the said 
manner, not only once but several times, when she is making 
sksů, At Aglu a jealous wife goes at night to the grave of 
a recently buried person, taking with her some flour, which 
she touches with the unearthed hand of the dead body and 
afterwards, mixed with water, makes into dough upon the 
back of a donkey, saying, ‘‘ So-and-so, when I tell you to go, 
go, and when I tell you to stop, stop ". In all these cases 
the sčks2 or the bread made of the dough is given to the 
husband to eat of, with the result, it is believed, that it will 
kill his passion for the rival. Similar practices are resorted 
to for the purpose of “ killing a husband's heart", to make him 
obedient to his wife or indifferent to her behaviour (Iglíwa). 
Among the Tsül the wife goes, accompanied by another 

* Jaussen, of. cit. p. 103. 
2 Cf. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i. 255 (ancient Arabs). 
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woman, to the cemetery one night when the moon is at full, 
taking with her a dish containing semolina for the prepara- 
tion of séks# and a pitcher filled with water; the water is 
poured into the dish, a dead body which has becn buried on 
the same day is unearthed, and the dish is stirred with its 
hand. In the Hidina an old woman sometimes goes to the 
cemetery, likewise at the full of the moon, carrying with her 
some semolina in a dish and water to pour over it, unearths 
a recently buried corpse, and paints its right hand and foot 
with henna, its right eye with antimony, and the teeth on the 
right side of its mouth with walnut root. She stirs the dish 
with the right hand of the dead body, all the tíme reciting an 
incantation in '' the devil's language " ; and after the moon, 
which must shine on the dish, has produced there a sort of 
foam, she covers the corpse with earth and leaves the grave. 
On the following day she puts the contents of the dish in the 
sun, and when the semolina has become dry she uses it to 
compel people to comply with her wishes, since a person 
who eats of it will become silly. 

Among the Ait Wardin the following practice is in vogue 
among the witches. On a night when the moon is at her 
full the witch goes to a cemetery, carrying a pipkin filled 
with water, a dish containing semolina, a ladle, and a mgdun 
(in Arabic Réskgs), or steamer used for the making of sd£sz. 
She procures a skull from an old grave and two stones of 
equal height, places them close to the grave of a recently 
buried man (not woman), and unearths his body. She 
puts the pipkin, with the steamer over it, to stand on the skull 
and the two stones, lights a fire underneath it, and, when the 
water begins to boil, recites an incantation, which produces 
a wonderful effect. The moon falls down from the sky and, 
when it touches the earth, is transformed into a growling 
camel. The woman takes the foam from its mouth, mixes 
it with the semolina in the dish, stirs the mixture with the 
right hand of the dead person, and pours it into the steamer. 
When the sé£sZ is ready she tells the camel—that is, the 
moon—to go back to its place in the sky; but it refuses 
to do so unless she promises to give it the person who is 
most dear to her—a son or sister or anybody else whom she 
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loves best. She then has to make such a promise, although 
that person will die in consequence ; and if she has no dear 
friend to offer, the camel will take out onc of her cyes. The 
séksa which has been prepared in these gruesome .circum- 
stances contains all sorts of cvil properties, which are used 
for sorcerous practices. Portions of it are sold to other 
women, who make an undesirable husband or a rival eat of 
it, with the result that the husband will die or be compelled 
to dissolve the marriage and that the rival will suffer from a 
constant flow of blood from her genitals, or with some other 
disastrous result. If the woman wants to kill her husband 
the witch will tell her on what day he will die after eating the 
bewitched food. A woman from the Tsül told me of a 
kindred practice which she, when a child, had seen performed 
by her grandmother at night in the yard of the house. The 
old woman recited an incantation over a dish filled with 
water, with the result that the moon, which was then at full, 
descended into the dish. My informant was quite positive 
that it did so: it suddenly disappeared from its placc in the 
firmament, while the dish began to shine and the water in it 
to bubble as though it were boiling. The old woman poured 
some of the water into a bucket and carried it, well covered 
up, into the house. On the following morning she brought a 
little earth from the cemetery of the village, mixed it with 
semolina, and made sZ£sz of the mixture with water from the 
bucket. She then trafficked in this s££szZ; with women who 
wanted their husbands to give them full liberties ; for when 
a man ate of it “ his heart died ".! 

Among the Ul&d Bü'áziz a married woman who wants to 
revenge herself on an offensive husband digs up a bone of a 
dead person, pounds it and mixes the powder with flour, 
makes bread of the mixture, and gives it to the husband to 
eat; he will become ill and finally die in consequence. In 
Andjra a husband takes revenge on an unfaithful wife, or 
a wife on an unfaithful husband, in the following manner. 


1 Mr. Hilton-Simpson speaks of a somewhat similar practice in his 
book Among Hill-Folk of Algeria (London, 1921; p. 47 sg.), the moon 
descending into a dish of water, growling like a camel, and producing a 
Sort of foam in the water. 
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He or she gathers some parings of a dead person's nails 
cither before or after he has been buried, some earth from 
the head side of a grave, some urine of a Jew, the skin of a 
toad, the slough of a snake, an egg, and some dandruff. All 
this is mixed together, and a portion of the mixture is given 
in food to the unfaithful wife or husband, who will become 
mad before long. In the same district, if a man wants to 
prevent another man from having sexual intercourse with 
his wife, he procures water which has been used for the 
washing of a dead person and mixes it with some food or 
drink, which he gives to the man to partake of; this will 
kill his unlawful passion. Among the Ait Sáddén such 
water is used by women in witchcraft: itis given to a woman 
to drink for the purpose of making her sterile. Among the 
Ait Temsámàün a married woman stealthily induces her 
husband to wash his hands with it before eating in order 
to deprive them of all their strength, so that he shall be unable 
to beat her. At Tangier the women say that if a man drinks 
such water ' his heart will die". It is used there for the 
purpose of killing a person's love, and is also secretly given 
to a woman to stop her weeping for a dead friend. 

Among the Ait Sáddén a person who wants to prevent 
another from marrying asks the fg? who dresses a dead body 
to procure for him a piece of the shroud in which the body 
has been wrapped. On that piece the /gz, or some other 
Scribe, has to write the name of the person who is to be 
bewitched, as also the name of that person's mother, 
designating him or her as the son or daughter of such or such 
a woman. He then buries it in the grave of a stranger 
(£ingalt agrid), and prays and reads over it just as he would 
do at a funeral; but when he goes away from the grave he 
must take care not to look behind. When this has been done 
the person in question will never marry, unless he or she can 
induce the scribe who buried.the piece of the shroud to 
remove the a¢qgaf (taf) by removing the rag from the grave. 
Among the Ulåd Bü'áziz a woman who is anxious to prevent 
her husband from having intercourse with other women, 
or from contracting a new marriage, takes a piece of the 
shroud of a dead person, wraps up in it a charm which she 
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has procured from a scribe, and buries it underneath the 
entrance of the tent so that her husband may walk over it. 
When he has done this she puts it inside the horn of a goat 
and takes the horn to an old grave of some unknown person, 
a so-called ghar ménsi (elsewhere also called géar /-ménst), 
muttering the profession of the faith as she walks there, and 
buries itinthe grave. This will for ever prevent the husband 
from having an erection when he sees another woman.! At 
Tangier and elsewhere a woman, in order to prevent another 
woman from marrying, asks a scribe to write a ZgZf for such 
a purpose, puts it in a place where the woman will walk over 
it, and buries it in a gdar ménsi ; then she will never marry, 
unless she is able to procure a counter-charm, which is 
expensive. At Fez all sorts of witchcraft are practised by 
burying a person's hair or parings of his nails in the earth 
of a góar ménsi ; and a small stone, taken from such a grave 
and inscribed with a jédwe/ and a verse of the Koran, is put 
underneath the head of a person to make him oversleep 
himself. In the same town a pinch of earth from a grave is 
together with a written charm buried at the door of a bride- 
groom's room in order to make him impotent. Among the 
Ait Temsámán a married woman prevents her husband from 
beating her by burying a bamboo cane in a cemetery, where 
it is left for a night, and then putting it into his bed while he 
is asleep ; it will kill, as it were, his hands and his heart. 
The magic energy inherent in a corpse, however, is used 
not only ín witchcraft but for prophylactic and curative 
purposes as well. Among the Ait Wary&ger one who has 
decayed teeth rubs them with the forefinger of a dead 
person's right hand before or while he is washed. Among 
the Ait Sáddén a cure for toothache is likewise to stroke the 
teeth with the finger of a dead person not yet buried, and a 
swollen stomach is rubbed with his hand. In Andjra a 
robber or thief protects himself from being caught by putting 
into his bag the little finger of the right hand of a dead 
person, or by tying to the cord of his bag such a finger together 
with some earth from an ant-hill, wrapped in paper and 
sewn up in a small case. In the same district, if a person 
1 See also supra, i. 575. 
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suffers from fever, a small piece of the cloth out of which 
a shroud has been made is burned and the smoke is inhaled 
by the patient. Among the Arabs of the Hidina an un- 
married girl procures from the fg? who dresses a corpse a 
piece of the shroud and hangs it on her person, in order to 
get married soon ; the magic virtue of the shroud, as it were, 
will kill her unmarried state.! Among the same people the 
needle with which a corpse has been sewn up in its shroud 
is used by women as a charm against witchcraft. Among 
the Ait Sáddén such a needle is put into one of the new 
slippers worn by the bridegroom during the wedding to 
protect him against afggaf. At Tangier a person who has 
become the victim of witchcraft cures himself by burning 
a human bone and inhaling the smoke. Among the Ait 
Wary4ger it often happens that when a grave has been dug, 
but before the dead body has been lowered into it, a man 
lies down full length in the grave in order to acquire strength, 
whether he be ill or not. Among the same Rifians a person 
who suffers from a bad headache goes to the grave of a 
stranger (who may be a holy man) before sunrise, places some 
bread or figs on it, and ties there a piece of his clothes as a 
little flag ; and on the two following mornings he again visits 
the grave but without putting anything there? Among the 
Ait Sáddén the sterilising effect attributed to a corpse may 
induce some woman who is anxious to avoid pregnancy— 
as a girl who has had sexual intercourse—to remain behind 
after a burial when the other people have left the grave, in 
order to avert the event she fears by stepping three times 
over the grave; but all the steps must be made in,the same 
direction, since otherwise the return step would counteract 
the effect of the earlier step.. In Andjra, if a little child is 
in the habit of eating earth, some earth is brought from a 
gbar ménst and put on the top of its feet ; and it is believed 
that if the child by itself takes a portion of it and eats it, 
but not if another person puts such earth into its mouth, it 
will get rid of the bad habit. In the same district it is the 

1 Cf. supra, ii. 195. 

2 For another case in which the grave of a stranger is used for 
curative purposes see 5472, ii. 248. 
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custom to rub the body of a person who has been struck 
by 754» with earth brought from a ghar ménsz, but he may 
also be cured by making a sacrifice at such a grave, just as 
though it were a shrine; the grave, however, must not 
be situated in a cemetery.! 

There is also curative virtue in the grave of a person who 
has been murdered or at the spot where he has been killed. 
In Andjra earth from such a grave, mixed with water, is 
sprinkled on the joints of a person who has been hurt by 
J"um. In the Hiáina similar earth is mixed with coriander 
seed and water and the mixture drunk on three consecutive 
days after sunset as a cure for illness caused by such spirits. 
Among the Ait Waráin, who bury a murdered stranger at 
the place where his body is found and make a ring of stones 
on the grave, persons suffering from fever go and lie down 
inside the ring and leave there a hot loaf of bread if they feel 
hot and a cold loaf if they feel cold, thus ridding themselves 
of the dgs. My informant said that if he had to visit such a 
place he would enter the ring, kiss the head part of the grave, 
rub himself with some of its earth and eat a little of it, put a 
loaf of bread on the grave, sleep there for a while, tie a piece 
of his turban to the stones or to a stick, add a stone to the 
ring, and then go away. Among the Ulad Bü'áziz, if a 
person has fever, a vessel filled with water is placed on a 
cairn which has been piled on a spot where the body of a 
murdered stranger has been found and buried; it is left 
there overnight, and on the following morning the patient is 
washed with the water. It is also the custom among them 
to take a child suffering from whooping-cough to such a 
place in the morning before sunrise, and to touch its throat 
with a knife pretending to slaughter it; he who holds the 
knife says to the whooping-cough, Q#élugk ki tégtél hid 
l-mdgdér, " We killed you as this magdor was killed ". 
In many places persons suffering from fever cure themselves 
by sleeping on the cairn of a mdgdor (Beni Ahsen, Dukkála, 
Andjra, Amzmiz) In the Hidina a person troubled with 
headache or some other complaint goes to a Aérkar l-mdgdor 


1 For a practice of burying an egg and a needle in an unclaimed 
grave in order to stop an over-supply of rain see supra, ii. 278. 
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and rests his head on it, and, before leaving the place, throws 
two or three stones on the cairn, asking God to be merciful 
to the murdered man; and if a patient is too ill to go there 
himself, a stone is brought from the cairn and his body is 
touched with it, after which the stone is carried back to its 
former place. The curative power attributed to a place 
where a person has been murdered, or to his grave, is partly 
due to an association between the idea of killing a man and 
that of killing an illness, and partly also, no doubt, to the 
uncanny character of the place. 

It appears from what has been said above that the 
observance of the established funeral and mourning rites is 
held to be of importance both to the person who died and 
to his surviving friends. For the former it is considered a 
great misfortune to be deprived of a proper funeral; hence 
the practice of arranging one's own funeral in advance. I 
was told by people from Süs that travellers who sleep in the 
Sahara are disturbed by the wailings of the dead whosc 
bodies were thrown in the sand without washing and proper 
burial rites. Yet there is the consoling belief that certain 
persons, though not buried at all, will go to Paradise by 
virtue of their mode of death. In Dukkála this is said to 
be the case with one who has been drowned and one who has 
been burned to death, because the sins of the former are 
washed away by the water and those of the latter removed 
by the fire. The same bliss is in store for a person who has 
been killed, except in war between Moslemin, and for a dead 
stranger from afar :—Jbd'‘dd mén n-ndr báma bá'dd měn 
blgédz, ' He will be far from hell-fire as he was far from his 
country ". At Fez I was told that besides these persons 
therc are yet some others who go to Paradise after death, 
namely, one who has died from the falling of a wall or a roof, 
one who has smashed his brain by falling from a building, 
and one who has fallen in war with infidels. Every one of 
these persons is regarded as a JáAgd, or " martyr". Else- 
where in Morocco I have heard similar belicfs ; and all over 
the country it is said that a woman who has died in childbed 
will go to Paradise. Some people maintain that she will 
become a Aór£ya or lhőrít (Dukkála, Ait Waráin), but this is 
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denied by others (Fez, &c.), in accordance with the Koranic 
doctrine that the AZz (sing. kaura), or women of Paradise, 
are “ maids of modest glances whom no man nor jinn has 
deflowered before ’’4 

These beliefs as to persons who will go to Paradise are 
supported by the Muhammadan traditions, according to 
which there are the following kinds of martyrdom: to die 
from a plague, from pleurisy, or from a complaint in the 
bowels ; to be drowned ; to be burned to death; to die from 
the falling of a wall; to be killed in the cause of God, in war 
with the enemies of the religion ; and, in the case of a woman, 
to die in childbed.? It is, moreover, said that “ dying when 
travelling is like a martyrdom”; and that '' when a servant 
dies anywhere but at his birth-place, he will obtain a space 
in Paradise, equal to the distance from the place of his birth 
to the place of his death "'.3 


1 Koran, Ww. 56. 
2 Mishkdt, v. 1. 1 sg. (vol. i. 344, 347). 
3 Jbid. v. 1. 3 (vol. i. 353 59.). 
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i, 542, 543, 562 

‘All, i, 391 

Almond oil, ii. 421 

— trees, bitter-, i. 310 

Almonds, i. 107, 581, ii. 101, 462; 
bitter, i. 325 

Almsgiving, i. 44, 133-135, 235, 255, 
312, 313, 358, 407, 509, 517, 526, 
ii. 12, 14, 47, 49, 71, 73, 78, 8o, 
100-102, 110-112, I2I, 135-130, 
141-143, 145, 148, 163, 172-174, 
238, 239, 241, 246, 247, 253, 258- 
260, 262, 266, 372, 376, 390, 408, 
447; 449, 450, 461, 462, 464, 475- 
484, 486, 502, 508-512, 531, 533» 
534, 536. See Charitableness or 
Charity 

Almiggar, or the feast of a saint, i. 175 

Alum, i. 115, 116, 127, 248, 308, 325, 
429-432, ii. 182, 218, 381-383, 399, 
419, 421, 428 

Aman imitdan (Aglu), i. 84, 200 

‘Améra, or the feast of a seint, i. 175 

-dm'árgab, i. $28, 531, 534. See 
T" ‘argiba 

Amasét, i. 537, 564 sg. 

Amazzer (waterfall in the district of 
the Igliwa), i. 88 

Amber, i. 439, ii. 419, 422 

Ambulation of children, ii, 64, 65, 
75, 96, 110, III, 173, 259, 261, 266, 
267, 273, 371 

American Indians, i. 478, ii. 529 

Amégar n tiga, i. 564 sg. 

Amhkdmmdi, i. 448 

‘Ammériya, i. 78, 79, 428, 442, 589, 


ii. 8, 454, 
‘Ammi §-Swiyak (Andjra), i. 68 
Ammonium. See Siwah 
Amnggar, i. 511 
Amon, the Egyptian god, i. 100 sg. 
Ampelius, Lucius, i. 122 
Amrábdd (amrabd), the use of the 
term, i. 36, 63 
Amur, i 537 
Amzé}tag, i. 537 
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‘Anas, ii. 504 

Andalus, the mosque of the, ii, 91 

Anderson, R. G., i. 93, 400, 401, 420, 
ii, 416 

Andree, Richard, i. 131, 477 sg., ii. 
371, 432 sg. 

Andrews, J. B., i. 379 

Andrian, Y. von, i. 143 

Angel of death, the, ii. 89, 464 sg. 

Angels, i. 44, 45, 47; 71, 104, 108, 111, 
116, 130, I3I, 140, 142, 2II, 215, 
229, 231, 233, 234, 258, 270, 280, 
294, 309, 369, 383, 410-413, ii. 4, 7, 
34, 53, 89, 92, 93, 96, 164, 304, 315, 
316, 329, 380, 385, 434, 446, 448, 
458, 460, 484, 530 sg.; examining 
and punishing dead persons, i. 133, 
ii, 464, 465, 503, 504, 529, 537, 547 
sq. See Archangels 

Anger, makes a person liable to be 
struck by jszz, i. 273, 278, 279, 324, 
426; 'caused by the devil, i. 408, 
411; in connection with the evil 
eye, i. 433 

Anglo-Saxons, hospitality among the, 
i. 547 

Angry and wrinkled face, fear of an, 
i. 419 sg. 

Animals, Chapter XVIII ii, 283-369 ; 
safeguarded from accidents, i. 67, 
ii. 125 ; black, i. 90, 98, 99, 104, 128, 
140, 250, 251, 267-269, 283, 285, 
288, 291, 315, 319-321, 325, 335-338, 
344, 345, 359, 360, 367, 378, 380, 
381, 437, 503, 599, ii. 15-18, 27, 51, 
258, 264, 265, 281, 204, 302, 303, 
305, 307-310, 340, 356, 359; holy, 
i 96-105; spittle of, i. 96; theft 
of, i. 112, 113, 202, 512; practice 
intended to cause many deaths 
among, i, 121; white, i. 128, 317, 
320, 326, 337, 345, 382, ii, 20, 51, 
65, 203, 310, 329, 337, 338, 356, 
359, 379, 388; killing of, for food, 
i, 138, 169, 206, 277, 278, 303, 312, 
515, 516, 580, 603, 607, ii. 10-12, 16, 
292, 293, 304, 361r sg.; buying of, 
or newly bought, i. 154, 278, 449, 
487, ii, 19, 117, 118, 240, 245, 250, 
284-286, 292, 300, 353; the slaughter 
of an animal saving the lives of 
other, i. 173, 607; sprinkled or 
painted with henna, i. 199, 443, 
451, 540, li. 103, 108, 116. 172, 
283-285, 308; exposed to and 


protected from the evil eye, i, 244, 
245, 414, 421, 423-425, 431, 434, 
435, 438, 440, 441, 443, 444, 449, 
451, 452, 454, 460, 463, 464, 474, 
477, ii. 126, 212, 213, 218, 284, 292, 
294, 308, 314, 315, 319; spirits in 
disguise, i. 267-260, 367, 368, 383- 
386, 388, 397-399, 401, 404, ii. 302, 
305, 309, 337, 342, 344, 348-352, 
550; haunted, i. 276 sg., ii. 344; 
the domestic, of the jzz or jinn, 
i, 277, 368, ii. 325 5g. ; men trans- 
formed into, i. 385, 571, ii. 315, 316, 
324, 326, 320-331; giving the evil 
eye, i. 421, 426; selling of, i. 425, 
426, 593, ii. 286, 358; curses 
pronounced on, i. 480; oaths sworn 
by, i. 502 5g. ; affected by an oath, 
i. 507, 509; sexual intercourse of 
a guest causing death among, i. 
539; ¿'gāf practised to bewitch, i. 
576 ; prevented from running away, 
i. 598, ii, 284, 2R5, 305, 311; the 
death of, saving their owners from 
misfortune, i. 608; hurt by the 
thribén or ridge-poles of tents, ii. 
24 sq.; euphemistic names given 
to, ii. 26, 27, 321; burned alive at 
'dfüra or Midsummer, ii, 65, 
202 sg.; benefited by bonfires at 
‘astra, ii. 66-69; sprinkled with 
water at ‘dsira, ii. 70; protected 
against jackals, ii. 73; conceived 
in the month of the *Asür, ii, 76; 
prognostication with regard to, ii. 
127, 167-169, 301; work causing 
death among, ii. 131 ; hurt by bad 
weather in fdivygn, ii. 176 sg.; 
benefited by rain in the nifsdu, ii. 
177; fumigated at Midsummer, ii, 
182 - 187, 198; bathed at Mid- 
summer, ii. 188 $g. ; sprinkled with 
earth, ii. 189 sg.; thunder in the 
smatm indicating sickness among, 
ii, 206; hurt by grinding, ii. 
245 sg.; protection of fields and 
gardens against, ii. 252; dressed up 
as women, ii. 261, 262, 265, 271; 
know if a dead person will go to 
hell, i. 293 sg.; rules and beliefs 
relating to the eating of, ii. 361-365 ; 
walking over a charm, ii. 380; 
removed at a funeral or otherwise 
protected against death contagion, 
il. 444, 454, 455, 541 ; can hear the 
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weeping or roaring of a dead person, 
ii. 454, 504, 541, 547; the souls of 
murdered persons appearing in the 
shapes of, ji. 549; men dressed up 
as, see Masquerades. See Bestial- 
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Arabia Petraca, i. 99, 368, 372, 399, 


439, 442, 542, li. 40, 41, 321, 323, 
333, 336, 380, 399, 491, 493, 405, 
499, 502, 503, 511, 521, 551 


Arabic-speaking people of Morocco, 


ity, Excrements, Fertility, Sacrifices 

Ankles of a dead person, the, tied 
together, ii. 491, 539 

Anniversary of a death, ii. 479, 509 sg. 

‘Ansdra, L, the word, ii. 205. See 
Midsummer 

Ansel, See Niel 

Antelopes, i. 382 

Anthills, i. 593, ii. 233, 357, 358, 556 

Antigonus Carystius, i. i. 84 

Antimony, i. 113, 126, 134, 310, 311, 
357, ii. 73, 74, 88, 92, 103, 108, 116, 
123, 172, 185, 195, 219, 224, 276, 
324, 326, 383, 384, 388, 391, 393, 
396, 422, 427, 429, 471-473, 507, 


different groups of the, i. 4; dia- 
lectic differences among the, i. 4; 
racial origin of the, i. 5 sg. 

Arabs, eastern, i. 6, 12, 78, 83, 84, 93, 
143, 281, 366-376, 398-402, 423, 
424, 426, 427, 439, 440, 472, 474, 
506, 542-545, 547-549, li. 2, 13, 44, 
55; 92, IIO, 306, 315, 491, 493, 


495, 551 
—, pre-Islamic, holy men among the, 
i, 51; tents pitched on graves, i. 
54, ii, 551; sacred trees and groves, 
i. 75; stone-worship and holy caves 
and pits, i. 77 sg.; holy springs, 
i 84; worship of the sea, i. 91; 
magic power attributed to spittle, 
i. 93; date-palms held sacred, i. 
106; salt considered holy, i. 115; 
worship of the sun, i. 119, 121 5g. ; 
Apertures, dead bodies taken in or beliefs about eclipses, i 123; wor- 
out through special, ii. 454, 516, ship of the moon, i. 126; belief 
$41 sg. relating to the Pleiades, i. 131; 
— of a dead body, stuffing the, ii. beliefs and practices relating to 
447, 401, 527 the jinn among eastern and the, 
Apollonius Rhodius, i. 546 Chapter VI. i. 366-390, ii. 337, 
Apple trees, i. 434, 438, ii. 190 530; ideas about the dead among 
Apprentices, i. 197 sq. the, i. 387, ii. 551 sg.; belief in the 
April, ii. 159, 162, 164, 177. See Güle or Gül, i. 398 sg.; belief in 
Nisan the evil eye, i, 427, 436, 439-442; 
Apuleius, L., ii. 86, 269 453, 462, 476; curses, i, 489, 491 ; 
Agáfál. See Qdffàl compurgation, i. 514; guests and 
‘Agéga (‘agigah), ii. 387, 389, 397, 398, euppliants, i. 543, 545; magic 
408, 413 sg. knots, i. 562 ; theright of sanctuary, 
‘Aqésa, i. 406 i. 563, ii. 551; covenanting, i. 569 ; 
‘Ar, the, i. 26, 81, 90, 166, 167, 188, omens, ii. 2, 3, 333 : notions about 
189, 201, 274, ‘Bs, 315-323, 331, right and left, ii. 14; whistling, ii. 
340, 402, 488, 490, 497, 510-512, 34; sneezing, ii, 34 sg.; belief in 
518-564, 569, 573, ii. 218, 234, 235, dreams, ii. 55, 551; sleeping at a 
257, 273, 274, 309, 310, 368 sanctuary to receive oracular dreams, 
— wagdf, i. 528, 552 ii. 57; belief relating to white 
‘Arab, parts of Morocco inhabited by cocks, ii. 310; beliefs and practices 
so-called, i. 4; dislike of the, i. 4 sg. ; relating to snakes, ii. 351 sg.; 
their dwellings, i.7; tribes, i. 8 shaving of children, ij 414 sg.; 
Arab immigrations, i. 6, 12 circumcision, ii, 430 sg.; demon- 
— influence, i. 12 strations of grief on a death, ii. 
Arabia, i. 48, 75, 99, 121-123, 125, 494, 495, 508, 520 sg.; wailing 
143, 281, 366, 367, 369-373, 375, women, ii. 494 ; washing of a dead 
376, 379, 387, 439, 474, 542-544, ii. body, ii. 495; burial, ii. 496, 498 ; 
21, IIO, 351, 415, 431-433, 497-500, sprinkling water over graves, ii. 
502, 507, 551 498, 530; graves, ii. 499, 530; 


553 
Ants, i. 105, 593, ii. 50, 168, 233, 


„357: 358, 459, A77, 531, 533 
Apasiamba, i. 547 
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mourning taboos, ii. 506 sg. ; pour- 
ing wine on graves, ii. 530; ideas 
about rain watering graves, ii, 532 ; 
animals supposed to hear the 
weeping of dead persons, ii, 541; 
practice relating to persons return- 
ing from Mecca, ii. 542 

** ‘Arafa, the little ", ii. 109 sg. 

* Arafa day, the, i. 80, 175, 188, 201, 
234, 235, 238, 251, 494 S., ii. T09- 
ITI, 116, 483, 535 

‘Arafat (‘Arafa), Mount, i. 80, 149, 
151, 188, ii, 109 sg. 

Aramaic, i. 413 

Arbbas, ii. 166 

Archangels, i. 355. 

Jibril, Mika'il 

Argan. Isisél (Hdha), i. 66, 67, 190, 
ii. 125 

— (Argan) n ssérj (Ait Büttaib), i. 68 

— trees, i. 75, 76, 190, 250 

Aristophanes, i. 100, ii, 514. 

Aristotle, i. 442 

Armenian rain-charms, ii. 255, 263 

Armlets, ii. 98 

Armpits, hair of the, i. 577, ii, 219, 
332 ;, exudations from the, ii. 303 ; 
henna sprinkled in the, ii. 384, 389 ; 
cotton inserted into a dead person's, 


See — 'Azrüil, 


Ji. 447 

Arms, tattooed, i. 449, 465 sq.; 
stretching out one's, i. 607 ; the, of 
a dead person straightened, ii. 435 

Armifén, ii, 440. See Ndib 

Arnobius, i. 563 

Arrian, Flavius, i, 84, 122 

Arsenic, ii. 294 

Artemidorus, ii. 55 

Artemisia alba, ii. 185, 229, 350 

Artisans, patron saint of the, i. 180 

Arvieux, L. d', i. 281, 418, 473, 474; 

7 a 548, ii. 493, 495, 530 

‘Agar, the, i. 133, 138, 167, 175, 183, 
218, 223, 224, 226, 263, 296-301, 
303, 304, 306, 412, 593, ii. 42, 44, 
45; 90, 245, 246, 249, 250, 400, 451, 
452, 457, 465-467, 477-480, 534, 541 

Asceticism, ii. 258 

‘Asdda, ii. 88 

Ashbec, H. S., i. 470, 475, ii. 351 

Ashes, i. 94, 109, 129, 132, 224, 248, 
249, 275, 280, 295, 300, 312, 329, 
377, 591, ii. 5, 135, 140, 148, 168, 
169, 249, 373, 396, 422, 437, 439-441; 
519; of bonfires, ii. 67-69, 183-186 


'A&tart, i. 395 sg. 
‘Axi, the month of the, i. 97, 98, 174, 
254, 301, 305, 595, ii, 58-86, 346, 
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‘Atdra or the ‘a¥dra day, i. 50, 88, 
109, IIO, 132, 133, 311, 314; 464, 
$71, $93 sg., ii, 58-86 passim, 121, 
123, 142, 146, 148-150, 153, 156, 
171, 198, 203, 346, 385, 393, 406, 
481-483, 531, 535 

Asia Minor, i. 472, $42 54., li. 263 

Asif n sidi Nésdr u Mhdsdr (near 
Demnat), i. 66 

Asphyxia, i. 370 

Ass n ssb6'6, ii. 3901. See Seventh day 
after the birth of a child 

Association of ideas, by contiguity, i. 
20; by similarity, i. 20, 485, 580, 
li. I, 40, 54 59. ; by contrast, i. 418, 
3i. 53-55 

Assyria, i. 257, 476, ii. 430, 494, 495, 
499, 503, 507 

Atarantes, i, 122 

* Aff, charm called the, i. 213 

Athanasius, Sain/, i, 101 

Atharva- Veda, i. 491 

Athena, goddess spoken of as, ii, 272 

Athenaeus, i. 27 

Athens, ship-waggon at, ii, 86 

Atkinson, James, i. 463 

Atlantes, Í. 122 

Atractylis gummifera, i, 110, 248, ii. 
59, 185, 191, 298 sg. 

Aubin, Eugène, i. 153, 263 

Augilae, ii. 57, 551 

August, i. 176, ii. 159, 160, 207 

Augustine, Sainz, ii. 204, 272 

Auseans, ii, 272 

Ausonius, D. M., i. 100 

Aut'gd, l-, i. 179 

Autumn, ii. 160; feasts of saints in, 
i. 175 sg.; weddings, ii. 9; tugs of 
war, ii. 132, 272; circumcisions, ii. 
419, 420, 426, 428 

Ayatu 'I-kurst, i. 139, 155, 156, 214, 
312, 355, 444, 1i. 461 

Aymard, Capitaine, i. 377, ii. 30, 500, 
502 

Azag (asig), ii. 412 sg. Sce ‘Orf 

‘Agima, or incantation, i. 155 

*Azrü'il, ii, 464. See Sidna ‘Azrain 


Ba‘al Haman, the Carthaginian god, 
i. 100, 396 : 
Bib dlláh, i. 425 sq. 
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Baba 'Ai&or, ii. 78-80, 85 

— (Biba) S'hid u Hsgin (Ünzáti), i. 
167, 240 

Babylonia, i, 143, 468, 469, 476, ii. 93, 
94, 430; 494, 495, 499, 503, 507, 531 

Bachelors, various beliefs and practices 
relating to, i. 47, 117, 220, ii. 220, 
247, 267, 270, 273, 363, 538; rites 
performed by, i. 321, 585, ii, 68, 
193, 194, 280, 402, 422 ; funcral rites 
relating to, ii, 448, 453-455, 516, 538 

Back-ache, i. 112, 556, ii. 18 

Bacon, Lord, i. 415 

Baganda, i. 478 

Baghdad, i. 214, 215, 257 

Bagrfr, ii. 165 

Bags, ornaments or charms on, i. 452, 
454, 461, 462, 465, 473 

Baist, G., ii. 161 

Bájlüd, ii. 138 

Baker, zr S. W., i. 549, ii. 313, 393 

Bokers, ii. 143 

Bakri, al-, i. 101, 378, 538 

Baldensperger, Ph. J., i. 91, 99, 107, 
111, 125, 131, 356, 366, 367, 370, 
372-374, 399, 402, 419, 431, 432, 
440, 442, 456, 470, 475, 562, ii. 386, 
493, 500, 507, 511, 531 

Baldness, ii. 13, 280 sg. See Ring- 
worm 

Balkans, the, ii. 154. 

Ball, John, i. 283 

Ball, playing at, ii. 171, 268, 269, 271 

Balls of worsted, i. 602 

Bamboo canes, i. 582, 601 sg., ii. 21, 
266-268, 270, 278, 356, 456, 460, 
488, 532, 538, 556 

— leaves, ii. 185 

Bangala (Upper Congo), ii. 40 

Bantus, i, 478 

Banyankole, ii. 40 

Baptism, i. 33 

Baqgqalfyin, the jara&a of the, i. 41 sg.; 
curses of the, i. 155, 499 

Baraka, Chapter I. i. 35-147: its 
prevalence; Chapter II. i 148- 
228: its manifestations ; Chapter 
HI, i. 229-261: its sensitiveness ; 
i, 289, 305, 310-313, 389, 443-445, 
449, 452, 492, 499, 539, 541, 542, 
554-557, 594, ii. 3-5, 22-25, 58, 
62-64, 69, 70, 75; 79, 90, 106, 107, 
IOQ, III, II7, 123, 125, 136, 138, 
141, 142, 147, 149, 150, 164, 177- 
180, 182, 188, 191-194, 198, 199, 


202, 207, 219, 223, 226-229, 231-230, 
241-244, 246-249, 262, 285, 286, 
293-297, 299, 300, 302, 308, 312, 
320, 326, 340, 348, 357, 360, 364, 
367, 368, 370, 376, 387, 392, 400, 
403-406, 411, 414, 419, 422, 443, 
452, 458, 461, 525, 527 

Barbers of Fez, müsem arranged by 
the, i. 177 

Barca, ii, 313 

Barefooted, i. 242, 557, ii. 68, 256-258, 
268. See Slippers 

Barley, i. 106, 167, 198, 233, 239, 249, 
313. 330, 339, 353, 362, 444, 558, 
589, 606, ii. 62, 100-102, 117, 126, 
162, 164, 180, 187, 193, 208-253 
passim, 272, 273, 286, 371, 372, 454, 
477; 486, 487, 514 

Barrenness, caused by witchcraft, i. 73, 
89, 327, 575 $g., ii. 290, 343, 340, 
555; by sadn or jinn, i, 88, 271, 327, 
370, 374; of witches, i. 276, 579; 
caused by the Táb'a or Zdbd'7, i. 
283, 327, 400, 402; by a curse, i. 
487; toa bitch, i. 576, ii. 305; by 
being struck with a broom, i. 595 ; 
by going into a granary, ii, 243; by 
treading on water with which a 
dead body has been washed, ii, 446, 
See Offspring, Women 

Bartels, Max, i. 415 

Barton, G. A., i, 395, ii. 430 

Bürzap (Barzah), ii. 534 

Bas (bës, bas), /-, meaning of the term, 
i. 261, 388 

Báša ‘Ali, 1- (Fahs), i. 44 

Bashfulness or decency, i. 427 sg., ii. 
377, 378, 426, 444, 458, 497 sg. 

Banha, ii. 302 

BasSeh (ódsfeg), ii. 138, 143, 145 

Basset, Henri, i. 4, 72, 79, 238, 256, 
ii. 56 

Basset, René, i. 12, 40, 78, 83, 101, 
117, 131, 398, 400 

Basuto (Bechuana tribe), i, 478 

Bates, Oric, i, 14, 16, 79, 83, 84, 91, 
100, III, 122, 123, 131, 369, 452, 
477, ii, 269, 272, 306, 307, 354, 430, 


500 

Bathing, dangerous after ‘ésar, i. 209 ; 
in seven rivers after sexual inter- 
course with a Jewess, ii. 4; at 
‘aSéra, ii. 69 sg.; as a preparation 
for the Great Feast, ii. 107; on 
müt lard, ii. 180; at Midsummer 
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ii, 188, 189, 197-199, 203 sg.; may 
be dangerous in August, ii. 207; 
of the mother of a new-born child, 
ii. 389, 391, 394, 396, 398; before a 
circumcision, ii. 418, 420; widows 
prohibited from, ii. 473, 523 

Baths, public, i. 111, 204, 206, 216, 
243, 253, 280, 293, 299, 304, 362, 
371, 372, 374, 380, 381, 521, ii. 
70, 107, 398, 420, 473 

Bats, i. 105, 248, 362, ii. 327-329, 380 

Baudissin, W. W., i. 75 

Bazin, Dr., i. 451 

Bédsin, ii. 292 

Bbá Hmed, the grand-vizier, i. 213, 
561, ii. 548 

Beads, i. 448, 450, 460, 462, 588, ii. 
221, 383, 418 sg. ; the, of a rosary, 
i. 494, ii, 14 

Beans, i. 130, 212, 214, 217, 449, 450, 
574, 581, ii. 101, 110, 163-166, 192, 
193, 208, 209, 212, 215, 251, 300, 
401 

Beard, means of promoting the growth 
of the, i, TIX, ii. 124; counteracting 
the evil eye by means of hairs from a 
person’s, i. 432; cursing by pulling 
one's, i. 486; threat to defile a 
person’s, i, 567; spilling something 
into one's, i. 580; itching of the, 
ii. 36; sour milk poured into & 
person's, ii. 130 

Bearers at funerals, ii, 455, 456, 463, 
464, 497, 528 

Beating, smacking, or thumping, 
ceremonial, i. 578, 579, 588, 600, ii. 
135, 136, 138-140, 142, 143, 147; 
154 sg. 

Bed, left unmade, ii. 33; sprinkled 
with water at ‘atára, ii. 70 

Bees, i. 104, 118, 222, 229, 230, 232, 
241, 242, 253, 254, 283, 444, 576, 
ii. 47, 49, 125, 176, 177, 183-186, 
189, 190, 193, 194, 294, 305; 3IT sg. 

Beggars, i. 24, 486 

Beginning an undertaking, days for, 
ii. 40-44, 46 

Bel, Alfred, i. 40, 101, 430, 431, 463, 
ii. 150, 255, 258, 260, 262-264, 268, 
269, 274 

Belching, ii. 35 

Bellowing of cattle, ii. 270, 293 

Bellucci, J., i. 469-471, 473 

Belgásem, the name, ii. 405, 407 

Belting of a bride, i, 584, ii. 20 
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Beltrame, A. G., i. 471, 478 

Belts of women, i. 77, 79, 203, 283, 
444, 521, 554, 584, ii. 6, 7, 126, 328, 
336, 372, 381, 444, 453, 541 

Benhazera, Maurice, i. 123, 126, 226, 
377, 378, 421, 478, il. 41, 45, 432, 
500, 502, 504, 550 

Bent, Theodore, i. 372, 431, ii. 505 

Benzoin, i. 115, 165, 203, 205, 285, 
289, 291, 308, 309, 314, 318, 320, 
322-327, 330, 332, 333, 338, 341, 
343, 346, 348, 350, 353, 3575 358, 
381, 431, 594, ii. 98, 117, 195, 319, 
380, 381, 383, 389, 391, 395, 396, 
445, 451, 487, 488, 526 

Berber culture, the, subject to foreign 
influences, i, 11-14 

— language, the, i, 1-4, ii, 205 

— race, the, i. 1, 15 sg. 

Berbers, ancient, Christianity among 
the, i. r3, 134; divinity ascribed to 

, i 39; holy women or 

prophetesses, i, §1, ii. 56; tree- 
worship, i. 75; sacred stones or 
rocks and caves, i. 78; holy moun- 
tains, i. 83; holy springs, i. 84; 
worship of the sea, i. 91; breeding 
of horses, i. 99; veneration of the 
ram, i 100 $q., ii, 150 sg.; camels 
known to the, i. 102 ; cattle-rearing 
among the, i 103; date-palms 
known to the, i. 106; olives 
cultivated by the, i. 107; pome- 
granates cultivated by the, i. 108 ; 
worship of the sun among the, 
i. 122, 123, 126; worship of the 
moon, i, 123, 126; worship of 
planets, i, 131; reputed to be good 
astrologers, i. 131;  fire-worship 
among the, i 132; beliefs and 
practices relating to the jns 
influenced by beliefs and practices 
prevalent among the, i. 376-379, 
406; belief in the evil eye or the 
evil mouth among the, i. 477 ; oath- 
taking, i. 514; the Moorish ‘dr 
presumably connected with beliefs 
and practices prevalent among the, 
i. 549 sg.; tying of rags to trees 
among the, i. 563; covenanting, i. 
550, 568; incubation at the graves 
of ancestors, ii. 57; fire and water 
rites at Midsummer, ii, 71, 204; 
supposed sacrifice of a ram, ii. 150- 
153; masquerading perhaps pre- 
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valent among the, ii. 158; agri- 
culture among the, ii. 252; rain- 
making, ii. 269; regard for snakes, 
ii.352; graves, ii. 500; presumable 
survivals of funeral and mourning 
customs prevalent among the, ii 
504-506, 513 

Berber-speaking people of Morocco, 
different groups and dialects of the, 
i.1-4; dwellings, i. 7; tribes, i. 8 

Berd, l-, ti. 319, 326 

Bertholon, L., i. 6, ii. 306, 307, 347, 
385, 386, 430, 492, 500, 504 

Bestiality, ji. 289, 307 

Betrothal, ‘dr as a method of bringing 
about a, i. 533, 550; celebration of 
a, ii, 18, 19, 22, 312 

Biarnay, S., i. 3, 398, ii. 60, 84, 146, 
149, 150, 152, 194, 198, 273, 276, 371 

Biers, i, 108, 199, 578, ii. 8, 443, 450, 
452-457, 462, 496, 497, 528, 529, 
538, 542-545 

Biestings, i. 244, 245, 258, 423, 586, 
ii. 39, 297 

Binssis, ii. 376 

Birds, ii. 329-341; charms against, 
i, 210; at graves, ii, 477 

Birth-marks, i. 438, 586 sg. 

Bismillah, the, i. 94, 155, 189, 205, 
206, 208, 221, 233, 244, 270, 271, 
285, 298-300, 312, 317, 332, 334, 
336, 337. 340, 342, 344, 357, 372, 
374-376, 382, 410, 417, 421, 426, 
430, 436, 527, 604, ii. 7, 16, 68, 119, 
120, 210-213, 215, 216, 226, 241, 
244, 287, 332, 344, 362, 414; 445 

Bissuel, H., ii. 432, 500 

Bit I-gnáis, Vi. 456 

~— (Desi) of a saint, i. 54 

Bitches, used in a prophylactic rite, 
i, 403 $g.; in practices intended to 
influence the weather, ji. 276, 279, 
282; names for, ii. 303; addicted 
to stealing, ii. 305. See Dogs 

Bitis arietans, i. 353 sg. 

Bitter almonds and almond trees, i. 
310, 325 

Oh magic effects of, ii. 23. See 


Dia i, 90, 98, 99, 104, 112, 128, 140, 
166, 212, 214, 236, 250, 251, 264, 
267-269, 274, 283, 285, 288, 291, 
315, 319-321, 326, 330, 331, 335- 
338, 344, 345, 348, 350, 360, 367, 
378, 380, 381, 391, 394, 431, 436- 
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438, 443, 448, 462, 503, 524, 565, 
566, 599, ii. 15-r8, 24, 25, 27, 28, 
37, 49, 51, 116, 136, 140, 141, 151, 
218, 258, 264, 265, 271, 281, 287, 
290, 204, 302, 303, 305, 307-310, 
340, 356, 359, 385, 424, 439, 441, 526 

Blackberry bushes, i. 599, ii. 185 

Blackman, W, S., i. 135 

Blasphemy, i. 362, ii. 149 

Blau, Ludwig, i, 93, 141, 375, 419, 
476, 562 

Bleating of sheep or goats, ii. 270 

Bleek, W. H. I., i. 478 

Blessed virtue. See Baraka 

Blessings, i, 25, 46, 74, 93, 129, 153, 
185, 243, 246, 316, 317, 417, 418, 
445; 479, 488, 489, 401, 492, 526, 
541, 548, 591, 592, 604, ii, 68, 104, 
112, 114, 143, 166, 167, 212, 217, 
228, 234, 237, 239-241, 244, 248, 
249, 252, 284, 285, 293, 368, 375- 
377, 388, 390, 395, 396, 424, 426, 
435; 442, 55 492, 528, 546, 549, 
$59. See Fd tha 

Blind, patron saint of the, i, 180 

Blindness, i, 82, 118, 190, 196, 224, 
231, 273, 281, 282, 418, 481, 482, 
489, 496-498, 500, 505, ii, 13, 26, 
131, 178, 305, 344, 416 

Blomstedt, Vrjo, i. 468 

Blondness among the Berbers, i, 15, 
16, 419 

Blood, irregular appearance of, in 
women, i. III, 271, 325, 350 i from 
cuts or wounds made into a person's 
body, i. 157, 203, 221, 359, 589; 
hymeneal, i. 199, ii, 5; menstruous, 
i. 230, 232, 577, ll. 4, 5, 92, 358, 
434; baraka affected by, i, 236, 237, 
252; jnün fond of or haunting, i. 
237, 264, 269, 273, 275, 277, 278, 
297, 298, 303, 312, 322, 528; oozing 
out of the faces of witches and 
manslayers, i. 276, 571; of a par 
turient woman, i. 577, ii. 5, 372 57. ; 3 
chronic effusion of, in women, i. 
577, 601, ii. 306, 327, 554; of a 
person, drunk by a dog, ii. 305; of 
a new-born child, ii. 393, 396; 
covering up of a murdered person’s, 
ii. 549 

— of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, i. 311, ii. 62, 117, 119, 
120, 122, 123, 126, 127, 227, 243, 
282, 446 
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Blood of animals, charms written with 
the, i. 217, 326, 360, 442, ii. 302, 
308-310, .327, 337-339: various 
other practices and beliefs relating 
to the, i. 221, 222, 260, 325, 326, 
333-340, 342-345, 350, 380, 381, 
442, 443; 506, n. 6-8, 305, 314, 321, 
322, 324, 325, 327, 329, 331, 332, 
339, 343, 365, 414; Muhammadans 
prohibited from cating the, i. 277; 
as a conductor of conditional curses, 
i, §27 sg., see Sacrifices 

— feuds, i, 383, 384, 513, 515, 523- 
526, 530-533, 535, 545, 567, ii 
97, 140, 141, 180, 181, 472 

— -letting, i. 209, 237, 297, 298 Sg., 
fi, 4, 42; 44, 45, 181, 393, 396, 404 

— -money, i. 525, 526, §30-533, ii. 472 

Blowing, on milk, i. 198, 203, 236 sg. ; 
a light not to be extinguished by, 
i. 295; at the fire, i. 312 

Blue, i. 350, 419, 420, 435, 439, 440, 
448, 449, 461 sg., ii. 21, 89, 281, 382, 
390, 421 sg. 

Blümner, HA ii. 513, 515 

Blunt, Lady Anne, i. 208, 418, 429, 
437, 542-544, ii. 551 

Bni Dgóg, i. 66, 168 

Boards or stones placed across the 
narrow trough at the bottom of a 
grave, ii. 458, 459, 461, 485, 488, 
489, 498, 529, 544 

Boars. See Wild-boars 

Boat ceremonies, ii. 81, 85 sg. 

Bogos (North-eastern Africa), ii. 370, 
505 

Boils, i. 77, 156, 200, 232, 280, 602, 
604 sq., li. 4, 5, 124, 136, 243, 291, 
294, 347, 355, 358. See A bscesses 

Bombay, i. 463 

Bones, beliefs relating to, i. 82, 272, 
ii. 317; charms written on, i, 217, 
360 sg.; used as charms, i. 436, ii. 
228; burial of puppets made of, ii, 
79; of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, ii. 125, 130, 152; used 
in rain-making, ii. 255; of certain 
animals, ii. 201, 311; marrow-, ii. 
364; of the animal sacrificed when 
a child is named, ii. 392; human, 
li. 557. See Jaw-bones, Shoulder- 
blades, Skulls 3 

Bonfires, at *afilra, ti. 65-69, 71, 72, 
171, 198; at Midsummer, ii. 71, 72, 
171, 182-187, 195, 198-206; in 
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Europe, ii. 86, 199-204 ; on the 27th 
night of Ramadan, ii. 98; on New 
Year's eve, ii, 171 

Book of the Thousand Nights and a 
Night, The, i. 367, 579, ii. 507 

Borgàn, i. 391 

Bory de St, Vincent, J. B. G, M., i. 83 

Boulifa. See Said Boulifa 

Bourrinet, 77., ii, 158 

Bows and arrows, playing with, i. 602 

Boy, the birth of a, ii. 374, 375, 377- 
380, 384, 388, 395, 397, 400, 402, 
404. $7., see Childbirth and new-born 
children 

Boys, various beliefs and practices 
relating to, i. 47, 133, 220, 423, 428, 
440, 441, 463, 516, 520, 595, 507, 
Gor sg., ii. 7, 98, 99, 220, 247, 250, 
270, 273, 320, 326, 327, 346, 363, 
402 ; rites performed by, i, 218, 304, 
305, 353-356, 445, 584, 585, 591, 
li, 20, 24, 264, 280, 377, 407; as 
conjurators, i. 511, 513 sg. ; naming 
of, ii. 404 5g., sea Names, Naming 
of children ; shaving of, ii. 408-413, 
415 sg., see Shaving ; funeral rites 
relating to, ii. 448, 453, 496. See 
Childbirth and new-born d eilldren, 
Children, Circumcision, Schoolboys 

Brüber, the country of the, i. 1; their 
language, i. 1-3; dislike of the 
‘Arab, i. 5; dwellings, i. 7; tribes, 
i. 8; blondness among the, i. 15 

Brahmanism, sacrifice in, i. 26 

Brains, of animals, ii, 288, 290, 294, 
298, 314, 318, 319, 322, 332 

Braithwaite, John, ii. 416, 463, 480 

Bran, i, 112, 249, ii. 249, 298, 355 sg. 

Bras, ov white spots on the face, i, 223 

Brass, i. 115, 145, 209, 210, 218, 306, 
376, 441, 453, 465, ii. 411 

Braying of donkeys, i, 270, 409, 411, 
ii, 287 

Bread, the žaraka of, i. 43, 106, ii. 
247; Offered to nün, i, 85-87, 292, 
323, 327, 330, 331, 334, 337, 3390, 
364 sg. ; to the sea, i. 9o, 327 ; used 
as a charm or in cures, i. 157, 203, 
252, 313, 381. 557, 589, 606, ii. 15, 
233, 243, 247, 249, 380, 557 sqg.; 
offered to dead saints, i. 169 sg.; 
thrown over the bride or the bridal 
box, i. 198, 438, 589; used in rites 
intended to increase the supply of 
food, i. 202, 589 sg.; charms 
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written on loaves of, i, 212, 217, 219, 
328; rules and beliefs relating to, 
i. 239, 240, 252, 298 sg. ; offered to 
an old mosque, i 402; to people on 
the road, i. 487; oaths sworn by, 
i 504; put on saintly cairns, i, 
552; covenanting performed over, 
i. 567; dreaming of, ii. 49; 
temporary abstinence from eating, 
ii. 62, 120; used in ploughing rites, 
ii, 210-215, 217 ; eaten in connection 
with rain-making, ii. 259 ; peel used 
in the baking of, ii. 273; earthen- 
ware pans used for baking, ii. 
276 sq. ; offered to a dog, ii. 305; 
distributed at funerals or put on 
graves, ii. 453; 461, 462, 4757478, 
480-484, 502, 533 ; given to children 
before a burial, ii. 466, 467, 533 

Bread-carrier’s board, i. 602 

Breaking the cane with which a dead 
body has been measured, ii, 460, 538 

— the gristle of the larynx or the 
shoulder-blade of the animal slaugh- 
tered when a child is named, ii. 388, 
392; 394 s 

— of other people's crockery, supposed, 
ii. 130 sg. 

— things, i. 297, 408, 608, ii. 172 ; at 
weddings, i, 581-583 

— wind, i. 94, 234, 280-282 

Breast, oaths sworn by a woman’s, i. 
500; ‘dr consisting in the touching 
or sucking of a woman’s, i. 522, 
524; ‘woman fumigating her, ji. 
185; child sucking its pregnant 
mother's, ii, 288, 319, 320, 325, 327, 
332, 334, 339, 342, 346, ii. gor; the 
foot of a porcupine applied to a 
woman's sore, ii. 326, 400 s4.; 
snake sucking a woman's, ii. 350 sg. ; 
charm applied to a lying-in woman's, 
ii. 380; milk from a mother's, ii. 
386, 391, 394, 400, 401, 409, 410, 
412, 458, 536 sg. 

Breath, daraka affected by the, i. 
236 sg., ii. 178; & rank, ii. 295, 303 

Brehm, A. E,, ii. 315 

Breuil, AZ., ii, 158 

Bridal procession, transformed into 
stones, i, 78 sg.; meeting of a, i. 
256, ii. 8, 206 

Bridegrooms, i. 5, 46, 47, 198, 236, 
240, 242, 253, 272, 274, 302, 306, 
308, 313, 314, 322, 388, 409, 411, 
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421, 422, 427, 428, 437, 438, 500, 
567, 571-574, 579, 581-583, 588, ii. 
5: 7-9, 19, 20, 278, 279, 205, 296, 
311-313, 556 sg. 

Brides, i. 46, 47, 78, 79, 133, 198, 199, 
240-242, 253, 255, 256, 274, 280, 
291, 295, 302, 306, 310, 313, 314, 
323, 324, 388, 409, 420-422, 428, 
435, 438, 487, 567, 573. 574, 578, 
581-584, 587-589, ii. 9, 7-9, 19, 20, 
22, 40-44, 46, 250, 263, 276, 278, 
279, 311, 396 À 

Bridles, i. 96, 251, 424, ii. 312 

Bristles, i. 434 $g., ii. 324-326 

Brooks, Mrs. L. A. E., i. 15, ii. 18 

Broom, white, i. 50, 112, 189, 555 sg. 

Brooms, i. 593-596, ii. 28, 75, 76, 80, 
446, 541 

Broomsticks, i. 505 

Brothels, i. 253 

Brown, Robert, i. 396 

Browne, E. G., i. 71, 399 

Browne, Sir Thomas, i. 485 

Brugsch, Heinrich, i. 88, 563 

Brunot, L., i. 72, 89, 90, 92, 93, 293 

Bruns, C. G., i. 546 

Brushes, i. 165 

Beat ox bgág, ti, 81, 83 sg. 

Bséra, ii. 388 

Bstsa, i. 338, ii. 284, 376 

Bü Ragrág, the river, i, 6, ii. 187 

Buch, Max, ii, 510 

Buck-goats, i. 199, 315, 345, 350, 
359, 360, 380, 394, 402, 404, Hi. 104, 
116, 302, 340, 343 

Buffaloes, i. 367 sg. 

Bühdli, i. 48 

Bühámára, the pretender, i. 42, 210, 
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Buhari, al-, i. ror, 126, 136, 236, 410, 
ii, 14, 55, 92, 114, 115, 254, 255, 264, 
413, 431, 492-407, 499, 501, 503; 
504, 512, 519, 528, 551 , 

Buhàárrüs (bühgrrás, buhdrrus), ii. 
125, 130 sg. 

Bübráréb (Fez), ii. 23 

Büiblàn, i. 283, 496, ii. 174 

Buihedar, ii, 139 

Builmaun, ii. 142 

Baüisiéken, ii. 112 

Büjertii, ii. 172 

Bújlūd (Bájlud, Bujlad, Büjlud, Búj- 
lud, dujrud, Bájlūd), ii. 134-136, 
138-143, 148, 149, 154 

Búlfäf, i. 316, ii. 389, 392 
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Bulgaria, ii. 154, 524 

Buller, James, i. 478 

Bullets, charms against, i III, 208- 
210, 332, 410; charms written on, 
i. 209, 213, 217, ii. 169 ; euphemistic 
terms for, ii. 28 

Bullocks, bulls, or oxen, i. 76, 112, 124, 
128, 167, 169, 177, 229, 248, 267, 
269, 288, 291, 320, 326, 332, 336, 
380, 502, 512, 528, 530, 533, 534, 
558, 561, 567, ii. 16, 46, 50, 61, 115, 
116, 210-219, 229, 236, 257, 259, 
261, 265, 281, 284-286, 291-295, 
387, 395, 396, 421, 423, 428, 443, 
478, 502 

Baméslag (bamelag, bimslég), ii. 131 

Burckhardt, J. L., i. 83, 141, 143, 257, 
281, 423, 424, 506, 542, 544, 547, 
548, 608, ii. 13, 44, 92, 432, 493, 495 

DürdaA, i. 488, ii. 87, 450, 453, 454, 
502, 528 

Burdayeh, ii. 414 

Burglars, i. 95, 96, 115, 216, 315 

Burials, i. 108, 138, ii. 247, 451, 452, 
457-462, 496-499, 527-529, 537; 
fictitious, i. 339, 409, 488, 575, 601, 
ii. 78, 79, 277 

Burjam, F., i. 415, 420, ii. 380, 381, 399 

Burning, earth, i. 114, 282; lice, i. 
258, ii. 360 ; as a means of counter- 
acting evil influences, i. 429, 430, 
432, 433) 593 $7., ii. 65, 66, 98, 187 ; 
corn, i, 488 ; uve animals at ‘dsiva 
or Midsummer, ii. 65, 202 sg.; & 
piece of a person's clothes in witch- 
craft, ii. 194; the after-birth of a 
cow, ii. 292; to death, a kind of 
martyrdom, ii. 559 sg. 

Burns, i. 199, ii. 287 sg. 

Burton, 5# Richard F., i. 369, 370, 
419, 539, 542, 544, li. 92, 110, 306, 
414, 416, 432, 401, 492, 497, 499- 
501, 511, 551 

Büsdka (büsêka), ii. 356 sq. 

Büsiyár (büszyhr, basiygr, basiygr, 
basiyar), ii, 112, 163, 212, 214, 424, 
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Bushmen, i. 478 

Basiri, al-, i. 183, ii. 87 

Busnot, F. D., i. 137, 241 

Busuttil, V., ii. 505 

Butchers, i. 180, 276, 277, 326, 332, 
378, ii. 87 

Butter, ii. 297-299; the baraka of, i. 
43, 102, IO3, 221; methods of 


robbing people of their, i. 43, 249, 
250, 577, ii. 170, 299 ; offered to the 
saint of a mountain, i. 80 ; means of 
increasing the quantity of, i, 87, 
IIO, 198, 247-250, 323; 577; 589, 
ii: 97, 123, 126, 165, 169, 178, 1091, 
249, 297-299, 319, 339, 341 ; means 
of protecting it from, or neutralising 
the effects of, witchcraft or the evil 
eye, i. IIO, 248-250, 423, 463, ii. 
169, 170, 319, 328, 339, 346; 
gazQüza in, i 221; churned in 
October, i. 221, ii. 207; various 
practices and beliefs relating to, i. 
222, 223, 245-250, 254-256, 258, 
323, 423, 539, 577, 589, ii. 127, 128, 
284, 343, 360, 468, 522; dreaming 
of salt, ii, 54; salt, given to the 
ploughman, ii. 219 sg.; partaken of 
at the commencement of the reap- 
ing, ii, 224 sg.; newly bought 
stallions or mares smeared with salt, 
ii. 286; salt, used in magical 
practices, ii, 288, 340; salt, given 
to the cowherd, ii. 202; applied to 
new-born babes, ii. 383 sg.; put 
into the mouth of a dying person, ii. 
435, 525 

Buttermilk, i. 102, 156, 245-247, 423, 
ii, 163, 224, 295, 297, 356 sg. 

Buttock, neutralising the evil glance by 
exposing one’s, i. 433 s¢.; a false 
oath by touching one’s, i. 508; fog 
dispelled by exposing one’s, ii. 280 

Buxtorf, J., ii. 503 

Buying or selling, practices and beliefs 
relating to, i, 143, I54, 424-426, 
503, 595, il. 32, 358; at ‘sdra, ii. 
61. See Animals, Selling 

JBüseffür, ii. 180 

Bizemlgn, the river, i. 406 


Caesarea, ii. 272 

Cairns or piles of stones, i. 56-60, 62, 
64, 72, 76, 94, 188, 200, 281, 283, 
285, 318, 319, 411, 487, 488, 505, 
527, 552-556, 559, 562, 568, 572, 
604, 606, ii. 24, 112, 119, 130, 231, 
234, 280, 289, 499, 548-550, 558 sg. 

Callias, ii. 354 

Calling a person back, i, 410, 419, ii. 
32, 219 

Calves, i. 81, 85, 245, 258, 294, 317, ii. 
I5, 117, 118, 291, 202, 204, 343 

Camels, i. 99, 101, 102, 137, 164, 169, 
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173, 178, 226, 227, 234, 255, 267, 
268, 290, 502, 528 sg., ii. 23, 50, 51, 
88, 108, 115, 116, 186, 218, 290, 
291, 294, 305, 338, 362, 384, 553 59. 

Camphor, ii, 447 

Canaanitish culis, i. 198, 395 

Canara, Brahmans of, i. 442 

Canary Islands, aborigines of the, 
i. §1, 83, 120, 122, 378 

Candles, i. 72, 87, 93, 169-171, 177, 
Igl, 204, 239, 258, 285, 302, 305, 
338, 350, 351, 364, 380, 402, 504, 
509, 557, 559, 584, ii. 21, 33, 66, 
359, 384, 385, 390, 393, 398-400, 
402, 436, 451, 515, 516, 526 

Cannibalism, symbolical, i. 515 

Cannon-balls, at saintly places, i, 63 sg. 

Cannons, holy, i. 66, 73 sg. ; places of 
refuge, i. 74, 520; firing of, ii. 87, 
91, 95 

Capitan, Æ., ii. 158 

Carcasses, polluting, i. 239 ; haunted, 
i, 298; charms written on the bones 
of, i 360 sg.; bones or skulls of, 
used as charms, i. 436 sg. ; bad fa? 
to see, in the morning, ii. 31 

Carmel, i, 61, 75, 84, 259, 260, 372, 
418, 473, 542, 548, ii. 493, 495, 502, 
509-511, 530 

Carnivals, European, ii. 86, 154, 
157 sg. See Masquerades 

Carnoy, E. HL, i. 72, 105, 120, 280, 
470, li. 416, 431, 493, 502, 504; 508, 
511, 536 

Carob tree, i. 373 

Carpets, in a rite intended to be a 
safeguard against the evil eye, i. 
429; designs on, i. 452, 466, 467, 
475; replaced by mats brought from 
a mosque after a death, ii. 468, 469, 
540 

Carrots, ii. 165 

Carthage, i, 14, 91, 100, 378, 395, 396, 
453; 468-474, 476, ii. 269 

Cartwright, Minnie, i. 478 

Casalis, E., i. 478 

Castanets, i. 347, 348, 350, 502, ii. 82 

Castells, F., ii. 59, 63, 67, 69, 76, 84 sg. 

Castor-beans, i. 576 

Catalepsy, i. 377 sg. 

Catechism of the Council of Trent, the, 
1 33 

Caterva, ii, 272 

Cais, i. 96, 103, 104, 219, 267, 268, 
273, 277, 367, 368, 389, 404, 421, 
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426, 579, 599 $q., ii. 16, 18, 54, 108, 
194, 203, 275, 276, 280, 305, 307, 
308, 309, 392, 550 

Cats, wild-, ii. 185, 186, 203 

Cattle, i. 99, 101-103, 173, 234, 250, 
283, 590, 594, ii. 23, 50, 88, 108, 
182, 257, 270, 291-299 

Caul, of a new-born child, i. 209, ii. 
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Caves, holy or haunted, i. 62, 66, 71-73, 
77, 78, 275, 283-289, 298, 333-335, 
338, 358, 364, 372, 389, 397, ii. 56 

Celsus, A. Cornelius, ii. 354 

Celts, i. 477, ii. 158 

Cemeteries, ii. 452, 457, 538 sg.; 
Jewish, i. 253, ii. 539; haunted, i. 
275, 298, 386, 387, 399, 404-406, ii. 
547, 548, 550 sq. ; meals in, ii. 112, 
260; magical rites performed in, 
ii, 195, 552-554;  rain-making 
ceremonies in, ii, 256, 259-261, 264, 
267, 556. See Graves 

Certeux, A., i. 72, 105, 120, 280, 470, 
ii. 25 431, 493, 502, 504, 508, 511, 
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Ceylon, “ Moormen " of, ii. 86 

Chalk, ii. 229 

Chameleons, i. 464, ii. 59, 345-347 

Changes, influencing the weather, ii. 
254, 255, 258, 262, 271; after a 
death, ii, 468, 469, 524, 540 sg. 

Chantre, E., i. 6, ii. 306, 307, 385, 386, 
430, 492, 500, 504 

Charcoal, i, 111, 182, 307, 314, 325, 
359, 433, 474, ii. 28, 64, 117, 247, 382 

Charitableness or charity, i. 382, 445, 
606, ii, 125, 455. See Almsgiving 

, Written, i. 85, 108, 109, 117, 

IIQ, 127, 129, 130, 133, 144-146, 
192, 208-219, 227, 233, 237, 239, 
240, 242, 243, 251-253, 257, 258, 
268, 275, 293, 303, 308-310, 313, 
325-329, 337, 359-361, 374; 375, 378, 
400, 435, 442-445, 570-574, 580, ii. 
20, 41, 42, 45, 46, 60, 99, 125, 169, 
178, 180, 191, 218, 228, 247, 279, 
302, 308-311, 320, 323, 324, 327, 
332, 337-339. 356. 367, 372, 373, 
376, 380, 390, 395, 400, 402, 418, 
465, 504, 537, 538, 555 sg. 

Chassebceuf de Volney, C, F., i. 543 

Chavanne, J., i. 543, ii. 416 

Cheeks, itching of the, ii. 35 sg.; 
losing their natural colour, ii. 325. 
See Face 
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Cheese, making of, i. 246 sg.; used | Christians, as guests, i 46; money 


in disease-transference, i. 606 

Chémali, Béchara, i. 415, 419, 432, 
440 

Chemises, i. 204, ii. 332 

Chénier, Louis de, i. 48, 123, 137, 
196, 198, 295, 462, 538, ii. 184, 187, 
313, 316, 330, 480 

Cheremiss, ii. 510 

Chest, pain or discase in the, i. 94, ii. 
322, 359; hair on the, ii. 14; 
abstinence from eating an animal’s, 
ii. 364 

Cheyne, T. K., i. 489 

Chicken-soup, ii. 307 

Chick-peas, i. 581, ii. 163, 166, 192, 
193, 212, 256, 401 

Chicks, i. 575, 581, 585, ii. 3170; the 
hatching of, in the months of the 
* À &Rr and Sa‘ban, ii, 76, 90 

Child, the conception of a, i. x16, 117, 
127, 128, 133, 138, 459, $76, 587, 
ii. 41, 46, 76, 171; the life of a 
parent saved by the death of a, i. 
607 sg. 

Childbirth and new-born children, 
customs and beliefs connected with, 
i. 47, 56, 133, 199, 225, 230, 273, 
291, 294, 302, 303, 307-314, 370, 
371, 401, 421-423, 430, 444, 576, 
581, 594, 601, 607, ii. 4, 5, 21, 22, 
41-43, 46, 87, 92, 102, 124, 125, 
250, 251, 311, 320, 326, 329, 354, 
355, 370-408, 457, 465, 542, 543, 
550 sg. See Delivery 

Children, little, i. 45, 199, 202, 212, 
242, 273, 278, 279, 291, 299, 305, 
307, 308, 373, 374, 400, 401, 421- 
423, 428-430, 435, 437, 439-441, 
443, 444, 463, 499, 607 Sg., ii. 24, 
74, 101, 176, 191, 195, 216, 256, 
326-329, 332, 334, 340, 355, 357, 
363, 370-433 passim, 434, 436, 
440, 444, 448, 452, 453, 471, 472, 
481, 482, 518, 519, 524, 536, 537, 
540, 541, 547; ambulation of, see 
Ambulation of children; games of, 
see Games; naming of, see Names, 
Naming of children; shaving of, 
see Shaving. See Boys, Girls, 
Schoolboys 

Chinese, i. 478 

Cholera, i. 271, 482, 602 

Christianity, i. 13, 14, 33, 34 134 
382, 383, 451, ii. 533 


given by, i. 94, ii. 4; prohibited 
from entering shrines, i. 195 sg. ; 
contact with, polluting, i. 229, ii. 4; 
aversion to, i. 286; the belief in the 
evil eye with regard to, i. 421 sg. ; 
pictures of, used as charms against 
the evil eye, i. 436; oaths made 
with reference to, i. 493; cruelty 
attributed to, i. 529; dreaming of, 
ii, 52 sg.; why they have no lice, ii. 
360; not allowed to visit a Moorish 
cemetery, ii. 539; represented in 
masquerades, see Masquerades, See 
War, holy 

Christmas, i. 14, ii. 154, 161 

Churns, fumigation of, i, 109, 248, 
250, ii. 123, 170, 298, 299, 330, 346 ; 
men not allowed to touch, i. 247 $g. ; 
charms attached to, i, 248-250, 463, 
ii. 169, 298, 314, 328, 332 

Chuvash, ii. 537 

Chwolsohn, D., ii. 93, 430 

Cicero, M. Tullius, ii, 503, 515 

Cinnamon, i. 581, ii. 359 

Circumambulation, of a saint-shrine, 
i 199, 506, 557; 607, ii. 7; 218, 256, 
257, 264, 268, 284; of a fountain in 
the Qarwiyin, i. 205 ; of a mosque, 
i. 323, 324, 402, ii. 7, 8, 257, 265; 
of a marketplace, i. 403; of a 
house, tent, or village, ii. 7, 8, 394; 
of the place where an animal has 
been sacrificed at the name-giving 
of a child, ii. 394 

Circumcision, i. 47, 177, 234, 237, 
240-242, 274, 303, 431, 438, ii. 38, 
39, 41-43; 45, 46, 88, 302, 303, 411, 
416-433 

Clasp-knives, used in witchcraft, 571 sg. 

Claudianus, C., i, 100 

Claws, used as charms against the 
evil eye, i. 463 sg., ii. 316 

Cleanness and uncleanness, i. 158, 
229-26I passim, 296, 332, 491, ii. 
3-5, 107, 212, 218, 219, 223, 224, 
229, 238, 243, 244, 251, 308, 367, 
398, 413, 427, 433, 434. 444, 446, 
483, 495, 523, 524, 527, 538 

Clemen, Carl, ii. 86 

Clement of Alexandria, i. 78 

Clermont-Ganneau, A., ii, 269 

“ Clipping the evil eye ”, i. 435 

Cloaks, colour of, worn by bride- 
grooms, i. 437, ii. 20; eye-designs 
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embroidered on, i, 460 sg.; in 
oath-taking, i. $07 sg.; in ‘ar- 
making, i, 520; given or exchanged 
as ‘ahd, i, 564-567; reversed, ii. 
33; removed in rain-making cere- 
mony, ii. 257, 258, 260 

Clocks, offered to saints, i. 172 

Clot-Bey, A. B., ii. 493 

Clothes, various beliefs and practices 
relating to, i. 79, 107, 156, 204, 206, 
254, 272, 375, 376, 402, 403, 409, 
410, 431-433, 437, 520, 522, 524, 
536, 539, 552, 558, 550, 574, 575, 
580, 583, 584, 603, 606, ii. 16, 33, 48, 
107, 187, 194, 254, 255, 276, 281, 
303, 332, 359, 371, 372, 375. 395, 
398, 402, 469, 473, 474, 507, 522, 
523, 540, 5573 washing, or abstin- 
ence from washing, of, i. 224, 225, 
251, 300, 506, 515, ii. 43, 46, 77, 
118, 470-473, 506, 522; dressing in 
clean, i i, 236, ii, 103, 107, 168, 389, 
427 sg.; in white, i, 236, 437, ii. 
20, 469, 473, 522 sg.; abstinence 
from changing one’s, i. 515, ii. 470- 
473, 506, 522; dreaming of, ii. 52 ; 
dressing in new or fine, ij, 60, 98, 
103, 181, 391, 393, 418, 422, 424, 
427, 429, 483, 538; soiled or 
rended by women on a death, ii. 439, 
441, 493, 494, 507, 508, 515, 519; 
of a dead person, ii. 464 ; tying to 
saintly objects pieces of, see Tying. 
See Cloaks, Swaddling-clothes 

Cloves, ii, 25, 319, 359 

Cout, King, i. 547 

Cockroaches, ii. 307 

Cocks, i, 81, 87, 164, 165, 267, 285, 
315-320, 326, 333, 3357340, 342- 
345, 350, 351, 382, 438, 530, ii. 
31, 234, 276, 309-311, 329, 379, 
380, 412, 425; of “ seven colours ", 
i. 285, 338, 345, ii. 310; with two 
combs, i. 438 

Coffins, ii. 452, 453, 458, 496, 516 

Coins, design on Moorish, i. 465. See 
Copper coins, Forging coin, Money, 
Silver coins 

Colds, ii. 191, 206, 319, 383, 384, 
398 

Colic, i. 132 

Colours, of juin, i. 264, 274, 277, 
285, 328, 330-332, 334, 337, 338, 
343-346, 348, 350, 380, 381, 301; 
magic effects of certain, ii. 15-22 
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Comets, i, 131 

Commerce, patron saint of, i, 180. 
See Buying or selling, Selling 

Compurgation, i. 509-514 

Conception, of a child, i. 116, 117, 127, 
128, 133, 138, 587, ii. 41, 46, 76, 
I71; means of preventing it, i. 459, 
576 ; of an animal, ii. 76 

Conder, C. R., i. 48, 58, 61, 75, 108, 
125, 369, 373, 399, 429, 470, 475, 
476, 542, li. 253, 415, 416, 500 

Condolence, visits of, ii. 436, 442, 443, 
445, 466, 471, 474, 492, 510, 513 

Conjurators, i. 509-514 

Convulsions, i. 271, 273, 370, 377 sq. 

Cooking pots, i. 304, 307, 330-333, 
436, 437, 522-524, 598, ii. 17, 24, 
28, 270, 281, 331, 441, 531, 553 

Copper, i. 115, 306, 441, ii. 17 

— coins, i. 77, 94, 166, 290, 298, 335, 
ii. 5o 

Coppolani, Xavier, i. 216 

Copts, ii. 205 

Coracias garrula, ii, 206 

Corals, i. 439, ii. 98, 381-383, 419, 421 

Coriander seed, i. 111, 121, 308, 309, 
316, 326, 327, 354, 355, 360, 361, 
430, ii. 302, 381, 396, 399, 558 

Corippus, F. C., i. 122 

Cork trees, i, 200, 205, 282 

Corn, i. 43, 106, 137, 156, 169, 170, 
172, 178, 180, 187, 200, 218, 229, 
231, 232, 235, 239, 242, 253-255, 
282, 298, 357, 421, 434, 503, 504, 
589, 591, ii. 3, 19, 111, 116, 117, 
165, 177, 183-187, 193, 208-253 
passim, 259, 267, 278, 392, 487, 
512; heaps of ready threshed, i. 43, 
198, 220, 254, 427, 438, 443, ii. 
169, 179, 195, 232-235, 357 sy; 
measuring of the threshed, i. 142, 
143, 180, 181, 253, 255, 256, 434, 
447, ii. 207, 237-241; stacks of 
unthreshed, i. 436, 441 sg., ii. 98, 
123, 124, 164, 227, 228, 231 ; sheaves 
of, ii. 187, 225-227, 231, 253 

Cornelian, i. 439, ii. 419 

Corns, ii. 358 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. 
vili. Znseripliones Africae Latinae, 
i. 40, 84, 123, ii. 269 

— Inscriptionum Semilicarum, i. 395 

Cosmetics, ii. 180, 471-473, $22, $24. 
See Antimony, Henna, Ochre, 
Walnut root or bark 
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Cough, i. 165, 190, ii. 124, 191, 297, 
358 sg. See Whooping-cough 

Courage, ii. 316-318 

Cousins, marriages between, i. 164; 
mourning for, ii. 473 


Covenanting, i. 540, 550, 562, 565-569. 


Covering, a means of protecting 
baraka, i. 185, 211, 252, ii, 181, 232, 
245, 246, 326; a protection against 
the evil eye, i. 426-428 

Cowardice, ii. 310 

Cow-dung, i. 67, 103, 234, 240, 443, 
444, 524, 525, 536, ii. 23, 27, 102, 
130, 179, 183, 184, 186, 294, 295, 
437-441, 474, 514, 519 

Cowherds, ii. 292, 343 

Cowries, i. 439, 450, 462 

Cows, i, 85, 87, 112, 157, 167, 173, 
227, 232, 243, 244, 248, 250, 258, 
294, 378, 423, 431, 436, 502, 512, 
533, 586, ii. 18, 50, 61, 108, 115, 
I16, 170, 179, 218, 258, 259, 264, 
265, 284-286, 291-299, 343 

Crücking one's bones, i. 409; one’s 
fingers, i. 539; one's backbone, i. 605 

Cradles, i. 202 

Crawley, Ernest, i. 422, 428, ii. 545 

Creed, the. Sce Kalimah 

Crescent, the, i. 462, 463, 472 sg. ; and 
star, i, 473 

Cress, ii. 179 

Crested larks, ii, 339 sg. 

Crooke, William, i, 310, 418, 419, 430, 
436-440, 474 

Crops, practices or taboos intended to 
benefit the, i. 67, 87, ii. 124, 176, 
184, 193, 212-225; onth sworn by 
growing, i 503; the influence of 
rain in the #ésd” upon the, ii. 178 ; 
rain-charms depending onan associa- 
tion between rain and the, ii, 272-274 

Cross, the, i, 14, 450-452, 454-457, 
467 sg., ii. 350 

Crossland, Cyril, i. 470 

Cross-roads. See Roads 

Crowfoot, J. W., ii. 512, 532 

Crumbs, found on the ground, i. 106 

Culture-contact, i. 10-15 

Cummin, ii. 319, 334 

Curiosity, i. 481, 539 

Curses, i. 25, 46, 129, 153-155, 187, 
204, 219, 234, 270, 271, 411, 479- 
493, 536, 562, 568, 604, ii. 3, 6, 29, 

63, 75; 76, 110, 172, 262, 300, 365, 
532. See ‘Ad, ‘Ar, Oaths, Parents 
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Curtiss, S. I., i. 75, 78, 84, 91, 608, ii. 
269 


Curtius Rufus, Q., i. 84, 122 

Curved or round things as charms, i, 
441, 462-464 

Cushion, a man sitting on a, i. 586 

Custom-house, 'dr-sacrifice at a, i. $30 

Cuttle-fish, i. 90 

Cyclades, the, i. 431, ii. 505 

Cyclones, .miniature, i. 269, 270, 368, 
369, 374 sg. 

Cyprian, Saint, i. 39 sg. 

Cyprus, i. 468, 472 


Da‘ dwat*, or invocations, i. 215, 218, 
479, ii. 254, 257 

Daggers or knives, i. 91, 115, 165, 210, 
217, 252, 305, 306, 325, 345, 375, 
393, 404, 406, 438, 453, 456, 488, 
501, 502, 525, 526, 556, 557, 580, 
599, ii. 11, 26, 44, 119, 122, 232, 233, 
373, 378-380, 382, 404, 451, 491, 
550, 558 

D'dira (q'dira), i. 526 

Dal il al-Hairdt, ii, 449 sg. 

Damiri, i. 368, 371 

Damvregt, ii, 110 

Dan, Pierre, i. 605, ii. 371, 416 

Dancing, i, 140, 341, 342, 344-349, 
380, 381, 582, ii, 53, 60, 68, 8o, 88, 
133, 134, 136-141, 143, 145, 146, 

-266, 268, 402, 426, 427, 508 

— boys, ii. 145 sg. 

Dandini, J., ii. 505 

Dandruff, ii. 555 

Daphne gnidium, ii, 185, 191 

Dégqq ag, ii. 95 

Dürdq-Dmána. See Wazzan, shereefs 
of 

— (Dar) I-hámra (outside Tangier), i. 
296, 350 sg. 

— (Dar) s-styid, i. 65 

— sdwia, i, 65, 499 

Dérbiés (ddrbis), i. 63, 163, 168, 160, 
172, 173, 199, 201, 496, 513, 554, 
566, ii. 329 

Dreh, i. 61 

Dark, actions or events dangerous at 
night or in the, i. 243, 258, 268, 270, 
272, 273, 275, 276, 295-300, 302, 
309, 312, 370, 374-377, 598, ii. 244, 
245, 305, 306, 309, 335, 385; 
cemeteries feared in the, i. 275, 298, 
ii. 547, 551; burials in the, ii. 452. 
See Sunset 
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Darmesteter, James, ii. 543 

Dàrq&wa, i. 62, 182 sZ., ii. 10 

Date-palms, i. 50, 106, 185, 282, 474 

Dates, i. 93, 107, 109, 137, 173, 219, 
577, 580, ii. 22, 73, 78, 79, 109, 
163, 285, 376, 381, 410, 462, 476, 
482 sg. 

Daumas, E., i. 463, 470, 543, ii. 493, 
495, 506-508, 533 

Dawid d-Dr&' (near Demnat), i. 195 sz. 

Dawkins, R. M., ii. 154 

Daybreak, praying at, i. 45, 90, 168, 
410; the juan or jinn at, i. 296, 
374; dreams at, ii. 55; shops 
opened at, ii. 61; prognostication 
at, ii. 163; bathing at, ii. 180; grass 
und herbs gathered at, ii. 184 ; water 
brought home before, ii. 197; 
measuring of grain about, ii. 237 ; 
hooting of an owl at, ii, 335 ; fasting 
from, see Fasting; /4/ra given at, 
see Fdtra 

Days, holy, i 132-134, 223-226, 
494.5g. ; of the week, i. 133, 134, 217, 
223-226, 275 Sg., li. 40-46, see the 
various days 

Dbéka, meaning of the term, i. 169, 189 

Dead persons, the talk, weeping, or 
wailing of, i. 45, ii. 454, 482, 504, 
531, 540, 541, 547, 559; examined 
in their graves, i. 133, ii. 464, 465, 
503, 504, 529, 547 5g. ; alms given 
on behalf of, i. 255, ii 47, 49, 71, 
78, 80, 112, 174, 260, 447, 449, 450, 
461, 462, 464, 475-484, 502, 508-511, 
53t, 533, 534, 536; protected 
against jndin, i. 275, 302, 306, 309, 
ii. 436, 444, 445, 449-451, 526; 
cursed, i, 487; the bodies of, or 
things connected with, used in 
witchcraft or for prophylactic or 
curative purposes, i. 572, 575, ii 
358, 552-559; found on the road, 
ii, 10; dreaming of, ii. 47, 50, 53, 
56, 57, 470, 484, 485, 531, 537, 538, 
546, 551; féfra given on behalf of, 
ii. 100-102, 483; praying for, see 
Praying. See Death, Ghosts, Killed, 
Souls of dead people 

Deafness, i, 166, 273, ii. 76, 322, 325 

Death, i. 12, 45, 108, 133, 136-138, 184, 
192, 199, 222, 225, 255, 275, 297, 
302, 306, 309, 386, 387, 404-406, 
489, 514, 525, 536, 575 $g., ii. 2, 10, 
47, 48, 83, 66, 71, 80, 99, 112, 174, 
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245, 247. 248, 260, 293. 294, 312, 
374, 386, 434-560; a person's or 
an animals life saved by another’s, 
i. 403, 404, 607 sg.; caused or 
foreboded by something suggestive 
of it, i, 602 sg.; speaking of, ii. 30 ; 
dreaming of, ii. 53; the pollution 
of, ii. 245, 247, 443, 444, 446, 447, 
454, 456, 457, 460, 462-464, 466, 
468, 469, 473, 513-515, 520-524, 528, 
540-545; failure to observe a 
certain rule, or some untoward 
event, connected with a death 
causing or foreboding another, ii. 
435, 450, 456, 459, 462, 463, 466, 
516, 539, 540, 542, 544 sg. See 
Dead persons 

Debbafiyin, i. 170 

Débhdh Lbgar (débbdh  H-bgdr), ii. 
292 sg. 

Debtors, i. 482 

December, ii. 153, 156-161 

Decorative art, the influence of the 
belief in the evil eye on the, i. 445- 
478 passim 

Defloration, means of preventing, i. 
574, 583; of causing, i. 578. See 
Marriage 

Déldül, ornament called, ii. 99 

Delivery, means of promoting a 
woman's, i, 69, 212, 576, 581, ii. 
311, 370-372; of preventing a 
woman's, i, 576 

Delphin, G., ii. 3, 30 

Demosthenes, ii, 503 

Depont, Octave, i, 216 

Dérdba, of the Gnáwa, i. 344, 345, 347 

Dérhgm (dérham), i. 155, 557 

— “Ligh or Ff&h, i. 156, 205, 355. 
See Ogtyit 1-32 

Descos. See Aubin 

Desparmet, J., i. 399 

Dess, illness called, ii. 325 

Destaing, E., i. 511, ii. 94, 159, 161- 
163, 166-178, 182, 188-190, 192, 
195-197, 204, 207, 241, 530 

Deuteronomy, i. 563, ii. 253, 503 

Devil, the, i. 186, 205, 206, 242, 263, 
240-272, 280, 312, 328, 360, 375, 
395, 406-413, 447, 448, 480, 604, 

6, 7, 13, 29, 32, 33, 54; 55, 91, 

aio 212-215, 217, 218, 233, 239-241, 
244, 287, 316, 352, 435) 449) 451, 
494, 525 sg. 

Dew, ii. 195 
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Dgogiyin, i. 182 sg. 

Dhiya, ii. 115 

Diacritical points, i. 217, 328, ii, 260 sg. 

Didi, ornament called, i. 581 

Dit hospitales, the Roman, 1. 24, 545 sg. 

Dinka, i. 478 

Dio Cassius, i. 27, ii. 269, 354 

Diodorus Siculus, i, 84, 122, ii. 253 

Dionysius, the cult of, ii. 86, 154 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ii. 155 

Disease-transference, i. 77, 79, 166, 
167, 173, 201, 285, 333-336, 341-343, 
381, 555-558, 604-606, ii. 67 

Disguise, a protection against the evil 
cye, i. 428 

Divi parentum, the Roman, i. 24, 546 

Divination, i. 283, 356-359, ii. 126-129, 
162-164, 166-168, 170, 189, 195, 
347. See Dreams 

Divorce and divorced wives, i. 517, 
521, 577, 578, 587, 588, Goo, ii. 8, 
23, 47, 262, 320, 322, 332, 336, 441, 
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as, i, 155-158; their fees, i. 155 3g., 
ii. 20; dead saints as, i, 164-167 

Dogs, i, 103, 110, 121, 218, 237, 239, 
245, 248, 249, 253, 267, 268, 270, 
273, 296, 331, 337, 341, 367, 368, 
394, 398, 404, 421, 426, 429, 430, 
557, 576, 585, 598, 599, 607,11. 26, 27, 
31, 47, 50, 108, 118, 119, 160, 249, 
276, 279-282, 303-308, 318-320, 
322, 327, 381, 392, 550; mad, i 90, 
112, 157, 158, 167, 240, 257, ii. 4, 
I24, 125, 181, 307 sg.; black, i. 
104, 140, 268, ii, 15-17 

Dolls, See Puppets 

Dombay, F. de, ii. 26 

Donkeys, i. 96, 112, 173, 199, 227, 230, 
233, 250, 253, 256, 267, 270, 367, 
380, 398, 404, 409, 411, 436, 464, 
512, li. 16, 27, En 188, 218, 229, 
258, 261, 262, 2 284, 285, 286- 
289, 322, 342, 348, 552 

Door-posts, i, 222, 318, ii. 179, 394 

Dough, i. 602, ii. 552 

Doughty, C. M., i. 75, 93, 125, 366, 
367, 369-371, 375, 376, 379. 387, 
439, 474, 542, 544, li. 6, 415, 431, 
433; 497, 498, 500, 502, 551 

Doutté, Edmond, i. 14, 36, 38, 40, 45, 
48, 50, 58, 59, 72, 121, 122, 142, 
146, 158, 196, 216, 222, 238, 267, 
283, 286, 391, 397, 400, 401, 418, 
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446, 470, 475, 538, 579, ii. 2, 3, 26, 
53, 56, 71, 72, 84, 85, 79, 127, 128, 
147, 150, 153, 157, 159, 161, 164, 
165, 167, 172, 173, 182, 184, 188, 
190, 192, 198, 199, 241, 255, 258, 
263, 265, 268, 271, 275, 313, 314, 
354, 370, 408, 413, 417, 418, 435, 
437, 438, 480, 481, 483, 502, 504, 
512, 58: 532, 537, 550 

Dozy, R., i, 220, ii. 204 sq. 

Drains, i, 224, 275, 280, 300, 393, 430; 
593; ii. 23, 388 

Drá&wae, i. 1, 7, 15, 483, ii, 82. 

Drawers, certain rites performed 
without, ii. 195, 223, 251; removed 
in a rite intended to cause sunshine, 
ii. 278 sg.; visitors of graves 
obliged to have, ii. 483 

Dreams, ii, 46-57; dead saints ap- 
pearing in, i, 60, 85, 159-161, 164- 
166, 189, 194, 227, 267, 561, ii. 48, 
56 sg.; bad, sent by evil spirits, i. 
270, 293, 360, ii. 302 ; yuan appear- 
ing in, i 334; false, sent by the 
devil, i, 408, ii, 54 sg. ; in the first 
ploughing season, i, 408, ii, 54 sq. ; 
transference of evil inherent in, i, 
605, ii. 48, 485; snakes appearing 
in, ii, 46, 50, 348; dead persons seen 
in, ii. 47, 50, 53, 56, 57, 470, 484, 
485, 531, p 538, 546, 551 

did 7-fàl, i. 358 sq. 
Dressing of & dead body, ii. 435, 447- 
450, 495, 496, 527 

Drink, oaths sworn by, i soi We" 

Drinking, beliefs and practices relating 
to, i. 206, 271, 272, 291, 299, 540, 
544, 549, 550, ge 607, ii, 33 sg. 
Drisiyin, i. 37, 38, 170 

Dropping a thing, i i. 408 sg., ii. 31 sg. 

Drowning, dreaming of, ii 52; not 
exempting the dead person from 
examination on the first night, ii, 
465; a kind of martyrdom, ii. 
559 sq. 

Drums, i. 174, 347, 349 sg., ii. 30, 81, 
95, 144-146, 396, 419, 422 

Drunkards, i. 94, 491 

Drunkenness, i. 151, 212, 296, 349 

Du 1!-Qorngin (Di *1-Qarnain), i. 153 

Dubois, J. A., ii. 95 

Dunghills, i. 112, 280, ii. 
278, 327, 340, 373 

Dupuis-Yakouba, A., ii. 496, 507, 511, 
512 
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Duris Samius, ii. 269 

Durkheim, Émile, i. 22, 28, 29, 147 

Durre, i. 134, 590, ii. 42, 49, 101, 163, 
176, 184, 193, 209, 212, 251, 256, 
273, 277, 376 . 

Duveyrier, Henri, i. 377, 378, 451, 
543, di. 416, 502, 550 

Dy dfa, i. 329-342, 381 sq. 

— ge l-féddin de s-satf, d~, ii. 228 

Dying persons, i. 138, 489, ii. 434-437, 
490-492, 513, 525, 526, 530, 539 

Dysury, i. 110, 115, ii. 169, 325, 340 


Eadric, King, i. 547 

Eagle-owls, ii. 336 

Ear-diseases, i. 166. See Deafness 

— -rings, i. 448, 462, ii, 402, 411 

Ears, the, piercing of, i. 181; tingling 
of, ii, 37; of certain animals, ii. 288, 
320, 322 

Earth, from shrines, i. 87, 165, 166, 
199, 200, 315, 334, 335, 444, 497, 
506, 507, 554, 559, ii. 109, 218, 284, 
329, 343, 380 $g. ; burning of, i. 114, 
282; used as medicine, i. 157 ; from 
mosques, i. 204, 205, 402 sg. ; from 
certain other places, i. 204 ; charms 
against eating, i. 212, ii, 311, 557 ; 
from ordinary graves, i. 326, 572, 
ii. $55-558; used as a protection 
against the evil cye, i. 434 ; lump of, 
put on the heap of threshed corn, i. 
438, ii. 232 sg. ; red, i. 443, 449; 
from anthills, i. 593, ii. 233, 357, 
358, 556; not to be brought into a 
house in Sa'bán, ii. 90; used 
instead of féfra, ii. 101; given to a 
horse to eat to make it tame, ii. 181 ; 
thrown on fruit trees and vines, ii. 
189 sg. ; used as a safeguard against 
witchcraft, ii. 190; removed by 
the ploughman from his slippers 
and feet and from the plough-share, 
ii. 219 ; not to be removed from the 
plough-share with water, ii. 219, 
274; used as a safeguard for fields 
and gardens, ii. 252; from the fire- 
place, ii, 311; from a person's 
footprint, ii. 332; hot, used in 
certain cures, ii. 355, 356, 425; 
lump of, placed on a corpse, ii. 451 ; 
in burial rites, ii. 457-459, 498, 515, 
516, 520, 545; in the mouth of a 
buried person, ii. 467, 477, 533; 
from a cemetery, ii, 554 
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Earthenware vessels, See Pottery 

Earth-nuts, i. 581 

Earthquakes, i. 114 sg. 

Ear-wax, i. 598 

East, the direction of the. See Qd//a 

— wind, i. 138, 139, 301, ii. 123, 125, 
129, 176, 177, 195, 206, 280-282, 
311, 323 

Eating, beliefs and practices relating 
to, i. 206, 242, 270-273, 298, 299, 312, 
4.10, 420-422, 426, 603, ii. 10, 14, 33, 
34, 167, 168, 216, 217, 305, 308, 
457, 542; covenanting by, i. 540, 
543, 544, 549, 567 sg.; of the 
animal sacrificed at the Great Feast, 
ii. 62-64, 66, 120-122, 129, 130, 
194, 197; of animals, rules and 
beliefs relating to the, ii, 361-365. 
See Fasting, Food, Meals 

Ecclesiasticus, i. 491, ii. 503, 508 

Edward the Confessor, Xing, i. 547 

Eggs, i. 130, 156, 166, 169, 170, 206, 
2II, 212, 217-219, 244, 287, 315, 
338, 339, 361, 574, 581, 582, 6or, 
ii. I9, 20, 63-65, 76, 90, 96, 104, 
110, 137-139, 141, 143, 162, 166, 
179, 228, 259, 278, 281, 285, 296, 
311, 354, 355, 362, 363, 364, 371, 
377, 381, 380-301, 398, 411, 428, 
429, 555 

— of wild birds, ii, 330, 336, 341; of 
tortoises, ii, 342; of red ants, ii. 357 

Egypt, ancient, i. 14, 100, 101, 369, 
402, 439, 451, 452, 468, 469, 471, 
472, 477, li. 21, 86, 253, 313, 354, 
430, 499, 512 

—, modern, i. 48, 104, 135, 225, 356, 
366-372, 374, 375) 378-380, 387, 
399, 402, 415, 418, 419, 422-426, 
428-432, 436, 444, 470, 473, 542, 
608, ii. 41, 42, 44-46, 78, 85, 86, 
304, 313, 315, 318, 352, 355, 377, 
378, 380, 382, 385, 390, 303, 415, 
432, 433, 491, 493, 495-498, Sor, 
502, 504, 508, 511, 512, 533, 551 

Eijüb Abéla, i. 89, 99, 105, 107, 108, 
IIS, 142, 223, 225, 370-375, 418, 
421, 431, 440, 473, 586, 597, 603, 
608, ii. 19, 32-36, 40, 41, 45, 250, 
270, 274, 304, 306, 311, 315, 321, 
333. 335. 340, 344, 359, 370, 386, 
(399; 492, 501, 513 sg. 

Einszler, Lydia, i. 370-374, 376, 414, 
418, 419, 421, 429, 431, 432, 438, 
440, 444, 471, 473, li. 386 
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Eisenstcin, J. D., ii. 503 

Eitrem, S. ii. 515 

Elfving, Fredr., ii. 190 

Ellis, Havelock, ii. 21 

Elton, Charles I., i. 473 

Elworthy, F. T., i. 415, 418, 421, 430, 
442, 444, 463, 469, 471-473, ii. 335 

Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, i. 89, 356, 
ii. 8, 9, 35, 36, 43, 46, 345, 347, 


385, 399, 400, 456, 478 

Empty stomach, curcs on an, i. 94, 
1IO, II$, 132, 211, 213, 214, 234, 
325, 573, 581, ii. II, 22, 24, 125, 
193, 303, 313, 320, 322, 325, 340, 
341, 359, 403 sg. 

— vessels or other things, i. 243, 250, 
584, 597 sg., il. 237, 246, 425, 450, 
544 

Engelmann, W, H., ii. 204 sg. 

English beliefs, i. 491, 586 sg. 

— charms, i. 473 

Enoch, i. 407 

Entering à room, shrine, or mosque, 
i. 206, 410 

Entrails, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii 121; of the 
animal sacrificed when a child is 
named, ii. 389, 392, 393; 395 sg. 

Envy, i. 416, 418, 420, 422 

Epidemics, i. 128, 271, 370 

Epileptic fits, i. 271, 370, 377 sg. 

Epitaphs, ii. 485, 501 

Equestrians, patron saint of, i. 180 

Equinox, the vernal, ii. 94, 95, 176 sg. 

Erckmann, Jules, i. 91 

Erinyes, i. 24, 546 

Erman, Adolf, i. 472, ii. 499 

Eructations, i. 112, ii. 172 

‘Bsa, the name, ii, 30, 276, 365 

*Esáwa, i. 175, 177, 182-184, 203, 222, 
223, 303, 306, 341, 349, 350, 503, 
ii. 88, 297, 353-356, 404, 409, 412, 
422, 449 

Esparto, i. 523, ii. 190 

Esthonia, ii. 419 

Ethiopic language, the, i, 413 

Etruscans, i. 468, 469, 471, 477 

Eucharist, the, i. 33 

Euphemisms, i. 262, 263, 295, 297, 
412, ii. 26-30, 321 

Euphorbia, ii. 68 

Euphrates, the, ii. 263; Bedouins of, 
i. 208, 418, 429, 437, 542-544, ii. 
551 

Euripides, ii. 514 
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European countries, beliefs and prac- 
tices in various, i. 225, 419, 430, 
431, 433, 476, ii. 44, 86, 147, 148, 
199-204, 252, 253, 513-517, 539 

Euting, Julius, i, 468, 471 

Evacuations, i. 234, 280, 487, ii. 50, 
286, 289 

Evil, transference of, i. 173, 334, 343; 
365, 403, 404, 488, 604-608, ii, 
48, 485. See Disease-transference 

— eye, the, i. 12, 98, 100, 108, 109, 
Ill, 115, 132, 142, 199, 207, 211, 
215, 218, 236, 242-245, 308, 388, 
389, 414-478, 539, 604, ii. 6, 7, 
13, 15, 18, 21, 24, 38, 60, 89, 99, 
123, 124, 126, 179, 182, 183, 190, 
IQI, 210, 212, 213, 218, 225, 227, 

232, 238-241, 284, 202, 294, 

308, 314-316, 319, 320, 324, 327, 

332, 334, 338, 339, 342, 346, 347, 

356, 367, 377, 378, 381-383, 385, 

389, 390, 392, 395, 398, 402, 403, 

416, 418, 419, 421, 422, 425, 


428 

— mouth, the, i. 416-419, 430, 477 

— spirits, See Jinn, Jnün 

Ewald, Arnold, ii. 21 

Ewes, ii. 115, 265, 271, 299, 353. 397, 
412, 502, See Shecp 

Excrements, human, i. 212, 261, 264, 
280, 360, 362, ii, 23, 24, 50, 294, 
340, 385, 446; of animals, i. 212, 
234, 248, 249, 261, 280, 298, 599, 
605, ii. 23, 27, 50, 124, 286, 280, 
294, 302, 303, 319, 321, 323, 337, 
357, 422, 426. See Cow-dung, 
Dunghills, Evacuations, Urination, 
Urine 

Exodus, i. 562, 563, 569, ii. 431 

Eyebrow designs, i. 458, 465-467. See 
Tonic capital 

Eyebrows, united, i. 419, 432, 474, ii. 
384; hairs of a person’s, used to 
counteract the evil eye, i. 432; 
itching of the, ii. 35 sg.; means of 
promoting the growth of a child’s 
eyelashes and, ii. 384 sg. 

Eyelids, twitching of the, ii. 35 

Eyes, blue, i. 15, 16, 172, 419, 420, 
461 sg. ; diseased or weak, i. 71, 84, 
118, 166, 199, 294, 329, 481, ii. 5, 
21, 59, 67, 122, 123, 184, 191, 192, 
195, 286, 292, 294, 303, 324, 326, 
336, 337, 340, 341, 352, 356, 372, 
386, see Blindness, Leucoma, Night- 
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blindness; deep-set, i. 419 sg.; or 
Tepresentations of, used as charms 
against the evil cye or as designs, i. 
453, 456, 457, 450-462, 465-467, 471- 
475, ii. 334; of animals, i, 459, 464, 
588, ii 334, 336, 339; of the 
animal sacrificed at the Great Feast, 
ii, 121, 125; closing of a dead or 
dying person's, ii. 433, 490, 513, 
$39. See Evil cye 

Esekíel, ii. 380, 503 


Face, the, distortion of, i. 165, 295, 
356 sg.; spots, pimples, or lumps 
on, i, 223, ii. 13, 248, 302, 363; 
veiling or covering of, i. 427, 428, 
ji, 418, 423; tattooed, i. 451; 
blackened or defiled as ‘dr, i. 523, 
524, 536 ; scratched or defiled as a 
Mourning rite, i. 525, 536, ii. 78, 
277, 294, 437-442, 456, 461, 466, 
467, 474, 493, 508, 515, 519 sg.; 
itching of, ii. 35 sg.; painted with 
eggs, ii. 64; scratched on the birth 
of & daughter, ii. 375; prohibition 
of washing, ii. 471, 522 

Faidherbe, Général, i. 16 

Fákya, See Fruit, dried 

Fal or fal, meaning of the word, ii. 2 

Falcons, ii, 362 

Falling down, beliefs connected with 
something or somebody, ii. 31, 32, 
39, 287, £59 sg. 

Falls, J. C. E., i. 48, 191, 192, 543, 
ii. 380, 431, 493, 502, 507, 514 

Family taboos, i i. 403, ii. 37-40 

Farajtya, i. 204 sg. 

Füsiyin, i. 4I, 42, 210 

Fasting, i. 44, 134, 135, 223, 234, 235, 
362, 517, ii. 74, 89, 105, 109, 110, 
262; of the animal to be sacrificed 
at the Great Feast, i. 116; in 
connection with a death, ii. 466, 467, 
505, 521 sg. 

Fat, of the animal sacrificed when a 
new house has been built, i. 316; 
of the animal sacrificed at the Great 
Feast, i. 357, ii. 63; of certain 
animals, ii. 290, 302, 314, 318, 322, 
324, 340, 345; of the stomach of 
the animal sacrificed wheh a child 
is named, ii. 394 

Pürha (fátha), i. 97, 113, 124, 125, 
128, 180, 186, 202, 203, 246, 247, 
318, 348, 488, 591 sg., ii, 7, 62, 173, 


210-216, 220, 224, 235, 236, 241, 
256, 257, 259, 273, 284, 285, 203, 
300, 365-368, 372, 410, 424, 450, 
454, 461, 476, 486, 488, 511 

Féitha maqliba, i. 487, 488, 522, Gor, 
ii. 375 

Father, customs relating to the, on the 
birth of a child, ii. 377-379 ; ritual 
use of the name of a person's, ii. 
387; a boy may only in certain 
cases be named after his, ii. 404 sg. ; 
& boy must not be circumcised in 
the absence of his, ii. 425. See 
Parents 

Father's brother, circumcision ar- 
ranged by the, ii. 420 

— father, a boy named after his, n. 405 

— mother, a girl named after her, ii, 
405 sg. 

Fatigue, iransference of, i. 606 sg.; 
other means of removing, ii, 226, 251 

Fatimah, the Prophet Muhammad's 
daughter, i. 36, ii. 64; the name, 
and names derived from it, i. 140, 
330, 332, ii. 405 sg. 

Fatma, a jenniya named, i. 406 

Favour, charms for gaining, i. 213, ii. 
338 sg. 

Fear, a cause of misfortunc, i. 422, 
519. See Fright 

Feasts, the religious, i. 50, 65, 133, 224, 
235, 494, ii. 283, 349, 369, 399, 406, 
440, 483, 511, see ‘Afra, Great 
Feast, Little Feast, Málüd; of 
saints, see Saints 

Feathers, of horses, i. 98 sg.; of birds, 
i. 333, 335, 337-340, 382, ii. 50, 298, 
311, 333) 334, 338, 341; of persons, 
ii. 13 sg. 

February, ii. 147, 154, 155, 157- 160, 
162, 164, 174, 175, 222 

Feddán l-ġúrba (Fez), i. 46 

Fédya, l-, ii. 450, 468, 479, 486 

Fees, doctors’, i. 155 sg., cf. i. 205 ; for 
writing chaxms, i. 218, 355 

Feel, of various animals, i. 81, ii 
326, 332, 400 sg. ; chapped, i. 113, 
ii. 36, 37, 122, 325, 446; of the 
animal sacrificed at the Great Feast, 
i. 311, ii. 120, 130, 136, 142, 1473 
sore, i. 377, ii. 483; swollen, i. 606, 
ii. 122; of the animal sacrificed 
when a child is named, ii. 389 sg. 
See Foot 

— foremost, boy born, ii. 400 
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Feilberg, 1L, F., i. 415, 433, 477, ii. 516 

Felkin, R. W., i, 478, ii. 31, 335 

Féraud, L., ii. 161, 168 

Fertility, indication of, in animals, i. 
85 ; means of promoting, in animals, 
i. 199, 327, 589 sg., ii. 250, 284, 285, 
300, 353; in women, see Offspring 

Festus, Sextus, i. 546, 583, ii. 514 

Féfra, i. 494, ii. 100-102, 246, 483 sg. 

Fever, i. 77, 79, 84, 88, 89, 107-109, 
113, I18, 128, 156, 165, 201, 271, 
341, 370, 556, ii. 23, 59, 290, 324, 
328, 330-332, 337, 340, 344, 557 5g. 
Sea Malaria 

Fezzan, i. 436 

Fiddles, two-stringed, ii. 81 

Fig trees, i. 49, 50, 68, 77, 107, 162, 
201, 280, 282, 283, 373, 441-443, 
504, ii. 179, 183, 189, 190, 206, 301, 
355, 425, 428 

Fighting, caused by playing with fire 
in the evening, “i. 300; by the 
fighting of boys, i. 601; bad /a/ 
to sce animals, ii, 31 

Fights, ceremonial, i. 178, 601, ii. 65, 
70-73, 115, 131, 171, 188, 197, 198, 
223, 272 

Figs, i. 77, 107, 157, 219, 577, ii. 22, 
23, 73, IOT, L12, 162, 163, 192, 193, 
210, 212-214, 219, 259, 267, 272, 
285, 453; 461, 462, 475-478, 480, 
482-484, 502, 557; charms written 
with the juice of unripe, i. 217, 361; 
dreaming of, ii. 47, 49, 51, 4845 
male, ii, 190, 301; explanation of 
the popularity of, in almsgiving, ii. 
533 

Fingers, (wo outstretched, or re- 
presentations of them, a charm 
aguinst the evil eye, i. 446, 453; 
five, or representations of them, 
serving the same purpose, see 
Hand or its fingers; tattoos on, i. 
451; stretched out as a curse, i, 
486; six on one or both hands, ii, 
I4 ; stitring corn or pulse with one's, 
ii. 248; wiping a dish with one's, 
ii. 263 

Finland, ii. 418, 419, 431, 433, 468 

Fire, used for curative purposes, i. 109, 

IIO, I32, 156, 157, ii. 11, 181, 183, 

I91, 192, 355-357, 403 sg. ; holy or 

haunted, i. 131, 132, 293-295, 300, 

305, 312, 374; cuphemistic terms 

for, i. 131, 295, ii. 28, 52; pro- 
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fection ugainst, i. 210, ii, 345; 
injurious to baraka, i. 257 sg.; holy 
persons or objects not affected by, 
i. 258-260, 459, cf. i. 42; rules 
relating to taking or throwing out, 
i 258, 294, 295, 300, 374, ii. 284, 
292, 386; sparkling, i. 270; thrown 
into the drain, i. 275; a safeguard 
against jas, i. 314, 325, ii. 65, 66, 
98; eating, i. 345; the finn created 
of, i, 366, 369; used against the 
evil eye, i. 429, 430, 432 sg.; oath 
sworn by, i. 504; dreaming of, ii. 
52; used in practices intended to 
make the weather dry, ii. 276 sg. ; 
prohibition of making a, in con- 
nection with a death, ii. 466, 467, 
470, 504, 505, 522 ; purification by, 
in connection with a funeral, ii. 514, 
See Bonfires 

Fire-places, i. 203-295, 304, 342, 373; 
401, ii. 163, 164, 169, 276, 277, 311. 
See Hearth-stones 

Firs, ii. 384. 

First blood of a new-born child, the, 
ii, 393, 396 

— butter of the year, the, i. 245-247 

— coin received, the, i. 94 

— egg laid by a hen, the, i. 585, ii. 281 

— glance, the, i 100, 416, 421, 440, 
452, 463, ii. 232, 314 

— grain ground in a new hand-mill, 
the, ii, 246 

— litter of pups of a bitch, the, i. 607, 
ii, 281 

— meal partaken of by a lying-in 
woman. after the birth of a son, the, 
ii. 401 

— milk, the, of a cow which has 
calved, i. 245; of a bitch which has 
pupped for the first time, ii. 307; 
of a woman who has given birth io 
a child, ii. 400 

— person congratulating the father on 
the birth of a son, the, ii, 378 

— scorpion of the season, the, ii. 356 

— tent, a Person’ 8, li, 16 

— thing in the morning, the, i. 269, 
326, 332, 593, ii. 12, 13, 16, 31, 327 

—- time, actions done for the, i, 205, 
294, 304, 323, 330, 584, 585, 590, 
3i. 6, 7, 12, 244, 284, 296, 301, 312 

— water in a new well, the, and the 
person first drinking of it, i. 88, 
319, 321 
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First-born child or son or daughter, 
the, i. 218, 445, 607, ii. 277-280, 
388, 404-406, 440, 473 

First-fruit offerings, i. 180, 181, 255, 
ii. 238, 239, 253 

Fishermen, i. 180 

Fishes, i, 269, 330, 331, 342, 346, 590, 
ii, 49, 186, 193, 252, 292, 362; 
sacred or holy, i. 64, 96 

Fison, Lorimer, i. 478 

Fitr, ii, 100 

Five, i. 142, 330, 421, 445-462, 467- 
471, 475, ii. 98, 99, 225, 239-241, 
381, 383, 418 

Flags, i, 60, 172, 186, 204, 281, 330- 
332, 486, 497, 582, 601, ii. 88, 114, 
256, 267, 268, 270, 280, 421, 422, 
452, 557 

Flamand, G. B. M., i. 100 

Fleas, i. 443, ii. 68, 171, 192, 357, 360 

Fiesh, of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, ii. 120, 121, 130, 141, 
see Qaddid 

Flies, ii. 359, 360, 459 

Flour, i. 112, 178, 232, 235, 243, 304, 
317, 330, 332, 401, 585, 591, ii. 8, 
17, 19, 32, IIL, 116, 117, 195, 246, 
p a 273 284, 285, 296, 443, 
403, 

Flowers, laid on dead bodies or graves, 
ii. 448, 480, 512, 532 

Flügel, G., ii. 94 

Flutes and Flute-players, i. 140, 164, 
ii. 82, 411 

Flying, saints supposed to be capable 
of, i. 148, 149, 160; dreaming of, 
ji. 51 

Foals, i. 81, 423, ii. 15, 123, 245, 246, 
283, 284, 342 

Fodliland, ii. 432 

Fog, means of dispelling a, ii, 280 

Food, araka communicated by means 
of, i. 41 sg. ; the last portion of, ina 
dish, i. 106, 107, 541; to be left by 
a guest, i. 197, 541, ii. 364; taken 
in one's hand, i. 206 ; certain holy, 
to be eaten in small quantities only, 
i 219; left by scribes, i. 219 s4.; 
protected against spirits or the evil 
cyc, i, 298, 304, 375, 426 sọ. ; family 
taboos relating to certain kinds of, i. 
403, ii. 38-40, 363; oaths sworn by, 
i. 501, 568; offered as ‘dy, i. 520, 
540; not to be left in a cooking pot 
over night, i, 598; distributed or 


eaten al graves, ii, 49, 80, 174, 461, 
462, 470, 475-478, 480-484, 502, 
503, 508-510, §13, 515, 533 59.3 
temporary abstinence from certain 
kinds of, ii. 62, x10, 120, 162, 167, 
171, 196, 470; thrown by children 
ateach other, ii, 259, 270 sg. ; scribes 
or seintly persons abstaining from 
certein kinds of, ii. 309, 320, 363; 
partaken of by the mother of a new- 
born child, ii. 376, 377, 379, 394; 
by the father, ii. 370, 393; offered 
to the parents of a new-born child, 
391; brought by condolers in the 
case of a death, ii. 442, 443, 466, 
492; served at a funeral feared, ii. 
454, 468, 522; abstinence from, in 
connection with a death, ii, 466, 467, 
505, 521 sg.; abstinence from 
preparing or cooking, in connection 
with a death, ii. 466-468, 470, 504, 
505, 522; not'to be taken back to 
the tent from which it was brought, 
ii. 466, 522; offering of, see Offer- 
ing. See Eating, Fasting, Meals 

Foolish, witchcraft practised for the 
purpose of making a person, i. 577 

Foot, knocking one’s, against a stone, 
i. 79, 369, 553, ii. 24, 31, 122; 
dragging one's, i. 600; husband 
promoting his wife's delivery by 
washing his right, ii, 370. See Feet 

Football, ii. 271 

Footprints, ii. 332 

Foreskins of circumcised boys, ii. 419, 
421, 422, 425-427, 429-431 

Forging coin, i. 227 

Forgiveness, in & time of drought, 
ii. 260 

Fornication, bad /4/, ii. 13 

Fors (Muhammadan negroesin Central 
Africa), ii. 31, 32, 335 

Forty, i. 38, 45, 50, 90, 97, 111, 140, 
143, 149, 157, 158, 168, 229, 256, 
258, 260, 273, 293, 308, 313, 327, 
367, 401, 402, 410, 443, 487, 581, 
ji. 4, 9, 22, 44, 6o, 160, 190, 206, 202, 
305, 307, 313, 317, 322, 341, 382, 
393-395, 398, 399, 402, 408, 410, 417, 
422, 443, 454, 401, 471, 472, 475, 
478, 479, 485, 506, 509-512, 534 sg. 

Fountains, i. 358 

Fowler, W. Warde, ii. 153, 154, 157 

Fowls, i. 70, 118, 121, 128, 166, 167, 
170, 177, 212, 253, 285, 286, 316- 
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319, 321, 3337335. 337, 340, 345, 
359, 376, 378, 380, 402, 506, §28, 
558, 562, 605, 607, ii. 6, 7, 20, 50, 
54, 62, 65, 89, 90, 96, 98, 138, 143, 
166, 179, 195, 203, 215, 235, 275, 
276, 285, 309-311, 377-381, 380, 
423, 424, 429, 446, 541 

Foxes, i. 218, 573, ii. 23, 27, 321-323, 
361 

figér, the use of the term, i. 35, 36, 63 

Fraenkel, S., i. 543 

France, paleolithic remains in, ji. 158 

Francis, W., ii. 279 

Fraternitics, religious. 
orders 

Fratricide, i, 526 

Frazer, Sir J. G., i. 17, 18, 20, 21, 131, 
311, 386, ii. 86, 147, 149, 153-155, 
157, 158, 197, 199-204, 252, 253, 
255, 262, 263, 269, 273, 275, 276, 
414, 415, 516, 517, 520, 521, 523, 
529 

Friday, i. 50, 65, 79, 133, 134, 166, 
174, 175, 183, 202, 204, 205, 215, 
217, 224-226, 228, 235-237, 245-248, 
255, 256, 275, 276, 285, 300, 374, 
402, 403, 494-496, 499, 528, 557, 
504, il. 40-42, 44, 45, 75, 245, 251; 
264, 346, 369, 399, 400, 423, 440, 
465, 473, 480, 481, 487, 489, 510, 


511, 527, 532, 534-536, 545 

Tright, makes a person liable to bc 
struck by jnún, i. 132, 273, 288, 291, 
302, 307, ii. 322; produced by jenn, 
i, 370; by the devil, i. 408; asa 
cure, ii. 142 sg. 

Frogs, i. 105, 266-260, 389, ii. 343- 
345, 371 

Frommann, J. C., i. 415, 418 

Fruit, dried, i. 107, 197-199, 347, 
438, 589, 592, ii. 47, 62, 97, 210-214, 
224, 284, 476, 481-484, 533. See 
Almonds, Dates, Figs, Raisins, 
Walnuts 

— -sellers, i. 180 

— trees, the daraka of, i. 106-108, ii. 
3; cutting down, i. 282 ; fumigated 
at Midsummer, ii. 182-187, 189, 
190, 198, 331. See Orchards 

Figir (ftdygr), ii. 210, 211, 217, 461 

— ge n-n'di de l-mtyit®, I-, ii. 461 

Fidh (feo), or dérhgm $325 or L-, i. 
156, 205, 355. See Ugiyit seh 

Funeral chants, ii. 456, 528 

— processions, ii. I0, 293, 294, 386, 


See Religious 


452, 455-457. 497, 513, 528, 538, 
542-544. 

Funerals, Chapters XX. and XXI. ii. 
434-560 passim; sham, i. 487, 488, 
536, 537, 578, 601, ii. 555 ; arranged 
in advance, ii. 485-489, 559. See 
Death 

Furlani, Giuseppe, i. 28, 562 

Furtwängler, A., i. 471 


Gabriel, the archangel. See Sidna 


Jebril 
Gaillard, H., i. 66 
Gall-bladder, the, of the animal 


sacrificed at the Great Feast, i. 444, 
ji, 123, 127; euphemistic name for, 
ii, 27; of a jackal, ii. 320 

Galls, of certain animals, ii, 18, 23, 
294, 320, 322, 325, 332, 337 

Gamblers, patron saint of, i. 181 

Games, children’s, i. 601 sg. 

Gardiner, A. IL, i. 477 

Garlic, i. 111, 431, ii. 319 

Garn, i, 69, 437, 439, 440; 524, ii. 09, 
395, 409-413; 415, 416, 418, 420 

Garnett, Lucy M. J., i. 442, ii. 493, 
497, 509 

Gärt F-rma, ii. 365 

Gaudefroy-Demombynes, i. 274, ii. 
71, 78, 89, 97, 509, 511 

Gautier, E, F., i. 100 

Gazelles, i. 277, 586, ii. 323 

Gaziyin, i. 182, 184 

Géddid. See Qaddid 

Gellius, Aulus, i. 477, 546 

Gélya (gitya), i. 166, 251, ii. 220, 248 

Gimbri, or two-stringed guitar, i. 163, 
164, 347, 502, ii. 82 

Genesis, i. 568 sg., ii. 431, 491, 508 

Genitals, fumigation of a woman's, i. 
325; persons taking an oath touch- 
ing their, i. 508; evil influences 
attributed to the male, ii, 5; their 
exposure a safeguard against hyenas, 
ii. 318; cotton inserted into a dead 
woman's, ii. 447. See Blood, Pubes 

Gennep, A. van, i. 12, 13, 101, 379, ii. 
39, 269, 330, 518, 536 

Georgi, J. G., ii, 510 

Ger Fatta (cave in Andjra), i. 72, 73, 
289 

Geranium-water, ii, 447 

Germany, i. 225, 415, 419, 547, 593, 
ii. 86, 197, 200, 201, 335, 513-516, 
539 
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Gettdya (gn ftåya, ghttdya), ii, 409-412. 
See Zatinaa 

Ghosts, i. 386, 387, 404, ii. 529, 542, 

. 545-552 

Gidz, d- (gydz, Ié-), ii. 237 

Giddiness, ii, 124 s. 

Gifts, accompanied with the désmil/ah, 
i. 206 

Girl, the birth of a, ii. 374, 375; 378- 
380, 388, 393, 396, 397, 400, 402, 
see Childbirth end new-born children 

Girls, various belicfs and practices 
relating to, i. 220, 574, 595 sg. Ji. 
7, 24, 98, 99, 220, 243, 247, 270, 273; 
301, 302, 363, 412, 438 ; rites per- 
formed by, i. 321, 585, ii. 68, 190, 
280, 306, 343; naming of, ii. 
405 sq. see Names, Naming of 
children ; shaving of, ii. 409-413, 
see Shaving; funeral rites relating 
to, ii. 448, 453-455, 496, 516, 538. 
See Childbirth and new-born chil- 
dren, Children 

Gleaning, ii. 224-226 

Gluttons, i, 489, ii. 13 

Gnéwa, i. 13, 177, 182, 184, 262, 263, 
325, 344-350, 379-381, 502, ii. 90, 

2 


40 

Goats, i. 87, 90, 124, 164, 166, 173, 
199, 202, 212, 250, 251, 267, 285, 
315-321, 326, 337, 338, 345, 346, 
350, 357, 359, 360, 380-382, 394, 
402, 404, 423, 437, 444, 464, 488, 
512, 524, 532, 607, ii. 7, 16, 18, 23, 
61, 62, 73, 88, 97, 104, 108, 115, 
116, 123, 170, 175, 176, 182, 188, 
234, 235, 250, 257, 270, 284, 285, 
294, 295, 300, 301, 302, 303, 320, 
340, 343, 349, 353. 357, 365, 379, 
387, 389-391, 393-398, 412, 414, 422, 
426, 429, 468, 478, 508, 550, 556 

Gods or goddesses, heathen, classed 
among demons, i. 382, 395 sg. 

Going back to fetch a thing, ii. 32, 39 

Gal, Géla (Gal, Güle), the, i. 396-400 

Gold, i. 115, 210, 290, 306, 363, 441, 
448, ii. 98, 99, 353, 408 

Goldziher, Ignaz, i. 35, 40, 48, 50; 51, 
54, 119, 141, 143, 148, 159, 174, 175, 
179, 205, 242, 366, 368, 369, 371, 
374-376, 378, 382, 387, 470, 491, 
562 sg., ii. 6, 33, 148, 255, 256, 310, 
493-495, 499, 509, 521, 530, 532, 
551 sg. 

Gonorrhea, ii. 18, 289 


Goodyear, W. H., i. 468, 460, 474. 

Graham, Alexander, i. 470, 475, ii. 351 

Grdinn, ii. 228 

Gráma, ii. 408, 424 

Granaries, i. 191, 229, 230, 232, 237, 
241, 256, 269, 282, 304, 307-309, 
41I, li, II, 123, 192, 242-244, 319, 
348, 357 

Grapes, i. 107, ii. 49, 51, 192, 193, 
272, 285 

Grass, i. 124, 243, 250, 507, 550, ii. 21, 
169, 183, 184, 187 

Grasshoppers, ii. 59. See Locusts 

Grave, digging another man’s, in 
revenge, i 488, 536 sg.; ‘dr- 
sacrifice at a slain man’s, i 531; 
descending in a newly dug, as ‘dr, 
i. 532; lying down in a newly dug, 
ii. 557 

— -clothes, i. 298, ii, 447-449, 452, 
486-480, 495, 496, 527. See Shrouds 

Graves, ii. 457-461, 498-501, 529, 530, 
543 sg.; myrtle sprigs, palm leaves, 
or flowers placed inside or on, i. 
108, ii. 80, 458, 480-483, 511, 512, 
532; theft from, i. 298, ii. 547; 
earth from, i, 326, 572, ii. 555-558, 
see Saint-shrines; oaths taken on, 
i. 514; food distributed or eaten at, 
ii. 49, 80, 174, 461, 462, 470, 475- 
478, 480-484, 502, 503, 508-510, 
513, 515, 533 5g. ; oracular dreams 
received at, ii. 56 sg.; candles 
lighted at, ii. 66; pouring or 
sprinkling water on, ii. 71, 80, 450, 
460, 474, 475, 478, 480-483, 498, 
499, 515, 530-532; recitations of 
or from the Koran at, ii, 8o, 461, 
474-482, 484, 509, 510, 528 sg.; 
visiting of, ii. 80, 462, 473-512, 534- 
536, 538, 546; implements used for 
the digging or filling of, ii. 459, 460, 
462, 543-545 ; money given to poor 
people at, ii, 462, 481, 483, 484, 502 ; 
vessels filled with water or drinking 
vessels placed on, ii. 481, 499, 531; 
sprinkled with henna, ii. 481, 530; 
monumental masonry on, ii. 485- 
487, 501; epitaphs on, ii, 485, 501 ; 
dug in advance, ii. 486, 488, 489, 
512; walking over or sitting on, 
ii. 538 sg. See Saint-shrines, Stones 

— of persons who have been killed, i. 
326, ii. 548-550, 558 sg. 

— of strangers, ii. 248, 548, 555, 557 sg. 
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Graves of unknown persons, i. 575, ii. 
278, 556-558 

Grease, polluting, i. 239; taken into 
& house by a guest, i. 539 

Great Bear, the, i. 130, 143 

— Feast, the, i. 50, 60, 62, 67, 99, 133, 
135, 175, 217, 219, 234-238, 242, 

. 254, 255, 303, 307, 311, 357, 444; 
451, 494, 495, 574, 603, ii. 10, 18, 
38, 62-66, 84, 85, 106-158, 194, 
197; 198, 247, 304, 308, 406, 420, 
425, 428, 483 

Greece, ancient, i. 24, 27, 93, 115, 415, 
418, 422, 439, 441, 442, 461, 468, 
471, 472, 474, 476, 514, 545-548, 564, 
ii. 21, 86, 354, 503, 513-515 

—, modern, i. 431, 433, 440, 471 

Greeks in Turkey, i. 442 

Green, i. 117, 124, 128, 243, 264, 350, 
ii. 21, 98, 99, 169, 384, 419 

Grenityin, i. 157 

Grésátt, ii. 165 

Greyhounds, i, 103, 242, 255, 313, 421, 
423, 443, 451, 540, ii. 108, 291, 308, 
336, 362, 365 sg. 

Griffis, W. E., ii. 53 

Grimm, Jacob, i. 491, 547, ii. 203 

Grinding, i. 232, 255, 298, 575, 602, 
ii, 20, 34, 244-246, 467, 541 

Grit, removed from the wheut to be 
used at a wedding, ii. 263 

Ground, the, the araka of, i. 114, 116; 
pouring water, especially hot, on, 
i. 114, 295, 300, 312, 371, 374; 
araka affected by contact with, i. 
157, 213, 239-242, ii. 178, 179, 191, 
422; the principal abode of the 
Jnün or the jinn under, i. 264, 277, 
290, 301, 371; the blood of sacri- 
ficed animals not allowed to touch, 
i 269, 334, 337, 339, 342, 344; 
tapped as a prophylactic, i. 604 

Groves, sacred, i. 74, 75, 82, 202 

Gruppe, Otto, ii. 515 

Gsell, S., i. 78, 83, 99, 100, 101, 103, 
122 sq., ii. 252 

Gféfya, ii. 409 

GfZb,ii.409. See'Orf 


Guanches, See Canary Islands 
Giddába, ii. 412 


Gudmundsson, V., ii. 516 

Guests, i. 24, 42, 43, 46, 197, 221, 222, 
279, 502, 537-550, 568, ii. 6, 7; 162, 
296, 312, 364, §34; in a house where 
a person dies, ii. 469, 470, 504, 524 
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Guitars, i. 347, 348, 350. See Géonbr? 
Gum-ammoniac, i. 111, 308, 300, 325, 
360, 361, 431 Sg., ii. 380, 395, 421 

— -juniper, i. 430 

— -lemon, i. £11, 308, 309, 317, 346, 
404, ii. 98, 309, 380, 383, 436, 444, 
445; 447, 451, 526 

— -sandarach, ii. 185, 382 

Gunpowder. See Powder 

Guns, the baraka of, i. 74, 233, 236; 
firing of, i. 120, 314, ii. 8, 73, 88, 
90, 95, 115, 118, 137, 226, 276, 283, 
295, 374, 393, 422, 527, see Powder 
play, Shooting, Target-practice ; 
various beliefs and practices relating 
to, i. 283, 398, ii. 334, 337, 362, 365, 
366, 464; charms on, i. 452, 454, 
461; oaths sworn by, i. 5o1 

Gurdyal Singh, i. 437 

Gássa, i. 524, ii. 409-413. 

Gatha, ii. 410 

Guts, of a hedgehog, i. 403 sg.; of 
the animal sacrificed at the Great 
Feast, ii, 62, 63, 123 sg. 

Guys, IIenri, ii. 502, 509, 511 

Gl, i. 368, 397, 399 


Haberland, Carl, ii 35 

Had {ér at", i. 325, 346, 347, 350 

Hadijah, the name, and names derived 
from it, i. 140 sg., 3i. 407 

Gadmingt', i. 397 

Hadramaut, i 371-373, 544, ii. 276, 
491, 493, 498-500 

Aldfra dydl mild Dris, l- (Séfru),1. 60 

Hagtza (kagdza), ii. 79, 161, 168 

Hahn, E., i. 257 

Hahn, J. G. von, ii. 504 

Hailstorms, ii. 279 

Hair, tied to a saintly object or 
deposited at a holy place, i. 68-70, 
85, 188, 189, 192, 201, 553-555, ii. 
410, 413, 438, 440, 441, 521; tufts 
or patches of, left on the head, i. 69, 
437; 439, 449, 524, ii. 9, 99, 382, 
393, 395, 409-416, 418, 420; means 
of promoting its growth or prevent- 
ing its falling out, i. 70, 113, 126, 
192, 201, ii, 78, 79, 108, 120, 186, 
IQI, 324, 332, 345, 392, 413; of the 
pubes, i. 126, 577, ii. 5, 219, 286, 
328; dishevelling of the, i. 126, 
262, 267, 268, 270, 396, 424; cut or 
torn as a mourning rite, i. r92, ii. 
438-441, 493:495, 515, 519-521; 


See Tanza 
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used in summoning juan, i. 353; 
used in various practices, i, 361, 
572-574, 577, ii, 194, 195, 332, 409, 
410, 556; practices relating to, in 
putting ‘dy on people, i. 524; on 
the chest, ii. 14; day unsuitable for 
combing the, ii. 44; dreaming of 
long flowing, ii. 49; rubbed with 
henna, ii. 108; sacrificial blood 
mixed with henna applied to the, 
ii. 123; charm causing a woman to 
lose her, ii. 373 ; pilgrims forbidden 
to cut or dress their, ii. 414. See 
Shaving 

Hair of animals, i, 250, 309, ii. 167, 
291, 303, 305 

— of the feet of the animal sacrificed 
at the Great Feast, i. 311, ii. 120 

— of a goat sacrificed at the Great 
Feast, i. 357 

— of the head of the animal sacrificed 
at the Great Feast, i. 311, ii. 116, 
120; of the animal sacrificed when 
a child is named, ii, 387, 388, 392 

JHáiygn, i. 117, ii, 174-177 

JHa93j I-mdshin, i. 201 

Hdjdb or &sjdb, meaning of the term, 
i. 208 

Hdjdj, i. 577 

Hajj Knüz, l-, i. 287 

Hajra l-bekkdya, l- (Bni *Árog), i. 71 

— dé Lidiya memséha, l- (Bni ‘Aros), 
i, 71 

— dë I-médshétin, l- (Bni ‘Aros), i. 
Jo sg. 

— d máldi Mhdmmdg, l- (Andjra), i. 
69, 557 

Gála, i. 276 

Halters of animals, ii. 284 

Hdlua or ġálwa, meaning of the term, 
i. 62 sg. 

Ilaemilton, James, i 355, 436 sg. 

—, William J., i. 542 sg. 

Hamites, i. 15, 478, 550 

Himma, 7 (Andjra), i. 333-335, 364 

—, of a saint, i. 351, 364 sq. 

Hammarstedt, N. E., ii. 253 

Hámmu Qáiyù, i. 393, 396, ii. 197 

Yámsa, amulet called, i. 448, ii. 99, 
418, 420 

Hamzipa, ii. 87 

Hanauer, J. E., ii. 175, 179, 317 

Hand or its fingers, the, a 
against the evil eye, i. 445, 446, 471; 
representations of them serving the 


same purpose, i, 448-450, 452-454, 
456, 458-460, 465, 469, 470, 472, 


475 

Handmills, i. 299, 304, 522-524, 532- 
535, 575, 598 sqg., ii. 20, 60, 181, 
244-247, 280 

Hands, shaking of, i. 42, 541, ii. 4, 
136, 260; kissing another person’s, 
i. 43, 136, 197, ii. 403; chapped, i. 
113, ii. 122; water in which a 
saint, shereef, or scribe has washed 
his, i. 197; prohibition of washing 
one’s, i. 332 $g., ii. 469, 540; held 
behind one’s back, i. 409, 435, 522, 
525, 554, 556, 606, ii. 34; oaths 
sworn by, i, 501; clapping one’s, i. 
522, ii. 138, 139, 226, 266, 425; tied 
up, i 526, ii. 256, 264; stretched 
‘out with the palms turned upwards, 
i, 551, see dttha; kissing one's 
own, i. 551, ii. 32, 36, 283, 461; 
joining of, as ‘ahd, i. 565-567; 
folding one's, ii. 34; itching of the 
palms of the, ii. 35; the shoulder- 
blade of a sacrificed sheep not to be 
given into the fortune-teller's, ii. 
128; expanded in a rite intended to 
produce sunshine, ii, 275; washing 
one's, in connection with a burial, 
ii, 460, 499, 514, 543. See Fingers, 
Hand 


Ilangnails, i. 280, ii. 352 

Hanifi sect, the, ii. 361 

Hanno, i. 91, 395 

Hanoteau, A., i. 514, 543, ii, 217, 397, 
431, 492, 504, 508 

Gangdjéra (hantdgéra), i. 362, 580. 
pee Jugelers 

Hardja (la-Briija), i. 393 sg. 

Hardie, Margaret M., i. 415, 431, 435, 
443, 463 

Hares, i. 277, 368, 404, 409, 442 sg», 
u, 326, 327, 336, 365, 550 

Hargis, ii. 396 

Harm. See Horm 

Harmel, i. 111, 127, 242, 308, 316, 325, 
327, 329, 375, 430, 431, ii. 59, 98, 
185, 218, 228, 229, 232, 242, 243, 
328, 336, 381-383, 395, 396, 399, 
419, 421, 427, 428, 445, 526 

Harnack, A., i. 33, ii. 93 

Harranians, ii. 93, 94, 430 

Harris, W. B., i. 15, 37, 38, 296, 536, 
ii. 222 

Harrison, Miss J. E., i. 27 
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Hartland, E. S., i. 31, 33, 569, ii. 515, 
517, 518, 520, 523, 537, 543 

Harimann, Martin, ii. 492 

Hasan, al-, and al-IIusain, ii. 78, 80, 
84, 405; the names, and names 
‘derived from them, ii. 406 

Hasnûna (Tangier), haunted spring at, 
i. 292 

Ilassan Ali, Mrs. Meer, i. 108, 226, 
259, 3i. 315, 374, 432, 510, 512 

Hatem  Lüéhma, i. 264, 351, 352, 
376 

— slimániya sdàstya, or two intersect- 
ing triangles, i. 465, 475 

— sliméniya f'müniya, or two inter- 
secting squares, i. 455-457, 459 

Hausa, i, 379, ii. 19, 44-46, 287, 352, 
355; 514. 

Haus, meaning of the term, i. 54 sg. 

Hautboys, i. 174, ii. 91, 100, 144, 145, 
419, 422 

Hauwéta, meaning of the term, i. 56 

Hawattim I-bagara, ii, 461 

Hawks, ii. 362 

Hawwa, i. 8o, ii. 4 sg. 

Hay, J. H. Drummond, i. 48, ii. 18, 
222, 321, 539 

Abi], illness called, i. 165 sg. 

Hadiya, i, 169, 189, 315, 319, 320, 322. 
See Offerings 

Head, touching the, i. 185; uncover- 
ing the, ii, 256, 262, 267, 280, 281, 
298; covering the, ii, 387, 457, 543 

— foremost, boys born, ii. 400; a 
corpse carried, ii. 452, 455 

—, the, of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, i. 311, ii. 120, 121, 130; 
of the animal sacrificed when a 
child is named, ii, 387-392, 395 sg. 

Headache, i. 67, 75, 107-110, 156, 157, 
190, 199-201, 293, 300, 553, 556, 
605 sg., ii, 123, 138, 169, 178, 181, 
183, X91, 291, 360, 414, 557-559 

Heads of animals, i. 403, ii. 310, 314, 
318, 319, 322, 324, 326, 338, 352, 
353, 364 sg. 

Head-wrap of a woman, ii. 267 

Heart, affection of the, ii. 322, 359 

—, the, of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, ii. 120, 121, 129; of 
the animal sacrificed when a child 
is named, ii. 389, 392-394, 396 

Heartburn, i, 112 

Hearth-stones, 1.293, 294, 588, ii. 162- 
164, 168, 169, 277, 294, 311 
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Hearts of animals, i. 588, ii, ro, 16, 
302, 339, 352, 364 sg. 

Hebrews, ancient, i. 25, 92, 93, 118, 
143, 375, 395, 413, 419, 489, 491, 
545, 549, 562, 563, 568 sg.; ii. 2, 
205, 253, 380, 397, 408, 430-432, 
491, 494, 496, 503, 507 $9. 

Hedgehogs, i. 277, 403, 435, ii. 27, 
323-325, 390, 422 

Hejaz, the, i. 474, 539, ii. 432, 500 

Hell or hell-fire, i. 118, 139, 140, 142, 
260, 519, ii. 12, 28, 204, 397, 435 
436, 438, 490, 525, 559 

Hemmer, Ragnar, i. 415, 419, 431, 
433 sg. 

Hemp, ii. 400; Indian, see Xf 

Henna, i, 113, 126, 134, 137; 157; 199, 
222, 251, 310, 311, 345, 411, 443, 
449, 504, 516, 539, 540, 572, 574, 
581, 582, 588, ii. 8, 20, 25, 77, 88, 
90, 92, 98, 99, 103, 107, 108, 116, 
I17, 123, 124, 130, 172, 179, 283, 
285, 308, 319, 324, 326, 345, 372, 
373, 383. 384, 389-391, 395, 396, 
400, 401, 418, 420, 422, 423, 425- 
428, 448, 471-473, 480, 481, 507, 
530, 553 

Henry I, King, i. 547 

Hons, i. 164, 267, 326, 327, 333; 337» 
344, 345, 360, 382, 576, 585, ii. 16, 
32, 76, 195, 275, 276, 309-311, 353; 
379, 380, 386 

Herber, J., ii, 269 

Heérma, ii. 143 

Hermann, K. F., ji. 513, 515 

Hermits, i. 44, 45, 62 

Hero saints, See Aujghddin 

Herodotus, i, 84, 91, 100, 122, 123, 
126, 514, 550, ii. 57, 272, 313, 415, 

o 


43 

Hérrbell, ii. 88, 165 

Hers (hórz), meaning of the term, i. 
208 

— LAndgartin, i. 214-216 

— Ljausdn, i. 216 

— AMuürjfnea (Marjgna), i. 
ii. 308 sg. 

—rabbgni, meaning of the term, 
i, 208 

— Stfént, meaning of the term, i. 208 

Hesiod, i. 545 

-Hesb d-dàim, i. 183, ii. 449 

— S868, i. 183, ii. 449 

— yastabtirüna, ii. 454 

Hiäl, the, i, 404, ii. 445, 526; of 


214-216, 
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a murdered person, ii. 550. See 
Labial, Lhial 
Iliccup, i. .90, 112, 132, ii. 21 
Alidéyah, i. 492, ii. 361, 362, 506 sg. 
Hildburgh, W. L., i. 439, 463, 468, 
470, 596 
Hilton-Simpson, M. W., i. 16, 111, 377, 
389, 431, 434-437, 439, 441, 443, 
444, 446, 464, 577, 606, ii. 59, 288, 


312, 318, 324, 326, 338, 345, 554 
Hippocrates, i. 143 


Hirzel, Rudolf, i. 514 

Hjar de L'driya, 4- (Andjra), i. 78 

Hkim (plur. hokgma), i, 359, 580 

Hkima ‘Oqla, lá-, i. 406 

Hlothhaere, King, i. 547 

Hmádša, i. 177, 182-184, 203, 313, 
393, 502, ii. 409, 449 

Hmed, the name, i. 140, 218, 445, ii. 
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Hobley, C. W., i. 478 

Hockey, a kind of, ii. 271 

Hoes, i. 115, 502, 576, ii. 287, 459, 
460, 462, 543-545 

Holiness. Sce Baraka 

Hollis, A. C., i. 95, 120, 126, 478, ii. 
31, 32; 34, 40 

Holmberg, Exic, i. 418, 419, 468 

Homicide, compurgation in the case of, 
i, 510-514; accidental,i. 525, 532, 563 

Homicides. See Manslayers 

Homeeopathic magic or influences, i. 
20, 31, 580-605 ; see also, ¢.g., i. 120, 
I21, 127, 202, 205, 213, 251, 426, 
488, 557 sg., ii. 60, 61, 167, 168, 172, 
193, 216, 217, 246, 370 - 372, 394, 
Chapters XII., XVI-XVIII. passim 

Homosexual intercourse, i. 198, 272, 
483, 485, 486, 597 

Honey, i. 104, 110, 169, 220, 222, 223, 
232, 234, 254, 283, 426, 503, 581, 
589, 602, ii. 3, 22, 49, 54, 163, 165, 
176, 193, 194, 294, 312, 322, 325, 
326, 331, 332, 340, 341, 354, 357; 
359, 421, 434, 435, 462, 468, 469, 
525, 540 

Hoof-parings, of a mule, i. 576, ii. 
290; of a dead he-ass, ii, 322 

Hooker, J. D., i. 283 

Hoopoes, i. 105, 11o, 248, 311, 362, 
459, 464, ii. 298, 338 sg. 

Horb, plur. brad, ii. 24, 25, 29 

Horm or harm, meaning of the term, 
i. $6, 64; a place of refuge, i. 559 

Horns, of the animal sacrificed at the 
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Great Feast, ii. 125, 126, 142, 400; 
of certain animals, ii. 301, 349, 556 

Horseflesh, ii. 361 

Horseflies, ii. 359 sq. 

Horse-nails, i. 305, 435 

— ~shoes, i. 217, 435, 462, 463, 573 

Horses, i. 96-99, 112, 137, 157, 172, 
173, 199, 227, 220, 230, 232, 233, 
230, 241, 242, 251, 253, 254, 256, 
267, 294, 300, 313, 324, 352, 404, 
421, 423, 435, 436, 440, 460, 463, 
464, 502, 512, 520, 523, 528, 529, 
534, 540, 589 sg., ii. 3, 18, 20, 27, 
51, 88, 108, 181, 185, 188, 203, 218, 
229, 245, 283-286, 287, 312, 314, 
315, 318, 323, 324, 346, 421, 550 

Hosea, ii. 503 

Hospitality, i. 537-550 

Höst, Georg, i. 447, ii. 26, 286, 314, 
338, 346, 349, 351, 355, 417, 447, 
463, 474, 485 
diba, i. 205, ii. 97, 114, 119, 254. 
oudas, O., ii. 408 

Houris, ii, 383, 559 sg. 

Hourst, É. A. T., i. 377, ii. 30 

House, the pole supporting the roof of 
a, i. 533, 535; 539, ii. 108, 372 
ouses, haunted, i. 296, 313, 322, 
327, 371-373; building of, i 315- 


318, 322, 376, 437, 551, ii. 123; 
deserted, i. 357; taking refuge in, 


i. 521, 532; sprinkled with water 
at ‘attra, ii, 70; fumigated at Mid- 
summer, ii. 183-185 

Howitt, A. W., i. 478 

Grdij, la-, i. 394 

Hríra, ii. 95 

Arisa, ii. 220 

stm, the. See Hdiygn. 

tab, ii. 119, 126 

Hubert, H.,i 28 

Hughes, T. P., i. 103, 117, 118, 133, 
139, 142, 153, 159, 235, 366, 413, ii. 
2, 3, 34, 35, 78, 96, 97, 361, 397, 
498, 501, 504, 507, 528, 529, 534 

Hojrah, i. 137 

Human sacrifice, threatened or real, i. 
529 

Hunting, i 74, 213, 224, 233, 240, 
268, ii. 15, 17, 41-43, 45, 171, 308, 
326, 327, 361, 362, 364, 365-368 

Huntsmen, i. 74, 172, 180, 233, 252, 
283, 368, 409, 500, 501, 522, ii. 133, 
256, 257, 294, 326; 352, 362, 364- 
369, 394 
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Hurgronje, Snouck, i. 78, 186, 370, 
372, 379, 381, 400, 402, 415, 432, 
li. 431, 432, 492, 493, 495, 497, 501, 
502, 504, 507-509 

Husain, al-, and al-Hasan, ii. 78, 80, 
84, 405. See Hasan 

Husband, practice intended to bring 
back an absent, i. 121; the curse of 
a, i, 490; beaten with a broom, i. 
595; promoting the delivery of his 
wife, ii. 370. See Wife 

Huwtyes or kwiytš, i. 54 sg., ti. 485 

Hyenas, i. 248, 249, 368, 464, ii. 298, 
316-319, 361, 530 

Hyltén-Cavallius, G. O., ii. 405, 516 

Iblis (Iblis, Véblis). See Devil 

Ibn ‘Abbis, i, 410 

— Batuta, i. 471 

— Baldiin, i, 7, 13, 122, 126 

— Hanbal, ii. 397 

— ar-Ragqiq, i. 6 

Ibrahim, the Prophet's son, ii. 498 

Jdilaun i'drrimén (Ait Wardin), i. 
77 

Idiots, i. 47-49, ii. 91 

'Zfrit, i, 367, 387. See ‘Afrit 

Tenis fatuus, i. 161, 162, 270, 369 

Igzer (sacred spring near Demnat), i. 
66, 230 

Illness, sent by God, i. 242, 271, ii. 436; 
caused by juin or jinn, 1. 271, 370; 
charms written to cause, i. 360 sg. ; 
euphemistic terms for, ii. 29 sg.; 
taboos for persons suffering from an, 
ii. 414. See Disease-transference 

JImám, seint-shrineos having an, i. 
174 sg. 

Iman, or “ faith ", i. 238 

Imgri, ii. 392 

Imi n Tála (spring among the Igd- 
miün), i. 291, 321, ii. 281 

Imi n Taqqándut (Hába), i. 72, 110, 
191, 195, 285-288, 364, 555 sg. 

Impotence, caused by jinn, i. 370; by 
Pgàf, i. 571-573, li. 322, 555 sg. 
Ses Marriage 

Imkijan, ii. 193. See Styéha 

Incest, i. 5, 407, ii. 315, 329 

India, i, 26, 428, 463, 469, 470, 474, 
476, ii. 71, 94, 95, 262, 279; 
Muhammadans of, i, 38, 108, 225, 
226, 259, ii. 42, 46, 71, 78, 315, 374, 
397, 432, 490-492, 497-499, 501, 
502, 509-513, 528, 535; Northern, i. 


310, 418, 419, 430, 436-440, 452 3 
Brahmins of, ii, 94 sg. 

India, ancient, i, 26, 421, 476, 491, 
546-548, ii. 514 

Indigestion, ii, 108, 122 

Ink, Moorish, used for the writing of 
charms, i, 108, 217, 258, 362; for 
the “ink-mirror”, i. 353-3553 
made of the charred horns of animals 
sacrificed at the Great Feast, ii. 125 ; 
mixed with rain-water of the »£sdn, 
ii. 178 

— -mirror, the, i. 353-356, 378 

Inns, public, j, 204 

Intestines, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii. 124, 127 sqg.; 
of certain animals, ii. 320, 325 

Lnula viscosa, ii, 185 

Invisible, means of making one’s self, 
i. 207, 214, ii. 344 

Ionic capital, the, i. 461, 473 sg. 

Irby, L. H. L., ii. 341 

Irish beliefs, i, 477, 401 

Iron, i, 115, 305, 306, 311, 325, 374- 
376, 462, ii. 59, 181, 226, 385, 451, 
526; sulphate of, ii, 17, 27 

Irreligious persons, noi struck by 72, 
i. 242; have baneful eyes, i. 420 ; 
dreams of, ii. 54. 

Isaac, i. 412, ii. 151 

Ishmacl, i. 131, ii. 151, 431 

Isigonus, i. 477 

Isis, ii. 86, 253 

Islan, ii. 8 

Istihdra, ii, 56 sg. 

Jstsgá, al- (t-tst*isga). 
al-istésga 

Italian charms, i. 439, 441, 442, 463, 
469, 471 sq. 

— customs, ii. 157, 404, 405, 505 

Itch, i. 84, 200, 257, 482, ii. 23, 201, 
305 

Ttchings, ii. 14, 35 sg. 

Jusgn (iuzän), ti, 174, 301, 476 sg. 


See Salat 


Jàbir Magrabi, i. 407 

Jackals, i. 160, 218, 258, 267, 368, 464, 
576, 599, ii. 27; 73, 148, 319-331, 
333, 461 

Jackson, J. G., i, 271, 382, 447, ii. 
316, 323, 346, 350, 353, 355 

Jouet J.W. ” i. 439 

Jacob, K. G., ii. 93 sg. 

Jacquot, L., i. 419, 436, 463, 470 

Jaffur Shurreef, ii. 42, 46, 71, 397, 
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432, 490-492, 497-499, 501, 502, 
509-513, 528, 535 
Tu, O., i. 415, 418, 439, 469, 471, 


47 

Jama dhl Waaedn, i. 496 

— (üJdma') d-diem (Bni 'Áros), i. 205 

— himmibdlda, i. 496 

/amér, meaning of the term, i. 52, 63 

Jann ibn Jann, i. 369 

January, i. 245, li. 159-162, 164, 209. 
See Kalends of January, New Year 

Japan, i. 596, ii. 53 

Jára, illness called, i. 166 

Jasmins, ii. 448 

Jastrow, Morris, ii. 94, 494-496, 499, 
503, 507, 518, 529 

Jaundice, i. 324, 603, ii. 22-24, 191, 
192, 34t 

Jaussen, A., i. 61, 122, 125, 225, 368, 
369, 371-374, 376, 399, 418, 429, 
432, 542, 562, ii. 46, 175, 269, 432, 
491-493, 495, 498-500, 502, 504, 
509, 511, 513, $18, 521, 527, 535; 


2 

J e bons, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, i. 217, 574, ii. 124, 
125, 130, 270; of various animals, 
i. 435, 463, ii. 324, 390, 419, 422 

Jaws of a dead person, bound up, ii. 
435, 447, 490, 539 

Jbala, the country of the, i. 4; their 
dislike of the ‘Arab, i. 5; dwellings, 
i. 7; tribes, i. 8 

Jbel -Bdar (Dukkále), i. 45, 62, 80 

JSdidu, i. 431, ii. 419 sq. 

Jean, C., ii. 500, 502, 508, 550 

Jidwäl (jédwel, jddwil), i. 129, 144- 
146, 211, 215, 217, 218, 315, 328, 
355, 360, 573, ii. 556 

Jel, charm called, i. 213 

Jenn and jenníya, the terms, i, 262 

— saints or kings, i. 49, 73, 78, 93, 
228, 283, 284, 293, 343-345, 347, 
351, 364, 367, 381, 389, 391 

Jerks, spasmodic, ii. 14, 35 

Jerusalem, i. 138 

Jevons, F. B., i, 569 

Jewish cemeteries, i, 253, ii. 539 

— customs and beliefs, i. 223, 375, 
430, 433, 449, 453, 462, 465, 476, ii. 
371, 430-432, 496, 529 

— influence, i. 382 sg. 

— Jaün, i. 264, 275, 296, 324, 360 

— shrines, visited by Muhammadans, 
i, 72, 195 sg. 
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Jews, as guests, i. 46; visiting certain 
Moorish shrines, i. 72, 195; money 
given by, i 94; spat upon, i. 94; 
prohibited from entering Moorish 
shrines, i. 195 sg. ; writing a charm 
called ;'ebrid, i. 208, 210; contact 
with, polluting, i. 229 sg., ii. 4, 
228; making vegetables grow, i. 
260 sg. ii, 252; curses of, i. 401 ; 
oaths made to, i. 493; clientage of, 
i. 535 sg.; euphemistic term for, ii. 
26; dreaming of, ii. 54; asked to 
pray for rain, ii. 252, 255; the 
urine of, ii. 301, 555; custom 
observed by Muhammadans in 
connection with funerals of, ii, 497 ; 
inappropriate for Muhammadans to 
walk over the graves of, ii. 539; not 
allowed to visit a Muhammadan 
cemetery, ii. §39; represented in 
masquerades, see Masquerades, See 
Hebrews 

Jhering, R. von, i. 545 

Jibril, i 50. See Sidna Jebril 

Jil&la, i. 177, 182-184, 349, ii. 449 

Jali r-Rógi, i. 352 

Sinn (Jann), the eastern, i, 79, 366-390; 
snakes regarded as, i. 368, 383 sg., 
ii, 351 sg.; protection against, i. 
374-376, ii. 378, 518, 530, 532, 560; 
western influence upon the cult of 
the, i. 378 sg.; enchantment prac- 
tised by the aid of, i. 579 

Jn, Chapter IV. i, 262-301: their 
nature and doings; Chapier V. i. 
302-351: prophylactic measures 
against, and remedies for troubles 
caused by; Chapter V. i. 351-365: 
in the service of men and saints ; 
Chapter VI. i. 366-390 : the origin 
of beliefs and practices relating to 
the; Chapter VII. i. 391-413: 
individual spirits generally included 
among the; i, 26, 66, 72, 73, 78, 
85-88, 93, 94, 97, 103, 105, 107, 
IIZ, 114, II5, IIB, 130, 132, 138, 
162, 167, 188, 200, 204-209, 21I, 
212, 215, 218, 220, 222-224, 227, 
228, 231, 235, 237, 242, 243, 254, 
428, 435, 438, 441, 442, 464, 481, 
497, 503, 504, 551, 555, 556, $70, 
571, 580, 602-605, ii. 4-7, 9, II, 16, 
18, 23, 29, 32, 33, 42; 44, 60, 65, 66, 
69, 74, 85, 90, 98, 107, 115, 117, 
118, 120, 122, 131, 163, 164, 168, 
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107, 217, 227, 228, 232-236, 238, 
239, 241-247, 249, 262, 280, 281, 
297, 302, 305, 309, 310, 319, 325, 
326, 328, 337-340, 342, 344, 348- 
350, 369, 373, 374, 378-383, 385- 
390, 393-305, 399, 426, 436, 444, 
450, 451, 518, 5I9, 525, 526, 530, 
538, 545, 547, 550, 558; Muham- 
madan, i, 73, 211, 212, 215, 220, 
228, 264, 267, 275, 284-289, 292, 
296, 300, 301, 306, 313, 315, 352, 
360, 361, 364, 389, 555 sg., cf. i, 367 ; 
Christian, i. 228, 264, 275, cf. i. 367 ; 
Jewish, i, 228, 264, 275, 280, 296, 
324, 360; pagan, i. 228, 264; the 
language of the, i. 264, 285, 329, 
354, ll. 553; saints or kings of the, 
see Jenn saints or kings 

Job, ii. 397 

Joel, i. 545 

Johnston, R. L, N., i. 179, 286, 604 

Joints, pain in the, i. 165 

Joseph, i. 142, ii, 240, 491 

Josephus, Flavius, ii, 431 

Joshua, i. 568 

Journey, starting on a, i. 89, 95, 206, 
207, 223-225, 278, 410, 597 sg., ii. 
2, 4, 5, 7, 10, I2, I3, 15-17, 28, 
30°32, 41-43, 45, 171, 321-323, 327, 
333» 336, 353; means of securing 
a speedy or safe return from a, i. 89, 
I21, 173, 206, 210, 213, 594, 596, 
ii, 

J bd the place where sentences are 
pronounced by the, i. 204, 238, ii. 12 

Judges, i. 489 

Jugglers, i, 362, 580, ii. 23, 340 

July, ii. 159, 160, 206 

June, ii. 159, 160, 182, 224. See Mid- 
summer 

Junipers, i. 81 

Jupiter, Terminalis, i. 24; a protector 
of guests, i, 545 5g. 

Jürf H-sfar, j- (rock on the Atlantic 
shore), i. 266, 289 

Juvenalis, D. J., i. 100 

3 Jwim'a Dar Twilas (Andjra), i. 402 


Kababish, i. 471, ii. 41, 42, 401, 406, 
415, 491, 499, 500, 506 sg. 

Ka'bah, the, i. 38, 78, 137, 138, 151, 
li. 465 . 

Kaf dyål ‘ain Daud, l- (Garbiya), i, 289 

— bLthadi (Sétru), i. 72 

Kafer mujdlied (Edfer mijeliid),i. 509 
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Kaffdya, or the 19th chapter of the 
Koran, i. 411 

Kalendae femineae, ti, 157 

Kalends of January, the Roman feast 
of the, ii. 153-156, 158, 173 

Kalimah, or creed, the, i. 63, 92, 106, 
108, 134, 207, 208, ii. 124, 226, 435, 
445» 446, 450, 456, 490, 509, 525, 
528, 556 

Kalund, Kr., ii. 516 

Kamilaroi (New South Wales), i. 478 

Kampfimeyer, G., ii. 182 

Kárma Mürséta (Dukkála), i. 77^ 

Kasteren, J. P. van, i, 438 

Kaustinen, J., i. 468 

Kazarow, G., ii. 154 

Keil, C. F., ii. 494. 

Kerchiefs, i. 445, 520, 567, 594, ii. 98, 
99, 126, 343, 371, 395, 411, 421, 
426, 430, 488 

Kerzaztyin, i. 182, 185 sq. 

Késkgs (késkäs), i. 403, 553, ii. 180 

Kessler, K., ii. 93 sg. 

Kéti#antyin, i. 182 sg. 

Keys, i. 589, 599 sg., ii. 29 

Kicking, ceremonial, i, 588 

Kidnapping a woman, i. 274, 534 

Kidneys, of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, ii. 62; of animals, ii, 
302, 363 sg. 

Kids, i, 202, ii. 175, 176, 300, 302, 
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Kif, or Indian hemp used for smoking, 
i, 212, 238, ii, 323. See Smoking 

Killed, a person who hes been, the 
place of his death, i. 261, 277, 326, 
404, 505, li. 548-550, 558 sg. ; the 
grave of, i. 326, ji. 548-550, 558 sg. ; 
the corpse of, ii. 10; mourning for, 
ii. 441, 470, 472; martyrdom of, 
ii, 859 sg. 

Kings, holiness of ancient Berber, i. 
39; a parasol carried over the 
Assyrian and Persian, i, 257 

Kirdha (karâha, &orA), i. 212, ii. 345 

Kissing, i. 43, 63, 71, 74, 93, 96, 136, 
168, 169, 187, 197, 240, 284, 285, 
351, 522, 525, 541, 551, 552, 554, 
ii. 32, 36, 65, 96, 1 14, 126, 283, 345, 
348, 377, 388, 403, 425, 435, 442, 461, 
491, 515, 521, 558 

Klein, F. A., ii. 380, 385 

Klunzinger, C. B., i. 367, 368, 370, 
371, 374, 378, 379, 387, 388, 415, 
418, 423, 424, 426, 444, ii. 315, 318, 
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377. 380, 385, 390, 432, 433, 493, 
498, 508, 511 

Knife, charms written on the blade of 
a, i, 210, 217; bread not to be cut 
with a, i. 252; the. used for 
slaughtering the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii. 110, 122; ihe, 
used for cutting the navel-string of 
a new-born child, ii, 373, 382. See 
Clasp-knives, Daggers or knives 

Knots, i. 26, 27, 73, 88, 91, 112, 113, 
189, 408, 445, 554-556, 562, 572, 
576, 583, ii. 62, 233 

Koran, the, the baraka of, i. 33, 45, 
46, 139, 238 $g., ii. 3; recitations of 
or from, i. 45, 62, 92, 96, 112, 113, 
118, 121, 123-125, 128, 139, 155, 
1§6, 168, 171, 174, 175, 180, 183, 
184, 189, 192, 206-208, 214, 227, 
231, 256, 268, 288, 300, 311, 312, 
316-318, 327, 350, 353, 355, 359, 
360, 375, 394, 407, 410, 444, 487, 
488, 526, 531, 557, 567, 601, ii. I1, 
12, 20, 80, 95, 97, 233, 252, 256, 257, 
259, 261, 263, 273, 348, 414, 429, 
434 449-451, 453, 454, 458, 461, 
466, 468, 474-482, 484, 486-490, 
501, 502, 509, 510, 525, 526, 528, 
529, 555; quoted, i 72, 9I, 92, 
102-104, 114, 116, 119, 126, 135, 
138, 142, 153, 186, 238, 369, 373, 
374, 382, 387, 407, 412, 413, 476, 
542, 579, ii. 34, 40, 74, 92, 93, 96, 
176, 313, 362, 465, 534, 542, 560; 
charms containing words of, i. 129, 
130, 145, 146, 208-216, 218, 275, 
315, 327-329, 354, 355, 361, 406, 
444; 445, 464, 465, 474, 572, il. 125; 
179, 260, 261, 302, 318, 319, 327, 
328, 344, 556; sent down to the 
Prophet, i. 133, ii. 96; & copy of, 
used as & charm, i. 312, ii. 399; a 
jenn connected with every verse of, 
i. 354; defiled by would-be jugglers, 
i. 362 ; swearing on, i. 493, 512 sg. ; 
covenanting performed over, i. 566 

Kordofan, i. 93, 400, 420, 543, ii. 315, 
416, 432, 493 

Koreish, ii. 93 

Kráma, i. 349 

— tá't l-fedddn, l-, ii. 224 

Krauss, F. S., i. 547 

Kremer, Alfred von, i. 39, 75, 78, 115, 
I19, 126, I35, 257, 366-368, 370, 
371, 374, 375, 383, 399-401, 408, 
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413, 421, 427, 431, 439, 445, 473, 
542, 544 Sg., Hi. 3, 55, 57, 493 

Kristensen, E. T., ii, 515 

Kunz, G. F., i. 439, 441 

Kunze, Friedrich, i. 596 

Kurnai (Gippsland), i. 478 

Küshsà. See Sdbsi 

— Imldamin, ii. 475 

Kutubfya, the (Marráksh), i. 396 


Lactantius, L. C. F., i. 40 

Ladles or spoons, i. 251, 332, 598, ii. 
59, 223, 258, 259, 265-271, 273, 319, 
379 

Léhd, ii. 458, 459, 461, 485, 488, 489, 
529, 544 " 

Labial or Lpi&l, i. 404, ii. 444, 445, 
526, 527, 549 

L'din sshon (Ait Wardin), i. 85 

— (L‘ain) Uglu (Aglu), i. 87 

Lake, a holy, i. 66 

— Tritonis, i. 91, ii, 272 

Ldlla, the use of the term, i, 36, 47, 
ti, 403 

Lalla ‘Aiša, i, 293 

— ‘Awid, i. 154 sq. 

— ‘Aziza Bh (Isksdwan), i. 194 

— Dürlhjmra. See Dar l-hámra. 

— Fatna Umm (Dukkála), i. 166 

— Griba (Fez), i. 46 

— Hajja (Ait Bráyim), i. 82 

— (LAllá) Hsna (Hába), i. 59 

— d-dJgma', i. 50 

— Jama‘ z-Zárqa (Mequinez), i. 496 

— Jebrin, i. 50 

— Jmila, i 293; 364 

— dJwim'a Dar Twilàs, i. 402 

— Ménzi, i. 99, 101, 502 

— Mira, i, 293, 310, 344, 350 

— Mira l-'Arbiya, i. 283 

— (Lálla) n-Nábla (Dukkéla), i. so 

— Nfísa (S&fru), i. 60 

— Rabé'a, i. 183 

— Rihma u Misa (Haha), i. 69 

— Ráhma Yusf (Masst), i. 44, 255, 


554 sg. 

— Rátma (Dukkála), i. 50 

— Patya bent® Bél 1-Hamar (Séfru), 
i. 85 

= gym i. 293, 332 

— £&-Sáfia (Tangier), i. 165 

— Téabakiyut§ (Demnat), i. 66, 339 

— Ta‘billat (Aglu), i. 69 

— Tákérkust (Ait Wauzgit), i. 64, 86, 
195, 229, ii. 264 
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Lalla Tamjliji (Unzüi), i 81 sg, 
ii. 57 

— '"Taggándut (Haha). 
Taqqandut 

— Tigmámmas (Héha), i. 498 

— Tigndgi (Haha), i. 59 

— Tsuglhäir (Demnat), i. 81 

— z-Zahhára (Andjra), i. 68 

Láma or lamma, i. 178, 341, 349 

La Martinière, H. M. P. de, i. 15 

Lambs, i. 221, 589, 590 sg., ii. 176, 
181, 207, 284, 299-301, 343, 508 

Lameness, i, 231, 273, 497, 500 

Lamps, i. 205, 258, 285, 300, 304, 305, 
338, 359, 453, 465, 504, 508, 594, 
ii. 24, 33, 451, 510 

Landtman, Gunnar, i. 431, 433, ii. 253 

Lane, E. W., i. 39, 45, 47, 48, 104, 
108, 109, 113, 114, 118, 119, 135, 
139, 141, 153, 168, 169, 174, 175, 
225, 356, 366, 367, 360, 371, 372, 
374-376, 378, 387, 399, 413, 418, 
422, 426, 428-432, 444, 542, 579, ii. 
6, 41, 42, 44-46, 61, 78, 90, 97, 205, 
304, 361, 362, 378, 380, 382, 390, 
397, 398, 408, 414, 415, 432, 491, 
493-497, 501, 502, $04, 508, SII, 
512, 528, 533, 536, 551 

Lane-Poole, Stanley, ii. 6, 428 

Language, spoken in Morocco, i. pp. 
ix-xi, 1-4, ii, 161, 162, 205; of the 
angels, i. 45; of the sutin, i. 264, 
285, 329, 354, ii. 553 

Laoust, Emile, i. 4, 92, 101, 405, ii. 40, 
41, 43, 44, 64, 65, 69, 71, 73, 79, 
83-85, 131, 146-148, 151-153, 156, 
159, 161, 162, 165, 166, 168, 171, 
186, 187, 199, 201, 202, 208, 209, 
222, 224, 225, 227, 228, 231, 232, 
242, 247-249, 258, 267, 269-271, 
275-278, 295, 311, 371, 481 

Láqwa, or distortion of the face, i. 
165 

Larches, i. 77 x . 

Larders, i. 232 

Z'azf, ii. 411, See ‘Orf 

Larks. See Crested larks 

Larvae, ii. 124 

Ldrydj, i. 66, 86, iro, 263, 285, 
287 sg. See Ryáb, ié- (4- -) 

Larynx. See Throat 

Lasch, Richard, i, 115, §14 

Lá. See ‘Sar, Jä- (Ia) 

Lassy, Ivar, i. 143, ii. 71, 72, 80, 206 

Last, the, portion of food in a dish, i. 
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See Imi n 


ro6, 197, 541; sheaf, i. 106, 252, 
ii. 225-227, 253 

Lather of & horse, ii. 286, 355 

Leughing, i. 244, 356 sgn ii. 53, 384, 
527 

Laurels, i. 108, 257, 441, ii. 166 

Lavandula stoechas, See Sendgdra 

Lavender, i. 110, 248 

Lawrence, R. M., i. 141, 143, 225, 
463, ii. 35 

Lawson, J. C., i. 431, 433, 468, 471 

Layard, A. H., i. 257, 490, 544 

Lbdb, ii. 403 sg. 

Lea, H. C., i. 514 

Lead, euphemistic name for, ii. 28 

Leaning one’s head against one’s haud, 
i. 603 

Leared, Arthur, ii, 318, 346 sg. 

Lenve-taking, ii. 296 sg. 

Leaving a room, shrine, or mosque, i, 
206 

— something behind, ii. 32 

Lebanon, i, 367, 415, 418, 419, 439, 
440, 443, 463, 471, 473, il. 33 

Lees, G. Robinson, i. 48, 75, 192, 208, 
2to, 367, 360, 371, 374, 376, 415, 
418, 419, 429, 432, 440, 442, 470, 
542, 544, 545s 549, ii. 253, 380, 397, 
432, 493-495, 502, 551 

Lefébure, E., i. 356 

Left ear, the, i, 95, 306, 598 

— eye, the, i. 357 

— foot, the, i. 372, ii. 382 sg. 

— hand, the, rites performed with, i. 
88, 112, 341, 357, 359, 434, 458, 
509, 555, 599, i. 14, 15, 237, 445; 
eating with, i i. 272; rings worn on 
fingers of, i. 306, 352, 441 

— -handed persons, i. 95, 112, ii. 14, 
108 

— side, the, i. 306, ii. 14, 35, 36, 55 

— slipper, the, i. 597 

Lega, eating with outstretched, i. 603 ; 
of the animal sacrificed when a 
child is named, ii, 394 sg.; of the 
animal sacrificed at the Great Feast, 
ii, 395 

Léhdit, meaning of the term, i. §29 sg. 

Leist, B. W., i. 545 sg. 

Lemon trees and lemons, ii, 23, 185 

Lempriére, William, ii. 539 

Lending wives to guests, i. 538 sg. 

Lennep. See Van-Lennep 

Lentils, ii, 166, 208 sg. 

Lentisks, i, 111, 325, ii. 185, 422 
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Leo Africanus, i. 6, 13, 14, 39, 44, 45; 
III, 131, 132, 355, 579, 601, ii. 156, 
173, 184, 350, 378, 417, 436, 474, 485 

Leopards, i. 463, ii. 316 

Lepers and leprosy, i. 87, 484, 486, 497, 
499, ii. 44 

Lerchundi, José, i, 117 

Lesser Bear, the, i. 143 

Letourneux, A. i. 514, 543, ii. 217, 
397, 431, 492, 504, 508 

Letters of the Arabic alphabet, 
numerical values given to the, i. 
144; Written without vowel signs, i. 
217; without diacritical points, i, 
217, 328, ii. 260 VÆ charms written 
with disjointed, i, 217, ii. 260 sq. 

Leucoma, i. 130, ii. 18, IQ, 294, 332. 

Lévi-Provengsl, variste, i. r6o, ii. 
164, 168, 173, 180, 183, 192, 194 

Levirate, i 535 

Levites, ii, 253 

Leviticus, ii. 253 

Lil, i. 398 

Lidli, the, ii. 160 

Liars, patron saint of the, i. 181; ina 
rite intended to raise the wind, ii. 
231, 232, 280 

Liber ageregationts, i, 30 

Libidinousness, charms against, i, 212 

Libyan Desert, the, i. 48, 191, 192, 
543, ii. 380, 431, 492, 493, 502, 507, 

14 

Libyans, i. 14, 78, 91, 100, 120, 122, 
126, 451, 452, 514, 563, ii. 204, 
269, 272, 313, 430 

Lice, i. 105, 112, 238, 230, 258, 443, 
ii. 50, 68, 171, 191, 360 sg. 

Liddell, H. G., i. 27 

Light, strange phenomena of, i, 124, 
161, 162, 270, 369, ii. 548 ; striking 
2, i 295; extinguishing a, i, 295, 
312, ii. 29; a protection against 
Jnn, i. 300, 302, 305, ii. 66, 385, 436, 
445, 451, 526, cf. ti. 515 $g, ; moths 
fluttering about a, ii. 359 

Lighting a candle or lamp, i. 295, ii. 33 

Lightning, i. 118, 289 

Lit 'Afíra, Chapter XIII, ii. 58-86 
passim 

— lgadr, i. 133, 228, 301-303, 308, 
314, 495, ii. 96-98, 228, 535 

— Sadia, ii. 65 

— Lwehdgniya, ii. 464 

— lLwefdaniya f dar l-miyit', ii. 470 

Lintels, i. 315, 317 sg., ii. 122 


Lions, i. 368, 463, ii. 50, 375, 316, 318 

Liorcl, Jules, ii. 504, 508 

Lip, persons having a sore under, ii. 13 

Lips, itching of the, ii. 36; smeared 
with cow-dung, ii. 102. See Walnut 
root or bark 

Lissauer, A., i. 15 sg. 

Little Feast, the, i. 50, 133, 175, 254, 
374, 494 Sgn, ii, I02-I05, 131, 142, 
146, 147, 406, 420, 483 

Liver, the, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, i. 234 sg., ii, 63, 
IIO, 120, I2I, 129; of the animal 
sacrificed when a child is named, 
Ti. 389-394 

— complaints, i. 201 sq. 

Livers of animals, i. 316, ii. 288, 292, 
298, 301, 302, 310, 313, 318-320, 
,325, 327, 332 

Livius, Titus, i. 545 

Lizards, i. 368, ii. 347 

Lmubit, or the feast of a saint, i. 175 

Lóbel, D. Th., ii. 45 

Locked doors, opening of, i. 207 

Locusts, i, 93, ii. 9, 358, 359, 362 

Loir, A., ji. 431, 432, 491, 404, 531 

Looking behind, i. 272, 283, 331, 333, 
336, 340, 341, 419, ii. 555 

— -glasses, i, 214, 272, 370, 445, ii. 
274, 278, 334, 381 sg. 

Losing a thing, i. 370, 408, 411, 608 

Lotus trees, i. 76, 553, ii. 378, 461 

— -motives, supposed, i. 469, 474. 

Love, means of exciting a person's, i. 
126, 127, 129, 212, 213, 361, 577 Sg., 
ii. 327, 339 sg.; of putting a stop 
to or preventing, i. 574 sg., ii, 321, 
555 

Lucanus, M. A., ii. 3 54 

Lucian of Samosaia, ji, 503, 515, 517 

Lumbago, i. 370 

Lumps on the face and body, ii. 363 

Lunatics, i. 47-49, 370, 389, ii. 272, 
273; 330. See Madness 

Lungs, of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, ii. 62, 120 sg.; of 
hares, ii. 327; of the animal 
sacrificed when a child is named, 
ii, 392, 394, 396 

Lupercalia, ii. 154 sg. 

Luschan, Felix von, i. 474 

Lwéha, i. 448 

Ly&zümfyin, i, 157 

Lydus, Joannes, ii. 155 

Lying, bad fal, ii. 13; an infringe- 
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ment of the fast of Ramadan, ii, 92 ; 
in a rite intended to raise the wind, 
ji. 231, 232, 280. See Liars 

Lyon, G. F., i. 430, 470, ii. 306 


Mé'dmmrin, families of, i. 41 

MacCulloch, J. A., i. 469 sg., ii. 352 

Macedonia, i. 415, 431, 435, 443, 463 

Maciver. See Randall-Maciver 

Maclagan, R. C., i. 418, 425, 433; 477 

Macrobius, i, 122 

Madness, i. 173, 231, 271, 336, 361, 
370, 384, 389, 392, 393, 398, 405, 
481, 516, 561, ii. 318, 331, 367, 555. 
See Lunatics 

“ Magic”, meaning of the term, i. 
17-34; “natural”, i, 20, 30; 
sympathetic’, i. 20: '' homoeo- 
pathic” or “ imitative”, i. 20, 31; 
contagious ", i. 20 

Magic, the relationship between re- 
ligion and, i, 17-34; mediscval 
conceptions of, i. 19, 20, 29 :7.; 
strangers versed in, i. 539 

— causation and prognostication, the 
relation between, ii, 1-3, 129 

Magicians, i. 359, 362-364, 378 sq. 

Mahibba (mhébba), i. 212, 213, 361, 


577 $2- 

Mahadeva Sastriar, E. N., i. 436 

Magis", i. 276 

Miébrdb, i. 495, ii. 97, 112 sg. 

Máhzen, l-, i. 387 

Maize, i. 134, 339, ii. 42, 173, 192, 
193, 196, 209, 212, 25I 

Malaria, i. 79, 84, 165. See Fever 

Malay Archipelago, natives of the, i. 
478, 514, ii. 275, 499, 537 

— Peninsula, Muhammadans of the, 
i. 115, 418, ii. 491, 499, 509 

Malik, ii. 361 

Maliki sect, the, i. 8, ii, 361 

Malinowski, B., i, 21 

Mallets, ii. 231, 282 

Mallows, ii. 288 

Malta, ii. 505 

Maltzan, Heinrich von, i. 48, ii. 432 

Mamurius Veturius, ii, 155 

Mandsil (sing. ménela), names of the, 
ii. 159 sq. 

Mandolines, ii. 81 

Manichaeans, ii, 93 5g. 

Mannhardt, Wilhelm, ii. 155, 199, 201- 
203, 252 

Manslayers, i. 237, 261, 276, 277, 326, 


488, 525, 526, 530-532, 579, ii. 10-12, 
118, 119, 180, 181, 304, 404 

Mania, ii. 223, 224, 268 

Manu, The Laws of, i, 546-548 

Maori, i. 478 

AMagam (mgám), meaning of the term, 
i. 60 sg. 

Máqta', l- (cave outside Fez), i. 73, 
283-285, 338, 358 

Mé'raj, I-, ii. 89 

Margais, Georges, i. 6, 12 

Margais, W., i. 186, 240, 504, 550, ii, 
3, 26, 111, 161, 182, 209, 330, 408 

March, i. 176, ii. 93, 94, 147, 155, 157, 
159, 160, 162, 164, 174, 175, 177, 


300 

“ Mare of the graveyards, the”, i. 
405 sg. 

Marett, R. R., i. 27, 29 

Mirfida dydit s-siyid, l-, meaning of 
the term, i. 174 

Margoliouth, D. S., ii. 432 sg. 

Marindin, G. E., i. 583, ii. 154, 515 

Marjoram, ii. 383 

Márka' (mdrkah), i. 61, ii. 161 

Market-places and markets, i, 197, 
229, 242, 265, 268-270, 277, 279, 
298, 305, 312, 323, 333-335, 343. 
354, 357, 364, 403, 426, 434, 438, 
497, 503, 515, 525, 526, 533, 536, 
537, 565 sg., li. 12, 17, 32, 190, 285, 
292, 482 

Marmol Caravajal, Luys del, i. 6 

Marno, Ernst, i. 208, 210 

Maronites, i. 91, ii. 505 

Marquardt, J., i. 583, ii. 155, 157, 513 

Marriage, a good thing and a religious 
duty, i. 46, 47, 407, ii. 9, 538 ; means 
of bringing about a, i. 66, 79, 81, 
85, 164, 204, 205, 294, 361, 362, 
364, 365, 434, 533-535, 550, 600, ii. 
67, 194, 195, 338, 379, 557; days 
for contracting or celebrating a, i. 79, 
133, 225, ii. 40, 41, 43 $g. ; between 
cousins, i, 164; means of preventing 
the consummation of a, i, 204, 368, 
572-574, ii. 125, 556; practices 
supposed to prevent the conclusion 
of a, i. 220, 574, 575, 580, 595, ii. 
194, 220, 243, 343, 402, 544, 552, 
555 sg.; days unsuitable for 
celebrating a, i. 255, ii. 42, 46; 
between a man and a jenniya, i. 
266, 267, 366, 384; means of 
facilitating the consummation of a, 
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i. 573, 581-583, ii. 22, 311, 324, 557 5 
prevented by bad /4/, ii. 31; pro- 
hibited io widows for a certain 
period, ii. 473, 507. See Bride- 
grooms, Brides, Weddings 

Married only once, persons who have, 
i. 330, 357. 584, 588, ii. 121 

Marrow-bones, ii. 364 

Marsi, ii. 354 

Márstdn, i. 48, ii. 444 

Martha, Jules, i. 468, 471 

Martyrdom, various kinds of, ii. 559 sg. 

Márydh (merybA), i. 276 

Masai (East Africa), i. 478, 550 

Másbahtyin, i. 157, 240 

Maspero, G., i. 100 

Masquerades, North African, i. 110, ii. 
80-86, 133-158, 161, 172 sg. See 
Carnivals 

Masquerading, rain-making by, ii. 
258, 261, 262, 265, 271 

Masqueray, E., ii. 161, 168 

Masst, the saints of, i. 190 

Magie i. r11, 309, 310, 338, 346, ii. 
393 

Masubori (Hausaland), i. 370 

Mata, i. 231 sg., ii. 221-224. 

Matches, i. 94, 602 sg., ii, 487 

Mathuisieulx, H. M. de, ii. 263 

Majmiir or mdjmüra, See Granarics 

Matrilineal descent, i. 216 

Matronalia, ii, 157 

Mats, of saints, i. 64, 558; used in 
‘ar-making, i. 523 sg.; in witch- 
craft, i. 575, 578 sg.; brought from 
a mosque in the case of a death, ii. 
468, 469, 540 

Matthews, A. N., ii. 408 

Mattresses, i. 602 sg., ii. 436, 468, 540 

Mauchamp, Emile, ii. 372 

Mauretania, i. 39, 40, 84, 122, 123, 
514 

Mauss, Marcel, i. 28 

May, i. 595, ii. 147, 159, 160, 177, 180, 
221,224. See Müt ard 

Meakin, Budgett, i. 13, 14, 37, 38, 
45, 48, 66, 396, 538, ii. 91, 153, 190, 
aa 223, 330, 346, 356, 417, 456, 
47 

Meal, a common, covenanting by 
means of, i. 525, 540, 567-569; 
oaths sworn hy food partaken of at, 
i, 568 

Meals, remains of, i. 42; at New 
Year's tide, i. 132, 133, 592, ii. 
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162-168; supposed to incrense the 
supply of food, i. 202, 591 sg., see 
infra; connected with the first 
churning of the year, i. 245-247 ; 
with the sewing of tents, i. 591 sg. ; 
at Midsummer, i. 592, ii. 192-194; 
connected with ploughing, i. 592, 
ii. 210-217, 220; at ‘fára, ii. 6t- 
64; at the m/zd, ii, 88; at the 
Great Feast, ii. 115, 137; on the 
threshing-floor, ii. 193, 228, 234-237, 
241; connected with reaping, ii. 
224 sq.; with a death, ii, 248, 438, 
450, 453, 454, 462, 466-468, 470, 
475-479, 482, 484, 502, 503, 508- 
510, 513, 515, 516, 533, 534, 536, 
546; after the sowing of maize or 
durra, ii. 251; connected with the 
sowing of beans, ii. 251 ; with rain- 
making, ii. 257, 259, 260, 263, 266, 
267, 273; with the birth of a male 
foal or a calf, ii, 283, 292, 343; 
with the buying of animals, ii, 284 
sq.; with the slaughter of an ox or 
a cow, ii, 203; with the shearing of 
sheep, ii. 300 sg. ; of huntsmen, ii. 
365-367; connected with target- 
practice, ii. 369; with childbirth, 
ii. 376 sg.; with the naming of a 
child, ii, 387-396; ‘with the first 
shaving of a child, ii. 408, 410; with 
circumcision, ii. 419, 421-424, 426- 
429; with funerals arranged in 
advance, ii. 486-488; partaken of 
in mosques, see Mosques; at 
saint-shrines, see Saint-shrines 

Measles, i. 271 

Measures of (dead) bodies, ii. 460, 488, 
532, 546 

Meat, polluting, i. 239; haunted, i. 
273, 277-279, 303-305, 312, 324; 
offering of, i. 279, 426 ; oaths sworn 
by, i. 503; affected by contact with 
manslayers, ii. 10-12; dreaming 
of, ii. 47, 51; obligatory to ent, ii. 
96 sg.; children entertained with, 
when an animal is bought, ii. 285 ; 
not to be bought at the same time 
as a COW, ii. 292 

Mecca, i. 38, 78, 136-138, 149-151, 
370, 372, 379, 381, 400, 402, 415, 
432, ll. 34, 110, 114, 431, 432, 492, 
493, 495, 497, 501, 502, 504, 507- 
509; the Shereef of, i. 257; the 
direction of, see Qdd/a ; the pilgrim- 
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age to, sre Pilmimage. See Ka'bah, 
Zemzem 

Medina, i. 136-138, ii. 497 

Mediterianean culture, an ancient, i, 
I2, 14, 15, 476 sg., ii. 158, 204, 252, 
253, 504, 505, 516 

— race, the, i. 15 

Mehlis, C., i, 16 

Mejdáüb (majdus), i. 48, 40, 159 

Mejnán, i. 48, 276 

Mela, Pomponius, i. 78, 84, 122, ii 
57) 272, 551 

Melons, ii. 193 

Memlúk, i. 276 

Memory, means of making schoolboys 
apt to learn or of strengthening 
their, i i. 117, 197, 198, 200, 213, 214, 
600, ii. 22, 125, 178, 179, 325, 339 ; 
causes of indocility or weakening 
of the, i, 238, 256, 280, ii. 243, 244, 
288, 294, 485, 501 

Menstruation, See Blood 

Mercier, Gustave, ii. 161 

Merker, M., i. 550 

Merra, i, 391 

Merrill, Sclah, i, 562 

Mes 82, i, 273, 276, 326, 330 

Meskün, i. 276 

Mesopotamia, i. 440, ii. 379 

Metiawile, ii, 19, 333 

Meteorites, i. 78 

Meyer, Hans, i, 83, 122 

Mézvag, i. §37 

Méswgr, i. 169 sg. 

Mgélléd, ii. 381 

Mébdipal, i. 48 

Mhámmed, the name, ii. 407 

Mhámmsa, amulet called, i. 448, 450 

Mice, ii, 327 

Michaux-Bellaire, E., i. 425, ii. 379, 
385, 417, 418, 437, 447, 450, 451, 
453; 455, 475 

Midsummer, i. 88, 109, 110, 132, 176, 
234, 240, 327, 393, 434, 438, 441- 
444, 571, 592, ii, 121, 148, 171, 179, 
182-206, 228, 229, 294, 299, 312, 
358 

Midwives, ii. 371-373, 376, 378, 381, 
383-385, 388-397, 443 

Mika'il, i. 411 

Milk, ii. 295-297; the baraka of, i. 
102, 103, 221, ii. 3, 18, 207; offered 
to dead sainis, i. 169 ; offered to or 
sprinkled on a bride, i. 198, ii. 8, 
19, 295 sg.; blowing on, i. 198, 
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203, 230 8» ii. 207; practices 
intended to increase the supply of, 
i. 199, 247, 591, li. 165, 343 ; used 
as a remedy, i. 203, 1i. 18, 297, 303, 
357; qgazgüsa in, i 221; offering 
of, i. 223, 243, 244, 426, 427, 540, 
ii. 19, 41; sometimes affected by 
prayer, i. 227; affected by smoking 
tobacco or Aif, i. 238; not to be 
poured out on a road, i 240; 
exposed io and protected against 
cvil influences, i. 243-247, 248, 421, 
423, ii. 170, 339; sale of, i. 244; 
fresh, not to be taken into a mosque, 
i. 256; if boiling over into the fire, 
i. 258; spirits fond of, i. 270, 377, 
406; used in rites connected with 
the juin, i. 318, 320, 322, 346, 347, 
351, 381; oaths sworn by, i. 503; 
guests received with, i. 540, ii, 296 ; 
in betrothal rites, ii. 18 sg.; as a 
means of benefiting newly bought 
animals, ii, 19, 285 $9.3 prog: 
nostication relating to, ii. 128, 164 : 
robbing people of their, ii, 170; 
made scarce by à thunderstorm in 
&diygu, ii. 176; used in practices 
intended to destroy the dgs, ii. 180, 
296; in a rite intended io cause 
prosperity, ii. 194; given io the 
ploughman, ii, 219 sg.; given to 
schoolboys praying for rain, ii. 261 ; 
applied to the animal ridden by a 
bride, ii. 296; a newly married 
couple received by the wife's mother 
with, ii. 296; offered or applied to 
pilgrims or their animals, ii. 296 sg. ; 
made scarce by a tortoise, ii. 343. 
See Biestings, Buttermilk 

—, curdled, i, 102, ii. 295; sour, i, 
102, 237, 245, 503, ii. 130, 180 

—, of a donkey, ii. 288; of a bitch, ii. 
307 ; of a woman, see Breast 

Milking, unclean women prohibited 
from, i. 232 

Milky Way, the, i. 130 sg. 

Mills, i. 204, 282, 321. 
mills 

Millstones, i. 289 

Mimosa, i. 373 

Mimiin, i. 391 

Mina (Muna), i. 412, ii, z10 

Mint, ii. 383, 480 

Miracles? worked by saints, i, 148-168 

Miscarriage, i. 271 


See Hand- 
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Misers, See Niggards 

Mashkat, i. 99, IOI, 104, 123, 135; 
136, 139, 141, 237, 368, 374, 408, 
409, 433, 463, 476, ii. 2, 3, 16, 35, 
44, 55, 74, 92, 96, 105, 109, I20, 
I51, 152, 304, 35I, 352, 361, 362, 
397, 408, 414, 490, 492, 494-498, 
501, 503, 504, 506, 507, 5II, 519, 
528, 534, 538, 560 

Mislaying a thing, i. 411 

Mitford, Bertram, i. 478 

Moab, i. 58, 61, 75, 108, 122, 125, 
225, 368, 360, 371-374, 376, 399, 
418, 429, 432, 470, 542, 562, ii. 46, 
175, 269, 415, 432, 491-493, 495, 
498-500, 502, 508, 509, 5II, 513, 
518, 521, 527, 535, 551 sg. 

Mockery, i. 362, ii. 149, 153 

Mock-sultan, i. 176, ii. 153 sg. 

Mommsen, Theodor, i. 16 

Monchicourt, Ch., ii, 26, 58, 64, 71, 
74 76-78, 84, 85, 306, 313, 351 

Monday, i. 174, 176, 215, 275, 285, 
287, ii, 41-43, 89, 209, 210, 224, 
229, 399, 421, 423, 481, 511, 536 

Money, offered to saints, i. 63, 64, 80, 
87, 90, 91, 166, 168-174, 180, 185- 
187, 191, 552, 557; to the sea, i. 
9o ; lending, changing, or receiving, 
i. 94, 206, 298; putting it into one’s 
bag, i. 94, 206, 298; given to 
doctors, i. 155 sg., cf. i 205; 
taking it in one's hand, i. 206; 
buried in the ground, i. 211, 289, 
290, 304, 305, 307, 308, 311, 313, 
315, 359, 371, 379, ii. 69, 247, 288, 
308, 309, 339; given to the writer 
of a charm, i. 218, 355; name 
given it by the juin, i. 264; charm 
protecting it when carried in a bag, 
i. 307; offered to 142,1. 331 ; toa 
hámma,i.335; in certain rites, i. 357, 
402; offered as ‘ër, i. 532, 536; 
taking it out of one's bag, ii. 32; 
dreaming of, ii. 54; given to the 
mother of a new-born babe, ii. 376, 
381, 390, 392, 393, 395. 396, 402; 
by the father of a new-born child 
to the first person congratulating 
him, ii. 378; given in connection 
with the first shaving of a child, ii. 
408-411 ; in connection with circum- 
cision, ii. 419, 420, 422-426, 428 sg. ; 
to scribes and certain other'persons 
at funerals, ii. 455, 463, 464, 466, 
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488; to poor people al graves, ii, 
462, 481, 483, 484, 502; earned by 
a person who arranges his funeral 
in advance, ii. 487 sg. See Bb 
alldh, Coins 

Monkeys, i. 368, ii. 315 

Montelius, Oscar, i. 451 

Montet, Edouard, i. 182 

Months of the solar year, names of 
the, ii. 159 

Moon, the, i. 119, 124-128, 143, 153, 
209, 217, 249, ii. 21, 42, 46, 328, 
553 sg.; eclipses of, i. 123, 128, 
ii. 94 

“ Moors ”, meaning of the term, i. 4 

Morand, Marcel, ii. 495 

Mornand, Félix, i. 543 

Morning, acts or cvents in the, i. 223, 
244, 249, 250, 268, 269, 278, 403, 
419, 421, 485, 585, 597 sg., ii. 5, 7, 
11-16, 19, 21, 27-33, 37, 41, 69, 
70, 298. See Daybreak, Sunrise 

Mortars, wooden, i. 596 

Mosques, personified as saints, i. 50, 
402, 495 sg.; attached to saint- 
shrines, i. 52 sg. ; the baraka of, i. 
204, 205, 402 sg.; entering or 
leaving, i 206; menstruous women 
prohibited from visiting, i. 230; 
sexual intercourse prohibited in, i, 
230 sg.; sexually unclean in- 
dividuals prohibited from entering, 
i. 231, 296; excremental impurity 
prohibited in, i. 234, 281; man- 
slayers prohibited from entering, i. 
237, ii. 11; slippers removed before 
entering, i. 241, 242, 410; fresh 
milk not to be taken into, i. 256; 
circumambulation of, i. 323, 324, 
402, ii. 7, 8, 257, 265; defiled by 
would-be jugglers, i. 362; oaths 
taken at, i. 492, 495, 496, 506, 512 
sq.; ‘ar performed at, i. 523, 524, 
528, 531, 532, 534, 535, 594; 
strangers entertained in, i. 537 5g. ; 
asylums for refugees, i. 561, 563; 
meals partaken of in, i. 592, ii. 62, 
63, 95-97, 102, 104, 112, 162, 173, 
174, 194, 211, 215, 216, 259, 293, 
365, 366, 376, 389, 391, 467, 468, 
470, 475, 476, 479; whistling in, ii. 
34; illumination of, ii. 67, 87, 97; 
nfáfar attached to, ii. 9r; rain- 
making at, ii. 259-261, 264-266; 
rain falling on a Friday on flags of 
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ii. 264; dogs prohibited from 
entering, ii, 304 ; utilised to promote 
a woman's delivery, ii. 372; dead 
persons sometimes washed in, ii. 
444; vessels used for washing a 
dead body deposited in, ii. 447; 
mortuary chapels attached to, ii. 
456, 457, 529; mats brought from, 
ii. 468, 469, 540 

Mother, ritual use of the name of a 
person's, i. 121, 129, 144, 216, 337, 
li. 119, 120, 387, 388, 465, 555; the 
curse of a, i. 489; oaths sworn by 
one's, i. 499 sg. ; a girl may only in 
certain cases be named after her, 
ü. 405; the milk of a, see Breast. 
See Childbirth and new-born chil- 
dren, Parents 

— of pearl, i. 439, ii. 419 

Mother's bróther, euphemistic term for 
the, ii. 29; circumcision arranged 
by the, ii. 420, 428 

— father, à first-born child dressed in 
clothes sent by its, ii. 388; a boy 
named after his, ii, 405 

— mother, a girl named after her, ii. 
405 sq. 

Mothers, young, meeting each other, 
i. 256, ii. 399 

Moths, ii. 16, 359 

Mouétte, Germain, i. 48, ii, 417 

Mouliéras, Auguste, i. 14, 64, 238, ii. 
HS 147, 148, 255, 313, 418, 430, 
481 

Mountains, holy, i 44, 45, 62, 80-83 ; 
haunted, i. 282, 283, 371, 372, 377 

Mourning rites, Chapters XX. and 
XXI. ii. 434-560 passim ; observed 
in the month of the 'Átár, ii. 76-80 

Moustache, itching of the, ii. 36 

Mouth, a wry, i. 299; the evil, i. 416- 
410, 430, 477; closing & dead or 
dying person's, ii. 435, 491, 539 

Movements, violent, ii. 223, 250, 262, 
270, 271, 427 

Mpongwe (Southern Guinea), i. 550 

AMqgabríiya, i. 63 

Madddem, of a shrine, i. 42, 168-172, 
178, 189, 559 sg, ii. 221; of a 
téifa, i. 182-186, ii. 402; of some 
haunted place, i. 285-287, 338; of 
a prison, i, 599; of huntsmen, ii. 
366-368 

Mrdbdt (mrabf, murabit), plur. mrdb- 
fin, i. 28, 36, 40, 41, 44, 63, 499 


Asdlla, i, 123, ii. 105, 112-115, 117- 
I19, 126, 132, 254, 255, 273 

Alsgula, ii. 465, 537 

AMsémmen, ii. 476, 483 

Msdmngt*, ii. 166 

Mud, uscd in 'Zr-making, i. 536; in 
rites connected with a death, ii. 437, 
439, 441, 508, 519 

Mudd, i. 256, ii. 238 sg. 

** — of Sidi Bel Abbas ”, ii. 238 

Midden, cry of the, i. 95, 206, ii. 30, 
218, 378; attached to a shrine, i. 
174 sg.; singing religious songs, ii. 


gr 

Mudhhib, i. 301 

Milinen, E. von, i. 61, 75, 84, 259, 
260, 372, 542, ii. 493, 502, 510 sg. 

Mufflons. See Sheep, wild 

Muhammad, the Prophet, i. 36, 46, 47, 
50, 51, 80, 102-105, 108, 113, 117, 
119, 123, 126, 133, 136-142, 175, 
205, 226, 235, 347: 367, 375 382, 
421, 423, 446, 476, 495, 503, 504, 
542, 547, 565, ii. 6, 12, 61, 64, 78, 
87, 89, 93, 96, 97, 100, 101, 114, 
2IO, 215, 240, 241, 255, 256, 330, 
337, 340, 351, 352, 356, 361, 378, 
389, 397-399, 406, 414, 416, 430-432, 
465, 491, 493, 498, 499, 501, 506, 
511, 512, 527, 528, $34, 535, 542, 
551; the prayer for, i. 71, 118, 418, 
420, ii, 87, 112, 190, 213, 214, 226, 


230, 257, 360, 450, 477. See 
Bubiri, AishAde 
— (Mühámmed), the name, and 


names derived from it, i, 139-141, 
218, 252, 445, ii. 30, 216, 328, 342, 
404, 405, 407 . 

Muhammadan traditions, i. 47, 117, 
133, Ï. 33, 97, 407, 408, 413, 414, 
430, 495,499. See Buhari, Mishkāt 
uhammadans outside Morocco, i, 
39, 46-48, 50-52, 54, 61, 72, 102, 
108, III, 113-115, 133, 135, 139, 
143, 144, 146, 148, 158, 159, 168, 
169, 174, 175, 179, 205, 222, 225, 
226, 242, 356, 369-382, 386-390, 
407-410, 412, 413, 418-446, 470, 475, 
476, 542, 543, 562, 563, 579, ii. 3, 
6, 33, 40, 42, 46, 74, 89, 90, 92, 
254-256, 306, 307, 397; 398, 416, 
490-516, 528, 530, 533-536, 539 

Muharram. See ‘Astr 

— mysteries of the Shi‘ah Moslems, 
ï. 84 
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Muir, Szr William, i. 51, 78, 119, 126, 
141, ii. 93 

Alujghddin, or hero saints, i. 43, 44, 
63, 69, 71, 73, 74, 85, 176, 196, 
260, ii, 41, 256, 261 

Aldi, the use of the term, i. 36, 40 

Milai ‘Abdl‘aztz, i. 39, 194, 229, 238, 
560 sg. 

— ‘Abdllah (Dukkála), i. 64, 175, 186, 
289, 290, 364, 497, 499, 561 

— 'Abdlgáder j-Jildli, i. 39, 62, 149, 
150, 159, 165, 181, 182, 188, 318, 
319, 331, 350, 363, 364, 389, 554, ii. 
87, 310, 372, 421 

— ‘Abdrrdhman, ii. 255, 274. 

— 'Abdsslam ben Mšīš (bel I-M8iS, 
bel l-Mašīš) (Bni ‘Arog), i. 39, 42, 
45, $4, 60, 70, 71, 108, 151, 163, 
170, 175, 179, 180, 188, 192, 199, 
200, 201, 205, 259, 260, 275, 315, 
336, 411, 552, ii. 232, 355, 372, 380, 


404 

— 'Abdüllah ben EHsüyin (Tamsloht), 
i. 250, 364 

— ‘Abdiillah 1-GazwAni (Marráksh), 


i, 498 
— ‘Abslim (Dukkála), i. 83 
— Áhmed r-Raistli, i. 210 
— ‘Ali ben z-Záhra (Shriga), i. 96 
— ‘Ali Bisiirgin. See Sidi Büglirgin 
— ' Alt &-Srif, i. 38 
— 'Áqób Méngar (Aglu), i. 85 
— 1“Arbi d-Dürg&wi, i. 182 
— Bráhim (a jenn saint), i. 283 
— Brahim ben Slim (Igigain), i. 160, 
178, 181, 188, 194 
— Bü'ázza, i. 45, 96 
«— Būsëlhäm,.i. 68, 96, 162 sg. 
— Bul'áib (Azemmur), i. 65, 186, 561 
— Busta, i. 41, 42, 160, 163, 181 
— l-Hafid, i. 39 
— 1-Hasan, i. 92, 131, 170, 241, ii. 542 
— Hmed Sqalli (Fez), i. 182 
— Idris the Elder (Zárhün), i. 37, 60, 
65, 176, 179 
— Idris the Younger, i. 42, 45, 64, 65, 
168, 170, 172, 175-177, 181, 187, 
196, 318, 391, 498, 560, ii, 256, 372, 
399, 411, 418, 420 
— Isma‘il, i. 137, 241, 352, 423 
— Mhámmüd (Andjra), i. 69, 557 
— Mhánimed, i. 42 
— S‘aid,i 496 
— Sliman, i. 73, ii. 364 
— t-Th&mi, i. 202 
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Mülài t-Thåmi of Wazzan, i. 154, 182 

— Ya'qoh, i. 87, 155, 165, 170, 176, 
177, 180 

— Vae'qob ben Mensór (Shiddma), i. 
6r 

Mulattocs, i. 483, ii. 413 

“Mule of the cemetery, the”, i. 
405 sg., ii. 148, 550 

t — of the night, the little ”, i. 406 

Mules, i. 82, 83, 96, 97, 112, 172, 173, 
192, 227, 230, 233, 253, 256, 280, 
398, 405, 406, 424, 436, 464, 487, 
512, 576, 590, ii. 27, 51, 108, 188, 
203, 218, 229, 284-287, 289, 290, 
296, 314, 323, 342, 346, 418, 422 

Mullets, i. 90 

Málüd, the feast of the, i. 50, 133, 516, 
di. 85, 87-89, 103, 121, 131, 146, 
406, 420, 423, 428, 429, 483; the 
month of the, i, 133, 170, 175, 254, 
494, ii. 86-89 

Minbar, ii, 112, 114 

Munzinger, W., ii. 370, 505 

Murábi]. See Mrabat 

Murray, G. W., ii. 431 

Misa, the name, ii. 30 

Muscles, strained, ii. 403 

Music, i. 67, 104, 140, 162, 174, 184, 
314, 325, 341, 344-350, 380 sg., ii. 
30, 53, 60, 61, 65, 66, 77, 80, 81, 
84, 87, 88, 91, 98, 133, 134, 137-146, 
187, 266, 268, 388, 389, 396, 419, 
422, 426, 428, 471, 522; taught by 
dead saints, i, 163 sg. 

Musil, Alois, i. 99, 368, 372, 399, 439, 
442, 542, Y. 40, 41, 321, 323, 333; 
336, 380, 399, 491, 493, 495, 499, 
502, 503, 511, 521, 551 

Mustard seed, ii. 514 

Müt l-ard, i. 110, ii. x80, 187, 197, 256, 
300 sg. 

Mwülin d-Dalil, i. 182, ii. 449 

Myrtle, i. 108, 127, 169, 257, 552, ii. 
80, 453, 458, 461, 480-483, 512, 532, 
549 

AMsára, meaning of the term, i. 56, 63, 
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Nachtigal, G., i. 444 

Nader, ii. 416 

Naga, n- (miracle-working rock near 
Demnat), i. 69 sg. 

Nata haie, ii. 353 sg. 

Nail-parings, i. 236, 432, 577, ii. 194, 
195, 555 sg. 
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Nails, i. 573, 605, ii. 26; paring of, i. 
236, 251, 4IO, 539, ii. 43-45, 92, 
414; diseased, i. 280. See Hang- 
nails 

Nakedness, i, 48, 49, 126, 253, 297, 
334, 486, 487, 506, 507, 517, ii. 52, 
59, 170, 190, 268, 271, 272, 279, 
280, 298 

Names, mentioning of supernatural 
beings’, i. 25, 263, 297; of God, i. 
107, 139, 208, 239, 352, 353, 376 
492-494 ; the baraka of, i. 139-141 ; 
given to children, i. 186, 428, ii. 
404-407 ; of juan or jinn, i. 208, 211, 
212, 215, 329, 354, 355, 359-362, 
379, 391, 570, 571, 605, ii. 310; 
of spirits having a somewhat 
distinct personality, i, 392-413; of 
saints in dry-weather charms, ii. 
279. See Bismillah 

Naming of children, i. 141, 203, 216, 
308, 309, 311, 404, 444, 607, ii. 250, 
251, 373, 386-398, 403 

Nandi (British East Africa), i. 95, 120, 
126, 478, ii. 31, 32, 34, 40 

JVággár, i. 510 

Narcissus, i. 112 

Nasamonians, i. 514, 550, ii. 57, 551 

Nasertyin, i, 182 

Ndšra, n-, i. 338 

Najaf, the, ii, 160, 176 sg. 

Navel, the, henna applied to, ii. 108, 
172, 383, 384, 389; of a dead 
person, ii. 446, 451 

Navel-string, ji. 372, 373, 382 

Ndahdwa, i i. 406 

Waid, ii, 438, 439, 441. 
Aijdur 

Neb, the, of a raven, i. 463, ii. 332: 
of a swallow, ii. 340 

Neck, a distorted, ii. 392, 394 

Nëdgär, néddára, i. 341-343 

Nedim, en-, ii. 93, 94, 430 

Needles, i. 251, 252, 306, 393, 408, 
434, 435, 595, ii. 25, 26, 28, 29, 
169, 276-278, 449, 557 

Negresses, ii. 452 

Negro influence, i. 12, 13, 379-382 

Negroes, i. 265, 276, 285, 336, 341, 
396, 397, 404, 437, 478, 484, ii. 15, 
16, 18, 413 

Neighbours, curses of, i. 486 ; ‘dr on, 
i. 518; duties to, strengthened by 
partaking of food in common, i. 
568 


See Aggdin, 
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Néjma, i. 284 

Nemrud (Nimrod), Xing, ii. 205 

Nervousness, ii. 308 

Nettle trees, i, 68 

Neumann, Richard, i. 91 

Neuralgic pains, i. 271 

New things or places, i. 88, 197, 205, 
269, 294, 304, 307, 311, 313, 318, 
319, 322, 323, 330, 332, 333, 376, 
430; 431, 580, 585, ii. 9, 24, 125, 168, 
104, 239, 246, 322, 331, 400. See 
Clothes 

— state of life, bride and bridegroom 
entering a, i, 47, 388, 422, ii. 9 

— Year (Old Style), i. 110, 133, 248, 
571, 592 sg., ii. 58, 84, 147-149, 156, 
160-174, 299 

Ngágef, ii. 452 

Nhér ‘arafa. See ‘Arafa day 

— Lérhd'tn, ii, 478 
— ‘astra, See ‘Astra or the ‘astra 
day 

— ld-'gás, ii. 176 

— Idisán, ii, 177 

— i-má'ràj, ii. 89 

— I-má'sa u v-rd'1, i. 176 

— mina, ii. 110 

— wndsha, i. 175, ii. 89 

— n-nga, ii, 223 

— n-nsil de l-bekri, ii. 210 

— s-sdba', ii. 387, 408. See Seventh 
day after the birth of a child 

— s-sdba' de n-nfisa, ii. 389. See 
Seventh day after the birth of a 
child 

— t-Helttydm, ii. 477 

Aber (n&éra), i. 160, ii. 362 

Niebuhr, Carsten, i, 123, 143, 281, 
379, 542, 544, ii. 21, 351, 415, 
551 

Niggards, i. 135, 406, 420, 481, 487, ` 
488, 574, 601, 604 

Night, oath sworn by the, i. 504; 
actions or events at, see Dark 

Night-blindness, i. 299 sg., ii. 302, 303, 
310, 311, 325, 327 

Night-herons, ii, 341 

Nightingales, i, 105 ; 

Nikander, Gabriel, i. 419 

Nilsson, M. P., ii. 153-155, 158 

Nine, ii. 239-241 

Nisén, the, i. 117, 132, 237, 240, 257, 
443, 585, ii. 176, 177-179, 197, 300 

Niya Salima, i i. 380 

Noach, i. 364 
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Noldcke, Th., i. 75, 114, 131, 367, 368, 
371, 376, 382, 386, 387. 390, 399, 
413, H. 352, 530, 532, 551 

Noetling, Fritz, i. 470 

Noffar, ii. 91, 100 

Noise, spirits frightened by, i. 314, 
323, 325, 375, ii. 374, 518; as a 
rain-charm, ii. 262, 270; raising the 
wind, ii. 280. See Wailing 

Nonius Marcellus, ii. 155, 503 

Nose, the, tattoos on or over, i. 449, 
451, 465 sg.; itching of, ii. 36; of 
the animal sacrificed at the Great 
Fenst, ti. 121; of a sheep, ii. 302 ; 
of any animal, ii. 363 

November, ii. 128, 159 sg. 

Nowack, Wilhelm, i. 568 

Nidri dd §-Sttrb, n-, i. 329 

— dë t-ttb jar, n-, i. 328 sg. 

Nel, or hollow at the threshing-floor, 
ii. 232, 236 

Nubia, ii. 426 

Numbers, magic power in, i. 141-143, 
578, ii. 239; odd and even, i, 141, 
142, 446, ii. 333, 448, 458, 527, 529 ; 
association of, with sacred persons 
or things, i, 141-143 ; magic power 
in combinations of, i. 144-146, 378. 
See Five, Forty, Nine, Seven, 
Seventy, Ten, Three 

Numbers, i. 540, 563, ii. 253 

Numidia, i. 39, 40, 84, 99, 122 sq. 

iin, or the 68th chapter of the 
Koran, i. 411 

Nymphodorus, i. 477 


Oaths, i. 45, 126, 193, 197, 219, 492- 
517, 568, 604, ii. 31, 307, 368 d 

Occupations, patron saints of various, 
i, 179-181 

Ochre, ii. 143, 144, 396, 469 

Ockley, Simon, i. 520, ii, 330, 416 

Octagon, the empty, i. 457 

October, i. 130, 133, 176, 178, 221, 
245, 590, ii. 127, 150, 160, 207 sg. 

Offering, of butter, honey, milk, oil, 
or wheat, i. 222, 223, 243, 244, 
426 sg., ii. 19, 41 ; of meat, i. 279, 
426; of other food as well, i. 426, 
586 sg.; of bread on the road, i. 
487 ; of food as ‘ar or as a means of 
covenanting, i. 520, 540, 549; of 
black things, ii, 16; of white 
things, ii. 19 

Offerings, to spirits, i, 85-87, 291, 292, 


315, 317, 319, 320, 322, 323, 327, 
329-341, 364, 365, 376, 393, 401, ii. 
163, 164, 168, 197, 281 ; to the sea, 
i. 90, 91, 327 ; to the moon, i. 124; 
to an old mosque, i. 402; to tents, 
ii, 162; to Hagtza, ii. 168; to 
huntsmen, ii. 368; to sainis, see 
Saints. See First-fruit offerings 

Offspring, means of promoting the 
birth of, i, 66, 68, 69, 73, 74, 77, 
79, 85, 88-90, 93, IIO, 202, 203, 
205, 291, 325, 327, 553, 554, 559, 
581, 583-585, ii. 65, 126, 178, 182, 
184, 189-191, 250, 305, 306, 311, 
320, 331, 332, 342, 346, 347, 352, 
376, 392, 404, see Fertility; prac- 
tices supposed to affect the looks of 
unborn, i. 107, 426, 586 sg., ii, 323 ; 
acts supposed to cause injury to 
unborn, i, 127, 128, 273, 279, 505, 
ii. 13; to influence the sex of 
unborn, i. 245, 586, ii, 372, 373, 
394; to prevent the birth of, i. 459, 
487, ii. 557, see Barrenness; to 
promote the birth of male, i. 584, 
585, 587 sg., ii. 306, 352; events 
supposed to indicate the sex of 
future, i. 585 sg, ii, 400; prog- 
nostication with regard to the birth 
of, ii. 189. See Conception, Fer- 
tility, Pregnancy 

Oil, olive or argan, i. 43, 64, 107, 110, 
126, 166, 170, 172, 200, 220-223, 
239, 254, 287, 317, 325, 338, 353, 
355, 362, 401, 530, 581, 589, ii. 5, 
54, 68, 69, 76, 77, 92, 194, 215, 216, 
279, 288, 292, 301, 311, 322, 324- 
327, 331, 342, 355, 358, 376, 377, 
383, 384,412, 423 — 

E ago i, 46, 489, 499, ii. 7, 452, 496, 
3 

— Year, the, ii, 85, 155-157 

Oldenberg, Hermann, i, 421, 476, ii. 
514 

Oleanders, i. 109, 110, 156, 217, 240, 
285, 287, 329, 441 S7., li. 59, 172, 
173, 181, 183, 185, 190-192, 218, 
227, 220, 404. 

Olearius, Adam, ii. 72 

Olive oil. See Oil 

— trees and olives, i. 68, 69, 75-77, 
106, 107, 121, 157, 162, 190, 200, 
202, 282, 310, 311, 361, 402, 409, 
556, 586, ii. 135, 163, 185, 282 

Oman (Arabia), ii, 507 
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‘Omar (Umar), amin alléh, i. 39 

—, Qaid, i. 68, 529 

Omens, various magical influences and, 
Chapter XII. ii. 1-57. See Divina- 
tion 

One-eyed persons, i. 419, 505, ii. 13, 26 

Onions, i, 11r, 330, 332, 452, ii. 177, 
102, 259, 319, 342, 354; 424 

Ophiogenes, ii. 354 

Opium, i. 573 

Orange-water, i. 213, 217, 236, ii, 
107, 486 

Orchards, i. 237, 319, 436, 437, 443; 
444, 504, ii, 11, 177, 182-187, 252 

Orders, religious. Sze Religious orders 

‘Orf, i. 409-413 

Ornaments, abstinence from the use 
of, ii. 469, 471, 506 sg. 

Orphans, ii. 420 

Osiander, Ernst, i. 106, 119, 126 

Ostriches, i. 382 

Othman ('Utmān), i. 39 

Outgrowths, abnormal, ii. 14 

Ovens, public, i. 106, 204, 330, 356, 
371, 372, 590, 607 

Ovidius Naso, P., i. 84, 401, ii. 515 

Oviduct of a hen, i. 576 

Outs tragelaphus, i. 172, 277 

Owls, i. 166, 394, 401, 459, 464, ii. 
2, 186, 333-336 

Oxen. See Bullocks 


Pack-horses, ii. 283 

— -saddles, i. 424, 523, 524, 588 

Pain, immunity from, ii. 291, 314 

Palestine, i, 48, 58, 6t, 72, 75; 83, 84, 
91, 99, 107, 111, 120, 125, 131, 158, 
192, 208, 210, 356, 366, 367, 369- 
374, 376, 399, 402, 414, 415, 418, 
419, 421, 425, 429-432, 438, 440, 
442, 444, 456, 470-473, 475, 542; 
544, 545, 549, 562, 563, 597, 608, 
ii. 30, 175, 179, 240, 253, 269, 273, 
317, 333, 335, 351, 380, 385, 386, 
397, 415, 416, 432, 491-495, 497; 
498, 500, 502, 503, 505, 507, 509, 
511, 528, 531, 533; 536, 551 

Palgrave, W. G., i. 122, 373, 542 

Pallary, Paul, i. 415, 439, 470, 471, 473 

Pallme, Ignatius, i. 543, il. 315, 432, 
493 

Palm branches or leaves, ii. 480, 511, 
512, 532 

— bushes or trees, i. 50, 62, 106, 185, 
282, 474 
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Palmer, E. IL, i. 118, 138, 153, 367, 
373, 470, ii. 493, 498, 502, 542 

Palmetto, i, 26, 45, 88, 112, 113, 137, 
189, 200, 555, 590, 599, ii. 21, 33, 
97; 117, 233, 422, 452, 458, 463, 532 

Pananti, Signor, i, 503, ii. 493, 495, 
502, 811, 536 

Pans, earthenware, i. 329, 598, ii. 17, 
18, 24, 28, 248, 276, 335, 439, 441 

Paradise, i. 44-47, 80, 108, 117, 133, 
136, 138-141, 412, 451, ii. 5, 37, 64, 
IIO, 152, 226, 360, 383, 416, 458, 
487, $19, 538, 559 5g. ; the tree of, 
ii. 30, 37, 89 sg. » 

Paralysis, i. 271, 331, 344, Ï. 344, 349 

Parents, curses of, i, 24, 46, 69-71, 95, 
270, 271, 287, 480, 485, 488-492, ii. 
482, 546; the baraka of, i. 46; 
blessings of, i. 46, 489, 490, 546; 
curses pronounced upon a person’s 
ancestors or, i, 480, 481, 485, 491; 
certain acts supposed to cause the 
death of one of one’s, i. 603, ii. 34; 
the death of little children or onc of 
twins saving the lives of their, i. 
607 sg., ii, 403, 519; dreaming of, 
ii. 47, 56; fdtha on behalf of ono’s, 
ii, 112, 236; eating the liver of the 
animal sacrificed when their child 
is named, ii, 390; the hair lock of 
a boy must not be shaved before the 
death of his, ii. 413, 415; boys 
circumcised without the knowledge 
of their, ii, 420, 428; blessings 
of, or forgiveness given by, dead, 
ji. 435, 521; not allowed to wash 
the dead bodies of their grown-up 
children or vice versá, ii. 444: 
children commemorating the death 
of their, ii. 479; rewarded by their 
children on the day of resurrection, 
ii. 482, 531; children visiting the 
graves of their, ii, 482, 511, 546. 
See Father, Mother 

Parkinson, R., ii. 433 

Partridges, i. 277, ii. 50, 169, 175, 294, 
335, 3371 549 

Passages between or through stones, 
rocks, or vaults, i. 69-71, 79, 287 

Patience, affliction to be borne with, 
ii. 442, 494, 519 

Paton, L. B., i. 395 

Patron saints, i 179-I89, 193, 194, 
288, 498, 514, 551, 557, 558, 607 

Pear trees, i. 434, 438, ii. 190 
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Pearls, ii. 98, 99, 178 sg. 

Peas, ii. 166, 208, 209, 212 

Pedro de Alcalá, i. 40 

Peel used in the baking of bread, ii. 


273 

Pegs to which animals are tethered, i. 
173 

Pelly, SY» Lewis, ii. 71 

Penis, the, of a fox, i. 573, ii. 322; 
of a hedgehog, ii. 324; of a man, 
see Genitals 

Pennyroyal, ii. 59, 183, 185, 190-192, 
194, 297, 358 

Pentacle, i. 450, 468 

Pepper, i. 121, 330, 332, 361, ii. 124, 
194, 358, 371 

Perera, B. Franklin, i. 469 

Perfumes, abstinence from the use of, 
ii. 506 

Periods, holy, i. 132, 133, 219, 223 597.3 
charms written at certain, i. 217 sg. 
See Days, Feasts, and other special 
headings 

Perjury, i. 505, 507-509, 514 

Persia, i. 71, 88, 115, 142, 257, 399, 
418, 429, 440, 463, 470, 472, 473; 
563, ii. 72, 78, 314, 415, 416, 490, 
491, 493, 499, 50I, 507, 530 

—, ancient, i. 26, 118, 257, 476, ii. 543 

Perspiration, i. 275 sg., ii. 312, 318, 
342, 356, 384 

Pestles, brass, ii, 274, 278 

Peyrony, Æ., ii. 158 

Pfannenschmid, Heino, ii. 531 

Philostorgius, ii. 430 

Phoenicians, i. 216, 395, 453, 469, 471, 
476, 563, ii. 252, 430 

Photographs, i. 296 

Picnicking, ii. 45, 90 

Pidou de Saint Olon, Francois, i. 137, 
241, 280, ii. 330, 463, 480, 537 

Pierotti, Ermete, i. 48, 158, 563, ii. 
317. 351, 380, 415, 432, 491, 493, 
497, 503, 507, 528 

Piety, leading to sainthood, i. 44, 45, 
136; sometimes dangerous, i. $09. 
See Praying, Religious persons 

Pigeons, i 105, £60, 224, 259, 288, 
,289, 326, ii. 294, 337, 338, 546 — 

Pigs, i. 290, ii, 312-315. See Wild- 
boars 

Piles, ii. 59 

Pilgrimage to Mecca and pilgrims, i. 
8o, QI, 134-137, 201, 227, 229, 231, 

1238, 241, 251, 281, 495, 555, ii. 100, 
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109, 114, 296, 297, 329, 330, 407, 
411, 414, 449 

Pimples or pustules, i. 223, ii. 248, 
249, 302, 360 

Pine trees, i. 67 

Pinks, ii, 78, 480, 530 

Pistols, i, 308 

Pitchforks, ii. 230, 231, 265, 266, 273 

Placucci, M., ii. 404 sg. 

Plague, the, i. 271, 481, ii. 560 

Plaiting the fringe of a Báyfh, cerc- 
monia], i, 584 

Plaits, ii. 410-412, 440 sg. 

Planets, sacrifices to certain, i, 131; 
the scven, i, 143 

Plants, gathered at New Year's tide, 
i. 132 sg., ii. 169; at 'Gfitra, ii, 59 sg. ; 
or burned at Midsummer, ii. 182- 
186, 190-192, 203 

Plato, i. 27, 100, 545 sg. 

Plautus, T. M., i. 545 

Playfair, Sir R. Lambert, i. 396 

Playing, good /4/ to see children, ii, 31 

Pleiades, the, i. 130, 131, 143 

Plinius Secundus, C. i 78, 84, 122, 
141, 439, 441, 477, ii. 302, 317-310, 
354s 355, 359 

Ploss, H., ii. 4. 432 sg. 

Plough-beams, i ii. 211, 215 

Ploughing, i, 141, 142, 239, 592, ii. 
40, 4I, 43, 44, 171, 206-221, 274; 
ceremonial or fictitious, i. 579, ii. 
134, 150, 194, 274 sg. 

— animals, i, 199, 303, 304, 411, 433, 
444, ii. 167, 210-219, 265 

— season, dreams in the, i. 408, ii. 

. 54 5g.; the commencement of the 
first, ii. 208; of the later, ii. 209; 
jackals shrieking during the, ii, 321 

Ploughmen, i, 231, 411, 442, ii, 14, 32, 
72, 210-220, 224, 238, 273 sg. 

Plough-points or plough-shares, i. 305, 
576, ii, 212-216, 219, 225, 232, 251, 
273, 274, 276, 277, 451 

Ploughs, i. 441, 558, ii. 211-217, 219, 
273-275; toy-, i. 579, ii. 194, 275 

Plutarch, i, 100, 422, ii. 155 

Pointed ‘and sharp objects, regarded 
as ill-omencd, ii. 26 

Pointing at the sun, i. 120; at the 
moon, i. 127 

Poiret, Abbé, ii, 492, 493, 497, 498, 
504, 507, 511, 518, 530 

Poisoning, ii. 307, 336 

Poivre, P., ii. 26 
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Polack, J. S., i. 478 

Polak, J. E., i. $63, ii. 490, 493, 501, 
530 i 

Policemen, saints dangerous to, i, 193, 
194, 559 ` 

Pollutions, nightly, i. 231, 234, 408, 
411, ii. 5, 47 5g. 

Pollux, Julius, ii. 514 sg. 

Pomegranates, i. 107, 108, 209, 434, 
578, ii. 123, 125, 162, 163, 185, 
212-214, 301 

Pommerol, M., i. 470 

Poplars, i. 109, ii, 183-185 

Porcupines, i. 105, 277, ii. 325, 326, 
400 sg. 

Portuguese amulets, i. 439, 463, 470 

Poseidon, i. 91 

Potsticks, ii. 259, 267 

Potter’s earth, i. 217, 600 

Pottery, figures painted on, i. 446, 
452, 453, 460, 468, 471 sg. ; broken 
at weddings, 'i. 582; accidental 
breaking of, i. 608; selling of, ii, 
61; supposed destruction of, ii. 


130 sg. 

Pouqueville, F, C. H, L. i. 471 

Powder, i, 265, 307, 325, 361, 507, ii. 
28, 115, 295 

— play, i, 67, 178, 307, 308, 530, ii. 
88, ro4, 132, 187, 389, 421, 423, 
424, 426 

Praise, considerod dangerous, i i. 416- 
419, 477; of a dead person, ii, 437, 
438, 440, 495, 515, 538 

Prayer, i. 24-26, 28, 31, 32, 479 

Praying, leading to sainthood, i. 
44 5g.; on the sea-shore, i. 45, 90; 
on the sea, i. 92; at & place where 
the sun is shining, i. 119; the duty 
of, i. 134, 135, 142, 407 ; at shrines, 
i 174 sg.; danger in, i. 226 sg.; 
polluted by infidels, i. 229 ; unclean 
individuals prohibited from, i. 230, 
231, 234, ii. 398; prohibited in 
unclean places, i. 234, 239; gives 
efficacy to curses, i. 234, ii. 110; 
ablution a preparation for, i. 235 ; 
paring of one's nails a preparation 
for,i. 236; slippers removed before, 
i. 241; the observance of the duty 
of, requisite for the performance of 
certain acts, i. 253, 353, ii. 238, 411, 
424, 443, 527; certain beliefs 
relating to, i, 259, 272, 410, ii. 
12 sg.; with the face turned in a 


wrong direction, i, 360; refrained 
from by would-be jugglers, i. 362; 
a remedy against injurics caused by 
the evil eye, i. 445; good fal to 
meet somebody who is engaged in, 
ii. 31; the dreams of persons who 
have abstained from, ii, 46, 54; 
of persons who have observed the 
duty of, ii. 54 ; in Ramadan, ii. 95; 
at the Little Feast, ii. 105; at the 
Great Feast, ii 112-115; pre- 
cautions taken by persons engaged 
in, ii, 112 sg.; women having the 
habit of, ii. 243, 443; for rain, ii. 
252, 254-264, 266-268, 270, 273 $7. ; 
for the dead, ii. 452, 456, 457, 
497, 498, Sor, 528, 529, 555; for 
the Prophet, see Muhammad, See 
Fáttha 

Praying mais, i, 119, 239, li. 125, 392 

Pregnancy, i, 107, 127, 128, 130, 211, 
212, 273, 279, 403, 404, 505, 586 sq., 
ii, 401, 402, 453-455. 473; $5 
means of preventing, i. 459, 576, ii. 
557; affecting a mother's milk, ii, 
288, 319, 320, 325, 327, 332, 334 
339, 342, 346, 401 

Preller, L., ii. 155 

Pretenders, i. 42 

Preuss, K, Th., fi. 35, 529 

Prickly pears, i. 201, 202, 504, ii. 26 

Prison, bad /Z/ to meet a person who 
is being taken to, ii. 31 

— magic, i. 599, 600, 607, ii, 307 sg. 

Prisse d'Avennes, i. 470 

Procksch, Otto, i, 543,.563 

Procopius, i. 51, 100, 514, Hi. 56 

Profane, the araka and the, i. 146 sg. 

Profession of the faith, the. See 
Kalimah 

Propertius, ii, 515 

Property, safeguarded from accidents, 
i. 67, ii. 125; witchcraft practised 
for the purpose of inheriting, i. 
576; divided with a frog as arbiter, 
ii, 345 

Prophetic gifts, ascribed to saints, i. 
158 sg. 

Prophets, “ the most great name ” of 
God known to, i. 139 

Prosperity, charms for, i. 213, 215 sg., 
li. 328; rites supposed to cause, i. 
363, 589-593, ii. 80, 122, 169, 194, 
252, 338, 353; yeast a symbol of, 
ii, 248; event indicating, ii. 357 
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Prostitutes, i. 94, 306, 483-485, 491, 3 


595, ii. 26, 399 

T'rostitution, religious, i. 198, 395 

Proverbs, i. 491, 545 

Psalms, i. 569 

Paylli, ii. 354 sg. 

Pubes, hair of the, i. 126, 577, ii. 5, 
219, 286, 328; exudations from 
the, ii. 303 . 

Puchstein, Otto, i. 474 

Pulse, i. 106, 180, 592, ii. 165, 228, 
238, 241, 248, 251 

Pumpkins, ii. 177, 192, 193, 237 

Punjab, ii, 437, 452 

Puppets, i. 79, 330-332, 335. 340, 341, 
343, 596, ii. 73, 79, 80, 221-224, 
259, 265-270, 273 » 

Pups, i. 585, 598, 599, 607, ii. 16, 303, 
305-307 

Pustules or pimples, i. 223, ii. 248, 
249, 302, 360 

Pyramids, i. 369 


Qdéla (giblah), i. 69, 97, 121, 134, 
137-139, 207, 234, 337, 343: 360, 
495, 557, ii. 112, 113, 119, 230, 
238, 360, 435, 453, 458, 465, 497, 


29 

Qaid or giddid, i. 62, ii. 62, 121 sg. 

Oddi, ii. 126 

Qadriyin, i. 170 

Qaf, mountains of, i. 371 

Qafai (agaffal), ii. 196, 279, 281 

Qaid Haémmi, l-, i 44 

Qaigilsa, i. 104, 220, 254 

Qarina (Qrina), i. 402 

Qarwiyin, the, i. 62, 204, 210, 496, ii. 
91, 97, 372 

Qasmiyin, i, 182-184 

Qastallani, al-, i, 153, ii. 53 

Qazgiza, i. 220, 254, ii. 237 

Qdagdsa, grasshopper called, ii. 59 

Qazwini, al-, i, 366 

Qddésa, i. - 398 

Qdbba (gdbóa), i. 51-54, 56, 61, 63, 
66 


Qofd, i. 38, 39, 149 3 . 

Quarrelling, means of causing, i. 129, 
360, 577, 580, ii. 16, 23, 358; to be 
avoided on certain days, i. 300, ii 
546; bad fad, ii. 3r 

Quatremére, E. M., i. 427, 436, 442, 
544, 563 

Quedenfeldt, M., ii, 18, 45, 289, 354 

Quince-apples, i. 586 


Rabbits, i. 409, 599 sg. 

Rabies. .See Dogs 

Racing, ii. 115, 132, 133, 198, 221-223 

Rackow, E., ii. 142 

Rademacher, C., ii. 86 

Radishes, ii, 23 

Rags, used for the purpose of raising 
the wind, ii. 231, 281; as rain- 
charms, ii. 267; tied to saintly 
objects, see Tying 

Ráhma, the namo, i. 330, 332, ii. 277 

Rain, i, 116, 117, 132, 213, 214, 240, 
327, 505, ii, 206, 311, 532; in the 
nisån,i. 117, 237, 240, 257, 443, 585, 
ii. 177-179, 197, 300; in Adtyan, i 
117, di. 275 sg.; production of, i, 
163, 217, 558, ii. 18, 124, 198, 199, 
213, 214, 219, 223, 224, 247, 251, 
252, 254-274, 363; throwing out 
fire in, i. 258, 294, ii. 276 sg.; 
strangers bringing with them, i. 
541, 548; stopping or preventing, 
i 579, ii. 19, 172, 271, 274-279, 
281; indication of, ii. 127, 128, 
162-164, 206, 264, 265, 267, 311, 
331-333 " 

Rainbow, the, i. 117, ii. 180 

Rain-goddess, ii, 269 

** Raising an army ”, i. 353-355 

Raisins, i 107, 577, li. 22, 54, 101, 
125, 163, 165, 212, 213, 220, 285, 
477 ; red, i. 163, 362, ii. 22, 54, 376 

Rajab, i. 133, ii. 89, 90, 99 

Ramadün, i. 73, 133, 174, 176, 228, 
254, 301, 374, 494 SQ, ii, 65, 85, 
90-I03, 399, 406, 483, 535, sec 
Lilt I-gadr; the fast of, i, 5, 49, 
ue 135, 230, 253, 353, ii. 46, 91- :95; 
398, 413 

Ramage, C. T., ii. 505 

Rámi family, the (Fez), i. 172 

Rams, i. 99-IOr, 199, 315, 320, 359, 
588, ii. 18, 64, 66, 108, 115, 116, 
250-152, 195, 299-302, 343, 387- 
389, 397; with four horns, i. 100, 
438. See Sheep 

Randall-Maciver, David, i. 16, ii. 500 

Rantasalo, A, V., ii. 253 

Raéd af-Qarjás, i. 13, 37, 45, 210, ii. 
256, 258 

Rape, i. 522 

Ras iam, ii. 58 

— Lhan¥, X. 340 

— Lhdnut, ii, 165 

Rats, i, 199, 210, 232, 268 
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Ratio, Mr., of Mogador, i. 409 

Réduda, meaning of the term, i. 56, 57, 
60 

Ravens, i, 268, 463, ii. 16, 23, 331-333 

Réé‘a, or money-box, of a saint, i. 63, 
168, 170 sg. 

Reaping, i. 106, 231, 239, 252, ii. 40, 
41, 44, 207, 224-327, 337 

Reception rites, i. 538, 540, 548 sg. 

Red, i. 117, 128, 217, 218, 264, 277, 
330, 332, 344, 350, 360, 362, 380, 
382, 391, 394, 431, 443, 460, 572, 
li, 21, 22, 218, 302, 359, 419, 421, 
428, 507 . 

— earth, i. 443, 449, ii. 179 

Reeds, ii, 231, 281 

Refugees, i. 64, 65, 67, 74, 194, 227, 
520-522, 526, 532, 543, 559-561, 
563 sg. 

Refusal of a request, i. 424. sg. 

Reichhold, K., i. 471 

Reinach, Salomon, i, 92 

Religio, the word, i. 26-28 

Religion, meaning of the term, and 
the relationship between magic and, 
i. 17-34 

Religious learning, books of, i. 492, 
494, ii. 528 

— orders or fraternities, i. 181-186, 
497, ii. 449 

— persons, liable to be attacked by 
spirits, i. 242, 273, 371; certain 
acts should only be performed by, 
i, 253, 353, ii. 238, 411, 424, 443; 
the dreams of, ii. 54 

Re-marriage, i. 521, ii. 473, 507, 523 

Removals from a house of mourning, 
abstained from, ii. 469, 524 

Removing a thing from its place, i. 410 

Renz, B., ii, 432 sg. 

Return, means of procuring an absent 
person's speedy or safe, i. 121, 173, 
206, 210, 213, 594, 596, ii. 50; of 
preventing an unwelcome person's, 
i. 594, 597, 608, ii, 17, 345 ; of pre- 
venting 2 prisoner's, to prison, ii, 600 

Returning another way than going, i. 
79, 336, 506, ii. 114, 463, 543 

Res (rasg, rtg), i. 504, 503, 504, 
597, 11. 249 

Afésa, ii, 166, 424. See Tärfist 

gai, ii. 165, 166, 292, 484 

Rerfiga, i. 66, 75, 168, 194 

Rheumatic pains, i. 84, 167, 271, ii 
314, 326 


Riddga, i. 362 

Rice, i. 346, 382, ii. 95, 483, 509 

Richardson, James, i. 436 

Ridgeway, Sir William, i. 463, 472 

Riding a horse, unclean persons, i, 
232 sg. ; dreaming of, ii. 51 

Riedel, J. G. F., ii. 537 

Riegl, Alois, i. 468 sg. 

Rifians, the country of the, i. 1; their 
language, i, 1:3; dwellings, i 7i 
tribes, i. 8; blondness among the, 
i. 15 

Riflemen. See Huntsmen 

Rifles, the araka of, i. 74 

Right side of the body, the, ii, 14, 35, 
36, 458, 497 

Rig- Veda, i. 546 

Rings, i. 305, 306, 351, 352, 376, 440, 
441, 462, ii. 59, 98, 385, 537. See 
Ear-rings 

Ringworm, i. 113, 128, 280, 596, ï 
46, 290, 321, 324, 398, 404, 457, 
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Ripley, W, Z., i. 16 

Rivers, holy, i, 66, 84, 85, 364; cross- 
ing of, i. 88, 252, 291, 300, 312, ii, 
7, 29, 5I sg.; haunted, i. 66, 291, 
300, 364, 371, 372, 392, 393, 406; 

athing in seven, ii. 4; dreaming 

of, ii, 51 sg.; burning branches 
thrown into, at ‘astra, ii, 60; 
crossed by animals, ii. 70; straw- 
huts burned on, at Midsummer, ii. 
187; flour thrown into, ii, 246; 
puppets. thrown into, ii. 267; 
navel-strings of new-born children 
thrown into, ii. 372 sg.; charms 
removed at, ii, 382; the bones and 
some entrails of the animals sacrificed 
at the naming of children thrown 
into, ii. 392 

Rma. See Huntsmen 

Rmelgála (near Tangier), haunted 
cave above the beach of, i. 289, 392 

Road, bread or corn found on a, i. 
239 sg.; milk not to be poured out 
on a, i. 240 

Roads, meeting or parting of, i. 60, 
434, 578, ii. 189; cross-, i. 204, 
452, il. 298 

Robbers and robbery. See Theft, 
Thieves 

Robert, Georges, i. 459, 543 

Robert-Houdin, J. E., ii. 354 

Rocks and stones, holy, miraculous, or 
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haunted, i. 66, 68-72, 77-79, 364, 
372, 389, 397, 557, 606; passages 
between or through, i. 69-71, 79, 
287 

Rock-salt, i. 115, 127, 212, 302, 304, 
320, 431, ii. 98, 218, 227, 228, 232, 
243, 247, 298, 372, 381, 383, 426 

Rohlfs, Gerhard, ii. 294, 313, 429 

Romans, ancient, i. 14, 24, 26, 27, 93, 
II5, 401, 415, 418, 431, 439, 441, 
442, 469, 471, 472, 476, 545, 546, 
583, ii. 21, 153-158, 302, 317-319, 
354, 3552 359, 503, 505, 513-515 . 

Ropes, homceopathic influence of, i. 
250, 590 ; women girding themselves 
with, i. 524, ii. 439, 441, 508, 519; 
in certain magical practices, i. 582, 
583, 600; made by left-handed 
persons, ii. 14; made by a person 
who arranges his funeral in advance, 
ii. 487, See Tethers, Tugs of war 

Rosaries, i. 135, 137, 494, 559, 564, 
u. 474, 523, 537 . 

Roscher, W, H., i. 143, ii, 155 

Roscoe, John, ii. 40 

Rosemary, i. 111, 308, ii. 59, 185 

Rosén, Helge, ii. 513-516, 539 

Roses, ii, 78, 448, 480, 512, 530 

Rosettes, four-, cight-, twelve-, and 
sixteen-petalled, i. 450, 451, 454- 
459, 468-470, 472 

Rose-water, i. 133, 213, 217, 236, 257, 
ii. 25, 41, 107, 387, 396, 486 

Rot, ii. 250 

Round or curved things, used as 
charms against the evil eye, i, 441, 
462-464. 

Rouse, W. D. H., i. 58, 470, 562, ii. 515 

Rdbbi Dawid ben ‘Amran (Tetuan), 
i. 196 

Rue, i, 111, 242, 308, 309, 324, 325, 
329, 442, ii. 185, 227, 228, 232, 243, 
383 

Rütimeyer, L., ii. 154 

Rugs, in a rite intended to be a safe- 
guard against the evil eye, i. 429; 
designs on, i. 452, 466 sq. : 

Ruins, i. 79, 289, 296, 357, 371, 372; 
392. See Dar l--hámra 

Russia, Midsummer custom in, ii, 203 ; 
Jews of, ii, 371 

Ruxton, F, H., ii. 100 

Rwádi, r-, i. 176, 196 

Ryáh, lé- (Id-), i. 263, 324-326, 328, 
333, 335-337, 363. See Zåryäğ 
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Sdba', s- (s-sdba', ssibd'), ii. 387, 389, 
3904. See Seventh day after the 
birth of a child 

Sabbath, the Jewish, i. 25, 143 

Sabians, See Harranians 

Sachau, E., ii. 507 

Sacré, fe, i. 28 

Sacred words, i. 205-208, 243, 277, 
305, 311, 312, 327, 349, 395, 410, 
412, ii, 526, Sec Bismilláh, Kali- 
mah, Koran 

Sacrifice, i. 26-28; the, performed at 
the Great Feast, i. 60, 67, 99, 135, 
216, 217, 219, 237, 242, 255, 303, 
307, 311, 357) 444, 574, 603, ii. 10, 
18, 38, 62-64, 66, 85, 06-158 
passim, 194, 197, 247, 304; in 
connection with the naming of a 
child, i, 216, 308, 309, 444, 607, ii. 
373, 386-398, 403; with the birth 
of a child, i. 607, ii. 379 ; with the 
first shaving of a child, ii. 407, 408, 
412-414 

Sacrifices, offered to or performed as 
'ár upon saints, i. 70, 76, 8o, 81, 85, 
90, 124, 128, 163-167, 169, 172, 173, 
177, 178, 188, 189, 191, 202-204, 
219, 402, 553, 554, 558, 559, 561, 
562, ii. 9, 218, 231, 234, 257, 258, 
261, 284, 343; performed in order 
to influence the Sultan, i. 74; to 
influence spirits, i. 86, 87, 220, 221, 
229, 230, 283, 285-289, 291, 315- 
322, 329, 333-346. 350, 351, 359, 
363, 376, 378, 380-382, 551, ii, 18, 
231, 234-237, 281, 310 ; offered to the 
sea, i.90 sg. ; performed in the case 
of an eclipse of the sun or the moon, 
i 124, 128; to certain planets 
among ancient Berbers, i. 131; at 
a new market-place, i. 197; on 
threshing-floors, i. 220, 321 sg., ii. 
231, 234-237; in connection with 
saddles, i. 221 sg.; offered to an 
old mosque, i. 402; performed as 
‘ér upon people, i, 488, 510-512, 
$24, 526-536; after oath-taking, i. 
506; human, threatened or real, i. 
529 ; as reception rites, i. 540, 549; 
in covenanting, i. 568 sg.; at un- 
claimed graves, ii. 558 

Sg'd$ána, i. 407 

Sadága, i. 169 

Sadagt* j-jnn, i. 338 

Saddles, i. 98, 99, 221, 222, 229, 239, 
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n 


Sa'di shereefs, i. 38 

Sadqiyin, i, 182, 184 

Safe-conducts on a journey, i, 536 

Saffron, i, 111, 133, 134, 209, 213, 215, 
217, 257, 310, 361, 442 sg, ii. 21, 
41, 78, 327, 332, 339, 341, 358, 400, 
414, 447; 453 

Sahara, the, i 153, 158, 259, 397, 
536 sg., 1i. 416, 559 

Sdbhdr (sdhban), sabhóra (sdhhdro), 
i. 570 

Sdkkar or ddggág, ii. 95 

Said Boulifa, ii. 67, 69, 73, 329, 346, 
417, 428 : 

St. John, Bayle, i. 369, 371-373, 379, 


ii. 352 
St. Olon, See Pidou de Saint Olon 
Saintly orders. See Religious orders 


Saints, terms for, i. 35 sg.; different 
kinds of, i. 36-50; wearing their 
hair long, i. 48, ii, 414 ; anonymous, 
i, 49 sg.; places or objects connected 
with, or regarded as, i, 49-77, 80-87, 
90, 91, 402 ; annual feasts of, i. 49, 
65, 76, 175-178, 196, 204, 219, ii. 
88, 188, 419-421; the origin of the 
cult of, i. 5o sg.; female, i. 51; 
mecting-places of, i. 60, 73, 82, 188 ; 
offerings and sacrifices made to, i. 
63, 64, 70, 76, 80, 81, 85, 87, 90, 91, 
108, 124, 128, 137, 163-174, 177, 
178, 180, 181, 185-189, 191, 202- 
204, 219, 350, 351, 402, 552-554, 
557 - 562, ii, 9, 218, 231, 234, 238, 
239, 257, 258, 284, 338, 343, 372, 
399, 401, 402, 421; animals carry- 
ing the dead bodies of, i, 82 sg., ii 
290; the weather influenced by, i. 
90, 91, 163, ii. 231, 256-258, see 
Saint - shrines; animals connected 
with, i. 96; appearing in disguise, 
i. 105, 159, 160, 268, 269, 389, ii 
305, 337, 344, 348, 349, 546; 
strange phenomena of light con- 
nected with, i. 124, 161, 162, 270; 
“the most great name” of Gad 
possibly known to eminent, i. 139; 
seven, i, 142 sg., see Seb'di*u rijal ; 
miracles performed by living, i, 148- 
153; prayers, blessings, and curses 
of, i. 153-155, 489 sg.; diseases 
cured by living, i. 155-158, ii. 307 ; E 
possessed of prophetic gifts, i. 
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158 sg. ; the ġaraka of, increased by 
thcir death, i. 159; having more than 
one grave, i. 160 sg, ; miracles per- 
formed by dead, i. 162-164 ; music 
taught by dead, i, 163 sg. ; diseases 
cured by dead, i, 164-167; appeals 
made to dead, i. 167-169, 506, 528, 

ii. 256-258; ruling over juin, i, 
167, 333, 350, 351, 363, 364, 389; 
promises made to dead, i. 172-174, 
sce Wa'da; having special days for 
receiving petitioners, i 174, 176; 
patron, i, 179-187 ; ‘dr put on dead, 
i. 188, 189, 551-561, ii. 234, 257, 
273 SQ., cf. i. 562; punishing 
intruders, i. 189-192; punishing 
thieves, i. 189-193; dangerous to 
representatives of the Government, 
i. 193 sg.; supernatural benefits 
derived from direct or indirect 
contact with, i. 196-204, 555, 556, 
605-607 ; killed, i. 202; sometimes 
guilty of crimes, i. 238; inclined to 
quarrel when they meet, i. 256; 
oaths sworn by dead, i. 492, 496- 
499, 505-509, 512-515; strangers may 
be, i. 539; visits of, i. 541 sg.; punish- 
ment for speaking irreverently of, 

ii. 46; certain charms containing 
the names of, ii, 279; abstaining 
from certain kinds of food, ii. 309, 
320; turtle-doves offered to dead, 
ii, 338; appearing in dreams, see 
Dreams. See Lalla —, Mdlai —, 
Si—, Sid —, Sidi — 

Saint-shrines, meals partaken of in 
common at, i. 128, 567, ii. 112, 257, 
263, 273 ; serenades given at, i. 174; 
religious service at, i. 174 sg.; 
charms deposited at, i. 102, ii. 35 5 
390, 395, 538; places of refuge, i. 
104, ed 559-561, 563 sg. ; Chris- 
lians and Jews prohibited from 
entering or approaching, i. 105 57. ; 
both Moslems and Jews visiting 
certain, i. 195 sg.; women pro- 
hibited from visiting certain, i. 196 ; 
benefits derived from contact with, 
i. 199-202, 204, 555, 556, 605 sg. ; 
circumambulation of, i, 199, 506, 
557» 607, ii. 7, 218, 256, 257, 264,, 

, 284; entering or leaving, jj 
dod. danger in visiting, i. 227, 2: F 
296; haunted by juda, i. Pa 296, 
313, 389; unclean individuals pfo- 
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hibited from entering, i. 230, 231, 
296; sexual intercourse prohibited 
in, i, 230 sg.; slippers removed 
before entering, i. 241 ; oaths taken 
at, i. 402, 496-499, 505-509, 512-515; 
covenanting at, i. 5 66 sg.; good 
days for visiting, ii. 42, 109 ; sz ára 
at, ii 56 sg.; illumination of, ii. 
87, 97; dates bought at, ii. 109; 
rain-making rites performed at, ii. 
256-250, 261, 263-268, 273 sg. ; the 
after-births and navel-strings of new- 
born children buried in the precincts 
of, ii. 373; circumcision performed 
at, ii, 418-423 ; dead persons some- 
limes washed at, ii. 444, 541 ; dead 
persons buried in the vicinity of, 
ii. 520 ; earth from, see Earth; hair 
deposited at, see [lair ; stones from, 
see Stones; tying of rags, etc., to, 
see Tying ; whitewashed, see White- 
washing. See Saints 

Saiyids, ii. 405, 

Salat l-basif, i. 128 

— al-istisgad (slat T-ist'lsqa), ii, 254- 
258, 260, 274 

— l-kusüf, i. 123 

— (slat) l-mêyit, i. 488. See Praying, 
for the dead 

— (saldi?) ‘dl n-nbi, ii. 
Muhammad, praying for 

Sale, George, ii. 535 

Salii, or dancing priests of Mars, ii. 157 

Salmon, G., i. 74, 425, ii. 186, 190, 222, 
385; 417 

Salt, i, 95, 96, 115, 127, 155, 156, 158, 
212, 218, 223, 235, 242, 243, 253; 
264, 269, 278, 291, 292, 297, 299, 
302-305, 307, 310, 311, 313, 315- 
320, 323, 325, 326, 329-334, 336-340, 
344-346, 353, 361, 362, 364, 374, 
382, 401, 404, 412, 431, 433, 435, 
444, 504, 509, 544, 568, 580, ii. 15, 
22, 23, 62, 98, IIX, 116, 117, 120, 

* 122, 126, 194, 218, 227, 228, 232, 
233, 243, 244, 247, 248, 275, 281, 
282, 298, 307, 319, 334, 338, 342, 
358, 372, 379-383, 386, 387, 426, 
427, 444, 451, 513, 526 

Samoans, i, 478 

Samter, Ernst, i. 310, 596, ii, 517 

2 Samuel, i. 545, ii. 408, 503 

Sanctuary, the right of, i. 64, 65, 74, 
194, 227, 559-561, 563 sg. See 
Refugees 


450. See 


Sand, used for ablutions, i. 235; 
columns of dust or, i. 260, 270, 368, 
369, 374 sg. 

Sandals made of cowhide, ii. 399 

Sardines, i. 39, 590 

Sarsaparilla, i. 167 

Sartori, Paul, ii. 44, 86, 201, 203, 253, 
513-516, 531, 539 

Sal, s- (Sat, s-), ii. 81, 85 

Saturday, i. 86, 87, 165, 170, 174, 176, 
217, 245, 275, 276, 333, 345, 361, 
ii. 41, 44-46, 75, 399, 400, 420, 421, 
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Saturnalia, the Roman, ii. 153, 154, 
156-158 

Sha‘ bé l-Bùțåin, s- (s-Sba' Bulbtdin), 
ii. 136-139 

Sbü, the river, i. 393, 539, ii. 187, 264 

Scandinavians, i, 16, 415, 418-420, 431, 
433, 468, 476 sg., Íi. 253, 380, 381, 
399, 404, 405, 513-516 

Scapegoats, ii, 147, 155 

Schafer, H., i, 469 

Schleiermacher, F, D. E., i. 19 

Schmidt, Leopold, ii. 515 

Schneewcis, Edmund, ii. 154 

School holidays, occasional, i, 557, 601. 
ii 204, 205, 375, 390 sg.; regular, 
ii. 66, 75, 87, 89, 90, 103, 109-111, 
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Schoolboys, i, 46, 117, 197, 198, 200, 
213, 214, 242, 256, 274, 488, 494, 
525, 557, 564, 600 sg., ii. 22, 60, 61, 
63-66, 96, 102, 110, III, 125, 178, 
179, 204, 210, 212, 216, 243, 244, 
257, 260, 261, 290, 291, 294, 325, 
339, 363, 372, 375, 390 sg. 

Schoolmasters, pairon saint of the, i. 
179; pederasty committed by, i. 
198; butter given to, i. 245, 246, 
255; pledges given by, i. 564; 
schoolboys cooling the temper of 
their, i. 600; /éfra given to, ii. 
IOI sg. ; performing the first sacri- 
fice at the Great Feast, ii. 118; 
tents of, burned at Midsummer, 
ii 187; small pieces of fields set 
apart for, ii. 221 ; receiving the first 
measure of corn, ii, 238; washing 
the dead bodies of persons, ii. 443 

Schrader, F.i. 16 

Schroeder, Leopold von, ii. 44 

Schumacher, Gottlieb, i. 72 

Schurtz, H., i. 310 

Schuyler, E., ii. 432, 502, 510 
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Schweinfurth, Georg, i. 101, 426 

Sciatica, i, 271, ii. 249 

Scissors, ii, 26, 516 

Scorpions, i. 210, 215, 303, 368, ii. 
177, 178, 249, 286, 207, 354-356, 
360, 380 

Scotland, the Western Highlands of, 
i. 418, 425, 433, 477 

Scott, R., i. 27 

Scratching or defiling the face or other 
parts of the body, as a mourning 
rile, i. 525, 536, ii. 78, 277, 294, 
437-442, 456, 461, 466, 467, 474, 
493, 508, 515, 519 sg.; on the 
birth of a daughter, ii. 375 

Scribes, the davaka of, i. 45; cairns 
made by, i. 60, 487 sg.; as doctors, 
i. 93, 121; money given by, i. 94; 
revenge taken by, i. 121, 487, 488, 
572-574, 604; privileged to receive 
offerings madedo saints, i. 171, 178, 
ii. 221; to appropriate offerings 
found at shrines, i, 171, 192; 
patron saints of the, i 179 sg.; 
benefits derived from physical con- 
tact with, i. 197; food left by, i. 
219 sg. ; dressed in white clothes, 
i, 236; butter given io, i. 2553 
curses of, i, 487 sg, ; oath taken in 
the presence of a band of ambulat- 
ing, i. 494; legal proceedings in 
the presence of, i, 510; witchcraft 
practised by, i. 570 sg.; killing of, 
ii. 12; eating certain things to 
strengthen their memory, ii. 22, 339 ; 
feasting of, ii. 60, 61, 66; alms 
given to, ii. 73, 238, 241; fruit 
offered to, ii. 252 ; sacrifices with a 
view to producing rain made by, 
ii. 257; playing at ball to stop rain, 
ii. 271; meade unable to recite the 
Koran properly, ii. 288 sg.; averse 
to dogs, ii. 304; dogs or cats steal- 
ing food belonging to, ii. 305; 
abstaining from certain kinds of 
food, ii. 309, 320, 363 ; paid for 
their services in connection with a 
death, ii, 449, 455, 463, 464, 466, 
468, 479-482, 484 ; 3 when examined 
in their graves, ii. 465; paid for 
their services at funerals arranged 
in advance, ii. 488 

Scylax, i. 395, ii. 272 

Sea, the, i 45, 50, 90-93, 158, 163, 
233, 234, 256, 292, 293, 327, 344, 


351, 364, 372, 389, 392, 505, 555, ii. 
51, 52, 369 

Sea-shore, i. 45, 90, 92, 242, 327, 331, 
357; 364, 505, ii. 194, 307 

— -snails, i, 9o, ii. 358 

— -water, i, 89 sg , ii. 196, 307 

— -weed, i. 90 

Seasons of the year, the four, ii. 160. 
See special headings 

Seb dtu rijdl, i. 72, 86, 142 sg. 

Seed, i. 106, 220, 231, ii. 213, 219, 220, 
228, 242, 248 

Seetzen, U. J., i, 400 

Segonzac, René de, i, 15, 37, 202, 226, 
427, ii. 370, 385, 407, 417 

Seidel, A, „ii, 61 

Sdksů (kúsksi), the éaraka of, i. 106; 
eaten in connection with the first 
churning of the year, i. 245-247; 
protected against juin, i, 304; in 
practices relating to yd, i. 316, 
320, 321, 323, 332, 333, 336, 338, 
340, 342 ; oath sworn by, i, 504; 
used in covenanting, i. $25, 567; 
offered to a bride, ii. 8; dreaming 
of eating, ii. 49; caten at ‘sára, ii. 
62 sg, ; at the Little Feast, ii, 104; 
tabooed on certain occasions, ii. 
IIO, 162, 167, 171, 196, 470; eaten 
at New Year's tide, ii. 163, 165 sg. ; 
at Midsummer, ii, 192, 194 ; thrown 
over a newly married woman to 
make her prosperous, ii. 194; 
offered to ‘Aiša Qandifa and 
Hammi Qaiyd, ii. 197; eaten in 
connection with ploughing, ii. 212, 
213, 215-217, 220; with reaping, 
ii, 224 sg.; with threshing, ii. 234- 
237; with rain-making, ii. 259 sg. ; 
with the buying of an animal, ii. 
284; with the shearing of sheep, ii. 
300; with the naming of a child, 
li. 391-394; with circumcision, ii. 
423; with a death, ii. 450, 453, 
462, 466-468, 470, 475-479; 482, 
484, 544; not to be cooked more 
than once, ii, 466, 544; used in 
witchcraft, ii. 552-554. 

Seligman, Brenda Z., i. 379, 380, 471, 
ii. 41, 42, 401, 406, 415, 491, 499, 
500, 506 sg. : 

Seligman, C. G., i. 402, 471, 478, ii. 
41, 42, 86, 401, 406, 415, 491, 499, 
500, 506 sg. 

Seligmann, S., i. 415, 418-421, 428- 
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43%, 433-437, 439-445, 463-465, 470, 
472, 473; 476-478 

Sell, Edward, i. 51, 118, 135, 139, 141, 
238, 407, ii, 71, 73, 78, 92 sg. 

Selling, taboos relating to the, of milk, 
bread, or game, i. 244, 252; of the 
skin of the animal which has been 
sacrificed at the Great Feast, ii. 125, 
152; of the skin of the animal which 
has been sacrificed when a child is 
named, ii. 390. See Animals, Buy- 
ing or selling 

Semen, i. 577 

Semites, ancient, i. 75, 114, 132, 143, 
562 sg., ii. 313, 430, 432, 494, 496, 
503, 818, 529 

Semolina, i. 339, ii. 88, 552-554 

Senegal, i. 464 

Sennaarese, i. 471, 478 

September, i. 176, ii. 159 sg. 

Serbocroats, ii, 154 

Sergi, G., i. 16 

Serhfini, s- (SÁrhün), i. 71, 97 sg. 

Servius Maurus Honoratus, i. 545, ii. 


I 

Soda Tullius, i. 546 

Sesame, i. 338, 346 

Seven, i. 72, 77, 79, 85, 86, 88 - 9o, 
94-96, 104, 112, 113, 116, 127, 132, 
I42, I43, 148, 156-158, 160, 167, 
168, 199, 201, 204, 205, 207, 210, 

, 212-214, 244-247, 249, 278, 285, 
294, 311, 313, 323; 325, 327, 330-332, 
334, 338, 345, 344, 361, 362, 365, 
381, 391, 407, 423, 424, 435, 448, 
487, 488, 500, 506, 507, 524, 555- 
557, 572-576, 583, 593-596, 606, ii 
4 7: 11, 20, 25, 59, 63, 103, 122, 163, 
165, 172, 174, 176, 177, 179, 185, 
109, 
252, 264, 265, 276, 280, 283, 284, 
292, 304, 305, 307, 309-311, 314, 
319, 320, 322, 334, 340, 352, 353, 
358, 361, 371, 372, 374, 377. 379, 
382, 384-386, 394, 401, 402, 408, 
409, 414, 417, 419, 427, 429, 432, 
438, 447-449, 458, 459, 470, 471, 
474, 478, 496, 507-510, 527, 529, 
534. 535: 544 

— Sleepers, the, i. 72 

Seventh day after the birth of a child, 
the, ii. 373, 385-398, 400, 402, 403, 
407, 408, 414, 417 

Seventy, i. 110, 143, ii. 263 

Sextons, ii. 459, 460, 453, 464, 543 
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Sexual bashfulness., See Bashful- 
ness or decency 

—cleanness and unclcanness, 
Cleanncss and uncleanness 

— intercourse, avoided in moonlight, 
i. 128; time particularly suitable 
for matrimonial, i, 133, if. 41, 43-45, 
60; with saintly persons, i. 198 ; 
accompanicd with the dismillah, i. 
206, 410; abstinence from, i. 227, 
231, 587, ii. 4, 46, 76, 91, 171, 398, 
471, 506, 524 sg. 3 prohibited in holy 
places, i 230 sg.; avoided on the 
sea, i, 233; destructive io charms, i, 
233, 253; between a man and a 
Jenniya, i, 266, 267, 366, 384; pro- 
hibited in a public bath, i, 293; 
defiling, and in certain circumstances 
a mysterious cause of evil, i. 388, 
li, 4, 5, 9, 525, see Sexual cleanness 
and uncleanness # vow to refrain 
from, i. 515; with a run-away wife, 
i. 535; forbidden to guests, i. 539; 
practices intended to prevent, i. 571- 
575, il. 125, 555 sg.3 dreaming of, 
3i. 47, 48, 52, 54; simulated, ii, 137- 
141, I§0. See Bestiality, Incest, 
Homosexual intercourse 

— power, means of increasing the, 
i. 107, 362, 581, ii, Go, 65, 289, 311, 
312, 320, 324, 339, 341, 359; 
practices injurious to the, i. 222. 
See Impotence 

Sga‘, i. 414, ii, 14 

Sabin, i 133, 175, 380 sg., ii. 89, 


See 


Stoel (Clupea alosa), i. 90 

Sháfi'i sect, the, i ji. 361 

Shed (Med), i ii. 460, 485 

S&hrtj Gnáwa (Fez), i i. 380 

SabSah or Sápiop, 3i. 135, 138, 148 
Shammar, the Bedouin tribe of, i. 490, 


543 sg. 

Shand, A. F., ii. 519 

Sd'fa, i. 276, 330. Scc Met "dt 

Shaving, of children, i. 69, ii. 382, 393, 
395, 402, 407-416, 521; abstinence 
from, i. 136, 251, 300, ii. 77, 219, 
251, 414, 470, 472, 506, 522 ; before 
a religious feast and on Fridays, i. 
235, ii, 107; vow to refrain from, 
i. 515 sg.; in ‘ar-making, i. 524; 
days suitable or unsuitable for, ii. 
42-46; dreaming of, ii. 49; of the 
pubes and armpits, ii, 219; not 
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free (rom danger, ii. 414 sg.; in 
connection with circumcision, ii. 418, 
420, 425; witha denth, i ii. 441 

Shaw, Thomas, i. 470, ii. 493 sg. 

Saydtin. Sco Jnün 

Sbüha, i. 398, 400 

Sheaf, the last, i. 106, 252, ii. 225-227, 
253; the first, ii. 253 

Sheep, i. 87, 99-101, 164, 166, 167, 173, 
187, 197, 199, 203, 212, 227, 230, 
232, 234, 237, 239, 241, 242, 245, 
249-251, 254, 257, 258, 267, 277, 
285, 288, 315-321, 326, 332, 359, 
403, 404, 423, 438, 444, 464, 488, 
502, 503, 512, 531-533, 549, 576, 
588, 589, 597, 599, 607, ii. 3, 6, 11, 
I6, 18, 23, 59, 61, 62, 64, 66, 67,73; 
88, 108, 115, 116, 123, 129, 150-152, 
170, 175, 181, 182, 188, 195, 206, 
229, 234-237, 250, 257, 258, 265, 
270, 271, 284, 285, 294, 295, 299- 
302, 320, 343, 353, 365, 368, 379, 
387-308, 40r, 402, 423, 426, 428, 
429, 443, 468, 478, 479, 487; 
shenring of, i. 232, 241, 251, ii. 177, 
181, 300 sg. 

— wild, i, 172, 277 

Se, meaning of the term, i. 179; a 
person's, i. 186 E ii. 425 

— dd r-rma, V-, i. 74, ii. 366-368, 394 

Ssh Tbnu Stir, E, li. 55 

Séb&iob, ii, 134 sq. 

Shells, i i. 67, 356, 382, 439, 450, 462, 
ii. 381-383, 390, 419, 424, 428, 458, 
231 toria i, 464, ii. 342 sg. 
Semarih, i i, on 

Semharag (Semhiired), i. 270, 283, 284, 
328, 391, 571 ] . 
¢mm, stomach complaint called, i. 
166 

Sendgira (Vengddra, engára), i. 110, 
248, ii. 169, 181, 191, 299 

Shepherds, i. 239, 247, 251, 254 $g., ii. 
34, 176, 181, 250, 300, 334 

Shereefas, i. 36, 155, 400 

Shereefs, the baraka of, i. 36; dis- 
tribution of, i. 37; families of, i. 
37 sg.; wives of, i. 56; commerce 
with, i. 154; curses of, i. 154, 155, 
490-492; as doctors, i. 155-158, ii. 
307, 439; privileged to receive 
offerings made to saints, i. 170; 
to appropriate offerings found at 
shrines, i, 171, 192; benefits 
derived from physical contact with, 
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i. 197; saddles belonging to, i. 221 ; 
sometimes guilty of crimes, i, 238 ; 
butter given to, i. 255 ; not respected 
by judn, i. 313; oaths sworn by, i, 
499; as mediators, i. 525, 531, 5343 
visits of, i. 541 sg.; covenanting in 
the presence of, i. 566 sg.; killing 
of, i. 12; colour favoured by, ii. 
21; taboos observed by, in the 
month of the *Asür, ii, 76-78 ; /djra 
given to, ii. 101; portions of fields 
reserved for, ii 221; grain and 
pulse when measured given to, ii. 
238, 241; present when a sacrifice 
is made at the naming of a child, ii, 
391 sg. 

Sérra, ii, 268 

Sérgem, i. 592, ii, 163, 192, 212, 217 

Ship-waggons, ii. 81, 85 sg 

Stan (š -Sitan, š- Sin, š- Stan, š- 
Šoițān), i, 263, 406-413. See Devil 

Sitanah @-Sitana, &-Seitüna), i. 407 

Siyóha, ii, 166, 170, 193 

S4], or rope "used for tying up the 
fect of animals, i. 173, 202 

Shléh, the country of the, i. 1; their 
language, i. 1-3; dislike of the 
‘Arab, i, 4 sg.; dwellings, i, 7; 
tribes, i. 8; blondness among the, 


i I5 

Snhaja, i. 66, 168 

Shooters, See Hunismen 

Shooting, of an animal in the vicinity 
of a saint-shrine prohibited, i. 191 ; 
over a river or pond prohibited, i. 
291; of an animal accompanied 
with the dismillék, ii. 362. See 
Guns, Hunting, Target-practice 

Shops, charms hung up in, i. 137, 213, 
462, ii. 328, 338; ebdgsiva given 
from, i. 180; women prohibited 
from entering, i. 230; the thresh- 
olds of, ii. 29; closed, ii. 45, 87, 
90, 103, 131, 196 

SAr (skör), i. 360, 570 

‘Sör, lä- (la-), ii. 230, 241, 247 

Shot, the hearing of a, considered a 
good omen, i. 95 

— -proof, charmsmaking their wearers, 
i. 111, 208-210 

Shoulder-blades, of the animal sacri- 
ficed at the Great Feast, ii, 63, 124, 
128 sg. ; of any other sheep, ii. 129 ; 
of the animal sacrificed when a child 
is named, ii. 388, 392, 394 
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Shoulders, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii. 63, 124 ; of the 
animal sacrificed when a child is 
named, ii. 388, 390, 392 

Shovels, used for winnowing, ii. 230, 
268, 273 

Shrouds, i. 137, ii. 248, 447, 448, 458, 
473: 474, 486, 480, 495, 496, 512, 
523, 547, 555; 557. See Grave- 
clothes 

Sswiyh, ii. 141 sq. - 

Sübeh, i. 400 

Sake! mgéla, i. 434 

Sdrba, ii. 95 

Surfa 1-T*éida, ii. 354, 355, 380 

— 2-Lydlwa, i, 157 

Süwdf (swe), fàwdfa (fwáfa), i. 
344, 345, 356 

Si, title applied to scribes, i. 45 

Si Mümen, i. 149 

Sickles, i. 112, 249,252, 305, 438, ii, 192, 
224-226, 232, 233, 516 

Sid 1-Auwad, i. 185 

— d-Dérres (Séfru), i. 68 

— l-Lzzaz (Fez), i. 498 

— 1-Mandri, i. 156 sg. , 

—1-Qfiwas (Safru), i, 68 

Sidé, the use of the term, i. 36, 40, 


46 sq. 
Sidi ‘Abd&ddaim (Fez), i. 165 
— ‘Abdl ‘aziz (Séfru), i. 76 
— ‘Abdlaziz ben Yéffù (Dukkála), i. 


364 : 

—'Abdihádi (Garbiya), i. 148, 176, 
561, ii. 43 

— 'Abdlbalq bën Yâsin (l-Üdáya), i. 


200 
—‘Abdllah ben Yüsf (Dukk&le), i. 


364 

— ' Abdliah 1-Ha44j (Tetuan), i. 364 

— *Abdliah 1-Mékki (Fez), i. 498 

— ‘Abdimalék (Dukkála), i. 364 

— ‘AbdlqAder 1-Fási, i. 40 

— *Abdrrábmen (Imi n Taggándut), 
i. 285-287 

— ‘Abdrréhman Lhünbübi (Aglu), i. 
106, ii. 328 à 

— 'Abdrrábman l-Mejdůb, i. 41, 157, 
150, 180, 497 

— *Abdrrábman Milili (Fez), i. 498 

—'Abdrráhman š- Šrī Bisédra 

. (S&ru), i. 76 

— ‘Abdsslam l-Baqgåli, i. p: vi, 2, 65, 
93, 150, 197, 287, 356, 358, 404, ii. 
56, 263, 348, 350, 351, 359, 484. 
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Sidi ‘Abdsslam ber Rüisul (Tetuan), 
i, 150, I5I, 158 sg. 

— ' Abdiüllah d-Dáds, i, 259 

— ‘Abdallah t-Tadudi (Fez), i. 53 

— ‘Abélla bél Kad (Agadir), i. 73 

— ‘Abélla u Måhámmäd (Aglu), i. 191 

— ‘Abélla u ‘Omar (near Mogador), i. 


167 

— Ahmed ben Brahim (of the Wazzan 
family), i. 157 

— (Sidi) Ahmed Marrui (Ait Warya- 
ger), i. 162, 188, 498 

— ‘Ali (Dulckála), i. 167 

— ‘Ali ben Hamdui, i. 152, 153, 175, 
182, 183, 203, 502 

— ‘Ali ben Hardzem (Fez ond And- 
jra), i, 68, 71, 84, 161, 165, 170, 173- 
po 179, 185, 363 sg., ii. 263 

— ‘Ali ben Més'üd (Tetuan), i. 333, 

364 


— ‘Ali ben Nasir, i. 180, 499, ii. 368 

— ‘Ali ben Qásem, i. 396 

— ‘Ali Bizzù (Hába), i. 102 

— ‘Ali Büg&leb (Fez), i. 96, 165, 170, 
175-177; 196, 553, 1i. 61, 418-420 

— ‘Ali Bübóbza (l'ahs), i. 202 

— ‘Ali I-Grnáti (Salli), i. 160 

— A l-Herher (Hidina), i. 192 

= li Musa (Iglíwa), i, 174, 194, 196, 
1, 
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— ‘Ali MzAli (Fez), i. 165 

— ‘Ali Stwan (Dukkéla), i. 167 

— ‘Ali u Brahim (Aglu), i. 191 

— ‘Ali u Mhammd (Igltwa), i. 176, 
179, ii, 238 sq. 

— ‘Allgl 1-Ha44dj, i, 41, 42, 149, 154, 
162, 192 

— * Ámár (Fabs), i. 171 

— 1-‘Arabi 1-Hat*imi (Fez), i, 62 

— l-Arbi (Fabs), i. 364 

— I-‘Auwad (Fez), i. 163 

— 1-'Azri, i. 154. 

— Baraka, i, 404. 

— Bbifárak (Dukkéla), i. 166 

— BbWarak míila l-kárma (Dukkala), 
i. 267 

— Bel ‘Abbas (Marráksh), i. 40, 62, 
64, 65, 90, 91, 163, 180, 181, 188, 
191, 560, ii. 231, 234, 238, 244, 253, 
268, 287 f 

— bel Qâsëm Azérwal (Ait Waráin), 
i. 172 

— Ben Nor (Dukkâla), i. 63 sg. 

— Berdélla (Fez), i. 55 

— Boqnadél (Ait Wardin), i. 162, 498 
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Sidi Bognddel, i, 49, 292 sg. Sidi TIafid ben ‘Adda (Fez), i. 151 sg. 
— Brahim (Agly), i. 85 Mgaddj *'Abdlqüder ben ‘Ajiba 
— Brahim u ‘Ali (Hho), i 194; (Andjra), i. 60, 197 
(Demnat), i. 195 -— -Haddj ‘Abdsslam of Wazzan, i. 
— Brahim u ‘Rsa (Mogador), i. 174 93, 148, 151, 153, 159, 199, 202 
— Buah (Mazagan), ii. 257 — l-IJatāj I-Arbi of Wazzan, i, 151, 
— iili (Ait Sáddén and Ait Visi), | 188 
i. 160 — ]-Hat4j 1-Ajtáfi (Andjra), i. 499 
— Bu'béid (Tangier), i. 175 — |-Hattdj 1-LTAiyát (Fez), i. 41 
— Bü'béid &-Sárgi, i. 180 — (Sidi) [alil, ii. 58, 74, 100, 109, 
— Bûbkër (son of Sidi Hmed ben 447, 490-492, 495-499, 501-503, 511, 
. Nasir), i. 67 538 
— Buhådi (Aglu), i. 124, 128 — Tamfd A'ájli (Ait Mzal), i. 364 
— (Sidi) Büleiyàr (Ait Würyüger) | — Mämåd Abángal (east of Demnat), 
i. 71, 174, 190, 196 i 364 
— Būhåli (a jenn saint), i. 350 — Hümád u ‘Ali Buttzzua (Ünztit), 
— Büjbáro (Tiznit), i. 181 i, 84 
— Bujida (Fez), i. 54, 175-177, 179 — Hamid u ‘fisa (Ida GgWürsmügi), 
— Bukdrma (near Demnat), i. 50, 201 i, 219 f 
— Béker bel ‘Arabi (Fez), i. 168, 176 | — Ilimid u Mhimmiéd ben Nasir, i. 
— Buldnwar (Haha), i. 50, 75 67, 72, 175, 180, 182, 287, 364, 396, 
— Biel (Blàl), i. 182, 347, 350 498, il. 416 
— Bulídail (Aglu), i. 190 — Hamad u Misa (Tazérwalt), i. 65, 
— Balgelf (near Demnat), i. 164 91, 153, 163, 164, 176, 178-181, 188, 
— Búlhua (near Demnat), i. 7o 555 
— Bulibra (Shiddma), i. 61 — Hammidi (lez), i. 49 


— Bümfoit? (between Azila and Lar- | — [dma (a jeun sint), i, 283, 293, 
niche), i. 364 332, 350 
— Båmhädi (Ait Ba‘kmran), i. 76,259 | — liürriz (near Mogador), i. 174. 


— Biniiga, ii. 290 —-LHaum (Jhel Tibrh), i 167, 240, 
— Bani (Dri country), i. 182, 185 257 
— Bünwor (Aglu), i. 196 — bib, i. 71, 82, 83, 164, 175, 192, ii. 


— Bürja (Ilíbe), i. 50, 75, 190, 192, | 290 
200 — Héddi (Bni ‘Aros), i. 64, 96, 171, 
— Büglürgin (S&fru), i. 85, 162, 174, 188 


190 — Hmed (Garbtya), i. 176 
— Busédra (Dukkéla), i. 166 — Hmed 1-Barnüsi (Fez), i. 149, 170, 
— al-Bügiri, i, 183, ii. 87 175-177 
— Büsmén (Aglu), ii. 68 — Hmed bem Misa (Hmeid u Masa) 
— Builfla (Haha), i. 50, 75, 556 (Kerziiz), i. 182, 185 sg. 
— Bayelbagts (near Demnat), i. 84 — Hmed ben ‘Abdgsadag (Tafilelt), i. 
— Buzrázar (Hidina), i. 87 182, 259 
— Daud (Aglu), i. 160, 231 — Hmed ben 'Ájibe (Andjra), i. 60, 
— Ddhübi (Hába), i 50, 67. See 182 

Argan Istsél — Hmed ben Mürzoq (Azila), ii. 188 
— Dris (ahs), i. 165, 171 — Hmed ben Násár. See Sidi Hamad 
— ‘Bsa (Ajt Wardin), i. 85 u Mbdmméd ben Nasir 


— (Sidi) ‘Esa (Ai, WaryAger), i. 164, | — Hmed ben Yiffá, i, 259 


498 — Hmed ben Visél, i. 182 
— Fatt Máimün (a jenn saint), i 203 | — Hmed bné Hya (Fez), i. 40, 64, 
— Fraj (Fez), ii. 372, 443, 449 164, 175-177, 
— Galém (Dukkála), i. 160 — Hmed Büqátüja (Tangier), i. 150 
— 1-Gazi, i. 182 — Hmed d-Dġôġi, i. 182 


—1-Grib, i. 46, 161 (Dukk4la), 166 | — Hmed š-Šáwi (Fez), i. 64, 170, 
(ibid.) . 175-177, 498 
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Sidi Hmed t-Tadli (Séfru), i. 174 

— Hmed t-Teijáni (Fez), i. 182, 187 

— 1-Hésni ]-Baqgáli, i. 65, 151, 155, 
162, 190, 200, ii. 348 

— Usain, i, 157 

— Eisüyin (Fabs), i. 176, 191, 364 

—Já-Hsen (of Mülài ‘Abdsslam’s 
family), i. 158 

— Ishaq (Haba), i. 59 

— Jabar (Fez), i. 164 

— j-Jilali, i. 350. See Malai ‘Abdl- 
gåder j-Jilåli 

— Káuki (near Mogador), i. 174 

— Lihsén u Brahim (Aglu), i. 85 

— Liafi (Aglu), i. 196 

— )-Mábfi, i. 50, 162, ii. 188 

— Máimün (Méimün, Mimiin), i. 49, 
43, 203, 344, 364, 391 

— (Sidi) M&lek (Rif), i. 86, 363 

— Maqdi Hája (Ait Wardin), i, 40, 181 

— Má'(a (Andjra), i. 82 

— Mu 1-' Ain (Shéngit), i. 153, 259 

— Mbárük ben ‘AbAba (Fez), i. 164 

— Mégddl (Mogador), i. 174 

— Méjbar (Séfru), i. 68 

-—lMégmüdi (outside Tangier), i. 
165, 296, 350, 351,364. 

— Mhammd u X (Ünzütt), i. 176 

— Mhámmed bel là;'Rif, i. 180 

— Mhámmed ben ‘Bsa (Mequinez), i. 
175, 182, 183, 203, 259, 503, ii. 353, 
354, 404 

— Mhámmed bán Hamed (Dukkála), 


i, 364 

— Mhámmed ben lá-IIsen (Fez), i. 53, 
176, 177, ii. 206 

— Mhammed ben Mensór (Mnásgüra), 
i, 153, 161, ii, 290 

— Mhámméd ben Násür, i. 498 

— Mhámmed q-Díwi, ii. 423 

— Mhámmed 1-Mellàla (Mndsgira), i 


162 

— Mhámmed  s-Sáhli (Hidina), i. 
192 sg. 

— Mhdmméd s-Séyih (Dnkkála), i. 
166 

— Mhdmméd &-Snbáj (Dukkéla), i. 
167, 201 

— Mhamméd u (ben) Sliman l-Jgzüli, 
i. 69, 70, 72, 160, 161, 182, 191, 195, 

8 
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— Mhaémméd u Ya'qob (Imintátelt), 
i. 54, 219 n T 

— (Sidi Mhand (amagran) (Ait 
‘WaryAger), i. 84, 498 


Sidi Mhand u Lfarh (Ait Wardin), 


i, 193 

— (Sidi) Mohammed Läbhár, i. 90 

— l-Móbtsar (Tangier), i. 175 

—  Ms'üd ben Háséin (Dukkála), i. 364 

— Maih&immad bel‘ Arbi(WAd Mdgra), 
i. 182 

— Mihámmed XVIII., i. 241, 352, 
362 

— Mihámmed 1-Báqqal (Tangier), i. 
241, 561, ii, 421 

— Müháümmed ber Ráisul (Tangier), 
i. 175 

— Mühámmed (Mhámmed) 1-Bhar, i. 


50 

— Mthémmed l-Haddj (Tangier), i. 
69, 91; 161, 165, 174, 175; 177; 227, 
555, 559, 607, i. 87, 256, 421 

— Máh&mmed ]-Kétts&ni (Fez), i, 182 

— Missa (Aglu), i. 8s 

— Masa (a Jen? saint), i. 283, 293, 
331, 350, 351, 364, 381; l-Bühri, 
1 


: 344 

— Misa bën Daud (Aglu), ii. 218 

— Misa ben ‘Omran (outside Maza- 
gan), i. 163, 174, ii. 293 

— Nasir u Mhásür (near Demnat), i. 
66 


— Nbárük (Ceuta), ii. 404. 

— Qaddür I Alámi (Mequinez), i. 163 

— Qaddtr ben Mlek (Mequinez), i, 
181 

— Qadi Haja (Mnágára), i. 49 

— Qasém (Fahs), i, 148, 163, 176, 
363 sq. 

— Qásem (Fez), i. 41 

— Qáàsem Bü'asriya, i. 182 

— Réhhal, i. 65, 259 

— S‘aid u 'Abdnná'im (XIáha), i. 176 

— s-Sgérben 1-Ményfr (near Demnat), 
i. 194, 201 

— Sembarty. See Sémhards 

— Smá'in Bušíšda, i, 186 

— E Tàhar Bogábráin (Dukkála), i. 
160 

— t-Táiyib, i. 396 

— Tálhe (Andjra), i. 63, 174, I91, 
199, 202, 364, 555 

— Wa'‘did (Azemmur), i. 167 

— Waggag (Aglu), i. 174, 196, ii. 257 

— Wáqgüs, ii. 368 sg. 

— Wasmin (Shiddma), i. 194 

— Yéhya (near Demnat), i. 70 

— Vábya l-Hiwwari (Dukkéla), i. 166 

— Zára' (Yanbo'), i. 136 
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Sidna ‘Ali, i. 68, 71, 97, 375, ii. 78, 
226, 405 

— A‘mar. 
Hattab 

— ‘Azrain (*Azri'il), ii. 464 sg. 

— Ibrahim, ii. 205. See Abraham 

— (Siyidna) Idris, i. 407 

— Ismá'il, i. 131. See Ishmael 

— Jébril, i. so, 118, 205, 411, 495, 
496, 499, 561, 504, ii. 96 

— Nakir and Miünkir, ii. 464 

— (Siyidna) Noh, i. 364 

— ‘Omar bel Hattab (‘Umar ibn 
al-Hattib), ii. 313, 388 sg. 

— Said ben Waqais, ii. 368 sg. 

— So'dib, i. 502 

— (Styidna) Suleiman, i. 351, 352, 
376, ii. 233, 333 sg. 

— Yiséf, i. 142, ii, 240, See Joseph 

Sicves, i, 251, 298, 374, 403, 583, ii. 
249-251, 270, 280, 390, 402 

Sig, ii, 21, 278 

Silence, i, 86, 103, 253, 254, 290, 314, 
315, 331, 333. 334 336, 338-343, 
ER 357, 363, 401, 424, ii, 224, 238, 
4 


See Sidna ‘Omar bel 


Stheerninm, ti, 503 

Silver, or objects of, i, 115, 116, 209, 
210, 253, 254, 282, 306, 363, 439- 
441, 448, 450, 457, 462, 516, 581, 
ii, 20, 98, 99, 122, 285, 382, 397, 402, 
408, 411, 418, 419, 429, 441 

— coins, i. 90, 91, 125, 203, 306, 325, 
329, 333: 341, 346, 355, 356, 439, 
462, 508, ii, 20, 50, 98, 285, 381-383, 
388, 390, 393, 395, 408-411, 419, 
421, 422, 424, 428 

Sinai, Arabs of, i. 548, ii. 493, 498, 
502, 504 

Singers, i, 163, 306, 491 

Singing, ii. 31, 60, 61, 65, 66, 68, 8o, 
84, 87, 88, 91, 98, 110, 113, 114, 
134, 140, 145, 222, 225, 226, 231, 
260, 264-266, 268, 273, 277, 388, 
389, 396, 424, 428, 449. See 
Funeral chants 

Sinhalese, i, 469 

Sirdt, the bridge of, i, 117 sg. 

Siwah, i. 78, 79, 84, 100, 103, 436 3g., 
ii. 307 

Six-poinied star, as a charm, i. 465, 


475 
Styid, meaning of the term, i. 35, 62 sg. 
Skeat, W, W., i. J15, 418, ii. 491, 499, 
509 


Skin-disenses, i, 87, ii, 23, 135 sg. See 
Abscesses, Boils, Iich, Pustules or 
pimples, Ringworm, Sores, Ulcers 

— -sacks, ii. 125, 126, 460, 537 

Skins, of animals, i. 172, 217, 218, 250, 
251, 278, 463, 464, 597, ii, 81, 291, 
315, 316, 318, 319, 323, 324, 328, 
344, 352, 479, 555; of sacrificed 
animals, i 178, 321, ii. 125, 126, 
130, 132-144, 146, 147, I52, 154, 
157, 389-393, 395-397 

Skulls, of animals sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, i. 67, ii. 125, 130; of 
animals, used as charms, i. 436 sg., ii. 
228 

Sky, prohibition of firing off a gun 
towards the, i, 120; a clear, i, 218, 
355, ii. 281; a cloudy, considered a 
good augury, ii, 195, 206 

— -gods, i. 120 

Slaughtering-places, i, 242, 269, 277, 
278, 298, 326, 338, 343, 346, 357, 
358, 378, 503 

Slaves, ii. 15, 100, 406, 456 

Slavs, i. 477, 547 , 

Sleeping, beliefs and practices relating 
to, i, 119, 120, 127-130, 138, 139, 
206, 260, 270, 272, 273, 282, 290, 
293, 297, 299-302, 305-307, 312, 
313, 319, 322, 373, 1l. 4, 13, 33; 34, 
44, 76, 180, 196, 206, 207, 247, 288, 
301, 312, 320, 322, 324, 334, 336, 
356, 357, 360, 556 

Slippers, i. 94, 190, 206, 236, 241, 242, 
272, 294, 295, 349, 360, 410, 430, 
435; 443; 573, 578-580, 588, 596 sg., 
ii, 20-22, 33, 52, Go, 68, 98, 103, 107, 
147, 219, 229, 243, 257, 260, 276, 
344, 378, 387, 402, 425, 483, 538, 
557. See Barefooted 

Smaim (smdim), the, i. 118, 128, ii, 
160, 206 sg. 

Smallpox, i. 212, 271, 482, ii, 399 

Smells, bad, i. 95, ii. 23; strong, 
shunned by spirits, i. 310, 375 

Smith, Elliot, i. 439 

Smith, W. Robertson, i. 28, 75, 78, 84, 
368, 375, 382-386, 543, 563, 568 sg., 
ii, 413, 414, 518, 520, 521, 526 

Smith, William, i, 122, 583, ii, 154, 515 

Smoking, i. 349, ii. 92. See Ej, 
Tobacco 


Smut, ii. 229 
Snails, ii. 194, 358 
Snake-charmers, ii. 353 $g. 
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Snakes, i. 62, 71, 80, 105, 112, 116, 
160, 205, 213, 267, 269, 290, 307, 
359, 368, 384-386, 388, 380, 503, ii. 
46, 50, 125, 177-179, 308, 333, 346, 
347-354, 371, 555 

Sneezing, ii. 34 sg. 

Snow, i. 163, 282 sg., ii. 175, 276 sq. 

Snuffing, i. 349 

Soap, taken into a room by a guest, i. 
539; abstinence from the use of, ii. 
471-473, 522, 524 . 

— -stone, ii. 396, 445 

Socotra, ii, 431 

Solar Year, rites and beliefs connected 
with certain dates of the, Chapter 
XV. ii. 159-207 

Soldiers, arranging the ‘astra play at 
Fez, i. 81, 83, 156 

Solh, illness called, i. 165 

Solomon, i. 351, 352, 376, ii 
333 5g. 

Soot and sooty objects, i. 118, 307; 314; 
329, 436, 437, 523 37., ti. 17, 18, 24, 


169, 276, 335; 383, 439, 441, 519 
Sores, itching, i. 157 


Sorrow or its expressions, on a death, 
ii, 468, 470, 494, 517-525 

Souls of dead people, i. 404, ii. 518, 
522, 526, 530, 531, 534, 535, 539 
546,552. See Dead persons, Ghosts 

Sounds, spirits frightened by strong, 
i. 314, 323, 325, 375, ii. 374, 518. 
See Noise, Wailing 

Sour things, magic effects of, ii. 22 

Sourdille, Camille, i, too 

South wind, i. 78 

Sowing. See Ploughing 

Spain, palreolithic remains in, ii. 158; 
Midsummer customs in, ii. 203 sg. 

. Spanish amulets, i. 439, 445, 470 

Sparrows, ii, 298, 341 

Speaking, children’s, ii. 340 

Spenser, Edmund, ii. 519 

Spiders, ii. 297, 303, 356 sg. 

Spindles, ii. 427 

Spirits. See Jinn, Jnin 

Spirits (drink), euphemistic name for, 
ii. 27. See Alcohol 

Spitta-Bey, G., i. 399 

Spitting or spittle, i. 41, 71, 93-96, 
153, 156-158, 197, 203, 256, 281, 
298, 409, 430, 543, 556, 557, 577. 
578, 597, ii. 14, 21, 25, 32, 55, 123, 
316, 320, 340, 344 

Spleen, pain in the, i. 112 
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Spleens, of animals, ii. 327, 363 

Spoken words, communicnting evil, i. 
95, 604 sg.; bringing about their 
own realisation, i, 603 sg., ii, 48, 
“375 sq. see Blessings, Curses, 
Oaths; auspicious and inauspicious, 
ii. 26-31 

Sponge fritters, i. 180, ii. 165, 166, 
292 

Sprenger, Aloys, i. 419, 126, 367 sg. 

Spring, ii. 160; feasts of saints held 
in, i, 176; ceremony cclebrating the 
entrance of, i, 186; playing at ball 
in, ii, 271; citcumcisions in, ii. 426 

Springs, holy or haunted, i. 66, 73, 79, 
84-88, 200, 283, 285, 291, 292, 323, 
329, 333-336, 350, 351, 364, 372, 
376, 380, 389, 392, 402, ii. 307, 342 ; 
water from seven, ii, 179; puppets 
thrown into, ii. 267 

Sqalltyin, i, 182 sg. 

Squares, as charms or ornaments, i. 
453; 455-460, 467 ' 

Squill, ii. 243 

Staff, the, of the 7/22, ii. 114 

Stake, thrust in the ground as ‘ér, i. 
527; as a curse, ii, 300 

Stamping, ii. 31 

Stars, i. 129-131, 209, 211, 213, 214, 
217, 218, 328, ii, 164, 166, 340; 
shooting, i. 130, 270, 369 

Steel, i. 115, 209, 210, 251, 305, 306, 
311, 326, 393, 412, 435, 441, ii. 59, 
226, 227, 232, 451, 516, 526 

Steensby, H. P., i. 16 

Steinen, Karl von dcn, ii. 433 

Stengel, Paul, ii, 515 

Stepping or walking, over something 
as a magical rite, i, 79, 300, 501, 
573) 574. 585, 601, ii. 19, 285; ; over 
sacks containing seed, į. 220, ii. 219 ; 
aver a charm, i. 239, 252, 253, 361, 
572 sg., ii. 329, 339, 380, 538, 556; 
on ashes, i. 275, 295, 312, 329; on or 
over blood, i. 275, 312, 527, ii. 122; 
on or over a threshold, i. 295, 373, 
ii. 345, 395 ; over a person's body, i. 
326, 606, ii. 4 ; on gyáfa, i. 333, 341 ; 
on a spirit, i, 377; or leaping over 
bonfires or their ashes, ii. 65-69, 
182, 183, 185 sg.; over bran, ii. 
249; over a sieve, ii. 250 ; over one’s 
wife to promote her delivery, ii. 
370; over the shaved-off hair of a 
child, ii. 411, 413 ; over the foreskin 
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of a circumcised hoy, ii. 538, 539, 
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Stetson, G. R., i. 453 

Stick, breaking a, i, Go8, ii, 172 

Sties, i, 586, 595, 606, ii, 11 

Stihéra (éstifdra), i. 56 sg. 

Stinging nettle seed, ii, 358 

— pain, ii. 11 

Stirrups, ii. 305 

Stomach, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii. 62, 63, 120, 123, 
194; of the animal sacrificed when 
a child is named, ii. 389, 394, 396; 
remedies taken on an empty, see 
Empty stomach 

— complaints, i. 110, 112, 132, 166, 
200, 212, 482, ii. 181, 325, 560. 
See Cholera 

Stone weights, used as charms, i. 438, 
ii, 190 

Stones, saintly enclosures or rings of, 
i, 54-56, 61, 62, 72, 76, 197 ; people 
iransformed into, i 78, 79, 162, 207, 
ii. 174; knocking against or stumb- 
ling over, i. 79, 369, 553, ii. 24, 31, 
122, see Stumbling; ritual or 
medicinal use of, i. 95, 96, 116, 156, 
165, 291, 331, 411, 412, 488, 505, 
576, ii, 8, 113, 232, 233, 263, 264, 
280, 281, 298, 318, 341 ; precious, 
i. 115, 116, 439, 459, ii. 98, 99, 419 ; 

* sitting on, i. 110; fighis with, i, 
178, Got, ii. 8, 72, 131, 171, 197, 
198, 272; from shrines, i. 200, 228 ; 
charms written on, i, 210, 217; used 
for ablution or cleaning, i. 235, 278, 
285, ii. 304; curses embodied in, i, 
487, 488, 527, 604; used in '27- 
making, i, 527 ; throwing down of, 
found on a road, i. 603 ; the evil of 
dreams transferred. to, or buried 
underneath, ii, 48, 485; upright, 
placed on graves, ii. 78, 460, 480, 
485, 499-501, 529 sg.; the msdlla 
consisting of a row of, ii, 112; used 
in divination, ii. 347 ; in punishing 
huntsmen for misbehaviour, ii, 369 ; 
thrown at a bier or into the air on a 
death, ii. 441 sg. ; placed across the 
narrow trough at the bottom of a 
grave, ii. 458, 461, 485, 488, 489, 
498, 529, 544; graves surrounded 
with a ring of, ii. 459, 475, 500, 529, 
544, 545, 558; heaps of, put on 
graves, ii. 461, 479, 499, 500, 529 59.; 
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from the grave of an unknown 
person, ii. 556; from the cairn at a 
place where a person has been 
murdered, ii. 559. See Cnüns, 
Rocks and stones 

Storax, ii. 302 

Storks, i. 105, ii. 329-331 

Strangers, the darake of, i. 46, 539, 
541 sg.; money given by, i. 94; 
patron saint of the, i. 181; milk 
offered to, i. 244, 540; oaths sworn 
by, i. $00; the ‘ĉr as a boon to, i. 
535-537; considered dangerous, i. 
539 sg.; as potential benefactors, i. 
541 $g.; women, ii, 6, 7, 246; 
graves of, ii. 248, 548, 555, 557 sg. ; 
washing of the dead bodies of, ii. 
444; mariyrdom of dead, ii. 559 sg. 
See Hospitality 

Strausz, Adolf, ii, 524 

Straw, i. 393, 444, 603, ii, 65, 66, 127, 
182-187, 190, 197 

— -siucks, i. 424 

Strack, Bernhard, iru s 

Students, i. 179, 18o, 256, ii. 243 sq. ; 
holidays of the, i, 225, ii. 42, 46, 75, 
87, 103. See Bijan pdlba 

Stuhlmann, Franz, i. 99-103, 106-108 

Stumbling, i, 79, 270, 369, 409. See 
Stones 

Stumme, ITans, i. 4, 5, 36, 208, 397, 
400, 405 

Stupidity, witcheraft practised for tha 
purpose of causing, i. 577, ii. 318, 
553 


Sucking a pregnani mother. See 
Breast 
Sucklings, fira of, ii, 101; method 


of weaning, ii. 123 ; in rites intended 
to lay the wind, ii, 281 ; burials of, 
ii. 458 

Sudan, the, i, 208, 210, 379, 381, 383, 
397, 471, ti. 401, 406, 415, 491, 499, 
500, 506, 507, 512 

Suffitzo, ii. 514. 

Sugar, i. 112, 155, 156, 185, 203, 310, 
338, 344, 346, 577, ii. 288, 297, 332, 
339, 383, 402 

Suicide, i. 281 

Sulphur, i. x15, 116, 127, 248, 430, 
431, ii. 218 

Sultan, the, i. 37-39, 42, 63, 74, 92, 
123, 128, 170, 193, 194, 229, 236, 
241, 244, 256, 257, 291, 357, 485, 
520, 528, 530, 560, 565, ii. 18, 26, 30, 
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77, 81, x12-114, 119, 126, 128, 236, 
253; 308; mock-, i, 176, ii, 153 sg. 

Stitan 7-khal, i. 391 

— Hiálla, i. 176, ii. 153 sg. 

Summer, ii. 160; circumcisions taking 
place in the, ii. 425 

Sun, the, i. 90, 119-124, 126, 153, 504, 
ii. 191; eclipses of, i. 123 sg. 

Stina (Stina), 3i. 139-141, 143-145, 147 

Sunday, i. 14, 134, 174, 176, 226, 275, 
300, 322, 599, 606, ii. 15, 40, 41, 42- 
45, 75, 170, 209, 216, 224, 229 

Sunrise, practices performed before, i. 
77, 79, 89, 90, IIO, 112, 133, 166- 
168, 213, 217, 257, 326, 327, 452, 
477, $331 556, 557, 599, i. 41, 59, 
69, 70, 164, 169, 189, 322, 557 sg. 

Sunset, charms written at or after, i. 
217 sg.; acts avoided after or 
shortly before, i. 223, 226, 296-300, 
374, 401, 593, ii. 244-246, 250, 451, 
452, 457, 541; cures practised at or 
after, i. 326, ii. 325, 327, 5583 
dl practised about, i. 360; 
pitching of tents after, i. $91; 
candles lighted at graves after, ii. 
66; grain measured after, ii, 237. 
See Dark 

Sunshine, i. 119, 120, 211, 213, 214, 
239, 253, 256, 257, 296, 329, 342, 
355, 585, ii. 178, 312, 340; prac- 
tices supposed to produce, ii. 21, 
172, 199, 202, 272, 274-281, 311; 
indication of coming, ji. 206, 331 

“ Supernatural", the, i. 22, 23, 28, 
32, 260 

Suppliants, i. 543-547, 550, 562, 568. 
See ‘Av, Refugees 

Saratu *l-bagarah, i. 139, ii. 461, 501. 
See Ayatu I-kurs? 

— 'Ffalag, i. 155, 312, 444 

—fath, i. 207 sg. 

— Easy, i. 155 

—Hjlas, i, 139, 155; 156, 207, 214, 
218, 300, 312, 444 sg. ii, 56, 63, 
461, 480 

— ?Lfinn, i. 312, 444 

— Maryam, i, 411 

— Mubammad, i, 207 

—!I-mulk, i. 207, il. 450, 453, 461, 
474 480 — 

—, n-nisá', 3. 454 

—'bgadr, i. 207 

—kgalam, i. 411 

—"r-ra'd, ii. 434 
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Stratu ’§-tams, i, 121, 207 

— 14 hā, ï, 450, 461 

— *t-taubah, i. 155, 156, 207 

—- ILwági'ah, i, 206 sg. 

— yd sin, i, 139, 206, 207, 214, ii. 450, 
453; 461, 474, 478, 480, Sot 

Swaddling-clothes, i. 428 sg., ii. 373, 
381-383, 389, 393, 398, 402, 412 

Swallows, i. 105, 362, ii, 340 sg. 

Sweeping, i. 297, 374, 557, 558, 593- 
596, ii. 75, 242, 386 

Sweet pastry, ii, 104 

— things, magic effects of, ii, 22, 194, 
312, 376, 381 

Sweetments, patron saint of the 
vendors of, i. 181; dreaming of, ii. 
54; sold at 'afifra, ii, 61; eaten in 
Ramadan, ii. 95 

Swelling, of hands and fect, ii, 122; 
of a corpse, ii. 451 

Swellings, i. 156, 157, 166, 403, 556 

Swine's flesh, ii. 312 sg. 

Switzerland, ii, 154 

Swords, i, ES 306, 336, 375, 501 3g», 
ii. 44, 4 

Sybel, Ladwig yon, i. 468 

Sykes, Ella C., i. 418, 429, 440, 472 59., 
ii. 314 

Sykes, P. M., ii. 72, 491, 499, 507 

Syphilis, i, 84, 87, 112, 165, 167, ii. 
289, 307, 314, 322, 325, 332, 483 

Syria, i. 58, 89, 91, 99, 105, 107, 108, 
115, 142, 223, 225, 370-375, 399, 
400, 402, 418, 421, 431, 438, 440, 
470, 471, 473, 475; 543, 562, 563, 
586, 597, 603, 608, ii. 19, 32-36, 40, 
41, 45, 170, 250, 269, 270, 274, 304; 
306, 311, 315, 321, 333, 335, 340, 
344, 359, 370, 386, 399, 430, 492, 
502, 505, 509, 511, 513 sg. See 
Lebanon 


T4'üm. See Stkse 

— de ‘dsa L-gbar, t-, li. 468 

— de l-mlésmin, 1-, ii. 475 

Taba‘, ornament called, ii, 98 sg. 

T*db'a (dba't), the, i. 283, 327, 400- 
404, 1l. 402, 439 

T*abárak, See S&ratu'l-muik 

Tabgéra de I-átür, ii. 60, 393 

Tabu, meaning of the term, i, 63 

Tacitus, C. C., i. 545 

Tada, or brotherhood, i, 526 

Tafdsba (tafaska) or tafidsha, ii, 115, 
IBI sf. 
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Tafilelt, i. 38 

Logdrsa, meaning of the word, i. 169 

Logbdlut 1 Ynin (Ait SAddén), i. 291 

Tagiliasi, d. 412. Sce Garn 

Tagúlla, i. 178, ii. 167, 194, 215, 217, 
259, 468 : 

T*agunja and similar names used for 
certain rain-charms, ii. 265-268 

Zugüffar! ii. 411. See Gettdya 

Tágüznt (Tagznt), i. 397, 400 

T'déyis, il. 237 

Zifa, or congregation of a religious 
order, i. 182-184, ii, 449 

Tail, the, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii. 62, 63, 66, 116, 
125, 282 

Tails of animals, i, 437, ii. 108, 170 

A djnnist, i. 394 sq. 

T'ajinnzt, i. ago, ii. 411. 

Takbir, ii, 254, 456, 501 

T'abiyt (takyit), ii. 412, 413, cf. i. 69. 
See Garn 

Tdkuri À ddnub (stone on ihe road 
between Mogador nnd Aglu), i. 78 

Tül'aint n imddit (Ygliwe), i. 87 

— únwal n Tsldiabt (Aglu), i. 79 

Talbiyin, i. 170 

Taígomt (small rock near Demnnt), i, 
69 sg. 

Talla‘, or zdlla‘t, l-mlak, i. 325, 343, 
380 sg. 

Tallqvist, Knut, i. 39, 257, 367, 370, 
418, 419, 439, 443, 463, 471, 473, 
i, 33 

Tdlsem (ddisgm), i. 210 sq. 

Tamarisks, i. 111, 442, ii. 233 

Lamarrag, ii, 110, 215 

Tambourines, i 140, 162, 341, 347, 
349, ii. 53, 61, 81, 82, 138-140, 143, 
144, 146, 266, 426 

Tamda Uglu (pond at Aglu), ii. 342 

Tamgart, ii. 79, 174-177 

T'ámrid, i. 361 

"Támza, i. 398, 400 

Tamagida tdberfant (Ait Segrdssen), 
i. 496 

Tamagída agar (Ait Waráin), i. 496 

Taneja, Y. L., i. 452 

Tanjawiye, puppet called, ii. 8o 

Tanners, i. 178 

Tar, i. 42, 76, 112, 157, 166, 217, 254, 
307, 316, 317, 324, 325, 327, 329, 
360, 412, 449, 558, ii. 17, 27, 179, 
227, 228, 232, 243, 247, 291, 350, 
381, 396 


See Garn 
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Térfist (tärisi), i. 246, ii. 181. Seo 
Rfésa 


"Target-practice, i. 74, 242, 522, ii, 43, 
88, 104, 132, 133, 251, 368, 369, 
391, 422 

T argiba (l'argíba, iargéba, Margph, 
Hargibt), i. 528, 529, 531, 532, 534 

Tartar, i, Ilo, 111, 248 

Tartars, ii. 71, 72, 80, 206 

Tarwatt, ii. 468 

Tashkent, ii. 432, 502, 510 

Tasldiaht (rock at Aglu), i. 79 

Taste, magic effects produced by 
qualities of, i. 310, ii. 3, 22 sg. 

Tattoos, i. 449, 451, 453, 465, 466, 475 

Taringa (tatinaa), i. 428, ii. 9, 411-413. 
Sce Géssa 

Tayu, i. 398, 400 

Laszrurt, ii, 395. See Zrára 

Tea, at a funeral, ii. 467, 468, 470, 478, 
522 

T'ebrid, charm called, i, 208-210, 218, 
237; 239, 253 

T'dbyitt, i, 381 

Teda (Eastern Sahara), i, 444 

Tedwéra, ti, 421 

Teeth, thrown or held up in tho 
direction of the sun, i. 120; buried 
or deposited at a shrine, i. 201; 
grinding of the, i 270, ii 34; 
dreaming of the falling out of, ii. 
49; falling out, ii. 344, 347; 
smeared with honey, ii, 354; dying 
with clenched, ii. 434 sq. 

—- of animals, ii, 321, See Tusks 

Téhiil, ii. 99, 418-421 

T'djriya, i. 577 

T'elephium imperati, ii, 191 

T'd]Hs, or two united sacks used for 
the transport of grain, ii. 219 sg. 

Temperature, practices or events 
influencing or prognosticating the, 
ii. 188, 199, 206, 280, 331 

Ten, i. 446, 501, 565, ii. 229 sq. 

Tent-cloth, pieces of old, i. 437, 523, 
524, 534, li. 25, 27, 28, 136, 335, 
439, 441, 519 sq. 

— -pegs, ii. 485, 538 

— -poles, i. 222, 495, 520, 533, 543, 
587-589, 591, ii. 25, 26, 88, 103, 108, 
427 

Tents, moving of, i. 224, 319, ii. 75; 
pitching of, i, 269, 204, 318, 319, 
322, 376, 423, 551, 584, 585, 591, 
ii. 24, 25, 348, 349, 394; oaths 
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sworn by, i. 502; taking tefuge at, 
i. 520, 521, 543; sewing of, i. 590- 
592, i. 21, 25 sg. ; circumambula- 
tion of, ii. 7, 8, 394; blackening of, 
ii. 16, 17,27; sprinkled with water at 
*asára, ii. 70; offerings to, ii. 162 ; 
fumigated at Midsummer, ii. 183, 
185; burned at Midsummer, ii. 
187; mothers of new-born babes 
squeezing their milk on, ii. 394. 
See Horb 

Jéra, meaning of the term, ii 3; 
hereditary, ii. 37-40, 363; of ali 
residents of Fez, ii. 75 

Tercbinths, i. 67 

Terminus, the Roman god, i. 24 

‘Terra Mater, ii. 222, 269 

Tertullian, i. 39, 427 

Testicles, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii, 63; women 
prohibited from eating animals’, ii, 
363 

Tethers, i, 173, 202 

T'éfwif, i. 361 


Teucrium Chamepitys. See Send- 
eüra 
Teutonic peoples, compurgution 


among, i. 514; hospitality among, i. 
547. See Germany, Scandinavians 

Thnkdji, L, J. ii. 379 

Tina, ii. 229 

Tshamiyin, i. 182-184 

Thapsia garganica, i. 191 

Theft, daraka appropriated by, i. 42, 
43, 249 Sg., 3i. 170, 234; protection 
against, i. 95, 96, 207, 215, 216, 
815, 527, ii. 233, 241, 252, 338, 547 ; 
of animals, i. 112, 113, 202, 512; 
omens relating to, i. 130 sg., ii. 30; 
oath-taking in cases of accusation 
of, i 193, 197, 509-513; from 
graves, i. 298, ii. 547; from fields, 
i. 512, ii. 228, 233, 234, 241, 252; 
bad fal, ii. 13; persons or families 
that have become prosperous by, ii. 
228. See Thieves 

Thieves, protected against being 
found out or caught, i. 115, ii, 318- 
320, 322, 344, 345, 358, 427, 556; 
helped by saints, i, 18r; punished 
by saints, i. 189- 193, 594; found 
out, i. 353-356, 378, ii. Tar. See 
"Theft 

Thistles, i. 434, ii. 190 

Thomas, N. W., ii. 148, 173 
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Thomas Aquinas, i, 20 

Thompson, R. Campbell, i. 91, 93, 
440, 470, 476 

Thorburn, S. S., i, 115, 116, 414, 415 
420, 433, ii. 384, 385, 415, 492, 502, 
510, 511, 536 : 

Thorndike, Lynn, i. 19, 20, 30 

Thorns, i. 434 $g., ii, 31, 378, 461, 
479, 530 

Thought, bringing about the event 
thought of, i. 422, 603 

Thracia, ii. 154 

Threads, twisted, i. 574; from the 
web, i. 575 

Three, i. 67-69, 71, 79, 80, 85-88, 118, 
124, 127, 136, 142, 155-157, 167, 
211, 227, 235, 244, 246, 255, 258, 
268, 281, 294, 297, 305, 326, 329, 
330, 332, 334, 337, 342, 343, 360- 
362, 402, 403, 424, 430, 434, 435, 
495, 501, 505, 507, 517, 537; 542, 
547, 551, 552, 556, 573, 574, 576, 
578, 581, 584, 585, 580, 599, 607, 
ii. 4, 7, IL, 24-26, 31, 44, 55, 57, 
66, 68, 69, 117, 124, 128, 130, 167, 
176, 177, 179, 183, 185, 187, 189, 
207, 215-218, 235, 244, 245, 257, 
265, 268, 274, 277, 284, 289, 290, 
294, 298, 300, 307, 311, 320, 327, 
328, 333, 338, 349, 350, 352, 370, 
371, 374, 384, 390, 391, 394, 396, 
397, 400, 402-404, 445, 448, 454, 
455, 459-462, 469-471, 473-477, 480, 
492, 497, 498, 504-511, 515, 516, 
524, 533-535, 542, 543, 546, 548, 
557 sq. 

Threshing, i. 427, ii. 40, 4I, 44, 207, 
228-237 

— -floors, i. 106, 198, 220, 229-231, 
237, 241, 254, 304, 305, 307-309, 
311, 319, 321, 322, 363, 503, 504, 
551, 594, 598, ii. 11, 29,.34, 69, 
183-185, 193, 198, 227-243, 276-278, 
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Thresholds, i. 87, 116, 241, 249, 294, 
295, 307, 308, 315-318, 322, 361, 
372-374, 388, 401, 402, 410, 527, 
528, 549, 558, 573, 574. 594, ii. 6, 
I9, 29, 70, 122, 123, 181, 192, 285, 
339, 345; 395; 396, 516, 556 

Throat, a sore, i. 67, 75, 190, ii. 3143 
the, of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, i. 444, ii. 121, I24; 
of the animal sacrificed when a 
child js named, ii. 390, 392, 394 
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Thronis of animals, ii. 290, 320 

Thumbs of a dead person, tied to- 
gether, ii. 447, 539 

Thunder, i. 118, 119, 163, 307, ii. 124, 
176, 180, 183, 193, 206, 294 

Thursday, i. 79, 132, 133, 168, 174, 
176, 179, 205, 215, 217, 224, 225, 
236, 247, 276, 285, 291, 300, 322, 
447, 594, ii. 43-45, 75> 89, 209, 224, 
229, 400, 423, 465, 480, 481, 511, 
534-536, 545 $7. 

Thurston, Edgar, ii. 279 

Thyme, ii. 59, 161, 182, 185, IQI, 192, 
194, 358 

Thymiaterion, i. 395 

Tibetans, i. 478 

"Tibullus, i. 431 

Tidikelt, i. 99, 123, 436, ii. 531 

Tigdrsi, meaning of the term, i. 169 

Tihriilt, ii. 163 

Tsijantyin, i, 182-184, 187, ii, 456 

Timbuctoo, i, 381 sq., ii. 496, 507, 511 

Timszillit, meaning of the word, i, 61 

Tin-wares, li. 61 

Tissot, Ch., i. 396 

Toads, i. 268 sg., ii. 343-345, 555 

Tobacco, smoking of, i. 238. See 
Smoking 

Tobit, ii. 503 i 

Todd, A/rs, M. L., ii. 44 

Toes, itching of, ii, 35 sg. ; husband 
promoting his wife's delivery by 
washing one of his big, ii. 370; 
tying together a dead person's big, 
ii. 435, 447, 491, 515, 539 59.3 
knocking one’s, see Foot 

Tongue, turning backwards the tip of 
the, i. 436; biting one’s, i. 580 

Tongues of animals, ii. 288, 318, 320, 
363 

Toothache, i. 605, ii, 124, 321, 364, 556 

Topinard, Paul, i. 16 

Tornauw, N. von, ii. 407, 432 

Torres, Diego de, ii. 463, 537 

Tortoises, i, 85-87, 229, 267, 269, 292, 
339, 463, 464, 575, li. 300, 342 sq. 

Totemism, i. 383-386, 569, ii. 39, 363 

Tourmaline expedition, the, i, 163 

Toutain, J., i. 40, 78, 83, 120, ii. 378, 
395 

Towns, corpses not to be brought into, 
Hi. 542, 544 

Toys, selling of children’s, ii. 61 

Tqaf (atagaf), i. 73, 210, 211, 253, 
571-577, 579, 1. 332; 555-557 


"Trades, patron saints of, i. 179-181 

rasta, ii. 462 

Travelling, fasting in Ramadün not 
obligaiory when, i. 135, ii. 91 sg.; 
rites connected with, i. 207, 210; 
on a Friday, i 224 sg; made 
possible by the ‘ër, i. 536 sg.; 
refrained from at certain periods, 
ii, 77, 131, 175; dying while, ii. 
559 sg. See Hospitality, Journey, 
Return 

Trays, designs on, i. 452, 455, 456, 458; 
oaths sworn by, i. 504 

Treasures. See Money 

Trees, holy, i. 66-69, 74-77, 81, 82, 85, 
190, 200, 259, 260, 389, 553, 556, 
562 sg.; cutting down, i. 74, 224, 
282; shining, i, 162, 282; haunted 
by spirits, i. 282, 373, 389 ; having 
a branch broken at Midsummer, ii. 
196 

Tremhling, ii. 340, 347 

Tremesrne, A. J. N., i. 379, 470, ii, 
19, 44-46, 287, 352, 355, 514 

Trengo, Georges, ii, 371 

Trinngles, as charms or designs, i. 
465-467, 474 sg. ; two intersecting, 
i. 465, 475 

Tribndy, i, 485, 579 

Trid (trid, trrig), Xi. 62, 166, 214, 217 

Triplets, i. 47, 199, ii, 404 

Tripoli, i. 6, 430, 445, 470, 473, li. 44, 
pe 306, 493, 494, 496, 501, 502, 

27, 53 

Trumbull, II. Clay, i. 542, 549, ii. 40, 
493, 534 sg. 

Trumpets, ii. 91 

Tinna, ii. 462 

Tifa, ii. 8, 164 

Tidhd'1,i.283, 403. See T8db‘'a 

Tuareg, i, 83, 123, 125, 126, 226, 377, 
378, 420, 421, 451, 478, 543, il. 30, 
i 45, 416, 432, 500, 502, 504, 508, 

o 

Tuchmann, J., i. 216, 468, 470 

Tuesday, i. 165, 174, 217, 275, 287, 
300, 301, 329, ii. 42, 43, 45, 46, 75, 
251, 399, 400, 420 

Tugs of war, i. 600, ii. 72, 104, 105, 
131, 132, 137, 198, 271 sy. 

Tiilba. See Scribes 

Tully, Richard, ii. 493, 494, 496, 501, 
502, 527, 536 

Tummit, ii. 216 sg. 

Tunis, i. 16, 401, 430, 439, 445, 453, 
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463-465, 470, 471, 473-475, ii. 26, 
58, 64, 71, 74, 76-78, 84, 85, 306, 
313, 347, 351, 385, 431. 432, 491-494, 
504, 514, 531 

Turbans, i 201, 497, 520, 536, 554, 
559; 564-567, il. 33, 52, 115, 256-258, 
262, 264, 267, 270, 558 

Tarift (tdrift). See Gélya 

Turkey, i. 440, 442, 473, ii. 493, 497 

Turks, i. 143, 463, 474, ii. 45, 71, 72, 
263, 509 

Turner, George, i. 478 

‘Turnips, ii. 165, 259 

Turtle-doves, i. 105, ii. 336 

Tusks, boars’, used as charms, i. 463, 
464, 472 sg., ii. 314 

Jwaif. See Tdifa (sing.) 

"Twins, i. 423, ii, 402, 403, 406 ; mothers 
of, i. 47, 199, ii. 403 $g. 

Tying of rags, hair, etc., to saintly 
objects, i. 26, 27, 68, 70, 73, 76, 77, 
81, 85, 188, 189, 201, 553-556, 562 sg. 

-— up, a bride, i. 583; the rain, ii. 
279; tbe wind, ii. 281 sg. See 
Jaws of a dead person 

Tylor, Sir E. B., i. 14, 311, 386, ii. 35, 
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Typhoid fever, i. 89, 90, 165, 167, ii. 
358, 361 

T'smīm l'ämár or f'amim l'arwāh, 
ii. 89 


Ubach, E., ii. 142 

Udders of female animals, ii. 343, 370 

Cg ni, ii. 376, 379 

Uhlhorn, G., ii. 533 

Ujda, Berber-speaking tribes in the 
neighbourhood of, i. 1, 7 sg. 

Uldd bel l&-Hmár (Ul&d bél l-Hämar, 
Ulad bën 1-Hamar), i. 264, 271, 
274, 275, 277, 300, 301, 328, 344, 
350, ii. 42 

— (Ulgd) Bütwájen, i. 71, 163 

— (Ud) d-Dwib, i. 44 

— (lad) Hlifa, i. 259 

— (Üled) M&sbah, i. 157, 240 

— (Ulád) Mal ld-Qsor, ii. 412 

— (Ul&d) Sidi ‘Abdlh&di, ii. 43, 209 

— (Ulüd) Sidi Ahmed ben Brahim, 
i 157 

Ulcers, ii. 204. 

Umbrella, the sherecfian, i. 256 sg. 

Umm j-jnitn, i. 338, 345-347 

Ümm Rbé’, i. 6, 179, 570 

— ¢-Subygn, i. 400, 401, 404 
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Uncanny or unusual phenomena 
or evenis, regarded as “ super- 
natural? or attributed to “ super- 
natural” causes, i, 21-26, 49, 146, 
260, 372; attributed to spirits or 
causing their appearance, i. 26, 269- 
272, 276, 368-370, 377, 378, 384, 
Sa 409, 410, 539; bad fal, ii, 
32- 

Vide euphemistic term fora maternal, 
ii. 29 ; circumcision arranged by an, 
ii. 420, 428 

Uncleanness. 
cleanness 

Upright position, beliefs referring to 
an, Í. 221, 528, 552, 580, 603, ii. 126 

Ogtyit S-k, i. 155. See Fioh 

Urinary bladder, the, of the animal 
sacrificed at the Great Feast, ii. 123, 
127 

— organs, ii. 272 

Urination, i. 115, 234, 275, 280, 282, 
295, 297, 300, 305, 329, 362, 400, 
410, 452, 485, 573, ii. 264, 265, 286, 
290, 291, 304, 306, 316-318, 322, 
334, 335, 338, 357 

Urine, i. 212, 360, 585, ii, 22-24, 50, 
286, 290, 294, 301, 306, 317, 343, 555 

Ur&imn, ii, 165 

Urrestarazu, Francisco de A. de, ii, 


41-43, 45 
Usener, H., ii, 155 


See Cleanness and un- 


Vandals, the invasion of the, i. 16 

Van-Lennep, H. J., i. 75, 415, 430, 
542, ii. 415, 416, 493, 500, 502, 509 
arro, M. Terentius, ii. 155, 503, 515 

Vasishtha, i. 548 

Vassel, Eusébe, i. 401, 430, 439, 441, 
442, 463, 465, 471, 473, il. 351 

Vassel, Philipp, i. 186, 495, 509 

Vedic hymns, the, i, 26, 476, 491, 546 

Vegetable gardens, i, 106, 230, 232, 
237, 240, 260, 319, 421, 422, 436 Sg., 
i. 11, 49, 176, 177, 183-185, 187, 
189-191, 209, 251, 252, 388 

Vegetation, the spirit or god of, ii. 79, 
150, 151, 155, 202 

Veiling the face, i. 427 sg. 

Vendidéd, i. 476, ii. 543 

Verbascum sinuatum, ii. 185 

Vermin, i. 240, ii. 183, 191, 192, 237, 
241, 243, 252, 291, 204. See Fleas, 
Lice 

Veterinary saints, i, 167 
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et renseignements publiés sous les 
auspices de la résidence générale par 
Ja mission scientifigue du Maroc, i. 
393, 433, 464, 566, ii. 67, 79, 165, 
166, 184, 194. sg. 

Villot, E., i. 105, 277, 419, ii. 333, 335 
431, 493, 495, 500, 506 

Vinegar, i, 107 sg. 

Vines, i. 283, ii. 190 

Violins, ii. 81 

Virgilius Maro, P., i. 141 

Vishnu, The Institules of, i. 546 sq. 

Vishüu Purdia, i. 546 

Vivian, Herbert, ii. 493 

Vloten, G. van, i. 366, 368, 370, 386, 
399, 412, 562, ii. 337 

Voice, substances affecting a person's, 
i. 577, ii, 288, 289, 363 

Voinot, L., i. 99, 123, 436, ii. 531 

Votyak, ii. 510 

Vowel signs, i, 217 

Vows, i, 515-517 

Vultures, ii, 336 


Wid Dri, i. 1, 37, 287, 364, 498, ii, 82 

— g-Gzilm ben Zékküm (Fez), i. 393 

— Pinta (outside Tangier), i, 289 

— Sits, ii, 321 

We'da, i, 91, 167, 172-174, 181, 202, 
402, §53, 554, 558, ii, 218, 221, 284, 
343, 308 

Wahrmund, Adolf, i. 40, 144, 216, ii. 84 

Wailing, in connection with a death, 
li. 374, 436-442, 455, 461, 474, 493- 
495, 507, 508, 510, 515, 517-519 

— women, professional, ii. 437, 463, 
474, 494, 518 

Wain, T., i, 143 

IVdlima, i. 349 

Wallin, G. A., i. 93, 122, 426 

Walnut root or bark, i. 113, 126, 134, 
310 sg., ii. 73, 74, 88, 92, 103, 108, 
109, 116, 143, 172, 383, 384, 391, 
393; 396, 427, 471-473, 553 

Walnuts, i. 107, ii, 482 

War, i. 71, 98, 111, 237, 529, 530, 533, 
565, 566, 598, 3. 11, 12, 74, 472, 
559; holy, i. 43, 44, 71, 74 $g., ii 
465, 546, 559 sg. 

Warga, the river, i. 539 

Warts, i. 118, 126, 166, il. 325, 343 

Washing, of hands, i. 43, 197, 332 3g., 
see infra; before a religious feast 
and on Fridays, i. 235 sg. ; of wool, 
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i, 254 sq., ii, 75, 301 ; ofa little child, 
i, 291, ii. 385, 386, 388; over the 
fire-place, i, 293 sg.; with water 
kept inside the house over night, i. 
299; precautions tnken when, i. 
304; with water from a haunted 
spring, i. 329; of a dead person, i, 
404, Ï. 435, 443-447, 449, 450, 459, 
464, 495, 510, §26, 527, 532, 541, 
$45, see Water; tabaoed to guests, 
i. 539; of the hoes used for the 
digging of a gave, ii. 460, 543; of 
hands in connection with a. burial, 
ii. 460, 499, 514, 545; of hands or 
face prohibited in connection with o 
death, ii. 469, 471, 522, 540; or 
abstinence from washing of clothes, 
see Clothes, See Ablutions, Bath- 
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Washing-boards, ii. 443. 454, 544, 555 
Water, the daraka of, i. 88 sg.; at 
‘astra, i, 88, 311, ii. 69, see Water 
rites; ai Midsummer, i, 88, ii. 
196 sł, see Water riles; curing 
illnesses und infertility caused hy 
spirits, i 88, 89, 327, 3753 shun by 
spirits, i, BB, 264, 299, 313, 314, 343, 
344, 349, 375, 401, ii, 38a, 525, 530, 
$32; haunted by spirits, i, 88, 276, 
290-293, 299, 304, 307, 314, 342, 
371, 372, 393, 504, ii. 197 ; pouring, 
especially hot, on the ground, i. 114, 
295, 300, 312, 371, 374; from 
shrines, i, 200, 204; from mosques, 
i, 204 sg. i. 372; urination and 
evacuation in, i. 234, 275, 280; 
certain taboos relating to, i. 251, 580, 
607, ii, 197; charms sensitive to, i, 
252, 253, 571 sg.; pouring hot, into 
the drain or water-closet, i, 275, 
295; nat allowcd to touch, or be 
drunk by, a little child, i, 29r, ii. 
385 sg.; brought into contact with 
fire or the fire-place, i. 293, 294, 305, 
312, 373; poured on ashes, i. 295, 
312; used against the evil eye, i. 
433; oaths sworn by, i. 504 sq.; 
offered to a stranger, i. 540, 544, 
549; which has been used for the 
washing of a dead person, i. 575 s9., 
ii. 76, 446, 447, 459, 513, 541, 555; 
used to prevent the return of an 
undesired visitor, i. 594; offered to, 
or sprinkled on, a bride, ii. 8, 263; 
meeting a person carrying, ii, 41; 
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dreaming of, ii. 51 sg.; given in 
charity, ii, 70, 73: 80, 481-483, 531; 
poured or sprinkled on graves, ii, 71, 
80, 459, 460, 474, 475, 478, 480-483, 
498, 499, 515, 530-532 ; poured into 
the mouth of an animal which is 
to be sacrificed at the Great Feast, 
ii, 117; ploughmen forbidden to 
remove the earth from their slippers 
or feet and the plough-share with 
water, ii, 219, 274; not to be taken 
to the threshing-floor, ii, 229; sieve 
sprinkled with, ii. 250; boiled in 
order to stop rain, ii. 276; sheep 
sprinkled with, after being sheared, 
ii. 301; prohibition of shooting at 
targets over, ii. 369; in rites in- 
tended to promote a woman's 
delivery, ii. 370-372; in a rite con- 
nected with the naming of a child, 
ii. 390; dripped into the mouth of 
a dying person, ii. 434, 435: 491, 
492, 525, 530; thrown on a bier or 
on the road when a funeral pro- 
cession passes, ii 457, 513, 514, 
542; the Adygé with which a dead 
body was covered sprinkled with, 
ii, 460, 543; drunk from special 


vessels after a death, ii, 469, §40;° 


vessels filled with, put on graves, ii. 
481, 499, 531 ; puton the spot where 
a person died, ii. 510, 535; purifica- 
tion with, after a burial, ii, 514 sg. 

Water rites, practised at ‘aidra, ii, 65, 
69-72, 198, 481-483, 531; at Mid. 
summer, ii, 71, 72, 187-189, 194, 
197-199, 203 sg.; connected with 
European carnivals, ii, 86 ; practised 
at the Great Feast, ii, 131; for the 
purpose of producing rain, ii. 261- 
265, 267, 273, cf. ii. 219, 274. 

— -buckets, i. 304 

— -closets, i, 206, 216, 280, 371 sg., 
ii, 24 

— jars, i. 429, 596 sg., ii. 48, 73, 80, 
425; 499, 531 

— -melons, i, 111, ii, 193 

— -sellers, i. 177, 180, 185 sg. 

— supply, cutting off the, i. 593 

Waterfalls, holy or haunted, i. 66, 88, 
372 

Waterskins, i. 250, 251, 597 

Watson, R, Spence, i. 38, 153 

Waves, seven, i. 89, 90, 158, 327, ii. 
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Wax, i, 218, 252 

— candles, i. 239, 285, 338, 557, iil. 
66, 390. 398 sg. See Candles 

Wayte, William, i. 583, ii. 154, 515 

Wazzan, shereefs of, i. 37, 38, 41-43, 
65, 154, 157, 183, 104, 357, 443, 
496, ii. 292, 293, 389, 410 sg. 

Weak, patron saint of the, i, 180 

Weasels, ii. 323 

Weather, the, rites practised for the 
purpose of influencing, i. 90, 91, 
163, ii. 231, 254-282 ; influenced by 
saints, see Saints. See Rain, Snow, 
Temperature, Wind 

Weavers, of silk, i.477 ; of wool, i. 177 

Weaving, i. 254 sg., ii, 34, 75, 263 

— -stools, i. 574 

Webster, Hutton, i, 143 

Weddings, i. 5, 107, 116, 184, 198, 
255, 274, 303, 306-308, 314, 370, 
420, 442, 516, 581-584, 587-589, 
598, 602, ii. 8-10, 18-20, 22, 40-44, 
46, 53, 65, 76, 77, 247, 263, 270, 
275, 276, 278, 279, 295, 296, 311, 
312, 303, 374, 452, 471-473, 522, 


540, 544 

Wednesday, i. 176, 180, 217, 245, 249, 
275, 276, 287, 301, 329, 333, 499, 
3l. 43, 44, 75, 210, 399, 400, 414, 
420, 428, 534 

Weeding the fields, ii, 221-223 

Weeks, John H., ii. 40 

Weeping, i. 251, 273, 309, 539, ii. 30, 
31, 47, 53; or wailing of dead 
persons, i, 45, ii. 454, 482, 504, 531, 
540, 541, 547, 559 ; asarain-charm, 
ii. 264, 265, 270, 273; of mourners, 
il. 435, 436, 442. 475, 493; 494, 510, 
517, 555. See Wailing 

Weights, stone, used as charms, i. 438, 
ii, 190 

Weinhold, Karl, i. 547 

Wellhausen, J., i. 51, 75, 78, 93, 101, 
102, IIQ, 132, 366, 368, 370, 371, 
373. 375, 382, 386, 387, 390, 399, 
413, 427, 439-441, 489, 514, 543, 
869, ii. 2, 3, 14, 74, 255, 333, 351; 
414, 430, 494-496, 498, 499, 503, 
506, 508, 518, 520, 521, 530, 532, 
541, 542, 551 

Wells, new, i. 88, 304; haunted, i. 292, 
300, 304, 323, 371 sg.; digging of, 
i. 304, 319-322, 376, 551, ii. 11; 
dried up, i. 357 ; oaths sworn by, 
i. 505; charms causing impotence 
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thrown into, i 571; burning 
branches thrown into, ii, 69. See 
Springs 

Wellsted, J. R., ii. 431, 507, 511 

Welsh, compurgation among the, i, $14 

West wind, i, 163, ii. 129, 195, 206, 
231, 234, 282, 323 - 

Westermarck, Edward, i. 22-26, 28, 
32, 34, 47, 88, 93, 107, 113, 116, 
143, 164, 193, 198, 236, 240, 242, 
253, 263, 274, 302, 303, 306, 308, 
310, 314, 315, 324, 388, 409, 411, 
421, 427, 428, 435, 437, 438, 442, 
443, 452, 475, 481, 489, 490, 526, 
533, 534, 540, 546, 550, 563, 564, 
567, 572, 573; 578, 582-584, 588- 
590, 598, 602, ii. 6-8, 18-20, 22, 
65, 182, 199, 201, 208, 223, 250, 
263, 294-296, 313, 374, 378, 405, 
423, 424, 430, 433, 517, 520, 522- 
525, 529, 533; 542, 545 

Wetzstcin, J. G., i. 83, ii. 493 

Wheat, i. 106, 108, 109, 127, 221, 223, 
239, 315, 338, 339, 590, 592, 598, 
602, ii. 8, 20, 60, 96, 100-102, 
163-166, 181, 187, 192, 193, 207, 
206-253 passim, 263, 272, 273, 292, 
294, 305; 372, 376, 400, 401, 541 

Whip, the schoolmaster's, i. 600 

Whirlwinds, i. 269, 270, 368, 369, 
37458. — 

Whispering, i. 168, 253, 314, 343, 354, 
361 sg., 1i. 216, 218, 238 

Whistling, i. 270, 286, 287, 296, 369, 
370, 409, ii. 34 

White, i, 51, 60, 98, 99, 125, 128, 156, 
166, 211, 217, 218, 236, 264, 265, 
274, 317, 320, 326, 330, 331, 337, 
345, 350, 382, 391, 437, 448, ii. 15, 
18-20, 24, 49, 51, 65, 116, 203, 278, 
281, 285, 287, 295, 310, 311, 320, 
331, 337, 338, 356, 359, 379, 388, 
428, 460, 473, 496, 507, 523, 526 

Whitewash, i. 68, ii. 305 

Whitewashing holy places, i. 51, 54, 
59, 60, 71, 165, 172, 236, 508, ii. 
I12; grave monuments, ii, 485 

— houses, refrained from as a mourn- 
ing rite, ii. 77, 471, 522; causing 
sunshine, ii, 172, 278 

Whooping-cough, i. 112, 165, 196, 211, 
271, 326, 556, ii. 18, 288, 290, 303, 
314, 558 

Widows, certain customs or beliefs 
ielating to, i. 535, ii. 7, 187, 262, 
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386, 441; féfra or other alms given 
to, ii. 101, 163, 241, 242, 244, 253 j 
mourning of, ii. 375, 386, 473-475, 
506, 507, 522 sg. ; pregnant, ii. 453, 
455; 473 

Wife, means of making a husband 
affectionate, kind, or submissive to 
his, i, 126, 127, 164, 553) 577; 584, 
588 sg., ii. 180, 194, 288, 301, 318, 
343, 396, 552, 553, 555 sg.; of 
causing a husband to dislike his, 
i. 212, 577, ili. 373; leaving her 
husband and compelling another 
man. to marty her, i. 533-535, 550; 
guests provided with a temporary, 
i. 538 sg.; means of preventing a 
husband from iaking another, i. 
5741 575, 580, ii. 194, 343, 544, 552, 
555 $g. ; of causing quarrel between 
husband and, i. 577, ii. 23, 388; of 
giving s husband power over his, i, 
588; benten with a broom, i. 595 ; 
“present” given for a, ii, 16; means 
of making a bride a good, ii, 20; 
snciifice made on behalf of one’s, 
ii, 118-120; means of making a 
husband indifferent to the behaviour 
of his, ii. 180, 318, 358, 552-554; 
revenging herself on an offensive 
or unfaithful husband, ii, 554 sg. ; 
husband revenging himself on an 
unfaithful, ii. 554 sg.; killing her 
husband by witchcraft, ii. 554; 
preventing her husband from having 
intercourse with other women, ii. 
555 sg. See Husband 

M oes (cave among the Ait Wardin), 
i. 283 

Wild-boars, i. 409, 463, 472 sq., ii, 27, 
312-315 

— -doves, i, 105, ii. 337 $g. 

Wilken, G. A., ii. 499 

Wilkin, Anthony, i. 16, ii. 500 

William of Auvergne, i. 20, 29 sg, 

Wilson, C. T., i. 58, 75, 83, 120, 192, 
370, 372, 376, 399, 418, 419, 425, 
429, 440, 444, 470, 472, 562, 597, 
668, ii. 30, 240, 333, 335, 380, 402, 
497, 498, 502, 503, 505, 511, 533, 536 

Wilson, J. Leighton, i. 550 

Wilson, S. G., i. 115, 142, 418, ii. 415, 
416, 493 

Wind, the, i. 78, 129, 213, 291, 327, 
351, 361, 376 ; influenced by sainis, 
i. 90, 91, 163, ii. 231; methods of 
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raising, i, 291, ii, 231, 232, 251, 
270, 280 sg. ; of laying, i. 291, ii; 
I23, 125, 281 sg.; omens relating 
to, ii. 129, 195, 311, 323 : in Adzygn 
and the wdézdh, ii. 175-177. See 
Fast wind, South wind, West wind, 
Whirlwinds 

Windus, John, i. 48, 198, 423, ii. 255, 
463, 539 

Wine, i, 151, 152, 253, ii, 27 

Wings, of bats, ii. 328 

Winnowing, i. 427, ii, 230-232, 268 

Winter, ii. 160; ceremony celebrating 
the entrance of, i. 185 sg. 

Witchcraft, i. 29, 73, 88, 89, 94, 116, 
129, 130, 186, 192, 198, 242, 243, 
246, 248-250, 270, 276, 327, 360, 
361, 391, 423, 428, 570-580, ii. 5, 6, 
16, 22, 23, 58-60, 169, 170, 178, 179, 
188, 190, 194, 275, 291, 297-299, 
307, 322, 325, 328, 332, 338, 339. 
343, 345-347, 373. 385. 393, 399, 
556 sg. 

Witches, i. 46, 276, 570, 571, 579, ii. 
344, 399, 553 

Witnesses, i. 509-514 

Wizards, i. 345, 570 

Wolves, i. 368 

Women, abstaining: from work on 
certain occasions, i, 14, 134, 226, ii. 
40, 87, 103, 104, 109, 131, prr 387, 
400, see also Work ; old, i, 46, ii, 7 ; 
addicted to witchcraft, i. 46, 186, 
276, 391, 570 sg., ii. 6, 170, 318, 
322; parturient or lying-in, i. 47, 
199, 230, 273, 302, 303, 310, 311, 
421, 422, 577, 1l. 4, 5, 92, 102, 320, 
320, 342, 343, 370-413 passim, 457, 
465, 559 sg.; holy or soothsaying, 
i, 51, il. 56, see Lalla ; barren 
or childless, i. 74, ii. 7, 187, 196, 
267, 277, 281, ses Barrenness, Off- 
spring ; excluded from the annual 
feasts of certain saints, i. 177. 196; 
from the sdwia of the Tijaniyin at 
Tangier, i. 184; from certain 
saint-shrines, i. 196; dangerous to 
baraka, i. 196, 230, ii. 228, 243; 
forbidden to tread on threshing- 
floors, i. 230, ii. 228; to go into 
granaries, i. 230, ii, 243; to enter 
vegetable gardens, i, 230, ii, 251 sg. ; 
menstruating, i. 230, 232, 577, il. 4, 
8, 92, 358, 434; haunted by judz, i. 
272, 276, ii. 6; kidnapped, i. 274, 
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534; liable to be struck by /ngz, i. 
278 sg.; as guests, 1. 279, 541, ii. 
6, 7, 469, 524, 540 ; fear of the eyes 
of, i. 420, 428, ii. 6; seclusion of, i, 
423; veiling of, i. 427 sg.; curses 
of, i, 490 sg., ii, 6; as asylums, i. 
490; as witnesses, i, SUI-S13 5 
oaths taken by, i. 514 sg. ; 'Zr cast 
on, i. 522, $24, 532; cast by, i, 523, 
524, 532-535; girls or young 
married, sent as ‘dr, i. 529, 530, $34 ; 
men dressing in the clothes of, i. 
580; using the slippers of a man, i. 
580; putting on their heads the 
turban or fez of a man, ii 33; 
contempt of, ii, 6; married, dressed 
up in Rajab or Se'bün, ii. 90; 
visiting the Qarwiyin during the 
27th night of Ramadan, ii. 97; 
men dressed up as, ii. 130, see 
Masquerades; excluded from the 
meal inaugurating the first plough- 
ing season, ii. 213; luckiness of ex- 
ceptionally fertile, ii. 231, 259, 267 ; 
from other villages, not allowed to 
grind corn, ii, 246 ; sometimes asked. 
to walk about in a vegetable garden, 
ii, 252; married a second time to a 
bachelor, ii, 262, 277 ; whose first- 
born child was a boy, ii, 279; 
taming quarrelsome, ii. 288; de» 
prived of their singing voice, ii, 288 ; 
means of finding out the secrets of, 
ii. 336; prohibited from eating 
certain parts of animals, ii. 363 sg. ; 
whose children have remained alive, 
ii, 402; wailing on the death of, ii. 
440, 518; burials of, ii. 452, 453, 
458, 460, 496-498, 531, 537; taking 
part ina funeral procession or not, 
ii, 455, 456, 497 ; graves of, ii. 460, 
480, 500 sg. ; mourning for, ii. 472 ; 
graves visited especially by, ii. 480, 
481, 510; pregnant, see Pregnancy ; 
various mourning rites performed by, 
see, besides Mourning rites, Hair, 
Seratching or defiling the face or 
other parts of the body, Wailing. 
See Girl, Girls, Widows, Wife 

Wonder, the feeling of. See Uncanny 
or unusual phenomena or events 

"Wood, John, i. 542 

Wood-lice, ii. 168 

Wood-Martin, W. G., i, 401 

Wool, i. 156, 166, 251, 254, 255, 258, 
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449, 503, ii, 19, 59, 75, 285, 286, 301, 
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Zakbál, or legal alms, i. 134 sg., li. 


359, 384, 389 

Words. Sve Sacred words, Spoken 
words 

Work, abstinence from, i, 14, 134, 
224-226, ii. 40, 74, 75, 87, 90, 103, 
104, 109, 131, 176, 177, 196, 207, 
387, 400, 466, 467, 470, 471, 516, 
524. See School holidays 

Wounds, healing of, i. 109, 110, ii, 181, 
IQI, 295, 301-303, 342, 393, 396, 
419, 421-423, 425-429 . 

Wrede, A. von, i. 371-373, 544, ii 
491, 493, 498, 500 

Writing-boards, i. 197, 200, 214, 217, 
239, 256, 493, 494, 559, 560, 600, 
ji. 64, 65, 96, 260, 261, 279 

Wrongdoing, polluting, i. 237, 238, 
353, ii. :2 sg.; certain saints 
opposed to, i. 498 

Würd, i, 183 

Wuttke, Adolf, i. 225, 415, 419, 593, 
ii. 333, 513, 514. 516, 539 


Yahve, i. 568 sg., ii. 430 

Yanbo!', i, 38, 136, ii, 148 

Yawning, i. 270, 369, 409, 411 

Yeast, i, 86, 106, 223, 298, 316, 330, 
374, 541, ii. 117, 163, 164, 169, 210, 
211, 227, 243, 248, 240, 292, 319, 
401, 423, 454, 461, 470 

Yellow, i. 264, 274, 330, 332, 333; 344, 


345, 350, 443. ii. 21 
Yusfiyin, i. 182, 184 
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Zar, i. 379 

Zdwia, meaning of the term, i. 65 sg. ; 
unclean individuals struck by jan 
if entering a, i. 296 

Zemzem, the well, i, 137, 352, ii, 69, 
180, 207, 449, 458, 483, 527, 529 

Zéima miladi ‘Abdsslam (Bni * Árog), 
i, 71 

Zéffa, i. 537 

Zetterstéen, K. V., i. 153 

Zeus, i. 24, 545-548 

— -Ammon, i. 100 

Zgdrit, i. 92, 125, 314, 321, 358, 359, 
585, 592, ii. 30, 73, 88, 97, 221, 222, 
226, 296, 297, 320, 345, 374, 387, 
388, 392, 393, 398, 402, 419, 422, 
425, 452-455, 472, 496, 538 

Zgélwi, z-, the sherecf, i, 157 

aru O: meaning of the term, 
i. 169 

Zig-zng lines, as designs, i. 467 

Zima (lake in the amir), i. 0G 

Zipporah, ii. 430 sg. 

Zonaras, Ioannes, ii, 354 

Zoronstrianism, i, 26, 118, 476, ii, 
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Zrüra, ii, 381, 410. See Zuorur? 
Atdfa, i. $37 
Lihri, i. 359 
Zulus, i. 478 
Zwemer, S. M., i, 402 
Zzühra, the name, ii, 405 sg. 
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THE HISTORY 
OF HUMAN MARRIAGE 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. : 


Professor B. ManrNoWwskI in VATURE—* The book is and 
will remain an inexhaustible fount of information, a lasting contri- 
bution towards the clearing up of some of the most obscure aspects 
of human evolution, and it marks an epoch in the development of 
sociological method and reasoning.” 


Mr. A, E. CRAwLEY in THE OBSERVER.—“ On its first 
appearance thirty years ago this work made an epoch in the study 
of sociology. In its new and much enlarged form it is practically 
another book, being almost entirely rewritten, and its collection of 
facts trebled, though the author’s main views have not been changed. 
It is the same book but greater, both in its arguinents and in its 
scope. . . . ‘The History of Human Marriage,’ in its new form, is 
one of the most thorough, closely reasoned, and exhaustive studies 
ever made on any subject,” 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—* The re- 
incarnation of a standard work. Tor thirty years Westermarck on 
Marriage has ranked as an anthropological classic, not only in this 
country but throughout the world. . . . Although it has secmed of 
chief importance here to insist on the essential agreement of the 
new edition with its predecessors, it must not be supposed that the 
additional matter so copiously provided fails to open up fresh 
aspects of the subject. On many topics . . . a thorough rehandling 
of the original theme has taken place. . . . This impressive work is 
in every way worthy of a European scholar of the first rank." 


MAN.—* Professor Westermarck’s * History of Human Marriage’ 
is one of a small number of books which will hold a permanent place 
as a landmark in anthropological literature. . . . A book which has 
attained the dignity of a classic." 


THE NEW STATESMAN.—“ As a storehouse of universal 
information on marriage customs, the book is unrivalled in the 
literature of any country.” 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


VOL. I. 


R. R, Manzr7 in MIND.— Dr. Westermarck's work fills me 
with profound admiration. . . . There is no book in any language 
that deals concretely with the evolution of morality on so grand a 
scale or in so authoritative a way.” 

Havelock Erus in THE JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE,—* Throughout marked by an extraordinary degree of 
erudition which never becomes pedantic, by an invariably faur- 
minded and well-balanced attitude towards difficult problems, and 
by a power of broad and lucid presentation which recalls Buckle,” 

THE ATHENZUM.—‘ This book remains an achievement 
unsurpassed in its own kind, a perpetual monument of the courage, 
the versatility, and the amazing industry of its author.” 

W. R. SorLeY in ZHE BOOKMAN.—* A standard work on a 
subject of first-rate importance. It is distinguished alike by breadth 
of view and mastery of detail, by skilful marshalling of evidence and 
by sound judgment.” 

VOL. IL 


A, E, Taytor in MATURE,—“ Dr, Westermarck's work is 
likely to remain for a long time a standard repertory of facts, which 
the moralists of every school will, no doubt, set themselves to 
interpret, each after his own fashion." 

R. R. Marert in MAN.—" Dr. Westermarck is to be heartily 
congratulated on having brought to its full realisation a work 
designed on the most generous lines. The amount of erudition 
compressed into these two volumes is simply vast. . . . Of the 
book as a whole anthropologists can have but one opinion, namely, 
that in respect of reach and grasp alike it is masterly.” 

THE ATHENA UM.—' By dint of a singular combination of 
virile qualities—pluck, resolution, and common sense—Dr, Wester- 
marck has accomplished a monumental woik that places him in the 
first rank of living anthropologists.” 
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MARRIAGE CEREMONIES 
IN MOROCCO 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


Mr. A. E. Craw ey in WVWATURE.— This very complete study, 
by the historian of human marriage, of the marriage ceremonies of 
the Moroccan peoples, includes a mass of detail, none of which is 
unimportant. . . . The work is a splendid monograph, worthy of 
its author.” 


THE SPECTATOR.—" To all serious students of anthro- 
pology and primitive ideas the volume must be an indispensable 
supplement to the author’s classical work on marriage.” 


THE OUTLOOK.—" In his remarkably exhaustive inquiry into 
the marriage customs of the Arab and Berber peoples of Morocco 
Dr. Westermarck has again laid anthropology under a debt of 
gratitude, . . . The whole work attains a quite unusual accuracy. 
. » « We commend the hook to students of anthropology as perhaps 
the completest of its kind that has ever appeared.” 


THE OBSERVER,—"This account of the marriage cere- 
monies of the Mohammedan natives of Morocco (Aiabs and 
Berbers) is as detailed as a dictionary—the ceremonies are in 
thousands—and the arguments and inferences as to their meaning 
and origin are as judicious and shrewd as we should expect from 
their author.” 


THE TIMES,—“ Dr. Westermarck’s book will add much to 
his reputation for patience and industry and for careful and im- 
partial study.” 


THE MORNING POST.—“The present work is a really 
great achievement. . . . Every word of it, and especially the 
summary, is worth reading not only by the student of anthiopology 
but also by the student of human nature.” 
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